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by flie Per maw tit .’Settlement of Lord! Coifewatiis; 
B E ! the compiler presents this volume to the public. At. the veryl' 



abound in it, and whose deep sympathy for the .oppresse 
■VV down-fradden. millions "is clearly roiiecied in them. tfc-1 
. ...’ needless ,t6. inform our readers'of their names and those c*' 


works, which they will find in proper: place, the’ volume sdsd 
f®* 1 ^'gccm tains many articles, which have been written under 3. • sfcrpfr*-- ' -'. 4 
*'conviction;that’ they will find.-favour.with them not fbr Uieirl^au'KV 
|| ful style, but for their advocacy of the cause of the poor millio' 

8®/ They Will be deemed sufficient for the purpose,if they could conv 

to our readers the sense in which they have been written ‘ •:*. . 
y'riTo guard him from being'misunderstood, the compilev 1,: '- 
;>. ■' traetly sta-tos, that there are a few Zemindars, and lud igo-Plau 
•pi;*' • who do not oppress their ryots, and cousequemiy uo not dfr v 

■'/H; ■ ■. in any way the least censure from him and from, those 
yV hearted gonflemeii, who^o writings, speeches, and evideo 
oh . this • volume.. Instead of oppressing their ryots, they 

them; and deserve the approbation, of all. He' solemnly decli 
in the name of God, that, fee has the very highest respect tor (.fee 
V British Government in India, and does not bear, in any wavi tlta 
: ill-feeling to it. Indeed he has the good of it and of th e 

people-'whom it represents'.in, his-, ftsari. Ho knows ".very well'-V- 
; that greater calamities could not befall the vast rail lions than the b 
subversion of the British rule in fnd'% 
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.11 very one 
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i$tfi •fti i ml& l^JirtVA* iKfli." i.lipf ■ a..tf^Tirvip^x-0H Of thfc titi.8 0' v/ . 


Mre^uiuier or cne em^xicipation or muuon< qb mimom iwmg 
aud’. minions o'ri millions unbora” from the grasping slavery of - f h; 
..eij-iidaiB, and of her reigning in their hearts forever.. His belie] 


MIWiillMBMMMBBlBlllllIBBBlIll^^ 

■, ■■'..■■-\[y not unfounded, when their care and protection mh 

OjO/. iipicMi in the hands of the kind-hearted and noble-minded ■’■•■■ 
M (r ,dS^d'l' ; Hartto£t.oh and Kipori. The book was compiled in the 
i •jf ;- veav m?7. hut there were serious obstacles to its earlier publish ub'. 

:, ..ti.OB,. ,dBi eoublusion, the compiler, begs to state,''‘that he will deem ..’ ‘ 
&iKiifjaself amply rewarded, if this volume secures their 
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The. Fiscal Divisions of Bengal, Behar , and Orissa, 
including Assam — (Continued). 


Division or 
Comm, HiyiqjSER- 

S i III'. 


Orissa Divi¬ 
sion. 


Districts. 


Chota Nag¬ 
pur Divi- « 
a ion, 


3(5 Cuttack. 

37 Pari. 

38 Balasore. 

(Jut nick Tribu¬ 
tary Mehaks. 

39 B a 55 a r ec- 
baugli, 

( 4-0 Sub-division 
Faiiimow. &e., 
Per g u n n a h 
Toreo of Lp- 

iiarciaggali. 
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i 42 Manbli o o m. 
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Drift siow or 
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chota Nag¬ 
pur Do 
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adjacent; 
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Districts. 


T r i b u ta r y 
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01 iota 1 Nag¬ 
pur. ■ 
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44 Kamroop. 

45 DniTun (r. 

o 

46 Now^oiicr* 

47 feoeosa-gor. 

48 Lucid mpur.. 

49 Naga Hills. 

50 Klialsa Jyn- 
t.oa b Hills. 

51 Harrow Hills.. 


Hie Bengal Adininistratidfa Report. 1871-72. Part II. p. 273. 





















The JJe/iniiion of F.yoL 

u Messrs. Anderson’, Croft, arid Boyle, the Commissioners 
appointed in 1776 to collect materials'’ for a revenue settlement,define 
ttyot as tire immediate occupant of the soil, whether he be consi¬ 
dered ^proprietor or tenant.” ‘ T ho word Ryot/ they eon tit me, 
1 in’ its most extensive Signification, means a subject- ; but it is asn- 
ally applied to the numerous and inferior olaas of people, who hold 
and cultivate small plots of laud on their own account, and might, 
perhaps, properiy be denominated Urre tenants/ in their Report 
dated 25th Match, 1778. 

Lord William Bentinck says : ‘the term Ryot comprises the 
whole agricultural community. f Minute, dated 28th September, 
1832. para. T8i The mime of Khoodeasht Ryot is given to those 
ryots, who ure inhabitants of the village, to which the lands they 
cultivate belong. The Pyecasht Ryot, on the Contrary, rents land 
not belonging' to his own vllkgm” Baba Butijbeb • Ohiander Chat- 
terjee’s Bengal itvots. p, ! . 

The word * Zemindar’ has always been vised to denote not onty 
Zemindar, l>ut also Taiookilar, Putnidar, Durputnidar, Dur-clurpat* 
ludav,' fieputuidar, &c, 


The Jlyof.s were the ..Real 'Proprietor* of the Soil, and the. 

Zemindars the Tax~y cither ere, 

.During the reign of the Hindoos and the MahOiimdans, the 
people held land directly from their sovereigns, and were, in fact, 
the real proprietors pf the soil. If k a wtdl-knowii'lhch That during 
tile reign of A Khar, his go:fat financier, Rajah Tpdar Mull, settled 
the land revenue of Bengal directly with the cultivators, and ap¬ 
pointed agents for the collection, of the shine. Hovnvcr, in Cohtse 
of time, our Mahomedan rulers grefv effeminate and voluptuous, 
and entirely left the management of their kingdom in the hands 
of Their subordinates, who were bettor known by their titles of 
Nawab, Sufcsdar, Ac., receiving annually from them a certain fixed 
sum large enough for defraying the expenses of the luxuries of 
their courts. These subordinates exercised supreme, authority over 
■their Respective territories, and were virtually kings. The officers 
whom they appointed for the collection of land revenue, received 
only ten per cent, of the collections for supporting then riel \ os and 
their families. When any one of them failed to pay the Mi|>u1atod 
sum he was ousted, and the lands were given to any one, whom 
they might eh o . ■ appoint 'for the eonoetion of revenue. Theke 
men, who were designated by several distinguished writers as the 
contractors of revenue, paid away all the sums they collected f'rhrrt 
. the cultivators to the Nawab, deducting only ton per cent, for tliefr 
support. It was only by fraud, tliat they could retain one anna 



( -1 ) 

morft tlmn what was fixed as tlit* iward for'their labor of oof lections. 
Beside* ihoy held lamb, in n.-mmun. with the other motivators, 
for whirl■ml > {aid rent, and. which they cultivated th^ipsclves 
or bv their -hired laborers Moreover, the Moriomedaii rulers al- 
wyvs reserved to themselves sufficient power to..increase,, ^lie rental 
whenever they might choose, and they not mifrc<p;iently exercised 
chut power. .However, they too, in course of time, grew Ummicus 
and efiendnaie. and entirely loft the management of their terri¬ 
tories do their taxgathem-s, receiving from-them only.the.stipulated 
sums. They oared only for money, and did .nothing else. They 
did not even o.ujiure what means they eniydoyed for cglloctyng the 
renis from the cultivators. or how much they collected, in excess 
of the sums ihev were required to pay them.. Thus having taken 
ad vantage of . "their masters' imbecility mid inattention v they 
fejfftfctedjfche utmost farthing from the cultivators, and employed their 
.surplus-wealth, and power for their self aggrandisement. The vast 
sums they collected in excess of the .demand p, that were made 
Upon them by their masters, often enabled them to live in .spice~ 
Jour. Thus' they virtually reduced the cultivators from thyir 
position of allodial proprietors to that of mere. tenanttj-al:-w311, 
and seemingly raised themselves from their position of tax-ga« 
thereiys to that of landlords. It was in this state of anarchy and 
confusion that the English superseded the Mahoriiedans in the 
government of India Warren Hastings and several other dis- 
fingrusited officers of the Company wore making enquiries into the 
state of the country, arid of its revenue systems, when Lord 
Cornwallis was appointed GovernomGeneral of India, Before 
]n'.i coming o.ut to India, he had'heard much of ihe oppressions, 
whigii dm Zemindars, or rather the fanners of revenad, .sutfered 
from their inability to pay the revenue .stipulated iu the engage¬ 
ments made with them by‘ the ; Company v s officers. Accustomed 
,o she great estates and landlords in England, and him • a-If being 
an ariJiocrat, His Lordship naturally conceived, that nothing hut. 
the creutipp of great estates and landlords couf^l save the country 
from the chaos of confusion and disorder to which it was reduced 
b,v the'effete Moslem rule. This vain conception made ! so great 
an impression upon his mi ml, that notwitlistiiriding the rimt mass 
of .direct evidence regarding the . fact, that .the ' Zemindar^"were 
jui'crely the taxga'tiierefs, and the string^I’pvest .cf his counsellors 
;ig;.d: ;-t ids intention of conferring proprietary rights upon Shorn, 
he determined at all 'hazards to create -great’estates' and: landlords, 
p.ne i sneJoeL ■ in inducing the Court M Directors to give Htelr 
corir'ent. to his proposal. ' H<3 pitched upon the I ax gather era, who 
were then i'ii!ingl v in the position' of Zemindars, as dm lit persons 
ip t>'e vesteti with proprietary rights, and made penriaWdrif set tle-- 
merit with them. Tims he, with the best of 1 intentions, reduced 



iIje Vi-$'r fpilfib'nk *)f Ib v ngal from. their bositicm of allodial pi•< n »ri6toi*S 
tq that of mere tcnante-iit-will,—thus h-- kttHtli d them over to the 
ten dor meftiies of a inv 'cruel and rapadibhs Zemindars. His ill- 
eonsidered peimanem si mortal cannot be better sti'g tezed than 
in the words of.a great, orator uttered' on' a similar measure in 
Ireland. u I?or nearly the whole of the last century, they (the 
Irish) were 'governed by a code, the policy, of which was' to keep 
them in povertv and 'ignorance, and which was perfect for its ■ 
purpose, 'it was. tt> use' the. words of Mr, Bourke, *■& machine of 
Avj«se tmd dmlapfate contrivance, end as well fitted for the oppression, 
inipovfris'Kmep md degradation, of a people, and the debasement 
in them of human no tore itself) as ever proceeded from the per- 
‘ Verted ingenuity' of' marih ”' JVummtmd’s Gondii ion of the Agrte 
dulttirdl Gasses of hr real Britain and Ireland. vol.'L p. 230. 

Again although the Zemindars were declared proprietors of 
til e soi .1 by the permanen t settlern en t, yet th e on e.-ele'vCnt.tv of* the 
c oil ectio n i wli a.'! i wa $ f i x ed by its h i n a s a & the ro wn rd to r their 
labour of those cbllocticns, did not place them in better position 
ivnirdutg pecuniary matters, than what they were' in under the 
Mahom'edan rulers.* If the terms of the.permanent settlement, were 
strictly adhered ; to, the condition of the ryots of .Bengal would have 
fetal miipli better than it is at present. It is only by violating 
its terms in spirit and letter, that the Zemindars have amassed 
colossal wealth, and reduced the ryots to extreme poverty and 
wretchedness. Thus notwithstanding the proprietary rights coii- 
fen'od upon them by our present rulers, they cannot, strictly speak¬ 
ing, he regarded in any other light than that of hereditary tax- 
gatherers, 

But the most important, point, in which the subject, rate bp 
viewed, should not be lost sight of.; It was ' certainly the intention 
of kind Providence, when he made the land, and gave it productive 
powers, that it should be the property of the people like the other 
dements . created for their use ami benefit. He never intended, 
that a few individhafe should appropriate for their own use what 
/he made for. all. The alienation of public territory to'Individual 
proprietors’ to the bxclusipn of the vast millions' is as repugnant 
to the savage as to fheyevrihiscd. It is 1 the height ol in juste e and 
most shocking to common sense, that what Hod made for the be¬ 
nefit of all, should Be turned into u terrible engine not only for the 
mo$t horrible oppressions' and the consequent poverty anti wrote 
file !w is of die vast millions,, but also for killing those lew by 
debauchery, Who wield it.. With these remarks, we place before 
'our readers a tew passages from die. writings of most eminent 
persons, whibh will, we confidently trust,' confirm' our 'Views! oil the 
-subject. 

u Sages, who know former times, consider tins earth as the 


wife of king ITkliu : and Him they pronounce cultivated land. to 
.be the property of l»im, who cut :nv«v fciie wood, or who cleared 
and tiM it. and the antelope of the Hist hunter, who mortally 
wounded it.’' Menu j$mrita. Chap. IX. 8^1ok : 44* 

” The right :?o acquired might be sold, given, bequeathed, or 
otherwise alienated, at the discretion of the individual.” Quoted 
in 4 Memoir on Land Tenure and .Principles of Taxation- p- 1. 

“The Committee of Revenue, in their letter, dated 27th March, 
I78h, are unanimously of opinion, that f the Zemindars had neither 
proprietary nor hm-etahh* rights to the lands they held under the 
Mogul rule, but that their tenures were merely temporary and 
.official ; that be (Zemindar) was origiu-ally, with, few exceptions, 
the mere hereditary Htveward,. Representative, or Officer of the 
Oovernmcntj and Lis undeniable, hereditary property in the Land 
H -eonue was totally distinct from property in the land itself,',which 
he owned, like other ryots, 

Mr. »J. Grant, maintains, that 1 the sovereign, is the sole, uni¬ 
versal. proprietary lord of the land, and that .Ryots hold directly of 
the prince by immemorial usage as perpetual tenants in capite, 
subject to the annual payment of - a certain fixed portion of the 
gross produce of the soil, inmonqy or kind, to he collected, through 
the inter mediate agency of farmers general or temporary Oprbh 
missiouod Officers of the crown.' By farmer# general he, means 
Zemindarti. whom he calls also contractors of the annual rent of 
Government, with .certain specific allotments of landed properly 
calk'd mm cur or means of .sustenance, 

Mr. Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmou(h,,aays : (though the 
Zemindar’s tenure was: hereditary, it was nevertheless conditional, 
and the Zemindar was liable to di,spossession either for a fa lure 
in tffie payment of his rents, or for delinquency 7 . 

The Court of Directors in their despatch of the 15th September, 
I 71.12,,observe, that * on the fullest consideration, we are inclined to 
think, that whatever doubts may exist with respect to their original 
character, whether as proprietors of land or collectors of .Revenue, 
or with respect, to the changes, which may in process of time have 
..(Dm in their situation, there can be at least little difference of 
opinion as to the actual condition of the Zemindar under the Mogul 
.Government Custom generally gave them a certain species .of 
hereditary occupancy, hut. the soyeneign qowkere appears to-have 
bound himself by any law or compact not to deprive them of it, 
and the..:rente to be, paid by them remained always to be fixed by 
his arbitrary will and pleasure, which were constantly exercised 
upon this subject. If considered, therefore, as'a right of property, 
it- was .vpry. imperfect and very precarious, having cot all, or but 
in a very small degree, those qualities, that confer independence 
and value upon the landed property of Europe,’ 



Mr. A. i). Csti)jpbell|iii iiis paper on the La ml Revenue of 
India prepared' at tile request of the Select (.’ornmih.ee of 1882. 
suys that ‘ the fields Which he held in his distinct capacity, as a 
cultivator, were never in the slighf^t degree con founded by tin* 
native g overn ments w ifch ids official con t ract or Zc mindan te rmre ; T 
Appendix. No. 6 of their Report. Part. Ml. Revenue, pajge. id. 

Tills distinction between t$j& 'rights of the cultivators in the 
soil, and the rights of the Zemindar to the receipt of the land 
revenue from the cultnator, is/ in Mr. Campbell's opinion, of the 
greatest importance. ( For' lie adds / it H the want of a blent* f 
perception of these two very distiftct rights, which has given rise to 
the chief errors committed at the period of the Zemindari settle¬ 
ment 

'J'he Government of N. W- Provinces in their I )i reef ion to Be venue 
Officers remarked, that, ‘ the inferior rights have been in abeyance,' 
not. lost, their existence admitted, hnd their reeeginfbm promised 
mid deferred by uotanit of the owners, hut by the neglect of the 
ruling power. 1 Para. 108 of Direction t<> Revenue Officers of N. W. 
Provinces.” Ba-bu'Bunjeeb Chun don* 0Iiatterjee\s Bengal Ryots. 

‘‘Tiie Zemindars, who, it is abundantly shewn In the evidence 
laid before a Committee of the House'of Commons in 1772,' were 
merely the agents ( sec appendix A ) through whom lire revenues 
were realized, and not the proprietors of the soil, Unfortunately 
the just claims of the ryots were alto get,her forgotten in settling the 
question of proprietary right; and styango to say---without evidence 
without proof-without inwStigtUion, the British legislature have 
delivered over, as tenants-ab- Will, millions of free proprietors, tb 
the tender mercies of a race of'Tax-gatherers and speculators,'who, 
though not possessing a foot of land, have beeigly a stroke of 
the pen, con.veiled into exclusive. proprietors and seignorial lords 
of the Bengal Provinces. So.far frohf the permanent settlement 


being the .work of the Company’s officers. It. is well known, that. 



Cornwallis in Bengal. By tht provisions of this rode, flie rights 
pB/hleyes, 'ami %n$hf*ts y of the. whole agricultural eoww unity of tie 
.Bengal Provinces were annihilated , while the Company’s judicial 
*" Is, who were ail stvo’u to decide according to its dictates, 


O] 

were 
of 


ere compelled to apply the whole force and power of the courts 
law m aid of the work.” Preface to A Memoir on the Land 
Tenure and Principles of Taxation. 

“'The possessions of the Ryot# either individually or by 
villages, were herediiarv possessions. So long as they confirmed 
to pay to Government the due proportion of the produce, they 
could mg lawfully be dispossessed. They not otil) transmitted 
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flj0U’ .vemnsmos h>miesdent, hut. had tiny power of algmi^tioj^ and 
\\ either sell t}\bm or giv? Them away/’ J^iilTy Hist fay. ol. Ihu 
British India. ■ di 3. p. 273. 

•• The fceivi<mqy of the Indian system of caMys am! laws of 
inheyitaiich,;’ 'says f :$u- Thomas 11 linr'o hi his letter to. Miy .iVrrtr, 
<l:iieu the 2(;iih .August, l dud, "nKviys .has beett, nod .imirt. be,, i p 
keep hiid divided into small portions among t’u* Ryots/ aiul to 
make the same poison labourer, tanner, apd landlord. Why then 
at.tempt to subvert an Anient system, which places fchp great body 
of the Ilyuts above want, renders them industrious.,, frugal, and 
comfortable, and preserves the simplicity of their manners and 
their respect fur public nuthoritv. There is no (people on earth* 
among whom there is great,or suhordination than among the Hirin' 
doos, who never saw proprietary zemindars, anti! they were created 
by. the (.'ompuuvV Govermnem/y Quoted in IMnejples and Holley 
of Brtfisi India, p. 12. 

44 .In the Bengal Province- they (the zemindars) wore created 



On what basis do you think that the right of tho ryot is. 
fixed If—Qa this point. 1 looked into the nature of the.. Muhometlau 

law, as applied to India.In the Mahoniedan law the eitlrivatpr 

is called Rttbppl i. ;w. which means " master or owner of the soil/ 
and the property described to he in the cultivator, under l b,? r.enu 
Malik, manning the most indefeasible right of property. The 
Kmaurn, or governor, in Ids instructions to his agents for settling 
with the .cultivators for the khiraj or revenue (for no third elainiant 
io the produce of the soil is ever mentioned) directs, that he, the 
cultivator, shall retain of Ids produce enough for the . subsistence 
of hipismf and family, till the next harvest, with seed to sow again/ 1 
Thomas, hertcsrpie, J3scp Ibid. 230h Ibid. 

“■They.regulations and the practice of the country from time 
immemorial gave him (zemindar) authority to collect the Govern¬ 
ment share-of the produce, but always allowing the cultivator or 
owner of the .soil to reserve there of, ip the first instance, that portion 
I have already desenphd as requisite for his comfortable support 
and that of ids family, 1 ! Ibid. ibid. 2315. Ibid, 

14 I do not consider, that, the Government gave him (zemindar) 
any. right, or. implied any right, in lum to justify bis dispossessing 
a ryot, who yielded, up I hot portion of Ids produce, winch was over 
and above what I have described. The zemindar could, no doubt, 
render himself .liable for what be pledged to Government ; but can 
it. therefore he &aui, ’hat he became armed by lean to desolate the. 
countryi by vwitiny his bad baryain, or gen&tps cupidity } on the 
amtiarf proprietors of the soil V* Ibid. Ibid. 23Uv Ibid. 




« When I was last before the Committee, having urged in ray 
a hi (emeu t respecting the kind rev emte system qf India the great 
importance of particular attention as well as to its principle. As 
to its effects l could wish, with permission, to say a few words in 
addition to my former evidence on .this subject. 

Too masters requiring most attention,, as regard.; tim revenue 
systems, may be classed under the following beads our 

revenue by stems owe their origin to laws and principles peculiar jo 
pur predecessor, the Mosul mans, according to which Urn ruling 
power assumes the right of being acknowledged sole proprietor of 
all the lands' in his dominions * secondly, as a merciful considers- 
lion for saving the lives and granting freedom to conquered sub¬ 
jects, the Musulmans also enacted, that, one-half the gro a produce 
of the soil should bo the share of the sovereign, in the enforcement 
of which rent and revenue came to be confounded, and. the whole 
class of the landed proprietors, properly so called, annihilated or 
reduced to beggary, or to become cultivating tenants or laborers, 
en their own states ; thirdly, that the Company’s Government ad¬ 
opted these principles on sue '.ceding to the Dowanny in Bengal 
in 1765, ns.well as in other provinces of India, which Jjava si 
submitted to our arms, without however attaching to them the eon- 
dition of either loss of life or of personal freedom ; fourthly, that 
half the gross produce of the soil of extensive dominions being 
utterly incapable of ascertainment, the Imposition of such a rate as 
a land tax; could never he otherwise than unequal in the extreme 
and, the collection of it arbitrary and vexatious; fifthly, that the 
# l5 train mure of this exorbitmt rove nne 1 m for ages k opt dou n. 

and still keeps down, the great, mass of the native, inhabitants In 
the lowest stages of .poverty and ignorance ; sixthly, that hosts of 
native servants in subordinate situation and low salaries, are 
necessarily employed to .collect .this most oppressive and unequal 
tax, whose acts no vigilance on tW part of Collectors or judges, 
has hitherto been able to control, and whose extortions on private 
account, in addition to the public revenue, add iiTemidiably to ihp 
wretchedness ami poverty of the people ; seventhly, that besides the 
excessive pressure of this tax, Government, in the oxermso ci its 









legislature left me without die.i^eam -k poind vg out to the atm- 
plants a ay mole in which- ibey ,«nght hope ip obtain red-vss. 

In ail ' t fi*?® e 9 ul(l ,;b " ir - iJj ' :5 $8® '•'• 

propvitffota ; &ppem;e\d,tp. ,b^jrqyi $Hpn oi amuhuation, an<j unties? r a 
remedy is speedily applied, the class will be. soon extinct. Indeed, 

I fear, that any remedy that could be proposed would even now 
come too lute to be- of any effect in the estates of Bengal 5 for the 
ib/ease of twenty years. which has been bet, to z nr odors pjf, that 
province, will have .given them the power, and they lav..: never 
wanted tho.inclination, to extinguish the rights of this class, so 
that no remnant of them will be soon discoverable, In It he man¬ 
ner, the Con oners of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, 
speaking of these persons, remark : ‘The whole of this valuable 
Hass of lanJbok - may he considered to bo extinct in toe Bower 
I'rovduces, iiv con3-'r|uonof the interpretation put on too t:* c of 
general zemindar, wiu>wa3 considered, by the terms of the Perma¬ 
nent Sot Ament, ,;e the uvdversal proprietor of the sod, and the 
fountain fronrwfoeh alone any other person could derive a property. 
JBen.'jid.licpenue tielertio-as , yol. I, p■ 301 and <>7i. 

It is, no doubt. known to several noble fords of this Cumimt- 
tfto, that village communities and other associations exist among 
t-b.? nati v ©s to . which r pa rticu la r rights a ml pro viloges atta’c In 
ArujUg others, the lands belonging to villages are either a joint- 
property or divided into separah- estates. These proprietors in the 
Upper Provinces of Bengal are called Malgnzars. In the , settle- 
m$u>: i' i tb uv 1 , flie beau man of the village or .udder ,Ma.- 
guzar.is treated with and made responsible for the who!.-- demand. 
Thos.o joint or - village properties have consequently been treated in 
many instances as one. esfoUj, and in in© event of a hudder malgu- 
z,^r fading in his payment, the yrhole village -is sold to make good 
arrears ; all the joint or minor proprietors, the innocent and the de~ 
foe' 'i-., .-offer log!-!her : their am-Unt here!IiLay properties are 
lost to thom,.anci.iViade over, for a price, generally to a, stranger, by 
whom the real landlords are then considered in no bettor kgL than 
mere tonants-at-will., Nqw ijiy Lords,, it is impossiobg flue! acts of 
this kind could have occurred, ami they have unhappily- been but 


loo frequent had we beer, better acquainted with native usage*, 
institution's,'and rightS^Mdc our intercourse with the-natives' ueen 
more intimate,—or had natives of respectability ami character ^oc¬ 
cupied situations to enable them, either by conveying information, 
or in the of 1 their official functions- to check such pro¬ 

ceedings. But these matters, with many others ef a like import, 
r a ve ,-,i mngly impressed on my mind the necessity of native' co- 
operation and aid, if wo really moan to improve the state of India 
and the condition of its people. At all events, the experiment may 
trn worth trying, shite alt other mearts devised by tllo ablest of out" 
'European ptiblic servants have hitherto proved unsue<v.«stu].’' ^ M 
7Wjihrd's, Kty /Mi/. 3361. Minutes of EvuUnce,. tided Committee 
o/' tAe JhwM of Lordsi 1830. 

•« About'this time (1784-5) Mr. James Grant, junto-, who had 
been employed as amhm.-.adot at the Court of Hydrabad, wrote 
a very laborious statistical account of the districts lying' between 
Masulipatam and Gunjam, which had long been in the possession 
of the British Government, but whose history was a great desi¬ 
deratum. Mr. Grant also wrote an ' analysis of the Mahomedan 
* stem in Bengal ami Belter, wherein he entered very fully into 
the nature of landed tenures generally, and took great pains to 
show the real position of the Zemindar, who, from the nature of 
Vis condition in Bengal, had been mistaken, as we have before 
*,xm. to be the real proprietor of thd lauds, the revenues of which 
1m collected for the Stated’ Brhjgi Land Tax in India , p. 157. 

Sir John Macpherson, in a Minute dated 4th July 1781!,-ex¬ 
pressly states : ‘ After an attentive perusal of Mr. Grant's 
'Analysis. I have not, for my own part, a doubt but the gmvrm. 
ancient revenue accounts of these provinces have boon either 
mutilated or kept back from the knowledge of Company's Agents, 
from the time of our acquisition of Dow army. 

It is mute) to discover with certainty; that we have yet a great 
fteat to learn in the revenue line, and we are fortunate, if we dart 
eoite- i. and take up the links of ancient form. One thing is cer¬ 
tain, nothing was more complete, more simple, correct, and sys¬ 
tematic, than the ancient revenue system of this country. It was 
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formed so as to protect the people who paul it from oppression, 
and secure to the sovereign his full and legal rights. 

The accounts of every village are kept, on the part 'oS the 
ryots, by an accountant of their own free election, called a 
Mouuddum or Polail, which accountant settles the just dims of 
Government with officer on the part of Govemcnt called Putwarries. 
After adjusting their accounts respectively, they both repair, or 
send deputies at stated periods, to the principal town of the district 
with their accounts and collections, to bo rendered to their respective 
principals, viz,, the Zemindar and tho Cammgoeh” Ibid,, 
p, p, 157-53. 

Wa now come to his (Mr, Grants’) opinion with regard to Ze¬ 
mindars. * It is to be regretted, that-some palpably erroneous 
and dangerous doctrines, subversive of one of die first most 
essential and best ascertained principles of Eastern legislation, by 
which the proprietary right of the soil is constitutional (consti¬ 
tutionally) and solely vested in the sovereign ruler, should of fare 
have gone forth arid received—not only the sanction of 'speculative 
writers misled by the misrepresentations of ignorant travellers, 
or by partial analogous reasoning, from, an imperfect understan¬ 
ding of fact and local circumstances, but also be adopted and 
strenuously urged by men of influence and experimental know¬ 
ledge, equally eminent for ability and integrity.’ The erroneous 
doctrines he explains in another part of his report, to consist in 
supposing the Zemindars to be the proprietors of their estate's.' 
1 The proposition is so palpably absurd and erroneous in principle, 
that it seems impossible to express it in ,;ny terms of language, 
which do not at the same time convey a seif-refutation, and expose 
the fallacy both of the premises and the conclusion.' In this ins¬ 
tance Mr. ; Grant’s opinion is borne out by the most conclusive 
evidence and the experience of fifty years. In another place he 
observes with respect to the natives of Hindoostan, it would be a 
most danyerom innovation (diametrically opposite to the letter and 
spirit of all oriental legislation, ancient and modern, devised by 
conquerers) to admit) either in theory or practice, the doctrine of 
private individual landed property by inheritance, free- or feudal 
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ten -m>e wlauling he timid the period' of ai nay-jU- M4- : ; bat.'above ally 
seeing that tlie great (aw of society (public exnodittiiqy) requires 
tire, fell aid of established financial rosonres (jusfcly proportioned 
to tlie gross annual produce of the soil) and equitably nied^mte 
with respect to the notuml waits or ability of the. peasantry, and 
only ban-If sufficients on the most economical scale, -'to supply the 
absolute exigencies of the lenient protecting sovereign state, under 
the dominion of which such rare advantages are enjoined, amidsfc 
the'despotism, tyranny, and oppression, common to almost ail the 
other countries of Asia’.” Ibid., p. p, 163*64. ■ ■■ 

•‘ When the .Mogul Government substituted itself throughout 
the greater part of India for the Hindoo rulers, it proceeded, on a 
different priiu’ij iC. A. minute survey was made of the■ land, R*.d- 
upon that survey an assess e men fc was founded, fixing the specific 
pay mem due to die- Government from each field., If this asses s-. 
nient had never been exceed ;A, the: ryots would have been in a 
comparatively a.nvantageou^ position of peasant proprietors'., subject 
to a heavy,' but a. fixed: quiuvui. him absence, how r of any 
real protection against illegal extortions, rendered this. improvc- 
im-mi in their condition rather nominal than real ;, ami except 
during the oyci si on tv I accident. of a. humane and vigorous local 
adnunistrafcor, Mm . exactions hod 'no. practical limit ...but the in¬ 
ability of the ryot, to pay more. 

It was to this state of things, that the ’English rulers of India 
succeeded ; and they were, at an early period, struck with the 
iiripnrtanee of putting, an end to this arbitrary- character of.'the 
land revenue. -Mid imposing r; fixed Knot to the Government de¬ 
mand, They, did not attempt-to. go back to the Mogul valuation. 
It has been in general the very rational practice of, the .English 
Government in India, to pay little regard to what was paid doyn. 
as the theory of the native*,•• institutions, ,b,ut to enquire into the 
rights which existed and were respected in practice, and to protect 
and enlarge those. .For a long'tlmuy however, it blundered grie¬ 
vously about matters of fa ct, and grossly mis understood the usage* 
mid rights which it .found existing.' Its mistakes , arose from the. 
inability' of ordinary minds to imagine a state of social relations 



different frmifa tfoftp vpkb whudi .they hw pvft\Hi«atjy 
I; India r. Mnghtnoy being accustomed • <io gn-*?H esi■.I..*s ami great 
landlords, the English' rulers took k for granted,-that I ndia must 
pofesnss the like ; and looking round ior mme s$t -of -people, .who 
might be taken for the' objects of 'their search] they pitched upo-si 
• a sort of tax-gatli;;rers' called -Zemindars, ‘ Zemindar', ■■rfjfcy a the 
philosophical historian of India, ( bad son a- of the a i trtl.nip s which 
belong to a land-owner ; he collected the rents -of a particular 
district, he governed the cultivators of that - distrtcb, lived in a 
comparative splendour, and his son succeeded hi.m when lie dh*b 
The Zemindars,' therefore, if Wa# inferred without delay, were the 
proprietors of the soil, the landed nobility and gen try of India. 
It was not considered that the Zemindars, .though they collect ed 
the rents, did not keep them, but paid them ail away .with a small 
deduction to the Government. It was not considered that, if 
they governed .the rvots] ar.d in many respects ext- re hod over them 
; J t -y) otic- power, they did not govm rn th Gi n a $ ten bin tsaot their?: ti 
iog their lands either at will or by contract upder tl em. TUe posses¬ 
sion of tiie ryot was an hereditary possession, from winch it was un- 
kwfnl for the Zemindar to displace him : for every farthing which 
the Zemindar drew from the ryot, he. was bound to account .; ami it 
was only by-fraud, if, out of all .that he collected, he retained an 
anna more than the small portion, wbideas pay for collection, ha 
was permitted to received MW‘$ /Jhio/y -of British bniia. vol. VI, 
p. :3 p2. 

The essential principle of property being to. assure to nil per¬ 
sons what thoy have produced by their labour and aeeuinitiated; by 
their abstinence, this principle cannot apply to what is not the 
produce of labour, the raw material of the earth. If the land 
derived its productive power wholly from' nature, and nor. at all 
f V om in d us try, or if th ere wore a n y m ea n s of d' sent m h i at it i g what 
is derived from oach source, i t not only would hot he - necessary, 
hut it -would be the height, of injustice, to let the gift- of nature be 
engrossed l.-.y u tew. The use of the land in Agriculture most, in¬ 
deed, for the time being, be of utmost necessity exclusvvo ; the 
same person who has ploughed and gown must wi porntiUed to 


reap: but fire land might be occupied for one season only, as among 
the ancient Germans,- or might be periodically re-divided as po¬ 
pulation increased ; or the State might be the universal landlord, 
and,, die cultivators tenants under it. either on. lease or at will.'* 
AfiU'a Political Kcmwpiu, rob I, p. p. 280-81* 

■ t When the ‘ sacredness of property' is 'talked of, it should 
aUvays bo^romernhered, that, this sac red ness does not. belong in. the 
same degree to landed property. No man made the land, it is 
the original inheritance of the whole species. Public reasons exist 
for its being appropriated. But-if ■ those. reasons lost their force, 
the thing would be unjust. It is no hardship to any one to be ex¬ 
cluded from what others have produced. They were not bound to 
-produce it for his use, ami he loses nothing by not sharing in what 
otherwise would not have existed at ail. Hut it is some hardship 
to he born into the world, and to Sind all nature’s gifts previously 
engrossed, and no place left for the new comer. To. reconcile 
people to'this, after they have once admitted into their minds the 
idea, that any moral rights belong t6 them as-:human beings, it will 
always be necessary to. convince them, that the exclusive appropri¬ 
ation is good for mankind on: the whole, themselves included. But 
this is what no human being could he persuaded of, if the relation 
between the land-owner and the cultivator were the .same every¬ 
where, as it k in Ireland, : . : -.imi, 

•Laruled property is felt, even by those most tenacious, of its 
rights, to be a different tiling from other property ; and where the 
• bulk of the community have been disinherited of their share of it, 
;tiul it has become the exclusive attribute of a;small minority, men 
■have.gonorally tried to reconcile it, at least in. theory, h> their 
souse of justice, by.endeavouring to attach duties to it, and erect¬ 
ing it into a sort of magistracy, either moral or legal. But if the 
Suite is at liberty to treat the posse ssors of land as- public function¬ 
aries, it is only going one step further to. say, that if is at liberN 
to discard them. The claim of the land-owners to the land is alto¬ 
gether subordinate to the • general policy of the State; The pri.ntd- 
ple of property gives them no light !o the lamb but only a right to 
•cmUriensiUi.on for whatever portion of thuir interest, in the Mud It 


may be the policy' of the State to deprive them of......But .subject 

to this proviso, the State is at liberty to deal with lauded property 
as the general interests of the Comm unity may require, even to the 
extent, if it so happen, of doing with the whole, what is done with 
a part whenever a bill is passed for a railroad or a new street...... 

The community has too much at stake in the proper cultivation of 
the laud, and in the conditions annexed to the occupancy of it, to 
leave these things to the discretion of a class of persons called 
landlords, when they have shown themselves unfit for the trust. 
The legislature, if it pleased, might convert the whole body of 
landlords into fund-holders or pensioners, and raise the tenants 
into proprietors." Ibid., p.p 284-86. 

“It will be found, if we examine‘'the subject more closely, 
that our notions of private property in land are alfeogethoi peculiar. 
The alienation of the public territory to individual proprietors is a 
modern invention. The bale idea of alienation is repugnant to 
three-fourths of the human race. To the American Indian, North 
and Smith, to the Now Zealander, the South Sea Islander, the 
aborigines of Africa and .Australia, the idea is altogether incompre¬ 
hensible. To their unsophisticated notions the land appears to bo 
as accessary to then existence as the air they breathe, The idea 
of its absolute permanent, alienation never entered their minds, as 
they cannot conceive of the existence of the tribe or nation apart 
from the• soil. 'Individual ownership of the soil is as repugnant 
to the civilized mind as to the savage—to the semi-bar¬ 
barous nationalities of the west, as to the luxurious civilization of 
the east. Thus in Mexico, we are told the people held the lands 
in common, and alienation was unknown. (Premtt's History of 
the Oonqued of Mexico, p. 18 ). In ^ancient Egypt, the soil belonged 
exclusively to the sovereign. Herodotus tolls us, that Sesostjpis 
‘ made a division of the soil of Egypt among the inhabitants, as¬ 
signing square plots of ground of equal size to all, and obtaining 
Ms duel' revenue from the rent, which the holders were required to 
pay Mm every year. If the river carried away any portion of a 
man's lot/he appeared before the king, and related what had happened, 
upon which the king sent, persons to determine by measurement 
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the exact extent of loss, and thenceforth only swell a rent was 
demanded of him, as was proportionate to the reduced size of the 
land: -Hfimdot m, book, i. i c. 100. liawlo-nson s TraiidaVion, 
>.p. 247-40. 

The same system of tenure is in force in Egypt at the present 
day ; and so tenacious are the rulers of that country of their right 
of control over the soil, that the date Pacha dispossessed of their 
hinds almost all private proprietors, allotting-., as a partial compensa¬ 
tion to each, a pension for life proportioned to tho.extent qfland 
taken from them. Lane's Modem Egyptians, vol. L, p. 194. 

In Turkey the land is held under four different forms 
tenures. There are 1 Mori or Grown lands ;■ 2 Vacov.f or pious 
foundations ; 3 MaHkamh 'or Crown grants ; 4 Malici or, free-hold 
property. The first forms by far the largest portion of the terri¬ 
tory, and is held direct from the Crown. The right to cultivate 
any particular portion of laud is conceded on the payment to the 
Crown of a stipulated rent,' and the laiuT so held, may he trailv- 
nutted ton father to son, but cannot be alienated on any account 
whatsoever. The Sultan continues to exercise the right of seig¬ 
niory ovur such land) and if the' holder neglect to cultivate it for 
a period of three years, it is liable to be forfeited. The second 
form of tenure was obtained by grants from the sovereign for reli¬ 
gions and educational purposes, and is entailed, The third kind 
was originally granted to the soph’is or old feudal troops, in recom¬ 
pense for stipulatedmilitary services, and is hereditary, and, like 
■the former, is exempt from taxation. T he last term oi tenure, anu. 
that which exists to the smallest ex,‘out, is im-hobr, and is Clift Poly 
confined to house property iti towns and land in the immediate 
vicinity. 

In India, from time immemorial the ownership of the soil has 
beef) vested iii the State. The sovereign was the landlord, and the 
cultivators the tenants. The land was held on the comm.unal sys¬ 
tem, as in ftussia, each community cupahiihg witibn itself all. the 
elements of self-government. ■ The village community was govern¬ 
ed by the headman, who collected the rents from the'cultivator?, 
and paid thorn to the -representative of the sovereign. Vnd this is 
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the <r, ueral system of )a n-1 i enure 11 i fougWit l nd'ia- at 11 1 n present 
day, Government Being d& facto * landlord of the v,he:> teilifcory 
under its sway ; hut it was long before our rulers understood the 
exact nature of the land tenure of this country. The zemindars 
who collected the rents in a particular district, were regarded bv 
{hem as the real owners, corresponding to the la ndlords of England: 
It was not, understood that when the zemindars collected the rents, 
they .did not keep them, hut handed them over to their sovereign, 
after deducting a percentage ter collection, which enabled them 
to live in splendour. 

The importance of the land revenue to our Government may 
be imagined from the fact, that it forms the principal, portion of 
the national income. Even now, notwithstanding the waste and 
mismanageihent inevitable where the tents are assessed and collect¬ 
ed by strangers ignorant- of the eapabilities of the country, and of 
the customs of its inhabitants, the revenue from land alone, 
previous to the Mutiny, met all the expenditure of fh'6 empire 
except military charges, which, in a conquered country, are neces¬ 
sarily heavy. The expenditure included public works, navy, mint, 
interest on debt and pensions; and if we deduct waste and aliena¬ 
ted land, the; revenue to meet this large expenditure was derived 
from about one-sixth of the whole territory.'’ The WeshnhiMer 
tfmuVm col. X?XXUL. p.,>. Mp$l. 

' The relative condition of the zemindars, the cultivators, and 
the Government, is thus pointed out by Mr. Shore in his objection 
to the resolution for’rendering the proposed system permanent. 

That, -the contribution of the zemindars is proportioned 
to their respective incomes (supposing the whole of the public 
revenue to be the private income of the zemindars), we know with 
certainty; wo also profess to take from them nine-tenths of their 
receipts. The proportion paid by the railtiVator^ blHlie soil may 
be reckoned at a half, or it may be nearei perhaps, to three ifths 
ot the gross produce. Taking this at a buna tea parts, the claims 
oi Government may be estimated at forty-five. The zemindars 
and mid or-renters may be supposed to have fifteen, and forty 
remains with the cnhtvuto.%’. Mr, (afterwards Sir John) Shore’s 




Minute, dated the 8th December 1879.” Briggs' Land Tax in 
India, p. 172. 

“The Committee of the House of Commons observe that 'it 
was the opinion of some intelligent servants of the Company, that 
rather than make any more revenue settlements by contracts in 
the gross, it would he better to revert to the system of former 
Governments/ ” Ibid., p. 175. 

“The various reports, which now (at the time of making the 
settlement permanent) poured in from all quarters, tended to shake 
the opinions of those, who had been foremost in declaring the 
.zemindars tq be the laud proprietors, and Mr. Shore entered a 
strong minute on the council records against hastily confirming, 
or rather conferring, rights in perpetuity, which were at all events 
new, and might be found to belong to others.' 7 ,/bid., p, 178 

Our readers will fiud several other passages elsewhere, which, 
though for the sake for convenience placed under different heads, 
will yet servo to strengthen our views on this subject. With these 
remarks, we now place before them a few examples of the fact, 
that the ryots were the reel proprietors of the soil, 

“ In Bengal, on the • other band, the, zemindar, in the cases 
alluded to, was invariably a cultivator, and had been nothing else, 
until the Permanent Settlement made him a zemindar or contrac¬ 
tor for the revenue also. Mr. Tucker, the Commissioner in Svlbot, 
mentions a fact strongly elucidating this. He states that new 
village zemindars, whom he terms ‘ Meerassidars/ as at Madras, on 
being required to exchange engagements with their cultivators, 
‘when summoned by the Collector, urged that they had no ryots; 
that the whole of their lands were nij job’ cultivated by' themselves 
or their lured servants, and that, therefore, they had no pottahs to 
grant; that they were themselves the ryots, and the State tho 
zemindar, under which character they were willing to receive 
pot tabs from the Collector, and execute cabuleuts in return.'" 
A. }). Campbell. Papers Laid before the Select Committee of the 
Jlgyse of Comnums, 18 M. 

“The Collector of Shahabad writes:—‘The’ Bah,is (new con¬ 
tracting prViprietors) have come here., but Hie men whose talooks 


(small estates) Wfiav included in the t$<ih>Xd district of 874 villages, 
ww claim, to be, proprietors, and deny that the BaMs are possess¬ 
ed of any deeds, which can justly deprive them of their rig]its. in 
like manner the heads of several of the villages composing such 
talookfl make the same affirmation, till at length they absolutely 
refused to enter into any agreement, but as maliks (proprietors), 
declaring they would rather lose their lives than acquiesce in yiekl- 
ing what they consider their hereditary rights.’ ” Briggs' land 
Tax in India, p.p. 17-1-74. 

“ The Ghief or Deputy Governor of the district ot Dacca, in 
reply to an order requiring him to send an estimate ot the waste 
land of which the Government intended to dispose to the r 
created proprietors, writes as follows: — ‘ I believe, there is no 
district in the three Provinces of Bengal., Behar, and Orissa., that 
has more jungle and waste land, iu it than Dacca-, but the whole is 
claimed as the property of individuals, who, though they receive 
no profit from it, and are too indolent themselves to make it pro¬ 
ductive of any, will not suffer others to bring' it into a state ol cul¬ 
tivation without, some recompenseand so very tenacious are they 
of jt. that even in the.suburbs of the city, (which lor three or four 
miles is almost impenetrable jungle infested by wild ferocious 
animals), a man cutting down a single tree will be sued by the 
proprietor for damages.’ It never occurred to the Deputy Uover- 
nor, that any other reason for abandoning this private land existed 
than mere indoknee, whereas the least consideration ought to 
have pointed out other causes—either want of capital, or excess 
of. taxation, which did not admit of its being cultivated so as to 
repay the expense ot clearing it. Ibid., p. 174, 

“The Collector of Samn, in a letter of the 23rd July 1780, 
gives the following true definition of a zemindari: ‘It is a por¬ 
tion of land col. fisting of sundry farms paying revenue to Govern¬ 
ment, belonging to mi/inbevless proprietors, managing then 
lands -either themselves or through their agents, but acting in 
general under a nominal proprietor called zemindar (with whom 
they engage for their revenue), ho having a ica,i pro pm ty , perhaps, 
a fiftieth pari of the zemindari.’ In another place, the same 
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Oolh'.'fwr (fixtJteli the insl'i’-iM't; of a village p%big ‘ aft hfftldlp'd v ;:; 
(sixty pounds), and lav ing fifty two-proprietors/ (Vide 'Appendix 
!*• Tift)I li sport; \x 8lt ,M.r. Shore’s Hkutb). It is evident that 
this was on.- of those villages in 'which the proprietary rigid- of the 
enlti valors Still ex is tod. Again the state of the proprietors is 
thus 'substantially described' t>y the Collector of Sarun: that f they 
were in general"involved in great distress, and their lands mort¬ 
gaged over and over again, both on public and private accounts, -to 
almost their hill value; that the proprietors it, this situation have 
made over their lauds, or entrusted them to a superior zemindar, 
w ho 1 favours the posse,usion with the indulgence and assistance by 
procuring for the proprietors continual and occasional loans”' 
H> p.p. 170- 71. 

Colonel Briggf says: “ Numerous other instances of a similar 
nature occur in the course of iny researches.” lbid. } jk 175. 


Jit> Land Settle Yti.e'iit by th.<* fwyli^h. f } I'^vio’tis to the 1 Vov /lomenfc 
. • Settlement 

I Ik- suftle’Ui’nfywhich had been ipcwle by the English previ¬ 
ous to the Permanent Settlement, was well calculated, to protect the 
ryot, from the. .ppregion of the. farmer or ssemimW. This will 
- m ■- % : v■ froin the foI lo\vi ng • extractse (loinmi tt,ee mf Ci n■ tut 
appointed in 1772,1 consisting 0 f the president, (fob Hastings, and 
h>ur other members of Hoi-'-'i'iunent; first opened their operations 
in Nuddea, the settlement of which urns meant*to bo the model 
for mhor districts, d'ho mwnL>n.timM9 'given -by the Committee to 
(la* burners with whom the s.-ttloment was made, contained con - 
dr bonis besfi-eAltn dateil lor the'protection of the -ryots from'arbitrary 
b\ I.,'.; op; down what wovile he the .general rate of rent, 
ami by providing punishments, should the' farmer exceed it. The 
followiog extract wifi at once show how the wimihiama provided 
in- favonr of the rvots 

!)//o—* Upon oil lands mririvaled by.the ryots in the Mofuasif, 
you are to collect the original jhm-fna of the last and foregoing 
year. 
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10 ih ,—For such portion of laud, as r,ho ryots voluntarily under¬ 
take to cultivate, you arc to givh' .thorn PoUnh on satisfactory 
terms, agreeably to which you.are to receive their root, The rente 
of sudi grounds as are cultivated by ryots without any Poitah, 
you are to collect, according to the rates of the- Porgumiaba 

i :u/i.~You arc to let the rates of 'lie former Malguswwy and 
the Pottah for the present year's cultivation be the standard of 
your collections from the ryots,-should it be known that you exact 
more, you will not only have to repay the ryots the sums which 
you have so exacted, but. also make a proportional forfeiture to 
Government; and if it is r<'presented that you are a second time 
guilty of any oppression on the ryot,;?, your farms shall then be 
made Khas, and you shall pay a tine to Government.’ Appendi x 
to the Sixth Report of-the Secret 'Oohtmifcteo of 1772.” Baku, 
Smijeeb ChwnzUi' Ohaifarfw'ti Benge.! HyoU. 


The Per m a yient- Sett ? e/meiti. 

" With a mind' {Vaught with the excellency hi 1 a scheme, which 
should create a number of great landed proprietors, he {Lord 
Cornwall iu) very early conceived the pi »ieefc cl establishing '-hem •; 
and the favourite though erroneous doctrine, that the zemindars 
were the real landlords of the districts they superintended, obtained 
his ready credence. He thought that no species of management 
but, that of gfeat landholders was calculated to produce-real bene¬ 
fit to .a State; and nothing lint this conviction could have fortified 


a mind like his against the direct evidence, which everywhere 
assailed of the fallacy of the ideas 'which he persisted in upholding. 

Mayin g laid down this principle,'fe easily btonght h&n&d£ to 
believe, rhfct the znmmdate, avowedly the. revenue coHeutoiu and 


contv:iejdeceiving ten pbtffb&tifc. : -gooey for them serve.* *■ 1 11 > t 
were,'or at. any rate, ought to be made,.tli& proprietors of ihedis- 1 
t.riots over.'which'*they, wore the hereditary superin tendon*.s. H'to 
S'ntimonte of the Governor-General spread through the service, 
the majority of whose members were as ignorant of the institution-! 
m they were of -die-history and the language of the country, and 
received general assent, From this number of persons, however. 
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must, be excepted some, who had penetrated more deeply, and who 
had employed themselves in researches, which though compara¬ 
tively superficial were sufficient, to convince them, that much lay 
hidden beneath the surface, which a more minute local scrutiny 
would bring to light, Among others, who were most, distinguished 
on this occasion, was the Acting Collector of Bhaugulpur, whose 
reports had shaken the; opinion of the Governor-General himself, 
as to the tact of the zemindars being the proprietors, instead of 
being flie public functionaries of their districts; and with those 
persons it was resolved to contract for the land tax. The proposed 
settlement of Marquis Cornwallis only embraced in the first place 
a. period of ten years, which if approved by the Court of Directors 
was to be declared permanent, and to limit for ever the public de¬ 
mand of Government on each district. The districts were hence¬ 
forth to be deemed private estates conferred in perpetuity on the 
revenue contractors. He was impatient, of the delay attending 
further investigations, ami of the vexatious state of ignorance in 
which he A it himself and ho cut the GORDIAN KNOT.” Thus 
he, by a stroke of Ins pen, reduced the vast mass of peopleof Bengal, 
Debar, and Orissa, from their position of allodial proprietors 
to that of mere tenauts-at-will; thus he handed them over in the 
g>'oss to the tender mercies of a few cruel and rapacious zemindars; 
thus he raised the monument of terrible British injustice, which 
has spread ruin and desolation throughout the.land, ami which, if 
not demolished, will, at no distant future, reduce the State, itself 
to bankruptcy. '‘Instead of simply confirming to the zemindars 
their hereditary property, he tendered to them the sole proprietor¬ 
ship of the districts they managed as the servants of Government, 
tor the con side rat ion of receiving from them a fixed sum for ever 
equal to the average of that, whiclvhas been paid within the last 
ten or twenty years.” Briyeftf t aid Tax in India , p. Him 

Buie of Estate# for At-rears of Jlevemie, and the Consequences 

the.) eof to Ui uler-ten to res. 

Ctenoral Rules. “ Whenever the whole or a portion of the 
lands of any zemindar, independent tulookdar, or other actual 





p-oprl-rot' of inud, shall be dispose* of at public sale for i Tic 
.-.i arrears or the public assessment, alt engagements, 
vhh.'lrsitch proprietor ill have contracted with dependent ttiltok- 
d:o'.e rlv.se f-do 1 a b ■ • or ■! in the-lands s> Id, agt also are 
I oases to ubder-farmers, and pdttahs to ryots, for the cult 'vatiohdf 
♦ 1-0 wh or coy part o." such lands-, (with ^lie ’’exception of the 
, --I \p i. /-timre-, flot t a hs, sti id 1 cases. spool tied fh Suction jg VI!. arid 
VI 13 .), shall stand eahcelled from tlife day fatf-sale, and the purchaser 
or purchasers of the kwh shall be ac liberty to collect ffbhi such 
dependent talookdars, and from the ryots or chlfuvntorsof thv lands 
I*.f. hi iiirui and the not firmed, whatever the former -prop-iofor 
would b:i be< =1 entitled : tc ch .-.V a 'e.niinp t-’ dm osm Wished 
osap’s and rate- of the pergunnub. o" district in which neb hrrls 
may be, situated, had the engagements hP erindelkd TteVdr 

•. i ■ xnv., i7bd m b 

.« Nothing contained in,tips Regulation shall be..construed : Xp 
prohibit any zemindar, independent taiuoUdur, yi; other acUud 
proprietor of hind, selling, giving, or otherwise disposing of any 
part of his lands as a dependent talook.” See. G. 


.'■‘The rides (regarding- the rates pf rent) ,in the preceding 
Section are to be considered applicable .not only- to the poitidi?, 
which the ryots are entitled In demand in the first instance u ; u<ier 
Regulation VIIJ., .!703, but .also, to the renewal of polfcahs, which. 


tutor expire or become can celled under .Regulation X. UVkOd. 
And to remove all doubt regarding the rates at which too ryots 
shall be entitled to have such potiahs.renewed, it is declared, that 
no proprietor, or funner of land, or any other person, shall require 
ryots, whose put tabs, may expire or become cancelled under the ia^t 
mentioned.Regulation, • to take out new potiahs at higher rates than 
the established rates of the .Pergununh for hinds f the same quality 
anu description, but that ryots shall be entitled to have such p-it bdH 



instance, by Regulation VIII., 17d8. 


mewed at the established rates, upon making application for dint 
purpose to the person by whonx their potto hs are to he granted, in 
■ sunn; in •inner us ih ey are e nti tl ed 1 1 • d e r riaml puttahs in t " ! 
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fi ii at a public sale for arrears, the Collector shall see reason 
to believe, that the highest bidder, or the person with whom he is 
about to con leu de a sale, is purchasing for the detail iter, or has given 
in a fictitious name, concealing that of the true purchaser or pur¬ 
chasers, or has stated as the purchaser the name of a person other 
than the party or parties with whose money, at whose risk, and for 
whose benefit, the purchase may have been made, or has concealed 
the name of any such party, it shall be competent to him to refuse 
to conclude the same. In every such case, however, he shall hold 
a proceeding in the Persian language, stating distinctly the grounds 
of his belief, and tho reason cf his setting-aside the individual, and 
disallowing the purchase. Provided also, that in such cases the 
party so bidding shall be liable to a lino equal in amount to the de¬ 
posit, which would have boon paid, had the sale been concluded at 
the pr : oe bid, or to such other fine not exceeding that amount, an 
the Board may, on the report of the Collector, see fit to impose; 
all such fines adjusted by the Board shall be recoverable by the 
process in use for the recovery of arrears of revenue from sudder 
farmers and their sureties” Beg. XI., 1822, see. 15. 

All these Regulations were treated by the zemindars as riot 
worth the paper on which they were written. The frauds perpetrated 
by them by wilfully neglecting to meet the demands of tho Govern¬ 
ment, and re-purchasing the estates sold in satisfaction of those de¬ 
mands in fictitious names, and their conduct towards their under¬ 
tenants for raising tho rents stipulated in the pottahs, which stood 
cancelled from the day of sale, were productive of serious conse¬ 
quences—often involved them mid the under-tenants in. ruinous 
liligation, which only ended in the submission of the latter to the- 
demands of the former however exorbitant they were, and which 
proved a serious obstacle to tho improved agriculture. We need 
not dwell much upon this subject ; the following quotations w HI 
.fully elucidate the facts. 

“In regard to the practice inert! ioned by the Presidency Sad¬ 
der Board of Revenue, of deiaulting zemindars allowing their 
•estates -to be brought to sale for arrears of revenue and purchasing 
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thr- estates themselves in a fictitious name, it is resorted to, f 
bdieve, only by zomimiars, who have recently acquired, and conse¬ 
quently possess a large proprietary interest in their estates. Tho 
main' object of the practice Is to get rid of existing leases, and to 
obtain an immediate increase of rental by a fraudulent application 
of the Regulation, which annuls the leases of the zemindars, when 
their .estates are* sold for arrears of revenue; a Regulation, the 
existence of which not only operates perniciously by inducing tho 
practice adverted to, but opposes a complete bar to agricultural 
improvement, by depriving lease-holders uf all security in the 
stability of their leases " Ecetr&eta from a Minute by Mr. Mom f 
of Council, on U new 3e$& /, , w p&faose&iby the 8i&d i r» 
Board of lie venue, dated l Oth August 1HSS. Papers Regarding 
the (hvM'.qiumeee to Under-tenures of ike Sale of an Estate for 
A nya rs of Revenue. 

" Nor can it, be the interest of the Government to lend its 
willing aid to the depreciation Of landed properly, or to the more 
frequent occurrence 1 of- sales, and the changing of hands in the 
proprietors)! ip of estates, by the opening thus given to all the 
fraudulent alienations, which any proprietor, having his eye to an 
■p preaching sale, may .make in tho name of his relations and 
dependents, without fear of the consequences, or any of detection.” 
O. W. Smith, Eap Ibid., p. 71, 

“ Sale for arrears of revenue is a great evil, though an un¬ 
avoidable one. It is our duty to make the evil no greater than is 
absolutely necessary for the purpose for which sales are provided. 
Perhaps the greatest of all evils belonging to sales is the insecu¬ 
rity, which they bring upon under-tenants oi all descriptions, and, 
the mischievous power of annoyance, interference, and extortion, 
which they give to a new auction-purchaser over his under¬ 
tenants.” Sir F. J. Haiti day. ibid., p. ,28. 

“There is no question, His Honor in Ootmcil observes, but that 
the enhancement of the rent of under-holdings created, perhaps, 
forty or fifty years back, and held for all that time in good faith, 
without default on the part of the holder, merely because of th& 


iUujt 4 his superior, whiuh he has no moans either to prevent or 
reroaiiy, is m severe .hardship to,the individual, and must operate, 
injuriously on the. M of agdeulluro gnimmily, hv X 1met« 

1 ' ,jj 1 vvhi, ' h i; m ■ 1 1 ■■ 11Dst be presumed, that under tJir 

present law. any loss to an under-tenant, who had given a valuable 
ooiwidejaaioii for. hi.-: tenure, arising from the sale of the zumindmi 


•JWiUg to the, default-of the zemindar, is. recoverable by the under- 
ten:inr fifiii the delimiting zemindar by a ’civil -shir; for-the-ze- 
nundar has sold the same tiling twice, once to the under-tenant, 
and again to the a u.c 1 1 on -- pu i vb ase i \ But it would bo bettor to 
prevent, it possible, t|fe necessity.of such a suit, and to provide 
:\se kin St the -risk of the: zoin hida r’s i usoiy on ey afcfcen di ug it.” 
•h 1 ' > h > I bid., p, 37. 

“ ^ suspect tho Supreme Government will not listen to the 


proposal of the one definite section, declaring every tenant, who 
cannot, prove possession at the period of the Decennial Settlement 
ta he a mkre t™r(nUU-wi.U: and this is the (Laudm-dder*’) Society, 
that- takes up the cudgels against the resumption laws and their 
e nforce re ou t! 

I consider the exception made in favour of bm&jldr forms to 
la 1 equitable, and highly desirable for the interests of agriculture. 
O’he case put by the Landholders 4 Society is a very extreme and 
unlike one, .and laws arc not framed for such,- but for 001) Circes iu 
the 1.000, 


1 will put ;;noth' r ram, bn irmre ''onimon: --Apropn-u : , r 
■era n i:i.ri:n upon a long lease, and induces the farmer to pay 
down a heavy sum, as ail advance, <sf there is but a small portion- 
of rue la: ids m actual quitivhtddn, and the fenfoiof, m confidence of 
liis long gppe, lays down' a considerable sum of money, and ir, the 
course of a few yearn, Hie lands hfe" made highly productive.' fn 
ci'hor of these cases, tiny proprietor Bbcshis advantage in getting' 
rid of the tanner, which im manages -with little difficulty, by allow- 
ing' 1,he estate to be solyl for an annur of revenue, and pnrohissmg 
it in the name of one of his dependents” O- Mfo Bwidih, £}$<}-. 
J’viurr Member of the tiiuhler Board nf :.Hwcnne. J-dd.. p. tic. 
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"It. rt course incompatible with I hat iudiuvmenf to • 

, improvepiem. and ■onnouragenieut of agricultural pr up airy which 
oveiv good Government is bound. by suitable in.sji.tii tier jk .to hold- 
out,, that a bond-fide purchaser occupied iu making the most,,of his 
purchase by the outlay of capital aml skill, Attd promoting the 
public prosperity, while kiudably seeking his*own. should not only 
b® 8 ad do sily st: «p p.»!,.. \>u t totally, ruin ed by flu? w-iUu l fra' i d of the, 
seller. Yet Hiiyh, iis Mr. HnlUday so. forcibly, points out. is, and 
must be, the result of the present bnyA H. d/-, ffllwt,, Ayp, 
8e<yreta* fj io the Judder Board of JfaMPMV'. Jbul:i-,p. -72. 

“The cou-vq nonce is, tfiat m a sale tailing piece, :ih and; 
litigation cannot but ensue. There must hi Ways', iu every osise, 
years of enmity between the new Iftmttbivi and hi. tenantry. 
There being no ieeord of t he protected' tenures!, he nssmncs' that 
none are protected, while 'thetenants set up gronvidfe ellimnitn 
protect fan oftentimes supported by ' llir. lute zemindar. Teim 
iniagine no coriditiori'metre pitiable 1'hfin that" of inhabitants of a 

zenumiari transferred by a sale fnr amiam; 1 : . 

H c ' . v /,i ' . , , r \. - J f .: 'j.yi, C, i ' - *{• . .f; • ] V*'.'' . . • > ;. r . , * . # . • / 

Though the purchaser may be a man of good character, his 
agent may be a tyrant All the tenures of all classes arc open t 
revision; each inhabitant can see before him only the (ee ; ng of 
, . , salami to the new ownpr, weary journey¬ 

ing to the stidder stations, and at last re-ad yx fitment of rent — 

‘ Re-adjimtnmnt of Kent ! T Wo may talk of it, and write'of it 
with indifference, but to the tenants of an estate, a sale is as the 
inning of a wild beast into the fold, the bursting of a shell in the 
square. It is the disturbance of all they * had supposed stable. 
The consequence must be .a recasting of thbir lot in Jify with the 
; ; (1 jy jjgaipst them/’ H. .Riffrdti, /Ay. Mr.obrr of !l c 
Switter Board of Ifcvquue* KAd,, p. HO. 

.“As the law stands, a talopkdar.or Icnse-hoMcr .paying bis 
rent regularly is practically a, ■ tenant-at-will. I ho zeia.iiubu ot 
■whom he holds •may, at any momeny break bis agreen»ent ;; oust 
his tenant, and.absorb the price for which the lease yvas given. 
He has only to suffer the rent to fall into arrear, and then buy in 
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the estate under a false name, with every encumbrance removed. 
If his tenant is prosperous, has laid out capita! on the Land, has 
commenced a new emit!ration, or has drained a marsh, the beiflm- 
dar has Overy temptation to commit this fraud. He obtains the 
price 6f improvements, for which he did not pay. Even when a 
regard to ids own credit or some lingering feeding of honesty may 
induce him to abstain, the power may he converted into a terrible 
ermine Of coercion. The sale of an estate is ruin to the talookdar, 

O 

and the zemindar can sell the estate at any moment without 
injury to himself. The tenant must, therefore, obey his zemindar. 
Moreover, the unfortunate tenant may be injured not only by Ids 
landlord's fraud, but also by his landlord's follies. His fondness 
for expenditure and show is as dangerous as his villainy. His 
trust in a favourite may be an injurious as his avarice. In either 
case, the estate may be- brought to the hammer, and the under¬ 
tenant deprived of the rights he has bought and paid for. In 
Bengal, the tenant, though a holder-at-will, in practice has paid in 
hard cash for the protection he does not receive. Ho spends his 
money on the fftth, that he,has obtained a permanent lease. Of 
course, under such a system, improvement is almost impossible. 
Bo long as the returns can be obtained within the year, there will 
be plenty of tenants. But no one will risk an expenditure for ft 
future return, which he is almost certain never to obtain” The 
Friend of India, January 10,1856, 

An Example. “The vast increase of the operations in coal, 
curing the last twenty years, and the indispensable necessity of 
this article to all improvements either in steam navigation, or in 
manufactures, sufficiently attest the importance of Our Collieries. 
We, therefore, offer no apology for at once appealing to Govern¬ 
ment for that protection, which is now denied to them. By the 
celebrated Sub-letting Act of Bengal, Ileg. VIII. of 1819, all sub¬ 
tenures are cancelled, whenever the proprietor of the superior 
tenure subjects his land to sale, by allowing his rent to fall into 
arrears. The Collieries are unfortunately established upOn aUeh 
under-tenures of land called in this country Putnee Taloofcs. 
The laige establishment. of buildings, engines, and works, which 


they comprise, are thus &jb tbs mercy of noy knavish zemindai, 
who, after having collected all 1m am squeeze from his tenants, 
chooses to-ombezzleVnc amonn t, .rod turn defaulter. If fhg estate 
be sold, thedoase of the Colliery becomes void ; and the new pur¬ 
chaser has it in his power to subject the proprietors of them to oil 
the abom-vnatifins of eatf&iw extortion, before he will consent lo 
renew their lease. Their only remedy against such extortion, is to 
pay up all the defaulter's dues, and become mortgagees- of his 
estate; but to this plan there is the double objection, that it locks 
up a large amount of capital, and involves those, who require theii 
whole time for their mines, in all the intricacies and vexation:- of a. 
native zemindar! We arc not drawing a picture of imaginary 
disaster. Twice a year, within the last throe years, have the^pro- 
pnot-ors been obliged to prepare themselves to protect the property 
invested in Collieries valued at several lakhs of rupees, by resort¬ 
ing to the Collector’s Court to purchase a. reprieve at any cost-;’and 
we speak within the mark, when we say, that this defective st<*U’- ct 
the law has subjected the mines to.an additional expense of twenty 
thousand rupees. But what is still worse, it cheeks the spirit of on-" 
tejprise, and interferes materially with the prosperity of the country; 
The mine? now worked cannot supply tlie- increasing demand foi 
coal. .New mines must.be opened, without delay ; and to tin’s the 
attention of the proprietors is naturally turned ; but owing to thm 
present state of thu law. instead of being at liberty to select those 
sites, which are most favourable for their operations by the vicinity 
of water-carriage, they are constrained to avoid taking up a posi¬ 
tion on hied, that happens to be within tlie limits of nu under¬ 
tone re, however advantageous its natural situation, and content 
themselves with inferior localities, where they will be freefiom risk 
and molestation, This must eventually enhance the price of coal 
to the consumers. This state of things demands the early inter- 
JVretire of Government.- Public interests of such magnitude sshoqld 
i>e especially protected. At the time when the Sub-letting Act pi 
1810 was enacted, Collieries were scarcely known ; but as the law 
has not been subsequently amended to meet the progress of cir¬ 
cumstances, tinoy are subject to lito incon venienoe of being brought 


'within the range of u TCegiibunm, which was never intended to 
‘Fpply to 1 i 11 ■ ■ is, The welfare am! improvement of this part el’ 
Lima demand, that mineral lenses shall not feb liable to safo f^.xcept, 
wiv'tj the rent attached tii" them if* withheld.” Ibid., tieptembei' 
t.? h 18 $). 


Tl t‘ Th r -piii-m tw d Pu nch v, )n . ffibffadfd t u m. ' 

Kx t ra vaganee, recklessness, m ismahagemCn t, a ml dishonesty 
of the zemindars On the one hand, and' grand frauds of their 
underlings on the d&iOr, tiegftri' sioW after the P>■■■■•loaneiit S$ttld- 
m.'OL had been made, to ?muiifost dieunvlvc-s in their in ability 
m ‘ ,w ! :l neglect in meeting the demands of lhe Oovernfn'frAti’, aitid, 
as a eonsequeutie thereof, mefct of t heir'estates were sold to the 
hignest fodders. Thus, within a few Years, the' hi ten'ti on of Lord 
Cornwallis to create great landlords of the toilers, of rove ho % was 
IVitstratcd. However they succeeded in inducing our rulers to 
believe, that their inability to pay’the re venue arose not from aiiy 
fault of ?heirs, but from the stupidity and rascality of the ryots in 
nut paying'the rents due to the in, and that it was extremely neces¬ 
sary tor the safety of the Government- revenue to invest them with 
summary powers for the realization of their rents from the culti¬ 
vators. The' vast millions,'for whose happiness and well-being the 
Termaneut. Settlement was made, but who had no one to pro¬ 
perly represent their grievances, were made the scapegoat in the 
eyes of our rulers. They thought that the rascality of the ryots 
was the true cause of the inability of the zemindars to pay the 
Government revenue, and that ft was necessary for the safety off 
die empire—-for the realization of the revenue—to subject 
tlm persons and the property of the former to the tender 
mercies off the latter. It has been said before, that the zemindars 
wilfully ifogfoeted to meet the demands of the Government. The 
reason for their wilful neglect was, that they might be able to 
purchase the estate?* in Petitions fuifties, and to raise the renn¬ 
et their under-tenants. For “if a sale of the proprietor’s estate, 
m satisfaction for arrears of revenue, took place,' the sal ? 
calico lied all previous obligations between him and the ryot." 



Lord Wellesley, who, succeed ed Bir John hli.bvp (aftmavuids; Lord 
Tti.igim'iouib) asGo vrnmor-General a lew years altet the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement, and who was too aaistogratie to pay heed to tho 
erics of the pour, in Awhai' .to enable. the zetfu&dars to meet l he 
Govern meat demands with‘punctuality,• passed "the Ihs.tnuui. Act, 
which is generally known to the pVibliR *iis.■ .fcl^o id iifti' ni (sprenthf 
Regulation. By it, the ryots weref rendered liable to porsomd arrest 
and imprisonment-'—their doors fcp be forced open by the Police, 
and their houses entered, in search ot distrain table property; in 
the event of their being, endamaged by tho decision passed after: 
the hssut! of summary process, they epulii obtain redress only by 
instituting a civil aciiotn The zemiudcrSj, .naturally civ*el ami 
rapacious, armed with the IourmlubIopowers contested upon them 
by tins infamous Act, so cruelly oppressed tho ryots, taut within 
a very few years the Courts of Justice were overwhelmed with 
suits; and tho Government as if to mock the mislbrtmies of 
the peasant. ry— to close the doors ot justice aud redress 
enacted, that it any ryot should wantonly, and, yvithout duo 
cause, summon., or cause- to be surninonod, before tho Courts ot 
Justice, the chief or subordinate officers -of Urn zemindars employed 
in collecting tho rents us withesses, ho should be liable to an ac¬ 
tion for damages with costs < aud that all ryots, who should prefer 
litigious or groundless complaints against the zemindar, should be 
punished by fine and imprisonments Thus otic vicious Act wan 
followed by another. Tho effect of this enactment was, as might 
be expected, that the zemindars thought themselves omnipotent, 
aud practised horrible oppressions upon the ryots with perfect 
impunity; and that the latter bore them .all with pAiepoe and 
submission, and enr«ed-fcho former. in return for thp. injuries they- 
had Buffirod at their hands. At least hah tiro.cidrurbch-t, that have 
befallen. Bengal, have proceeded from this,vicious..and QHe r sided 
measure. .And wonderful it is, that if was allowed to ruin the 
prior unfortunate millions, till Lord Canning repcadad it in I*. 
after a ,ud and pal ful trial of,ixty years, imbed wo dfM*bt ,• ryj 
much, whot her any civilized Government. Uw* 

and regidations for tho •.veibb..i«\g and happiness of i%\ sul jepti 
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cvor invested a few irresporisilhle private individuals with such 
formidable powers, as were vested in the zemindars by this in¬ 
famous Act. .Another Act (Act V.) most injurious to the interests 
of the ryots was passed in the year 1812. It is generally kne vu 
to the public as the Funchum (fifth) Regulation. The zemin¬ 
dars made such a horrible abuse'of them, that though they have 
long since been repealed, yet they are still fresh in the mind of. 
every villager as by-wore of tyranny and oppression. They 
thought, and still think, that they have a. right, which they can,justly 
arid innocently exercise to squeeze the utmost farthing horn the 
ryots ill order to enrich themselves. This idea has been acted upon 
in this country to an extent involving extreme cruelty and oppres¬ 
sion, the grinding down the most defenceless of our species to the 
lowest wants of subsistence. With these remarks we place before 
our renders the following extracts, which will throw much light 
upon the Subject. 

" Can you state, whether it was from the improvidence or 
dishonesty of zemindars, that in general the sales have been 
produced \—I have always heard that the Permanent Settlement 
was made at a very moderate assessment, and therefore, conclude, 
it must have boon from the improvidence or dishonesty -of the 
zemindars, when such sales were made; but never having been 
employed m that particular branch of the service, I cannot speak 
with minute knowledge to the question/' Lieut. t‘ohmd Em- J 
MainU1i1. Mimites of EvUlev<r, t.<ikon he]u/'& the. nonov/t-ahie 

ilouae. of CoroonoTA, ISIS, p. 11.6. 

«*A little tyranny over tenants and dependents is always 
agreeable to the thoughtless and bonscieuceless, particularly when 
it promotes their gains. Unmindful of the grace with which in 
its late enactment. Government has abolished all levy of interest 
upon, arrears of revenue, the landholders complain of the hard slop 
of full payment on a given day, as if punctuality was an evil; and 
have made it the pretext for increasing their exactions from tin, 
wots. The previous exactions of the British Government issued 
in the hush of Decennial Settlement, which quadrupled the 
> revenue assessed on laud by the Mahomednn administration, show 


every possible anxiety for the realization oi the revenue, and are 
remarkable for the spirit, in which the moans of coercing the ten¬ 
antry by the landholders are multiplied and legalized. A system, 
such as this country never beheld, was established, by which id 
the same ratio, that Government secured the realization of its 
own revenue, it enabled its farmers and revenue-payors to squeeze 
the last pipe from their under-tenants, These means—the power 
of personal arrest and distraint, and sale .of gpods and chatties of 
the. ryots—always abused—have now begun to be availed of to 
the greatest injury of that useful community. Crafts and legal 
ingenuity have widened the excessive powers granted by laws 
sufficiently lax for the purposes of the evil-doer, while.the promise 
in the Code of 'l7i>3 to enact laws from, time to time for the well: 
being and security of the great body of the agriculturists, remains, 
to this date, a dead letter maugre all the benevolent efforts ot a 
Holt McKenzie, and forms a sad and significant .memento o f tho 
avidity of our rulers after matters of revenue, and their indiffer¬ 
ence to the hardships, cruelty, and oppression, by which its reali¬ 
zation is enforced.” The Bengal Spectator, 18J$, p. 125. 

“ The former law's (Regulations VII. of 17911 and V, of lb lily 
were very much in favour of zemindars. Girder them, zemindars 
could not only oust the defaulting ryot from his holding without 
aid of Courts of' Justice,..but could, with tho aid of such Courts, 
cause tho person ot the ryot to be arrested and kept in. custody* 
until tho arrear was paid. Many provisions were made to protect 
ryots from the oppression of their zemindars, but they proved in¬ 
effectual.” .Balm Parhalii Ghcwoi Roy's Rent Question, p. 31. 

“ The Hu ft um and Fun dm in Regulations axe the laws, which 
give the zemindars tho power of summary distraint, when their 
tenants delay the payment of their rent, That they place ateni- 
fic power in the hands of the landlords, that they are made .the 
instruments of the most deplorable oppression, and that they have 
done more to crush tho spirit, to depress the condition, and destroy 
the prospects of the ryot than any other enactment in oui Gode, 
will be readily admitted by every one, who has heard the cries oi 
the pool. 1 ' 1 The Friend of India, Janv.ary *28, ISJj 7, 
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“The object of enacting Regulations VII. of 1790 and V. of 
j 812, commonly called Huftiim and Punchum Regulations, is to 
enable the zemindar to realize hi# rente from the defaulting ryots 
in a summary way, that lie tuny sustain no hu'privemenco in the 
payment of hismalgiizari to Government. But 'Jiko everything 
else, they have their abuses, and. have been remierod instruments 
of great oppression to the peasantry. The abuses arise in great 
measure from the character of the' zemindars and the indigo 
planters; who take putnees and ijorahs, and the rnacbmory employ- 
od for enforcing the Regulations in question.” The Culmtta K&titvj, 
vol. Vj . p. $ M 

“ 1 further think that the power of summoning tenants has 
been so grossly abused, that Government should forego that aid, 
rather than revive the old law.” J. IT. Kelly. Anmver to ques¬ 
tion 8601. The Indigo Commisd&n- fispoil, I860. 

"The power of the Zemindar in matters of distraint has been 
reduced from what it was former!} ; but the powers under the old 
law was so liable to be abused bv Zemindars, Tabokdars, and 
Jotedars, that a change' was n< • itty for the poorer chases.” 
KcA -. IVidi 87761 Ibid. 

"Lord Corn wall lit was-Subcheded by Lord Wellesley as the 
'Governor-General 'of India, and as if to friock the mistbrtutfis -of 
the peasantry, he passed coercive measures to subject, the persons 
and property of the peasantry to the tender mercy of the zemin¬ 
dar ! It is impossible even ifi the present day -after the lapse of 
host half of a. century—to tern to the J its l, fruits of English legis¬ 
lation- in Bengal, without a feeling of sadness and shame at the 
unfortunate manner, in. which the interests of the millions of 
Bengal were regarded and served by thdse to whom alone they 
could look up for protection/'' Baba ItcriMitik CkumUr JJtdfs 
Pfaimntry of Bengal 

‘ “And how destructive thht course (Distraint-- Act) was, may 

f i r . r " j ‘ + « , - 

be gathered' from the evidence of Mr. Rees, the Collect or of Pur- 
neah; who speaks of ‘ repeated Instance® of families, nay who!-- 
villages, rod need Lc< petit* r\ and djstffess bv their (zemindars 5 ngonfof> 
oppressive use'Of that 'ptuyeif Of distraint,, which Is vested in them 
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with, equal authority as in the actual f roprlet# '• of the soil,” 
The Caiy&m fowl ■■■<>;, to). XIII. p. ££& 

“'The infbrmxv <d>serve the Court of Direcft-or?., “seems 
Uiiavoidable, that the persons with -whom tins Permanent •Settle¬ 
ment was made, and those who, by inheritance or purchase, may 
succeed them, are authorized by the existing laws to oust even, 
the hereditary ryots from possession of their lands, when the latter 
refuse to accede to any terms of rent -which may be demanded of 
them, however exorbitant.' llwcmbc Lfitt&v to Bcnffty-, thit&l the 
Jfrfk Jaym/M-rij 1819, pam. oS, quoted hi Baku, Himjeeh (Jhu.ndw 
ChaMerjees Bengal Ryots , p. .40. 

'• Mr. James Mill observes in his Observations on the band 
Revenue of India, tinted 15th August 1hd2, that ‘a zemindar 
engages to pay a certain annual sum to Government., which ho is 
to make up by sums .collected from the several cultivators ■within 
the district for which his engagement is made, the more, he can 
collect from the cultivator* l>eyo m 1 tho s 11 m, vvhich he has to pay 
to Government, the more he has .for himself. It is his interest, 
therefore, to carry his exactions to the greatest possible extent; 
and whenever the demand upon the ryot is not defined, and secu¬ 
rity taken against its being exc'eededp' everything is pretty sure 
to be taken from him, which does not deprive him of the moans 
of bare!y of n tinuing Ids cultdvirt.if vn, ’ 1 lb).d. 

“Ever since the establishment of the British power in this 
country, zemindar? exactions mildly call for legislative interference-; 
yet nothing- important, was done to check the ovnfr Ibid. 

« The Pcmumen l Zemindan Settlemeht, wllilst it 'shut the 
public treasury against any increased receipt from, the land, by 
commuting tho zemindar's variable payment, as the hereditary 
contractor for the Baud Rewwuc, into a feed jumma deiermiw.fr 
irrevocably, entirely neglected to fix the amount payable by'the 
cultivator to this hereditary contractor/’ A. I). ( 'wtiipbdl. Ap¬ 
pendix to llftiMrh-iieimvtw, iJwmntm#, 1833, p. 10. 

- Ho (zemindar)- bar the right to rent -derivable -not only from 
the ordinary occupation* of agriculturists over the- cultivated area 
of his estate, but, to all additions in the shape of julh.tr, hwnktiv. 




•pkolkv.r, find talkar : .that is, to’fish ( from I.ho wia,rah, wood from 
the jungle, fruits from the garden, and droppings from the trees, 
or' wa iis nml strays in gem oral He has the enjoyment of all the 
refits of profitable Hants or open markets, and of bazars, a,rid ail 
the privileges of establishing new- ones to Ins own. advantage, and 
to the detriment of his x-ival Ho asks the permission of no party, 
if he desires to transfer his rights, and ho expeers that those sub¬ 
ordinate to him shall require his permission or comHirmuco before 
they transfer their own. AH the above rights and privileges are 
recognized not only by the statu to law, but by the common law 
and custom of the country as expressed m mortgages./sales, leases, 
agreements, and the like. Not a lease is given by him without a 
stipulation, that the leasee shall main tain the boundaries, shall 
make no excuses on account of drought or inundation, deaths or 
absconding, and sir all not cut down the trees. If a railway station 
is to be established, or a road opened in a new tract of country, 
the permission of the zemindar must be secured privately, or 
obtained by legal method. If a. tank is to B.c dug, fit which the 
inhabitants of four ullages shall draw water, he may lawfully put 
in ids objection, because so much area of cultivated land as shall he 
swallowed up in the reservoir tends to deprive him.of so much of his 
rent. All these aekiiov, lodged rights are enhanced by the influence, 
which his position has conferred. The legislation looks to him by 
express declaration for the postal service on all cross lines in the 
district, for the detection of the crimes by which he occasionally 
benefits, and for the aid of the executive which ha constantly 
opposes, for the prevention of the cultivation of the poppy, or of 
the,illicit manufacture of salt, and, as ruled by the highest Court 
in the country, for the nomination at his pleasure oi the village 
watch., if these last provisions impose certain duties, they also 
bring with them an increase of influence- and weight in the 
country. The position is naturally improved by the talents of the 
' occupant, and he rises or sinks in proportion as he attends to 
his zennndari management. . Under an energetic zemindar the 
lands are care fully measured, perhaps, a dozen times in the course 
of a genonuion. and no excess can escape detection.; if a lease ar 
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incumbrance is created on the estate, a considerable bonus is tirfit 
paid down to him.: not a ryot will grow a bocgha of indigo without 
the permission of the magnate: not a domestic least at the * big 
house' is celebrated, neither the marriage of the son, nor the wean¬ 
ing of the first child, without the levy of benevolence : to few lav- 
suits or fines do the tenants not contribute their quotas: and few 
local events of any importance are ever withheld from the know¬ 
ledge of the working zemindar. Take these rights to eolloot a nd 
to assess rents, to measuro lands, to dispose of them in part or 
entirety, to provide places where the necessaries and even luxuries, 
of life shall be collected and exposed for sale, take, we say, the 
obligations to maintain the laws, and to assist tile authorities; 
which can be ..enforced by penalties, and add to them the mthieoeo 
which arises from increasing wealth, from knowledge of legal high 
roads and 'by-paths., and from tire power to maintain a host of depen¬ 
dents and retainers : take all this, and what more is wanting to-inst i¬ 
tute that absolute ownership in estates, which wo are all so familiar 
wi th in the squirearchy ol Great Uritain, or which we- have read 
of in the nobles of the Russian Empire ? 

On the other hand, any such unqualified and absolute owner¬ 
ship in every thing’ is not to be tound in any statute law, - hi the 
contrary, the language of the Regulations from 1793 downwards 
expressly speaks of rights or ownership in land as inherent iu othei 
parties, arid of zemindafi rights however defined and to be respect¬ 
ed as not incompatible with other claims to ownership in the soil. 
There is express. mention of tire Miamirtr, nijjota, or luinewr lands, 
which arc termed ‘private lands/ and which are evidently distinct 
from those where the < > w nership i s ownersla -j> 1 itc vmo ‘C ? 'Wit . 
We hold that though, by the wording of the Regulations of 1793, 
the property in the soil was held to be vest,©?'! in the landholders, 
the language of tSie Code did not, and could not, annihilate, the 
right s of others, nor create a proprietorship or a permanence in any 
rights other than those enjoyed by the zemindars previous to that 
settlement. The collectors of revenue and receivers of rent, from 
being temporary, became proprietors of rent in permanence, like 
hereditary State Pensioner® and nothing more..."What Joseph did 
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otrnvmf scale for a king, tom, is now praefci&fld, according- to his 



aemmdars -to the irnperh cl i ikbhbi y of our Ootud&.to thd faci¬ 


lity of obtaiuiog co rv tipt witnesses, 'whion is, the source of nine- 


tenths of the miseries of India—.and to the broken-hearted sub- 
niissiv eness of the ryots, • these tenant rights arc becoming gradually 


absorber! in the zemindar’s right to demand whatever rent he 
chooses from the fen-nit, and to-crush him by the fearful power of 


distraint, if he refuses to payoven to oust him from his 


lands. .Although the father of the Permanent. Settle-mont declared 


in his minu te-, that whoever cultivates the land, the Zemindar * can 
receive m more than the. established rent/ yet the rostdt of the 
settlement low.been to deliver the ryot over bound hand and foot 
to his zemindar, who exacts the.fast farthing of rent he can extract 
from lum, and turns him .out of house and home, if he be not paid.’’ 
Tht* ¥nend vf fatM&i A--/ uar$ .- 7 . . 04 ?* 

“ What has all our experience in Bengal taught us bitt the 
impossibility of .protecting those, who are penniless and abject from 
oppression i herd Cornwallis said'in-1790: 1 Whoever cultivate 
the laud, the Zemi nday ram receive no more than the established fate; 
hut he lues received and Oontmuos to recei ve more than this rate, and 
there is no power in the > wintry to protect him. The Permanent 
Settlement fixed the rate which the resident cultivator, the Khuu- 
ensta -Ryot, should pay ; i t gave them a tenant-right to a 'heredi¬ 
tary enjoyment of their lands at an established rent. Flow many 
of these Tenures exist at the cad of half a sentry :? In how many 
instances has a successful resistance been made to the zemindar’s 
demamh' of more rent ? Our Regulations fixed the rate of interest 
at twelve per cent.; how many ryots can borrow money at that 
rate; how many can obtain any accommodation under three times 
the amount ? The zemindar, who is wealthy, and powerful, and 
unscrupulous, and has a hundred ways of annoying the ryot, will 
use every exertion to increase the rent; the ryot will resort to the 
(Joints ; but he* will find the influence of his landlord far too power- 
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i'n i f6r him. If o no 1 y o t IfbH i ;es t o pa\ th ■! l irmo w i I hern 

will always bo others ready to take the land 'em the zemindars 
own terms ; and while this competition for ,laiukc-ontlti'-u.esp, ; ho plan 
which our wisdom or experience may device, will be effectual- in 
preventing the increase of assessment; and all our endeavours to 
improve the condition of the ryot will, we fear, end in disappoint- 
m-nu. v fbUi, Jo h u!(W j) - S’, W t 7. 

“ The amount deriumdable by the latter (’zemindars), has beeu 
loft unsettled, the ryots of the Lover Provinces-are left just as if 
the Permanent Settlement had never taken place, if not in a worse 
condition/’ Right lion bh- Holt M'uken&ie. A-mircr to question 
J r > 70. Mn 1 1i t&M of Ed Jo n co, Rem i a <?; Co ;■ i two ru*, ISJJ. 

“The rypt baa tidw outgrown his baby cloths. Ho. must, in 
other words, have all to which he is entitled as a full-grown free 
man. We have here 1 several objections urged iigainst the practica- 
bi 1 ity (if this Bi 11 (Act X of 18.“J;), Was th.m- e i e-r i uiy t '''form 
inifiatwl against which the whole force of class interests and pre¬ 
judices-was not brought to bear ? The’ zemindar has every assis¬ 
tance afforded him by the law to realize his rents from his ryots, 
6nly he m 11 s11:reat 1.1 le ryot as a freenuui, and not as hi? slave; 
only he mast .nut drag' the poor unfortunate ryot to his Gudu-m 
And who that snows Aught of the atrocities- com¬ 
mitted in such places, wouUl daro to restore to the zemindar u. 
privilodge ho- so grossly abused V The Colotdfa Review, voh 
XXAiVh, p. d-J-7. 

"‘.I have frequently had occasion to state to die Board,’ says 
Mr, Gmufc, Collector .of Mtduapur, ia answer to flic ijjtejWJgaiorios 
refemat to by Mr. Mill Ah at its-far as n; y, experience goes. 1 have 
found, that the common ryots, or the lowest tenants, who are the 
cultivators ot thy soil, pay their revenues with great punctuality... 
The)’are much more apt to submit tamely to exaction, (nan to 
hazard a contest with a zemindar; and they pay a hid or two in. 
advance much ott-ener than ’they fall in arroar.’ 

Mr. RickeHs of Tivhut implied that ‘the Tlegului iobs are well 

b 


adapted for the purposes (for collecting junta IVom the ryots by the 
zemindars) intended; 

Mv. Elphuistofie of Baiun saj^s: ‘ Tlio Regulations are perfect¬ 
ly well calculated thr the purposes intended/ 

■Mr. Cowell of Birbhum makes answer, that ‘the existing 
Regulations are most favourable for realizing' rents from the under- 
farmers and ryots, and in general are acknowledged to be so by 
the zemindars and other description of landholders; 

Mr. Smith of Dmagepur curtly answers, *1 believe, that they 

ale/ 

Mr. Wright of Rungpur says : ‘The Regulations, which have 
been issued for the benefit of the landholders, have answered the 
purposes intended/ 

Mr. Seton of [(.rishnag-uv replies : The powers vested by the 
Regulations in the zemindars and other proprietors and farmers, 
holding 1 lands immediately of Government, are fully adequate to 
enable them to collect their rents from their, under-farmers and 
ryots,' 

Mr. LeGros of Mymensingb''answers in almost the same 

words: ‘Tho existing Regulations are'perfectly well calculated for 

enabling; zemindars and other proprietors amt farmers of land 

holding' their farms immediately of Government, to realize their 

rents from their and or-fanners mid rvots/ 

*«■ 

Air. Hayes of Murshudabad cmpbat ieally dedares, that ‘the 
zemindars and other descriptions of landholders are unanimous in 
aeknowdedging, that the existing Regulations for enabling them to 
realize their rents from tho under-far mors and the ryots, are well 
calculated for the purposes intended/ 

The Collector of Midnapur commences a. long able minute' 
witli the words ‘ I am of opinion, that since the Regulation V.l.h 
of'1700 has been generally known and forced in the Mofnssil, the 
zemindars have been very well able to realize their rents,’ ” Ibid., 
voi, XIU,, p p. 410-211. 


«I consider the zamindari power in the Mofnssil. to he Omni¬ 
potent, and when once the planter is zemindar, nothing can 
oppose him.” 

<*|g the exercise of this power also extended to i\ots a old mg- 
at au invariable rent ? Yes/’ Mr. Reily. Ansivers to question 
....61 uud :2oO~>. The In< 1 Up Commission HepoH, i860. 

The Commissioner of Orissa writes As regards the Work¬ 
ing of the rent laws, the figures given in my review of the district 
V(; t v ,ms will show, 1 hat comparatively little resort is had to Act X. 
for tie realization of rent. This by no means indicates satisfactory 
relations between landlord, and tenant, In Orissa, the tenant is 
generally yiehting and ignomul, and em!penLly op] )fem w, totally 
un t ;e'pniinted with his rights, and an easy prey to mi unscru¬ 
pulous landlord. 1 need only refer to the illegal coss correspon • 
douce in dlustration of this...A ryot is ground down or ousted, 
and seldom makes a struggle; if he does, it takes the form of a. 
crirmnnl action for trespass or mis chit:! at sowing lime, or trespass 
and theft at harw U I fear it is too much the custom to refer 
eases regarding possession to the Civil Courts. 1 he zemindar or 
lessee ‘Mom appears in such eases, or if he does, ho demos pos¬ 
session of the former tenant: there are seldom any documents, and 
the strongest or richest has the advantage in the purchase of Oral 
evidence ; and no doubt, the. ryot has found by sad experience, that 
iio cannot cope with his landlord. Wh<Bii it comes to hard cweal¬ 
ing and preponderance of lies, which goes i>v too name of legal 
evidence, victory generally goes to the largest purse, whether in a 

rent suit or in a criminal action. 

1 understand that many landholders have k their road cess 
returns entered the lands of Pahee Ryots as their - Jtojjar or mjjoOi 
lands—the object being as much to keep the ryots under their 
power as to understate receipts. I have shown in my illegal cess 
report, that so far os the ryot- is concerned, mry prokeuon afforded 
him by our Settlement has been for the most part obliterated, and 
1 am cony fan tly in receipt of further information, which shears that 
the power exercised by the zemindar is most .'Arbitrary, apt only ig 
the exaction of rent, but in the distribution of the lands hell by 


lii:> tenopix live only remedy.. 1 can suggest la a survey ant] a 
- rnqqi-J. ut; rights. The La-mi llmmny$e jRMmtiun Report 

<>f tlw&nm' VroR‘mbs for the year 187,2-73', p. 20. 


; ytl i: ■ : ■ r- ’ ■ - ■ :■ - .-[ ... 

The Rob-lclii/acf 

denend Rules. ’‘I;: the rules of tno Borponuu Sciu {■.•jiNml., 
Uh. proprietors of .estates paying revenue to Government., that, is, 
t-lio hidividnaif? answerable to Government for the revenue thop. 
aSfse^yd on the dltToi’^at muhaliy..wore declared t*> be entitled to 
ma!.u:‘ any aiTAg’em.out.s lor the leasing of their lauds in t.ilouk or 
otherwise,- i.hat , they might dqe.ni most conductive to their iutorosts. 
liytho KuIea of .Regulation X U V, 1703,.however all such iimmge- 
raonts wen-o suLjootcd to two limitations; first that the jumma or 
rent should not bo fixed exceeding-ten years’;.-and secondly, that 
in $$$■ S; dq foi (lovoiujinont arrears, such leases or arrange- 
menus should stand cancelled ii'mp tin: day of sale. The fro,visions 
of Section %, Regulation X RtV., 1703, by which the ]>criod of all 
fixed engagements for rent was I ini hod to ten years, have boon 
rescinded by ^notion 2, Regulation Y„ !Si2- :im l in Rr-gtihiiion 
.X V fi I. of tile same year, il is more distinctly .declar'd, th...:. fcot&tim 
dars arc at liberty to grant talooks or. other leases of their lands, 
fixing the: rent in perpetuity at their discretion .; subject-, however, 
to the liability of being' dissolved on sale .of .the grantor's esfateTor 
arrears of the Oovernment re von ue, j,n the .same manner as hereto¬ 
fore --'in practice the grant ol' Udooks and. other leases at a rent- 
fixed in perpetuity has been common with the zemindars of Bengal 
for sometime before the passing of the two Regulations last men¬ 
tioned , but notwithstanding the ubr agation of the mle, which 
deeiiuud such arrangements- null and void,*and the abandonment 


of ali intention or desire to have it enforced m a security h> Vue 
Government revenue in the manner originally contemplated,- it 
wak' omitted to dfeoJa.ro in tho Rules of RoguLat.iuus V. amyXVili., 
11512, or in any other Reg illation, whether! tenured at tho time in 
oxistfepeq and held under covenants nr engagement entered into 
i,, the pard.-s in. Vgfcl&tipn of the Rule of Section % Regulation 
XTd , ITbd, .should, it called in question, be deemed invalid 
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am! vuiil as lme mmm—This point it. hm be&n; deemed 
h> si?1. at vast by. a general declaration of tho vrunljiy of such 
t cm ires, that may U> Bow in vxmtmuv, nntwibutanding 
time they have bchn granted, ah a rentfixed iu perpetuity, "for 
a longer term than. ti a years, while the tul& fixing this hni-itu- 
,i, ., to the term of all. such engag■■mem*, and declaring 
ini'! am! void any grouted in 0 (>ntx f avc>ition thereto, was in force, 
Kurtlmr mev, in the exercise of thm privilege tints conceded lo 
jjernmdfvvS iimier direct engagements with Govurmnaut there, has 
been created, a touui-e, which had its origin oh the estates 
of tho. Rajah of——but lias since been extended to other 
jsemintlari.es,—-'the. character of which tenure is, that it is a 
talook. created by the zemindar, to be hold at a rent fixed 
in. perpetuity l>v the lessee and his heirs lor ever: die tenant 
is called upon to furnish'collateral security for the rent, and for his 
conduct generally) or ho is excused from this obligation at tho 
zc-Aiir.dor* di.-'‘'<■'•• titm ;• but even if the origbml teuani'. be ©k©USed* 
still in case of rale lor iinmirs or ether operation leading to .the 

i uton >d u cti cm of ; tv 1 1hor tenant, si ich new hieumhei 1 1 lias al ways i 11 
practice been liable to be so called upon at the optj m of the 
zeiaindar: Ip tire terms also of the engagements inteixdtnnged, it 
h amongst other:stipulations provided, that- in case of an am# 
occurring, the tenure may be brought to sale by the ggjmiudar, and 
if the sale do not yield a sufficient amount to make good the 
balance of rent at the time due, the remaining property of tho 
defaulter shall be further answerable for 1 the demand. These • 
kuiurw have be a usually denominated putnc© talook*,*and it has 
been a common practice of fclm holders of them to underlet on 
precisely similar terms to other per wns, who mi taking such tbftSCS 
wont by the name of Dur-putwH? T&lohkdatSl and the xmdir ions of 
all the title-deeds'' vary in nothing material from the original 
engagemerits executed by die first holder. In these engagements, 
however, it is not stipulated, whetbei the sale thus reserved to 
himself by the grantor is for has own hem tit, or for that ui the 
. it; that is, whether in ci s fchb proceed# of sale should exceed 
the zemindars demand of rent, the tenant would be entitled to 


pilch excess: neither Is the manner of sale specified, nor do the 
usages of the country, nor the .Regulations of Government, afford 
any distinct rules by the application of which to the specific cases, 
t he. defects , above alluded to could bo supplied, or the points of 
d.nVbt and difficulty involved in the omission be brought to deter- 
Tiiination in a consistent and uniform manner. The tenures m 
question have extended through 'severe.! zillahs of Bengal, ami the 
mischiefs, which have arisen from the want of a consistent rule of 
actionthe guidance of the Courts of Civil Judicature in regard 
to them, have been productive of such confusion as to demambthe 
interference of the legisbuure ; it has accordingly been deemed 
necessary to regulate and define the nature of the property given and 
acrj aired on the creation of a pntnee la look $& above described, also 
U> declare the legality of the practice of imder-lettingin fchemarmer, in 
which it has been exorcised by Putnfcedars and others, establishing at 
t he sann time‘Such provisions, as have appeared caiculatod to protect 
the under-lessee from-auv col fusion of his immediate superior with 
the zemindar or others for his filin'as well as to secure the just rights 
of the zeitiindar on the sale of any tenure under the stipulations ot 
the origins! engagentents entered into with them.—Tt has further 
been deemed indispensable to fix the process, by which the said 
tenures are to be brought to sale, and the form and manner 
of conducting such sale;— and 'whereas the estates of zemin¬ 
dars under engagements with Government, arc liable to bo 
brought to sale at any time for an arrear in the revenue payable 
by monthly feists to Government, it has been deemed just to 
.allow any zemindar, who may have granted tenures with a stipula¬ 
tion. uf the right to soil for arrears, the opportunity of availing 


himself of this means of realizing his dues m the middle ot the 


year as well as at the close, instead of only at the end of the 
Bengal year, as heretofore allowed% the Regulations in force 
it, has further been deem oil equitable to extend this rule te all 
rases, in which the right of sale nmy have been reserved, even 
though in conformity with the Regulations heretofore in force, the 
stipulation %. sale container! in the engagements interchanged 
may have rest rioted such sale to the case of a demand ot rent 


remaining uripuid at the close .oi the Bengal year. it hgs been 
likewise deemed advisable to explain and modify mtti& of the 
olisting Hubs to.r the .colloctieu of rents, With a viev to reni!or 
them more efficacious than U present, as well as to provide against 
sundry means of evasion now resorted to by detail Iters. The 
ii.dlowing rubs have accordingly been enacted by Bis Excellency 
the Most Noble the Governor- Gen oral in Council, to take effect 
from the date of their promulgation throughout the several district* 
of the Province of Bengal .including Midnapur. lieg. \ If I., 
1810, see. 1. 

“It is hereby declared, that any leases or ongagenumts for the 
fixing of rent now in existence, that may have been granted or 
concluded for a term of years or in perpetuity by a proprietor 
under engagements with Government, or oilier person competent 
to grant the same, shall be deemed good and valid tenures according 
to the terms of the covenants or engagements interchanged, not- 
withstanding that the same may have been executed before the 
passing of Regulation V., 1812, and while the Rule of Section 2, 
Regulation X.L1V., 1793, which limited the period for which it wax 
lawful to grant such engagements to ten years, and dc»hired all 
that might be entered into for a longer term to be null and void, 
was in-full force and effect ; and notwithstanding that the stipulations 
of the said leases may be in violation of the Rule in question 
provided, however, that nothing herein contained shall be held to 
exempt any tenures held under engagements from proprietors .of 
espi.fr s paying revenue to Government:, from the liability to bo 
cancelled oil sale of the said estates for arrears of the said revenue, 
under the Rule of Section 5, Regulation X Id. V1/93, unless 
especially exempted from such liability by the Rule in question, or 
by any other specitic Rufr of the Regulations in force. 

VTIL, 1819, aec. 2. 

“Idle tenures known by the name of pur nee - taluoks as des¬ 
cribed in the Preamble to this Regulation, shall be deemed to bo 
valid in perpotnity according to the terms of the -engagements 
under which they are held. They are heritable by their condi¬ 
tions ; and it is hereby further declared, that they are capable of 


being tranatorrod by gift, ‘bt otherwise, gcb* the lissffotiiiii of 

i IV. !!• 1 ' • ■: ■ i'. I.bfi' 1 for bi:-5 pVi'Sfin n ! debts, and sub¬ 

ject to. thy process ib^ the 'Courts'of 'Judleaturej in the same in;m- 
.Tier jim other real propeMy/' 1 VT! L, IS].'), ,w, a Sfarsh- 

1 h-tli.". !i) K«r f f V'd. 1.. p.; >. ".ft! 20*. 

It '\■ 1 ' 1 <i . .ijr Mi] ; : t■ 11 s' : ? !,{'■ tli.M vleiii oh Rhlhb; that the 
‘htbdotfcrng ■ system has, strictly speaking; 1 to"hki hirf troni fhb very' 
Itorm&iVeu t 'S’tbi.-t.lomobt; itself/ The aemlhtlfiis/ Vvathn^Uy indolent, 
anil font] of luxury, m order to get rid of the trouble:* and anxie¬ 
ties consequent on the management of the estates* immediately 
took 'advantage of;its .terms to lot tbefh but .either in whole nr in 
parts, as best suited their interests,-even' iu violation of this' Rules. 
Tims within a tow years many zemindars let out their estates to 
Putueedaraj these again to lhir : pnfcncedi.vrs, ftfel so ’on, thereby 
reducing thumteelvCs tb the pornrkm otoirnimtant*. There being no 
particular Aoi'fb? the guidance'of thb Judier.nl Officers in dealing 
\V!f:h runt,tors of dispute, which 1 must have bteii, and veil cVe’r bo, 
iiisepatoblo lVotu duch a system, a, tovv large rohiindato, especially 

thd Rajah of-.ii —/were so invdlvo.i in e'orUplical tfeout 

of i t, thf ,.t it o' a.: v ory <ld ' i 6ti 1 t f< >r i 1 an n t 1 i 1 c xtrica to I hem sc 1 res 
from the cort^ Of pie net's of their own fully Without the aid of logishl- 
f ord. Our ni tors, who have all along proved thotasclvek to bo the 
agents 'of the zemindars, and not the guardians of (he people, 
stepped in to their aid', and passed the fb.fimbs Sub-let ti fig ' Act of* 
1.8Ht Tims tor extricating ouo man from the consequences .of his 
o\»’it 'tolly, they sacrificed the interests of a whole mstnoiy never think - 
i ugfor a moment, what won id be i fcsco nsoqu-G need •. to them for protection 
ofwhoscinterests they pretended'-rnd stilt pro torn! to he in. India dt all 
The evil btieet/of this sub4ett.i.hg ays torn ha;; been so very great, 
that-no pev>. or tongue ran fully describe a tenth part of the poverty 
and wretchedness, that have beiallen the unfm-iunafe m Tiltons of 
Bengal daring the last eighty-tour years! Wo need not make 
any further remarks'; we have only' to -place before onr readers the 
h.llowing extracts. Which will throw much light upon the- subject, 

“The evil effects of the Bengal land system are not to bo 
measured merely by the prospective revontie, which t-hoOgvornmont 
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, vahuitarily surrcmlereff a(r the time of making the Permanent 

Settlement; perhaps a worse feature in the ease is the excessive 

sub-division and sub-in feu dation of tenures, which has been 
/ ' r ' ■ 

obgraffcod thereon.-' To quote from a recent State-paper of some 
importance, 'In Lower Bengal, the Zemindar has long ago made 
arrangements, which reduce him to the position of an annuitant 
on the estate. Tie has created perpeuml tenures at fixed rents, 
which effectually deprive him of all further participation in any 
increase of profits from the estate. Nor does the alienation of 
profits end hero. The holder of the tenure of the first degree has 
generally in the same way' created subordinate tenures of the 
second degree ; and the holder of the tenure of tUa. second degree 
has created tenures of the third degree. The effect of evefy"stnJ.» 
transaction is to secure in perpetuity to the lessor of each degree 
a certain profit after deducting the rent, which he has bound him¬ 
self to pay in perpetuity for his tenure ; and, while freeing him 
from all risks and uncertainties, to debar him from all participa¬ 
tion in future increase of profits. Hence, instead of reaching the 
Zoftiindar, the increase of profits which has accrued since the 
Permanent Settlement was mode between the State and Zemindar, 
is now often found to be divided among a class of sub-tenants, 
who are known as Putnoedarsc 13itr-putncedars, Se-putneedars, 
Talookdars, Ausut-takiokdare, and by many other names, until the 
cultivating tenant is reached,who has some beneficial interest in 
bis holding,’” The Calcutta Review, vol, LI., p. p. 71-73. 

' l< It is simply a sub-division of the beneficiary interest 
arising out of the land—a distribution of rent. The cultivation 
of the soil and the condition of the cultivator remain precisely 
wliat they were. Only with the rise of prices and the enhance¬ 
ment of rent, new interests are created, and a new class of 
dependent tn look dare step in to snatch up the increase and absorb 
it in an unprofitable and mischievous subsistence...And this sub¬ 
infeudation of the land in Bengal is'still going on at a rate of 
which the authorities seem to bo wholly unaware...The evils 
attending this excessive sub-infoudation of landed property are 
so enormous, that wo linve no hesitation whatever in calling 

7 



niton lion to the gigantic: proportions, which it is assuming in 
Bengal. It hitters both the labour and the capital of a nation. 
Xt creates a host of indolent drones to be supported without any 
exertion on their part, out of the rent oi the soil, which ought 
to go towards augmenting the wealth of the country. In a 
word, it conduces to apathy, indolence and sloth; it is opposed 
to the progress of industry, wealth, and civilisation. 

“All improvement of the soil has to be ctmcted by the ryot 1 
a miserable man to whom is reserved scarce enough to carry on 
the ordinary cultivation. For this same system oi sub-mteudatioi i 
tends throughout to depress the ryot and to reduce his profits to « 
uiinimum. , Ato hI the competition for sub-tenures, the ryot roust 
it is by no means uncommon for subAouures to be granted 
at- the full rental of the estate, the holder being left to realize Ilia 
profits on the transaction by rack-renting and such exactions as ho 
can succeed in carrying out. And such zemindari business is said 
to be one of the. most profitable trades) in the country. And look 
at the present condition of the cultivator in consequence. Is it at 
the expiry of a century of British rule one whit better than it was 
in the days of the most grasping and despotic Native Government ? 
m tli all our boasted civilization have we succeeded in making 
the Bengal Ryot less miserable ami less destitute than he was 
under the most rigorous of the Moguls ? Call him-frfira his field 
and ask himself. Is he richer or better off? You may see bis 
hut—a mud hovel in the corner there; its furniture, a rude 
charpoy, and a few - ylt-u-rraJis and lotahs. His clothing oven in 
midwinter—and curious as it may sound, the Native of Bengal 
does feel the cold in winter—is probably restricted to a narrow 
strip of cotton cloth round his loins, arid another narrow strip 
with which he vainly tries to coyer his shivering frame.,.Is such 
a man, wo ask, to lie called happy and well-to-do ? The cultivator 
of five or six acres, at tho outside for which he is rack-rented 
by every farmer in succession, bound hand ami foot to the village 
banker (mopey-lender) from whom he must procure even the 
seed, which he requires Fur Ilia land, living a life of daily drudgery 
from which hb pipe and tobacco form his quly re taxation.; 


destitute alike of the' sympathy of others mid of all hope in himself 
the Bengal TtyOt is an infinitely more wretched being than the 
English IJiTiH-laboiuvr or the Russian serf. We very nittek doubt, 
indeed, whether the misguided legislation of 18511 has not placed 
hint in a. worse position than before. To look upon th great 
body of ryots in Bengal as in any Sense peasant proprietors, would 
be a groat mistake, that argued a very superficial knowledge of 
the country and of the working of Act X, of 1850. The above 
is no sensat ional picture of the average Bengal Ryot. The areho- 
tvpe may be .seen. i.n every village on any day in the year. Our 
description will be endorsed by every zemindar, who knows any¬ 
thing of the Mt'lussil. Ami yet it is the agricultural clash's, that 
Compose tin people of Bengal, and it is os much for the good of 
these classes, an fur that of any others, that we profess to he in 
India at all. What then have we done for their elevation physi¬ 
cally, morally, or intellectually. Are they richer, wiser,, or mure 
contented, than they were before wo ever set foot in the .country."' 
Ibid., p.p. 75-70. 

“ Tne whole system (of sub-letting) was, to quote the words 
of William Blunt, ‘profit upon profits.' Mr. Buftcrworth Baity, 
when Magistrate of Burdwan, says :— 1 have mot with more than 
one instance of a village being held in portions by six or eight 
individuals as a dur-dur-dur-putneo talookf and the consequence 
waff, that, the ryots wore several degrees removed from the zemin¬ 
dar, to whoso care they had been committed by the Permanent 
Settlement. There was a regular ferreting and squeezing out of 
their earnings, and they bad to feel the whole onus of impose on, 
in consequence of the different, grades of farmers making the must 
of each other. The inconvenience, insecurity, and dppressiou, 
caused by this system of sub-letting were serious. It is blip of the 
principal causes of Ids impoverishment; agriculture can never pros¬ 
per, while the peasantry arc so much harassed and crushed down 
'Even a bad sovereign,’ says T)r. Smith 'feels more compassion 
for his people, than can be expected from the farmers of his 
revenue.’ Depopulation and the increase of crime ary and must 
be, inseparable from the cruelties piactis'fcd upon the rye Is by rli<j 
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farmers and midei-farmers. ‘All these u nder- land-hold ore/ says 
Mr. A. Fraser Tytler, (who held the Office of Assistant judge in 
the 24 Pergunnahs) 1 independent of the high rent demanded, 
have various means of oppressing theryots and making the best 
of their lands.Their devices for making money are innumer¬ 

able/ ” Ibid., vol, VI. A el. The Zemindar and the Ryot. 

“Mr. W. I) ampler, the Superintendent of Police, in Iris Report for 
1843,says:—‘Thesub-lotting system, which relieves the zemindars 
from all connection with their estates or ryots, and places these in the 
hands of middlemen and speculators, is striking its roots all over 
the country, and is grinding the poorer classes to nothing but a 
hare subsistence, if it leaves them that/ In another part of the 
Report, he refers * to the sub-lotting system, which, leaving the 
ryots very little subsistence (the rents being higher, and the 
price of labour Iowa- than in other districts,) exposes them to the 
temptation of robbing when they are in penury, and also the 
minor Talookdars and Sub-holders, who receive themselves but 
little from the soil, countenancing and protecting the gangs.” 

Mid. rtdd. 

“The bane of the landed interest in India, that is, of all those 
who rav primarily interested in the land, the land-holders on the 
one part and, the actual cultivators on the other, is the creation of 
sub-tenures for the benefit of those, who seek to lease rents, not 
lands; who speculate upon the opportunity they may be enabled 
to command of realizing extortionate rents; and who, being 
neithoV landlords or cultivators, are pie emitted to absorb such an 
amount of the profits of the land as is calculated to paralyze the 
efficient operations of these with whose prosperity, the prosperity of 
the entire country is most nearly identified.” A. Sconce, J£*q. Papers 
Regarding the Comeqmnc is to Uiider-ien an->> of the Rale of an 
IIdate for Arrears of Revenue, p. 110. 

“The wretchedness of. the ryot was consummated by the 
yystom of sub-letting, which came-in with the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment. The sub-letting often descended to the fourth grade. 
The accumulated demand was extorted from the cultivators by 




every ingenuity of oppression,” Miu^hmab' 1 Ilhfory of l,»l 
part II. 



All the profits of these middlemen (Zemindars, Put.noedurs, 
Jl u r-putneed hrs, &c.) are squeezed out of the unfortunate cultiva¬ 
tors.” Hugh S'tai'l: Ksg, Answer to gwstlov- 2%#. Mhvufm 
of EviAmce, He venue ,' Cnmmcm#, 183$. 


"The- indigence of tin: peasantry appears Hot one of the least 
of the Kxuses. vvltioh coiittihult'to the frequiun'-v of crime in thus, 
and the adjacent districts, arising in no small degree from the 
system of farming lands, that obtains in .those, districts. Those 
acquainted with the landed tenures of Bengal will at oiice under¬ 
stand the train of evils attending the system of letting in pntuee 
tenures. These tenures are.created by the Zemindar, lotting his 
lands to an individual who is tunnel a PutueeiJar, he lets it to a 
Dur-putneedar, hoagaiipto a So.-pns-geodar, and he not ,unfrequently 
to a Dur-se-putapedar. The Putneedar, in acquiring his tenure, is 
obliged to pay for- it in ]>roportiou to the profits it may yiojd ; 
so that, if the rent .is Ks. 10,000, and the profits only Its. 1,000, 
he pays Its. 10,000 for the tenure, which is the market price 
for land yielding a clear profit, of a thousand i n.pees. The least 
he expects for his money is twenty-foui per cent., the rate of 
interest paid for money in the Mofussilj and in sub-letting to the 
Dur-putueedar, he adds the interest Us. 2,400 to the rent, making 
the rent payable by the lessee Rs. 12,400, which not only absorbs 
the .profits, that the estate .yielded to the Putneedar, but leaves a 
balance of Ks. 1,400 to be realized in excess of that sum;—• 
and whence is this sum to be realized, but from exactions in the 
shape of mathots and abwabs, or by an enhanced assessment, of 
the ryots’ rents ? The Dur- putneedar also pay* for his right to the 
estate, if not for a ptpfit. shewn to exist in the actual or probable avails 
of.the estate, at least for the proprietary right which is transferred 
to. him. The transfer into the Lands of the Sc-put need nr, and 
then into those of the Dnixse-putucednr, all add to the amount, 
which if is intended shn’l ; noilected from the lauds. Every 
intermediate lessee exacts a certain profit over the rent at which 
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ztmundar parte with his lands, till (.ho rental swells into a 
sum far exceeding the existing asset*, and induces tlic necessity 
of entnuudng the rent of the ryot, The attempt to realize this 
sum entails a series of litigation, which sometimes ends in 
the abandonment by the TalooJkdar of his lease; but more 
frequently in the total ruin of the tenant, who had in vain 
contended for the permanency of his holding, but which, 
he finds, extends only to the mere right of occupancy, so 
long as he pays a certain, rent, and that rent is not below the 
perguunah rate, 1 have not leisure nor space to describe, all the 
mimry, wetcfiednexx. and offering, which tliis system has in¬ 
duced, Ir has ruined the peasantry, aid! rendered them almost 
a nation of paupers. Wore it not for the A ijma tenures (lands 
assessed at a moderate rent at the Decennial Settlement under 
peculiar eiveumstancos) and for the rent-free tenures, which are 
still preserved to the country, the people must from dire necessity, 
have more generally resorted to violent means for a livelihood, 
Add to this, the absence of nil education among the lower classes, 
and the consequent low state of their morals; and can jt be 
doubted, that it is the extreme indigence of the people, that 
occasions many of the dacuities, that take place in this and the 
adjacent districts! 

This mode of letting lands commenced with the Rajah of 

- > whose principality from its size, rendered it impossible 

to be managed except by dividing the proprietary right with 
others. Rut the almost inextricable perplexities and embarass- 
ments into which the Rajah’s aft aim had fallen, induced the 
interference of Government ; and Regulation Till, of 18 ( 0 was 
enacted to enable him to retrieve his affairs. That Regulation 
introduced order and system into Lis mode of collecting the 
revenue; but the protection it afforded to the interest of the 
intermediate holders converted the system into a means'' of 
speculation, and eventually into a cum; against the people: The 
same system, under another mime, obtains in districts remote from 

B-; but from the Regulation not having been expressly 

extended to their cases, they have escaped the withering effects 





of its baneful influences” A Correspondent of the EwjliJiman. 
July 4-, 1848* quoted in the Friend of India, July 37,1848. 

. *' There is another groat evil, that'has been increasing of late 
years, and is being carried to a ruinous extent as far as it affects 
the ryots. I allude to the 8nb-j.otiing system. The evils attend¬ 
ing it have been brought to the notice of Government, who ought 
to talce some measures to rescue the ryots from abject poverty. 
The law again steps in, in this case, to aid the oppressor the 
poor ryot being helpless. A single instance will suffice. A 
Zemindar lets a mehal in Putnee, the Petri Cedar again relcts it in 
Dur-pntpee, no w as a profit is to be made by all these parties, riot 
to mention the payment of salamee, disc., it stands to reason the 
greater the number of hands the mehal goes through, the two-re 
■will the ryots be squeezed; the Dur*putueedar, finding under 
these circumstances a difficulty in realizing the rents, applies to 
the Collectory for assistance by means of Regulation VII. the 
Collector is helpless, and issues the dustuks, and some, lew poor 
devils are apprehended, on seeing which the other ryots already 
harassed past bearing, rise and rescue the unfortunates, in doing 
which, o life is, perhaps, lost and a few limbs arc broken. The 
Magistrate is called in, who, although sympathizing with the 
poor ryots at their hard lot, must bring them to punishment for 
their having taken law into their own hands, although it would be 
difficult to,say what other law they could have taken/’ A (Jorrea- 
pondent of the Friend of India , June 4, 1846. 

f< The system of sub-infeudatiori and sub-division of joint- 
intoreste accompanied by severalty of right, prevails universally 
throughout Bengal. One result of this is a condition of perplexi¬ 
ty of landed interesfs, which, is probably without a parallel else¬ 
where. And a still more serious consequence is, that the so-called 
owner of the. land has the least possible motive for doing anything 
to benefit.-it. It will be seen, that the rent paid by the cultivator 
for the use of the soil does not- go to one person bearing the character 
of an English landlord, but t s distributed among a series of 
owners, namely, the middle ten my-holders with the rovemie- 
paying zemindar at their head, each independent of the others, 


and each probably, consisting of several persons with Independent 
lights among themselves. Why should one shareholder out of 
this lot advance money for improvement^ the advantage of which, 
if any, will be shared m by many others; over whom he Iras no 
control tn influence, to a greater extent than by himself'' The 
CalciUtft Review, v6 1. UX., p, -108. 

“Was it from the Zemindar they (Planters) took the lease ?— 
The Zemindar may rent his land to three or four people. The 
Zemindar lets it to what is called an Izardar or farmer ; the Tzardav 
again to what, is called a Dur-izardar or under -farmer; and each gets 
a considerable property on the finds, and the Natives are in eon- 
sot | nonce very much oppressed.” Kov-hle Andrmv Ramsay. Anstver 
to question o'oOo. Miitutm of Evidence, *8 ‘elect Committee of 
the Home of Lord*, IS JO. 

“ Do you think, that a Zemindar would be induced to give 
a longer lease than for 21 years ?—X never know them give a lease 
of that period.” G. Harris, Esq. Ibid. fiQ9. Ibid. 

“Is it usual for the Zemindars to let their lands* to Izardacs 
and Bur-izafdars ? Yes; it sometimes happens many Zemindars 
keep the lands in their own hands, and collect their own rents, 
and do noi farm them out.” Ibid. Ibid, Ibid. 

“ Does each of those classes of persona demand an increased 
rent from the class immediately below them?—Yea; there is an 
increase put on by each individual; one takes it from the Zemin¬ 
dar on purpose to make a little bonus by it, and ho lets it to 
another man.” Ibid. Ibid. $19. Ibid, 

“What power has he to make him pay an increased rout ? 
There is no power for it; but lie is told : ‘ I have been obliged 
to pay the Zemindar so much more than the rent of the village; 
vou must make good some of it/ Hid. Ibid. 4*M1. Ibid. 

"Indolence, inexperience, and indebtedness, make Native 
Zemindars prefer the system of putnees and ijavahs, because i t 
saves trouble, and brings money to meet their immediate wants. 
IS/dm -. I hid. 3?b;, The iadifjo (Iwfimimmi Report, 




The 

When the zemindar i* five-,-or six years old, he- is aent 
to school always with -ft servant or in a carriage. His servants 
having- called him Maharaja all along trom his Intouey> he 
thinks so lie is. However as it is impossible for him to elude 
the vigilance of his parents, and that ol fits pnvixttj tutor at se 
early an ago, so ho regulariy attends his school, and nays attention 
to bis books. • Bat his ardour decreases as he advances in years. 
With the advance of bis age, ho loses Ins' taste of- books, and 
acquires that for ploasures. Not being in want of money, which 
lie always -g* U fi-oni his panintS; Or .saves from ills tiffin allowances, 
ho buys dogs y aftoi a year or two ho dri ? vo»s away tli0 poov 
tut e# f and -brings i m Stogi c ] A ace, pigefttis - ari d kites. ft o w be 
not rof'ularly■■attoad ids school, iio ^ and then bi-ib^s hi.s 
servant, who is sent with him to the sole ol. The poOr follow 
being Unis satisfied interims his parentsi that bis Baba has 
ait-ettded the school; and they take no more notice of him. £n 
the meantime the Babu, to satisfy his curiosity, goc's, accom¬ 
panied by several others, do visit the A:sia:£ii: Museum ami the 
Fort Will inn i. So far it is good. But alas! ho uf ter; goes Out 
of school f» smoko am! eliat at adjacent.■■■shops, or ; school tiffin 
founts. Having thus beguiled the school hours, he returns Homo 
at regular tittle as if from school. Thus he wastes away the-'most 
valuable years of his life, and tkbeives himself and his parents 
for ever. Keeping aside his - books; and hastily taking bin food, 
he madly indulges himself hi the pursuit' of his pleasures. I-u 
the evening the poor unfortunate private t -hoi oovifes to t.edch 
hint ; but Ms pupil being otigag-ed in kifce-ffytug, pigeon-feeding, 
card-playing, and so forth, he must have to wait for at least quarter 
of an hour with occasional Calls, before he sees form in the reading- 
room. As soon as ho conics thorn, he begins to talk of his great 
skill in kite-flying, crml-playing, and sir forth. ' And if he .is fond 
■•of' pigeons, he begins' to talk of them : how he has fed or made 
them By, how lie has stolen a good otto, or whence and at. what 
price lie hits bmfghrit that sheh aoiibhas laid 1 eggs, or hifrefie 1 
it? young ones, iuitl so f dh.' The prior tutor Argos him at ifrtvrvttla 
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to attend to his lesson, but. who bears; lntn ? $f he is foolish 
tnough to say or do anything unpleasant to his pupil, he is almost 
sure to be insulted or dismissed from his service: a charge of 
neglect or ignorance is almost sore to be brought against him. 
His father, in most cases, without making' any enquiry whatever 
into the grounds of his complaint, sharply warns or dismisses 
ban as best suits the whims of his worthy son. Those who have 
served for some time in the capacity of a private tutor, know 
very well, that their services hang upon a hair—upon the whims 
of the ip pupils. So they shape their course as best suits their 
interests. In this way the Babu beguiles Iris time in convem- 
tion on various subjects he ia fond of, as occasion gives rise to 
them. After an hour or two, his tutor' gets up, thinking in his 
mind, that his pupil would be a good-for-nothing fellow, that lie 
is net,to blame ior that, and that as soon as he would be in a 
better position, he would resign his service. We leave it to out 
readers to judge of the education, which our zemiad&r receives 
in this way. As soon as he arrives at tire age. of fifteen or sixteen, 
he begins to kill himself by debauchery. He dares not at once 
leave his school from fear of his parents. But lie pays so IHtle 
attention to his books, and attends his school so irregularly, that 
it is the same thing, whether his name is on the roll or not. As 
it is impossible to check him any longer, so his parents entirely 
Ugive. him to his tats. Taking his food at the regular time, he 

goes out. Where? Not to his school, hot to— -In tins way 

he passes a year or two, and then leaves his school, and, with it, 
ail study for ever. Such is the education and training of our 
Cornwallis aristocrats, on whose will depends the happiness and 
well -being of the vast millions. 

How freed from all the troubles and anxieties consequent on 
attending the school, our zemindar keeps aside his pigeons, dogs, 
and other childish .things, and acquires taste for pleasures in 
driving the most sumptuous equipages in the streets of Calcutta, 
seeing theatrical performances, hi garden parties, and other luxuries 
too numerous to be mentioned here. Many sycophants, who are 
generally known by the name of Mottkambs, begin to surround 
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him, and, within a short time, turn his bosom-friends. The sole 
object of these men is nothing but to-la?- traps to catch our lord 
of the soil: to induce him to spend money like waiter in visiting 
most beautiful prostitutes, in feasts, garden parties, and so forth. 
It is here needless to remind our readers, that the education and 
moral training of our zemindar are not good enough to resist the 
charming influences of vice, by which his moskahebs always try to 
kill him. Mistaking his real enemies for his friends, ho enters into 
the world with a vast-annual income varying from tens of thou Sands 
to lakhs. It is a fact, the truth of which no one can deny, that 
those who acquire wealth by then* own exertions, are acquainted 
with hard labours, troubles, and anxieties,, consequent on its 
acquisition, and consequently are very frugal in its expenditure, 
while those, who inherit largo properties, and know nothing of 
worldly trophies ami anxieties, spend money like water. Our 
zemindar, who belongs to tho latter class, is consequently not a 
man to shrink from extravagant expenditure in pursuit of his 
pleasures, Thus the object of the .moshakdia to rob “heir master 
is gained: he buries himself in debauchery. Ho is too ignorant 
to know anything of the conditions of the .Permanent Settlement; 
nay, we doubt very much, whether he know 3 the very name of 
the flit her of that settlement, Indeed he kno ws nothing but that 
his forefathers have bequeathed him zemiiulariea with an annual 
income of .so much. He looks upon his estates as- the goose 
giving him golden eggs every day to meet the demands of his extra¬ 
vagance and luxury whenever he is in need of thorn. And fpi, all 
this, he has nothing to do but to order his Haibs and Gomastahs, 
that ho is in need of such a sum of money, and that he wants 
them to exact it from his tenants. He is too great and luxurious 
to take upon his shoulders the troubles and anxieties consequent 
on the proper management of his estates, so he. entirely leaves it 
to the en.ro of his agents. Though very extravagant he is in 
jther respects, ho is very sordid-—nay be is the last man in tho 
world to adequately remunerate them for their labours: so they 
are paid less than even tho peons of the Government Offices. 
As a consequence thereof, tho^e who have conscience to bite them 




for -exacting: money by foul means, care 1 - very little to bo the 
agents of the zemitKlnr—to 1>0'ourviilago tyrants,” Those only 
who are devoid of conscience—always? ready to sacrifice it before- 
the altar of Plutus, anfl who have no fear either of God in 
heaven. or of man in this world to brand them with infamy, seek, 
like hungry vultures, after the services under him. He so madly 


indulges himself in his sonstiai pleasures and other luxuries, that 
we dottht very'much, whether he ever dreams of making enqu iries 
into the means, which his agents employ for exacting his illegal 
demands, or into the feelings and the wretched condition of his 
tenantry, or of making improvements of his-estates for bettering 
it. His sole object is nothing but to exact money, by fair means or 
foul, that matters little. It-has been said before, timt-his agents are 
not adequately remunerated ; most of them recoup themselves 
by exacting mttch in excess of the demands, that are made upon 
ihembv him,'reserving the surplus to themselves. besides there 
arc; many illegal eessks. which are pecrrliaivto the riattlro of their 
duties, and in which their master does not take any 'share 
whatever. 

]tsecnis fh>rtf a rhjse observation tif the life of the zemindar, 
that God' has created him that he should enjoy only its -hmiries; 
He rise;; from his bed tit. nine or ten o'clock in the morning, and 
spends' ah hour or two m birthing ami taking his food. Then he 
beys down his huge body upon his bed, - chewing his pan and 
smoking liis After half an hour or sev sleep comes on and 

fascinates him for three’ or four how*. Kb then awakes from 
hid slumber, 'takes koine food,’chewshis ; pan ’,•'sraokCs his vtfmto, 
and ch.-iis till five or six P. "M. Just before evening, ho, seedm- 
pii.Viied jby Ids" bosoin-friends, drived his most sirmpttious expiipage, 
slope hertf and there, tind at last returns borne in a ’state of 
drunkenness at Pleven or twche 'o'clock in the bight hr this 

way several gehiindais 'notwithstanding the vast armtcvT- ihWttno' 
bequeath ed then) by their fdtefathers, inetir debts; which it is 
v,. V y difficult. for them to liquidate 'while thdik uridf/bugs'fit the' 
ire >iussU .appareiitfy raise ihemshlvek- totho position of repini'dalti,' 
;i , { id •- utmost ffirltniig fuAh i'. , - iTcte attil; within a 1 \ftHv yv.-iv.-. 
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acquire wealth. At. last. Somft of them are even oblig&l - to soil- 
sotne of their estate#' in order to liquidate their debts, and to 
save the rest fiPin pissing into other handy. Jfai: from ykhviiig 
the estates to enquire into the condition of hi* ryots, if any one 
of them comes to him. and presents a petition with n-a4aroom. to 
settle anything, he is looked upon ns too mean or troublesome to 
approach the sacred preempts of Ms grand parlour, or to vex him 
with his little interests, and is invariably referred to- his JMwa-n, 
who shapes bis course as best suits Ids interests. It also happens, 
that a ryot coming for settling anything must have to wait for 
several days, and to bribe bis servants, before lie could R* a-hbd 
to see his lord. Such is the interest, which our zemindar takes. 
in the welfare and happiness of his ryots Those Koiniivlars, who 
are obliged to soil some of their estates for liquidating their 
debts, try their head and heart to make up-the- loss hy enhancing 
the rents of the cultivators - already reduced to extreme- poverty- 
and wretchedness by their agents ; while love of wealth and« sause- 
less cupidity disturb the slumbers of most of their brother^emin- 
dors by visions of squeezing 'the life- 1 blood .out of their tenants. It 
they are wise enough to- tamely submit to their demands, however 
extravagant) they are. so much the bettor fop them ; otherwise - 
they are sum (o take upon their head the teniblo vengeance of 
thier masters on the very first opportuiriky. As it is : out of the 
acknowledged principles of human nature to • subtmti tcrsuch de- 
mauds without maiking ary struggle^ so - the ryots naturally resist 
them, and, as & consequence t-hemdf, litigation ensues. "Forcibly 1 
cutting the crops, - pluudferihg- the houses, araon, and Illegal oon- 
fiueinent, are often resorted to as" rn bails for frightening them to. 
Mibijiissioti, while suits- upon stubs, charges upon charges, kfe heap- 
-ed up™ those, who hWl the opposition, till they, harassed by thou¬ 
sand ways, sifbjrtit to pay the increased rents together with the ex¬ 
penses of litigation.. Having thus apptojyriated by far thq gieatei 
part of the wealth arising out of increased ciilt.ivft.tfPm on. Ogrn- 
wallis aristocrats next- hanker alter titles ^tdbc-Rqy RahndufS, Rl|eb 
BaliudursrRajalwi; find >falf£tajabs. As 'it is impossible to have' 
them ronfem-d upon them withoutdik ^ifrong-■ fceonimendatiori 6f 


high Government Officers, so they first try to propitiate them bv 
lending them money, subscribing large smm fiq memorial funds 
and go forth. Thus they, within a short time, f tten succeed in 
gaining their object-—in seeing them honoured wit I; the titles in 
Government Gazettes* Although they have buried the conditions of 
the Permanent Settlement in .the- oblivion, yet thine is a strong 
desire in. their minds to appear before the public ami the Govern¬ 
ment as philanthropists. Tn order to gain this object, the services 
of a few very able men have V-ea aeeured to conduct newspapers, 
who do not at ah scruple to represent the zemindars as angels. 
Having thus taken preliminary, steps to gain their object- -to ap¬ 
pear before the* public as philanthropists* our OornsvaHis Aristo¬ 
crats shape their course as best suits their in tcreatg. They strongly 
oppose almost every measure of the Government howevhr calcula¬ 
ted to do public good. in.the name of the people of Bengal;; Bohar, 
and OrUsu. nay of India, too. It provides fund for the education 
of the masses, and our patriots? at once forward a .petition oven-to* 
H«r. Majesty’s- Secretary of State for a udia, bewaring: His Grace of 
the danger, with which the country is threatened thereby,. There 
if a famijre yawning its hornhlo mouth to devour, the unfortunate. 
mtlUons, and our patriots at.- once come-forward with a petition 
in their hands to advise .our noble Government upon, its, - duties- 
in the calamity, of which, it will be- our* painful duty to prove 
statistically in proper place, they ai:e not only the cause, but 
also take advantage of for. enhancing the rent# of the cultivators,, 
thereby •undoing ,its measures for preventing its dreadful copse-? 
quencps- The famine is over, again they* come forward to-con¬ 
gratulate the Government-of the victory, it- has gained oyer that 
giant. The Hmdoo -iPuri'jot boldly proclaims to the world* that 
ths zemimhws have proved themselves by their benevolent 
measures'in the terribly criEis worthy to bo showered with, honors ; 
that they hay© ‘vindicated the Pentane lit Settleixujnt/■!! It 
seems, on perusal of the Hindoo Patriot of .1874, that the 
angel:? came dmvn from . heavep in the persons of the zemin¬ 
dars,, to save us from the dreadful consequences, of the famine. 
In this way they throw dust in the eyes of the public and the 



Government, and appear 'before theiti 'si? patriots. . Such are the 
men to whoso tender mercies, the Government of Eowlj Gorn- 
waliia handed over, by a sin eke of his pen. the va'sr millions' of 
Bengal, Beftar, and Orissa, and thereby reduced thetrdfrom their 
position of allodial proprietors to that of mere tenants-at-will. 
We must here admit, that there are a few zemindars, who really 
help their tenants, and deserve the approbation of all. With 
these brief remarks, we place before our readers the following 
extracts, which will throw' much light upon the subject. 

" To expect of Bengal zemindars the duties of an English 
landlord, to build and plant, and introduce improved agriculture 
and improved machinery is a mere chimera. Those are not the 
functions of a native landlord. If a ntfti* encourages or protects 
the ryots, who break up hia waste and- dill his lands, and deals 
faithfully and equitably by them, he is considered to do his duty 
If he-further acts the part of a capitalist money-left clcx, and 
.-advances .money - and seed to bo repaid with mtfcresrt at 'Karvest 
time, he does something more ; and if the interest exacted 'tk not 
exorbitant, ho'is a model landlord. The' virtues of a Bengalee 
landlord arfe rather negative than positive.” Gtwge - CttinpbelL 

l/ hv Bengal the purchase of a zemindari is a sort of specu¬ 
lation, and looked upon as the goose giving golden eggs every 
day. It must either be farmed at a'good profit, .or placed in the 
charge of a collector, who becomes the de fut'to zemindar. Few, 
very few, zemindars rerido id their zemindaries. Some of them 
sp^nd their days and nights in their closets, doing actually nothing 
in this world. Some live in this city in the capacity -of Ban inns 
to mercantile adventurers, to whom they advance thousands and 
lakhs of 1 rupees ... . They- -aim at serving' the civilians' so as to 
render them instrumental in the promotion of their interests 
Such is the way in which the zemindars make themselves alums 
to the intprual ecoironiy of their zeiniudaxies. Ask them quop¬ 
tions as to the agricultural] manufacturing, or fiscal statistics of 
their estates, and the answer is sure to be, that their Nniha..ktiow 
every thing about the matter] It is to fee questioned whether 
they even minutely look into the accounts tendered by tlieir 
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collectors. They are fond of ease, and not, at ail times accessible 
to their lyous. If petitions complaining of, or praying for, any¬ 
thing, ho presented with, nazart^na, they are -not seldom referred 
to the. JDenuyi, • the head odWor .of file house, who partjcipatps, iaa 
the gat via, of the Nai h, ami disposes , thy , uiattw as he feefe iu-- 
flmsneed.” Tk$. (JaUtyttfi Review, voj, VX : Avt. : fkq Zmipridae 
awl the Ryot. ; 

“ Without an iota of education, or public spirit, or desire to 
do good to the people, the typical village zemindar considers,it the 
idol and object of his life to extort the last penny from the UYi- 
poverisht d ryot. In this calamiterns year (TS7-i) when the Go¬ 
vernment of India and the Goyiu-nment of Bengal tried .bond and 
.heart to save millions from starvation What did our zemindars 
do.? A few enlightened zemindars reunited or promised to remit 
a portion of the rout...due.. Self-sGylung *nd. selfishness, a cruel 
disregard for the sufferings of the ryots, a most- startling ujfeons- 
cinustress of the moral duty imposed on every one at this tenible 
season-r-These characterize tlm mm. Q f Vhe zemindars/'* Baku, 
Hmmsh Vh under D-utt’a Pepmiry by' Bengal. 

"The majority of Bengal zemindars had no love fey the 
c;ues and troubles of .macageinonty nmpy of them htod never 
seen their estates. Their great object was to derive as large’ 'an 
income as possible with the feast risk and trouble." The Admi- 
v.wtmll-H R*iwrt\y'-B&tytl,li}f8*73)y. W.- 

The.zemhidais are very sweeping' in their claims.*’ IPtifjh 
Stark, Eaq, A-nmo^ to quest 190. ' Mmut'ev of Evidence, 
Keven u <“, O&m nwv s, / 838. 

“ r ^he practice of showing (by the 'zemindar's) false accounts 
to the l felfectors is very general." E(mrg Jkfetvukam, Esq-. I'M 

mss. wid. 

“1>g they 1 (zemindars) indulge in Ifaropean luxuries and 
European mode of life f—-Some few do. ; and I hhvd uhdorstood 
< it; JS & matter of mere tMitenj) that they consume a considerable 
quantity of wine and cherry-brandy. They xto sb secretly of 
course;* R. M, Mangles, Esq. Lind mt. Minutes of Evidence. 

The- Select OwnmitteG of tin House df Lords, 18(10. 
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"There are natives of very great wealth. 1 ' Ibid. Ibid 617. 

Ibid. 

‘ They are generally the large landed proprietors; almost 
every rich native in Calcutta is .? landed proprietor.” Ibid. Ibid 
618. Ibid. 

« They are fond of large bodies of retainers and fellows run* 

ning-after them/' Ibid. Ibid 6hU. Ibid. 

The .zemindars were men quite unfit for the place mto 
which they were put; they were not men of business, nor men of 
agricultural kaowledge in any respect" Ibid. IMd,75L Jbtd. 

“ The landlords will not-surrender .their correct rent-roll; and 
we, in consequence, had recourse to conjectural estimates, which is 
rather a clumsy contrivance.” Hugh Gearye Christian, hsq. 

Ibid 863. Ibid, 

* f Various frauds practised in the process of sale, collusive, 
transfers take place j and frauds have been practised both in the 
tittle and purchase.” Ibid. Ibid 003, Ibid: 

"■ They (zemindars) wore becoming much more extravagant.” 

IF. M. Fleming, Esq. Hid 1166. Ibid. 

“If we carefully examine the general pursuits and habile of 
the wealthy zemindars, and the manner in which they arc brought 
to manage their extensive concerns,"we would assured he con- 
viueed that, very few amongst them are duly qualified lor the 
important task imposed upon them by virtue of hereditary i igh t« 
and possessions. Though the British have restored them their 
original station in v-vlety, (for under Jatler Khan all the principal 
la ml hold uv* were dispossessed of their lands) and established on a 
firm and permanent footing their proprietary right m the soil, yet 
they are generally so inattentive and unequal to the efficient dis¬ 
charge of the important functions of their stfuabiciii, flirt tic 
grosses' abuses are practised with impunity by' their confidential 
servants, to i ba < reat detriment of the poor ryots, and ih& general 
agricultural prosperity of the country. 

The Landholder^ .Society is composed of m«n, who are pos¬ 
sessed of vast zemindaries in the different districts of Bengal, but 
if any of them be asked, what is the actual produce of his estateSj 
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what are the rules for fixing the rent is.' his district, what is the; 
assessment of a particular pergiinn-ah, how much the cultivation 
has progressed or declined, what is ..the moral and intellectual con • 
ditlou of the agriculturists, what is the population of his 'aomin- 
4arl, how is the Police administration conducted, and, in short, 
what are the internal details of business in t be mo fossil, h:s replies, 
if he can give any without consulting his siibjmrta (al! knowing) 
Down, would betray such a degree of ignorance, as if he had 
never entered his zexnindari. Accustom# to spend Lis time in 
pampered case, and habituated to indulge in the voluptuous 
enjoyments of an oriental, all his thoughts are absorbed by the 
single consideration of where he shall find wherewithal to support 
his expensive establishment, and keep up his extravagant style of 
living. Subterfuges and evasions are resorted to for the purpose 
of obtaining a remission of Government demand, hut no plans are 
devised to improve and augment the resources cf the land. 

Almost all the affairs of a /,<miindar are managed by his 
confidential, servants, who, taking advantage of their master's 
ignorance and inattention to business, often vise from a state of 
poverty to that of - affluence. A Gomastah rexx-iv iug a salary of 
from 3 to 16 rupees a month, always finds mean :- by ids nefarious 
practices te accumulate a fortune after a service of ten or twelve 
years. TUo ryots have seldom access to the- liege-lords of tire 
soil. They may force nn intrusion with petitions, but they are 
dismissed instantly with a. refereaon to the superintending Dewnn, 
who is the only important personage, -.that disposes of, aff;er’ tbe 
Tnost summary process* imaginable, the coinplamk o' the ryots. 
He often sits in secret conclave with the purse-proud zemindar,,, w^yj 
concerts means how to obtain' an abatement -of the sudder jnmma, 
by pleading to Government ‘his inability to pay it, on the score of 
the-decline of cultivation and other frivolous excuses Living nt 
a great distance from his ssemmdari, and indifferent (o what U 
passing around him, or at the peat of Government, the KOaaimUr 
has seldom. any opportunity of ascertaining, by personal obser¬ 
vations, the actual condition of the poor cultivators of the soil, 
and th& grievances under which they labour. 3?pr information on 



this point, lie is entirely dependent on his accredited Nails or 
Omnastaha op the spot, who, as their interests dictate, often 
deceive their m: liter by garbled statements. The one is a perfect 
automaton, moving-,, ,-.s he is moved by, the other, a proficient, 
adept in chi on nery, duplicity, and fraud, capable of malting the 
white black and the black white. A zemindar may be virtuous, 
b«ri»'vojent, and upright, but what- will these good qualities avail, 
if he is wanting in a knowledge of his own affairs, and his 
no inclination to be engaged in the active pursuits of life. ~Ic 
must have studied, human nature to little purpose, who does 
not know, that the best, qualities sometimes remain as 4 silent 
unproductive virtues- for want of due application nod proper 

exertion. We have heard of--- - — - Babu, whom the Hindoos 

are ahnos' apt to deity for his great virtues, hut what monument 
of piety did he leave behind him, except his dedicating a few 
temple's in Benares to the service of the Hindoo deities and their 
pampered priests, the Brahmins. He was possessed of vast zemin- 
i]arses in the several districts of Bengal, but is his name linked 
with any great improvement—-solid permanent improvement—- 
that ho bad introduced into Ins estate ? Did he raise any wonc of 
public utility, whereby his estimable character and verier ft ted 
name wo'uM be remembered with thankfulness by posterity t And 
bow can we account for the deficiency in the character of an 
individual, who is said to have devoted Ins life to the cause of 
piety and virtue* 1 Simply by bearing in mind the tj. th, tbftt hijg 
good’ qualities wire never brought into active play, either foe want 
of iipffieieufc discernment or practical application." A ±S(Uiv» 
Correspondent of the tkdevita Uoux&er, Mag 18, 1S/+8, quoted 

iu the Frieuid of Inclin, May 21 . $8&8* 

n hei-gha of early or of late rice give in n year - 
I could not tell without asking my servants.” Bobu -——•* — 

Zemindar of— .-—, Pv.b>m. The Indigo Oonvrnmion 

2800, p. 151. 

*• Kent Xh-ee Tenures. We have-been requested by the writer 
to publish the following letter addressed by him to the Private 
Secretary of the Governor-General» 



•To 


Tliomaa Pukenk&m, Esq., 

Private Secretary to the Governor-General. 

Sir*—The subject of this letter will, 1 trust, plead u sufficient 
excuse in requesting you to do me the favour to lay the accom¬ 
panying copies of correspondence before the Right Honourable 
the Governor-General for his Lordship's perusal and retention ; 
and should hts Lordship deem the perusal in the least worthy of 
his attention and consideration, it will afford me unfeigned plea¬ 
sure in laying before his Lordship, in as concise a maimer as pos¬ 
sible, the best and surest mode to be adopted in bringing to light 
tire first great exposure of the names of unassessed villages so 
fraudulently kept, out of Lord Cornwallis’s settlement for those 
past thirty yea,vs, by the forefathers and others of these very 
Talookdars. and Zemindars, who are now, and have been for some¬ 
time, calling out so loudly and vehemently to the British nation, 

through their agent,-. and others, against a violation of 

what they call common justice, and a breach of faith by the 
Supreme Government of India, with the native inhabitants since 
18*28. Nothing, Sir, can be more monstrously absurd than the 
false and most wicked calumnious assertions of th?se hired viii- 
fiers against the Government of India ; qud for such temerity, I 
trust, the period is not distant when eVery and all of such uuas- 
sowed villages will not only be resumed by Government, but to a 
village wiii be transferred to more honest men, in which ca;;e, it 
will be. necessary to givea; permanent nerik, or quantity of land, 
per Rupee, throughout Bengal, Beliav, and . Orissa, to the poor 
ryqtSy who have been beggared to tho veriest degree by tbo'long 
and studious oppression of these very Talookdars and Zemindars, 
particularly 'since tho renewal of the Honourable^Cqnqydu^ Char¬ 
ter iu ISIS, and re-appointment of the Oaxmongoea in 18 i f, in direct 
violation of Lord Cornwallis's settlement; consequently there c-an 
be no breach of faith in Government now resuming all and every 
one of such dpassessed villages, and either retaining them under 
their own Collectors, or placing the whole under the. direction of 
others for by so doing, it would not only be an act of justice, but 



the greatest blessing Government, could bestow upon tlu> cultiva¬ 
tors of the soil, independently of the additional Lane! Bo venue 
Government would deriveand such revenue Go-veunneh-t has 
been fraudulently, and, for the worst purposes, most surrepti¬ 
tiously deprived of, for such a lengthened period. Strange it ts 
in these times when so much has been said and written lately 


in the daily papers about Land Revenue, Perpotual Settlement, 
Kesumptions of LaUiraj and Chur lands. &c., 1 am not a hUlo 
surprised, that not one amongst the many writers has wutxu one 
word about the grand fraud in Government Laud Revenue, viz., 
the u'uassessed villages throughout my Lord CorflwnIlis.;s settlc- 
ment. I humbly presume (when well understood) it was granted, 
in a great measure, for the express protection of the ryots against 
the then Tidookdars and Zemindars, or perhaps more properly 
speaking, designate them the mere Government Tesildars: " The 


Friend of Ifydiit, April 1’*, 1838. 

«By a loathsome revolution, which we shad attempt to 
describe in the following pages, their (real proprietors’) places 
have been gradually filled up by ad venture is, who desolate the 
laud, as bears and tigers are seen to prowl amid the ruins of fair 
marble palaces and scenes once instinct with the- healthful life 
and activity of happy multitudes. 

The occupation of lauded property by evil adventurers, whose 
relations to the peasantry are, in principle, destitute of the pro¬ 
tective elements of patriarchality, and in practice, notoriously 
infamous for cruelty, violence, fraud, and every crime. This viti¬ 
ated and disordered state of the mutual relations between land¬ 
holder and peasant it is, which is the distinguishing feature of the 
condition of the Indian multitudes. Unutterable are the horrors 


uf which it is the parent, for India is a land ol peasant tribes, 
not of manufacturers. The children of the soil live, wholly and 
solely, by the fruits of the soil. Whatever destroys agricultural 
efforts, threatens, life, and brutalizes the condition. The character 
of a landholder is, therefore, to the Indian peasant, not a matter 
of curious speculation, but a concernment of life and death—a 
vital condition of comparative ease and content, or all . that life 


iT| lift or able woe. .Lot us turn aside then,-to batch such 
glimpses,, as w». can. through this Police Report, of the character 
«>i native landholder^. J- irst, let us see their ascendency over this 
villain..us constabulary force ’' One 'Darogah, one Jemadar, and 
two Biu-kunduaes have been removed IVuni the Police during the six' 
months, The Magistrates of this district (Pumeah; and of Churn- 
pamn have a difficult task te keep their Police Officers from collu¬ 
sion in cases where the Rajahs of— or-nre concern- 

ed, as by their influence or money, they try to got the ascendency. 

The Rajah of-.is the least troublesome by far of the two ■ 

but the disputes between these two opulent zemindars have a 


vmy serious effect on the state of the two districts. 1 Here is 
another characteristic sketch with the Superintendent’s opinion 
generally of the whole 'tribe of zemindars. Verily, it unfolds a 
,n,!8fc enchanting state of rural society ! ‘ Subornation of perjury 
is a favourite trick among these respectable native gentlemen, 
who keep the Police obsequiously in their pay. With the zemin¬ 
dars and the Police on one side, and the peasantry on the other, 
there is likely to be an equal contest indeed, ' In the fifth is 
entered one case of coining, which was a false charge got up 

by the influence- of—-, commonly known by the name 

oi -v- . anti his brother-, against one I), to whom-' 

the first, was deeply imlebtd, and to whom he also owed a grudge 
lor not making tip two cases of i/legal imprisonment pending 
before the Magistrate, in both of which the Babe and his brother 
were subsequently punished. The person who made the charge, 
has'been convicted of perjury and punished ; but the instigators, 
whose Mooktyar took a prominent part in the proceedings, 
being respectable zemindars, hare not been touched, and are 
received amongst their friends just the same as usual. In fact, 
from, the Rajah down to the lowest Taluokdar, with very few 
honourable exceptions, no zemindar in the Lower Provinces would 
hesitate at subornation of perjury to procure his own ends. It 
is one of' their modes of attack and defence, "to which apparently 
thay'attach tio moral delinquency. 1 

in the next extract., we 'arc expressly told, that the land- 










holders are ' engaged and interested in the concealment of crime/ 
This is a fact, which in India is so well-known and admitted, 
that even the most conscientious zemindar will not boast, that, he 
is an exception to the rule. It is sometimes pleaded, that, the 
difficulty of obtaining- justice — the delay and inconvenience 
occasioned by the remote situations ol the Courts, are so great, 
that he is actually driven to these shifts.. But, what are we to 
think of the stale of society, when the least vicious of the Zemin¬ 
dars unhesitatingly acknowledge their frequent resort to subor¬ 
nation of the Police and concealment of crime ! 

* Proper information is not given in this district of the occur¬ 
rence of crimes of all grades against property. The landholders 
and others are engaged and interested in the concealment-of 
them, and the people are in too great awe of the principal gangs 
to attempt to give notice of such crimes, and thus incur their 
danger • none of the Returns, therefore, either in the 2nd or 
3rd class, are to bo really depended on.’ 

We. wish that there were nothing worse than this. Acts of 
positive oppression, of cruelty, of rapacity, of vast unendurable 
outrage, are committed every day by the landholders upon the 
luckless labourers on their estates. The annexed extract from 
Mr. Dam pier's Report shows, in tin: strongest colours, the extent 
of daring crime, to which the bad passions of the zemindars 
strengthened by a sense of their immunity from all control by 
the Police,—nay, of their pretention by that body when in the 
actual commission of crime—hurry on thesis licentious tyrants. 
The ryots are not very easily moved to acts of open rebellion. 
They- must, have suffered before they resorted to the violence, 
which is described The second class is composed of one dacoity 
aud two cases of attack at night and plunder of property. The 
dacoity was committed by the .anno party of Xcchnks, who 

perpetrated the same offence at-. They were tried for 

■ both the offences at Dacca. One of the cases of attack at night 
was of; a most serious nature. A body, stated at no less than 
<*00 Serazees, the ryots of one — r ——, collected together and 
attacked his house, plundered it of every thing, and carried off 
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hU &?’.->»• hor-i——. They were nut instigated by a desire of 
]>luTid#^'b.uf. of rjivexift' for the oppression and exaction- practised 
on them. by this zemindar, and if a tenth part of what they, 
after their conviction, stated to me in a petition ' extenuating 
their conduct, were true, 1 am only surprised, that ranch more 
serious ami general disturbance did not occur. T. directed the 
‘Magistrate tt inquire into the facts alleged., but after-the distur- 
banec. the people named by the prisoners as witnesses of the 
truth of their Statements, declined saving much ldr fear of being 
thought implicated in that offence. I have no -doubt, however, 
of the general truth of the statements, and the zemindars appear 
to have dune 'everything, that could degrade these men, their 
religion, and their females. The Magistrate arrested U7 on this 
charge, and made over subsequent to the half-year 106 for trial 
'before the Sessions, of whom 22 were sentenced in seven years 5 Im¬ 
prisonment with labour in irons. In such a tumult at night, it is 
almost impossible to recognize distinctly the partes engaged. 

This oil!rage shows the combination existing among this sect:_ 

they assembled from all quarters most suddenly and secretly, and 
after the attach, dispersed in the same manner. The i! a gist-rate 
must keep a strict watch not only over these people, but, also 
over their zemindars, particularly if Hindoos, as the latter are 
vdry apt to resent: the non-payment of these men of poo|a ex¬ 
penses, &c., which they consider encouraging- idolatry by a very 
gross .ill-treatment. In fact, the Ferazees consider the payment 
of rent at all, especially to ?m infidel, as opposed to the word of 
God; and where a zemindar cures not for h is ryots, or for any¬ 
thing'beyond extorting oil he can frojn them hv any means, a 
re-action on the part of a fanatical and ill-treated bodv of men 
must be expected, Fn the other case 27 persons were arrested, 

2 released, and 25 awaiting a. reference to the Nizam utf 

Ignorance is the first symptom, to be combated—ignorance 
not m the obscure recesses of village life; but ignorance in high 
places—ignorance not among the poor and the oppressed, whose 
cause we are now articulately pleading; but ignorance- among 
the rulers of the laud, to whom these helpless sufferers turn 


imploringly but hopelessly for retires?. If wo can, with earnest 
endeavour and aftei\jnuch toil, dear away but some smalt portion 
of this vast jungle of ignorance, wo shall, lot the cost, wnafc '-t 
may, in due season, reap our reward/" The CalcidUt, Review, 
vpl. T., p.p. 189-217. 

"The wealth of the district of--may be said to centre 

in the--—-—of ., whose net income is estimated bv 

the Collector to amount to about £ 100,000. The-is 

the proprietor of the greater portion of the land in the district, 
and also owns extensive estates in other parts of Bengal. The 
under-teauro--holders, such as, Putneedars, Dur-putnocdars, who 
hold their lands under a perpetual lease and without liability to 
enhancement, of rent, are, as a body, far wealthier than their 

superior landlords, the zemindars. Ail the---s estates are 

let out in putuee, and mauy are again sub-let in dur-putnee, 
se-putnee, and chaharain putuee,” Dr. Ihmtev’v BtaUstieed 
Account of Bengal, vpl. IV., p.p. G7-68. 

A Correspondent of the Bhidava SItamaehara of Jala to 24, 
1278, says:—Sir,—“Many of your readers' know very well, 
the great audacity and the virtues of the zemindars, speaking 
generally, whose holly is so Cull of them. Whatever be said in 
their presence, else the people bless them in such a manner, 
that if it were the age of the ancient Munis and Rishis, groat 
dangers would have befallen them. However to-day I will 
inform your, readers of one great-mimled, the words of whose 
virtues, if heard, will open the eyes of many zemindars; and 
our mind too will derive much satisfaction. 

He is one of the zemindars of-. His name h- 

Bairn—-The correspondent then gives a somewhat 

long description, which fully proves the Babu’s noble mind. Ho 
concludes thus:—-Sir, a zemindar of his stamp is very rare. 
The people of the village have been subdued by his virtues. 
Those who have obtained the bestowment of their lives, and are 
still obtaining, - are now trying to raise subscriptions for offering 
him a vyatoh. Though it. is a trifling matter to him. yet he will 
not refuse it, being the sign of gratitude of the hearts of all, 
10 
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Now we'pray, that many zemindars would imitate their humble 
and patriotic brother” 

“Tnu Sh/idcwa Shamacham is consecrated not tor writing 
amusing talcs. One of our chief aims is to do good to the poor, 
especially to the poor ryots of this country. We know that tins 
undertaking will make us unpopular to the rich, especially to 
the zemindars, and that, they will not cease to find fault with us. 
Indeed in this world, a friend of the poor is sure to be an oppo¬ 
nent of the great, men. We can distinctly • arid sincerely say, 
that we are not engaged to attack and ’ abuse the rich,- especially 
the zbniti dars, being vexed with some one of them. Let rip 
one think, that, some particular person has fallen in our poison-sight, 
and that we will not. drink water without proclaiming his fault. 

Our mind is specious like the field surrounding the Fort William. 

'We love all, tlie king and the subject, the rich and the poor. 

We use severe language when necessary, but on the very sight 
of the zemindar, we do not say {f murder murder,” nor do we 
grumble, and give vent to our anger at the very scent of the 
Government, I>Ut if we find fault, how can wo, in our senses, 
conceal' it with' siffbetioh. We do not respect any body whoover 
lie be, bo he king or viziPr, Burra Lai , or Choia Lot, or Jh.dnfhi 
fat. Whoever is in fault, whether he bo while or black, rich or 
poor, pur little pen will be like a sharp sword for cutting and 
correcting''their faults. Tt is voit mi4riw ; that the zeviirttfiirs 
of this country Oppress the ryots in the crudest via..iiwr\ u'he'if 
eucr the;/ jhulih&dightesl. (fypoiiumty. Their oppressio r m have 
been proved not, only in the Courts ofJvtftic.fi> hut also they 
lta%t hc&u iCriU&n in thc hhod oj thousands of helpless vnclov:s % 
a oil 0p)huns. We are not men, if our hearts are riot moved 
with pity on hearing the cries of the poor ryots. Wo me worth¬ 
less, if we, on bearing them, do not endeavour to remove them. Wo 
will consider ourselves successful, if we can, by writing, effect- a 
little good of onr poor brothers. Wo will never shrink from 
undertaking tins great work. We will, undaunted, do onr duty, 

* so long as the fiftv.lovtt will last. The $h liIo/v< t- hhwyn'adiarci^ 
j\ssh-ia 1C'($79 Hegira . 



" The zemindars and their subordinates, under the cover qf 
obligations, which they had boon deprived the power of fulfilling 
uprightly, were soon found to be the perpetrators oy abettors of 
half the crime in Bengal The Government were left without a 
practical alternative. By the proclamation of pecryuber 7th 
1702 re-enacted by Regulation XII. of 1703, it took the Police 
of the coon by directly, into its own hands, and deprived the 
landholders by law of all the .authority, which had been ypd.aehcd 
to them as Officers of the State.” The CalmUtfi Revitv'. vol. .LYX, 
p.p. ffiiob. 

“ The connivance and collusion of thp Police, and the aspist- 
iiucc and protection * afforded by the .Naibs' apd 'Gopiast^hs of the 
zemindars enabled the dacoi'ts to pursue" their liefhrioiy? 'avoca¬ 
tions with impunity. Not. only the zeihiruliiri Andah but several 
petty land holders were receivers of stolon .property; and as they 
were in the habit of melting down gold’ and silver ornaments 
as soon as they came into possession of 'the same, it was cti moult 

to identify the articles. 'Several families in-and other 

villages in. Rajshab'i accumulated wealth by receiving Stolen pro¬ 
perty.’’ Ibid., p. IU. 

“The voice of history is, we believe, with us. Aristocracies 
have been, as a rule, selfish always lending to maintain a monopoly 
of power and 'knowledge, and to uye i t for controlling the masses. 
How Jong should we have waited ere the polished educated slave¬ 
holders of America voluntarily renounced their ill-gotten gains 
in human flesh. Even the noblest aristocracy in the world, the 
English, only conceded the Reform Bill,'when they saw the alter¬ 
native was reform or revolution, and that to delay the concession 
might imperil the existence of their order. Or select the more 
recentcase—the abolition of serfdom in Russia, When the policy 
had long been in Russia to filter down to the mass through an 
educated noblp-sm, the nobles were polished and refined, but what 
was the case of the serfs ?—they continued degraded, debased, the 
victims of their masters’ luxury and profligacy. No after conse¬ 
quently was made in the stagna ncy of Russian ‘ aristocratic Hie, 
until the present Czar Alexander, the Liberator., as lie is styled 
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by his own countrymen, took the matter into his own hands hy 
initiating. in spite of the violent hostility of the educated nobles, 
the great and glorious measure of seif-emancipation, which has 
placed the .Russian peasant in a far higher political position than 
that of the Indian peasant...They {zemindars) have set them¬ 
selves in deadly array having inscribed on their banners—hosti¬ 
lity to popular education.” /bid., vol. 1L., p. 1Q9, 

“The zemindars in those days (dtiring the latter part of the 
eighteenth century) were invested by Government, unfortunate I y 
for the country and people, with Police jurisdiction, but they 
harboured dacoits, sent them on expeditions, 'and got cue-third of 
the spoil for their share. One of these worthies used to assemble 
men under the pretence of apprehending deceits, and let them 
loose on his own ryots. Another, when any of his ^emindarics 
>vas put to sale, ordered the Ghuars to plunder those inclined to 
purchase; wheueyeu be faded in lawsuit, he made the ryots pay 
the costs, sometimes amounting to Us. 1,000 .” Ibid,, p. 113. 

M I have invariably found the zemiudars of Bengal, as a class, 
hostile to any movement, which would secure either knowledge, 
freedom of thought, or freedom of action, for the ryots” Mev, 
flames Long. The Ind/ja Oommimion .Report, 180 ), p. 159, 

Who is Greater, Zemimlar or Ldt Saheb. 

“ No one, on observing the habits of the zemindars of our 
country, can think, that Ldt tfaheb is greater than they. Their 
pomp of bathing, wearing cloths, uud sleeping, is of the zemindari 
jnannyr, which even, his forcfathors po-vor save When the ser¬ 
vants smear them w : th oil, their neighbours come to the know¬ 
ledge of it; they are so shameless, that it is not proper for any 
gentleman tp stand by them at Uud time, .No one can supply 
them avjlIi thin cloths, unless he gets orders beforehand. At tho 
time of wearing tho cloth, suc-h outrages arc committed, that the 
servants cannot tuck the lower garment, unless they run behind 
them with it in tlipir hands for four miles. Making provisions 
for meal is only for sleeping. The more they -pant with their' body, 
which hua grown as huge with milk and clarified butter as the 
hoop, of earth, the more .they derive pleasure. The more the 
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Wlv grown large, tlio larger two |he piQ^ws made. \\ lioii A 
zemindar snorts after laying his huge body u$bu the' huge pillow, 
the house totters with the horrible noise/’ 

then the editor-maintains the great superiority bf the Gov¬ 
ernor-General over the zemindars, and ml vises them to imitate 
hts noble virtues, and to do their duty towards their tenants. He 
concludes thus:—“Do not, neglect your own interest, in thoughts 
of smearing oil, wearing thin, cloths, and enlarging the belly; 
let not your object be the tears of the peer ryots. 2 ha $h, u.lava 
/SJtcwiuichcim, P&m 4, 1279 21afpra. 

With the permission of our leaders, wo quote' again the 
following linos from the Friend of I ndio, Aur/ud 14, d'27d:-^- 
“ Woe, especially to the peasantry of large absentee zemindars, 
who arc killing themselves by debauchery in Calcutta, as the 
native papers' so often lament., while their unjust stewards lord 
it over tlie teuanLry, and there is no human ear, that will hoar 
the cry of the poor.” 

“Surely it cannot be the interest of Government to 'confer 
legality upon all the wild, waste, and spendthrift acts of a. de¬ 
bauched' proprietor, or to give Such additional encouragement to 
Ids vice and extravagance, and. supevadtxl facilities to effect his 
own ruin and that of his family, by remo ving every obstacle to 
his obtaining large loans.'’ C. W. Fovdh, A s:/ Jhipev.i li&ju-rd- 
iroj the Coii0q‘W&M&8 to Under-tenures of the. Sale of mi Estate 
for A rrears of Revenue, p. 71. 

“ A remarkable pamphlet on the relation between the zemin¬ 
dar and the rvot has come to our hands. It is entitled ‘ jsexmnwh r 
and ryot/ and is the Rnhatauce of a speech delivered before the 
National Society by Balm Nil C'omttl Mookerjee, The -author 
is a member of the .Torastuiko Tagore' family, an enlightened wian 
himself who has spent some years in studying the zemiudari 
syKtem as it exists in the mofussil. More than half the value of 
the book is derived from the air of dispassionateness, which 
characterizes it. Though a zemindar himself, he has none of 
that, partisanship, which makes the ryot, a-'scapegoat ot all the 
.calamities that befall Bengal He had adjudged the relative 
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blame rt i m! deficiencies of both the parties, and we are glad. to 
way,.he lira accomplished liis task honestly and fearlessly. At tho 
prejiont moiofeut, when the Pubrnv riots.are stilt fresh in our mind, 
it may be well to take a glimpse of the actual zcmindari system 
in that district. 

The first part of the pamphlet laments the degeneracy of 
the present generation of zemindars. It will be mneiubexed, 
when we apeak of degenerate zemindars, that we do not refer to 
all of that class. Far from it.With these remarks we think 
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it safe to follow our author. 4 It is high time/ says he, '■ that the 
zemindars sliouUl shake 6$ their indolence, and introduce into 
their estates such improvements in agriculture, as tho. progress 
of society, makes eminently necessary. As at present seems, 
must of the. zemindars are indolent; they do nut like the t rouble 
to euijuii’e into their concerns, but entrust their whole affairs into 
tho hands of agents, as iguorant as, if not more fcyramoal than, 
themselves/ The great curse of the present system, as we gather 
from the pamphlet, is ignorance ; and from it proceed those evils 
of absentee landlordism, which have brought disgrace on the 
{system itself. Bnbu Nil Cqmul is expressively eloquent, when, 
he exhorts his brethren to remove this disgrace. Tt is evident 
that their intelligence is not snflrdent to induce them to study 
the laws of Government; .hence it is that they roly for every¬ 
thing on their agents, whose tyumical disposition they altogether 
overlook, money being their sole object. ‘ Those agents/ says 
the author, ‘throw the ryots into such unbearable troubles as 
melt even the most stone-hoarted. It is impossible to calculate the 
stratagems, which they employ to oppress tho ryots, Who doe# 1 not 
know, that a ryot’s trees and fruits, &e.jj are not safe against the ava- 
riee of tyranieal landlords and their men ? Those zemindars who 
do personally inspect their estates, look only to the return of their 
income, arid never turn their eyes to the improvement of tho 
ryots or their country/ Another great curse to the ryot is tho 
avarice of the Malayans, from whom ho borrows money. Those 
men supply mom y at rates oi interest, which vary bom Zo to 
‘{0 per cent., and scraetiraes more, The author says that these 



rapacious men ought to be at on«6' divested of their fangs, and 
t ho ?oini'.Lil:irs should do t-ho duty of the M.nJuijnn, only witn 
greater thercy. Wo believe the author is right; only tee *< ;• r 
lest it supplies another illustration of the proverb—From the 
frying pan to the fire. It, is, indeed, extremely desirable, that 
this benevolent function-should betaken up by the zemindars, 
But the time, when this consummation will take plane, is yet 
distant, when we look to the formidable list of illegal cesses 
described by the author, which they extort from the ryots.” Tl (3 
Iitdmm Mirro'r, Augmt #, /#?'-•?. 

It. is needless to toll our readers, that Babn Nil Cumi.il 
Mookevjec is a most honourable exception to the rule. 

The.■ Bengal ViUages nnd the Und&i'lingz of t,ke Zemindar#. 

Having, placed before our readers the picture of the zemin* 
dar, we now proceed to give them one of his agents. We have 
already said, that those only who are devoid of sense and con¬ 
science, and have no fear of God in heaven, or of man in this 
world, to brand them with infamy, accept services under him; 
Almost ail of them are trained not in schools, but in patihalm. 
Wo doubt very much, whether they ever touch a single book on 
.literature, and' they have not the power to do so. Their education 
consists only of reading and writing pottaha, ko.hv.leuts, recei pts, and 
letters, on subjects fainiliar to them. Such is the education and 
training of the men, who really rule the destinies' of the vast 
minions of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, And mean as is their 
education, so also is their remuneration: even the menial servants 
of the Government Offices are better paid than our village lord- 
lings. It seems from a close observation of their conduct towards 
the poor cultivators, that God tbrgot to implant in their hearts 
the sense of virtue, kindness, and other noble attributes of human 
nature, when He created them. It is impossible to calculate 
all the stratagems, which they employ to squeeze the life-blood 
out of the ryot. Our ' village-tyrant/ the ; -Gomastah, knows very 
well, that it is impossible for a poor and simple ryot to make a 
bold stand against his demands, however unjust and extravagant 






tliey am, when hr. bos in, his bade tho village headjiian, whom 
it is almost always his wise policy to propitiateby giving, him a 
litt le shai'e iu his plunder. If* (lie ryot is foolish enough to refuse 
them* he is suit.. to get &• sound beating, and to see his rice cut, 
or his house plundered. If hi again dares resist* him*'our lord* 
ling, as if to give a finishing stroke of his inhumanity, brings, a 
charge of theft against him in the Police I. With u cprnraaud of 
formidable power over the. unfortunate ten an try,, and the village 
chowkoedar at his heels, it is not difficult for him to prove it. 
He drags a few of them to his Crttchery in order to suborn them 
in support of the charge he has brought against his victim. Who 
dares Kpcak a-single word unpleasant to the man of dignity? If 
any one does, he is also made to feel the consequences of his 
rashness, in this way he not uuoffcen succeeds in putting him into 
jail. Such is the punishment, \vhich an ordinary peasant meets 
at the hands, of his ,zemindar’s underlings whenever he refuses 
their demands. We will give a lew illustrations on this head. 
A poor ryot has incurved the displeasure of the Gomastah, and 
he is lined five rupees. If he evades the payment, which ho 
seldom does, the man of dignity resorts to ingenious tricks. 
The poor follow comes to pay his rant, say ten rupees, 
duo by him to his zemindar.. The Gemnstnh first takes- it, 
and gives a receipt of only five rupees, crediting the re¬ 
mainder in the fine hooks of the Outchorv. The ryot asks for 
a receipt of ten rupees, lull is reminded of disobeying his orders 
by not paying the fine of five rupees imposed on him in such a 
month. He is .quite- at a. loss what to do. He lm.no influential 
man in his back .to strongly demand the receipt of ten rupees ; 
so he shapes his course in the- .humblest way possible. He, with 
Ms Gamch.a (scarf) thrown round Ids neck, 'and with folded 
hands, implores his lord in the most’glorious terms; that, he is 
the incarnation of justice, that he -is his ma bap. that lie.can kill 
or save him at his pleasure, and so forth. Hut who bears hi in? 
When the poor fellow loams to his great misfortune, that it. is 
impossible for him to make straight, his wry month, he returns 
home highly dissatisfied cursing his lot and the (lonm&tah, Such 
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Is the way in which the innumerable illegal cesses are exacted, and, 
iu course of time, the,ryots have been accustomed to look, upon 
them as legal lights of the zemindar awl Ills underling's. Hoxv- 
ever there arp two .or three respectable ryots almost i,u, ft?oxy 
village, who are generally known by the .name of yillagcnnnnrfw^ 
whom, as we have olrcaJy sahl, it is the wise policy of the Gq- 
mastuh to propitiate in order to. back, him . ip carrying op,-his 
exactions. If,. at an evil moment, a dispute, misys .between 
these men ami the Gomasbh, it ip thought unwise to punish 
them io the ordinary way. Forged documents -too ingeniously 
got tip to be detected are often resorted to as means for making 
them feel the consequences of qum-relling w.tth 1 lira.. Up begipis 
to instigate his master, that the ryots have .coipljiued wo.t. : to 
pay rents, that it is impossible to, eoiloct than, so long as those 
headmen load the combination, and that there is no means 

of punishing them than that of forging documents, llur zemin¬ 
dar, who almost always places implicit confidppcc in his y^oytUy 
agent., and is too ignorant and luxurious- to take the jroubki of 
enquiring into the read state of tldiigs, gives Jus,, eons<gitgain.ltbo 
fate .of the men is-'sealed : .certain' ruin is. .to befall them at np 
distant biture. Anti ft .ho is virtuous*. cpo.u'gh to. shrink, t’mip 
giving his consent; to such a forgery, suits cpon suits for arrears 
of rent arc .on necessarily instituted -agaijist them in the, .Courts 
©f. Justice; the.real object of which is not so much to, .reali/q the 
rents, ass to ruin them : by the ospouses of litigation, 
cultivators S what great sin you committed, m jQur. 
as to dcscrvfe suhli- punishments at the bauds of dliezemindars and 
their i!gents. Wo shall try our best: to place*-before oprry.yfteys 
in proper place the innumerable pretexts resorted to by pur village- 
tyrants in.' order to enrich themselves, and their masters. Ve 
must here'admit, th ivt theiy:, arc a few noble exceptions}. \V<* need 
not make auy further remarks; we have only tO'quote tin'fol¬ 
lowing passages in support of them. 

(t To one who has never. been ...out of to-vv.ii, the pi'p^ppct of 
the open country niinskhe striking and pleasant. )Vo. do pot spe 
liLue the uiidnlrd^'g bills ami valc-'P the green .p;islure?lamls \vftb 
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sheep aiid kino grazing on them, and the bennI,iful hedge-rows 
and clusters of cheerful-looking cottages strewn about here an l 
there, that greet the eye of the traveller in England; hut hi their 
stead, we sdis, on both sides of the main road, extensive paddy 
fields spreading their sea-tike expanse as far ns the eye can reach, 
with waving corn shining under the golden tints of the morning 
Indian sun—the scene being hardly checkered by a single tree or 
Jmt. Far off the view is bounded by a line of thick vegetation 
ahd tangled woods and trees Of various kinds covered frith luxu¬ 
riant foliage. Concealed In the thick shade of this beautiful 
green Canopy of nature, our poor and simple villagers have their 
clusters of neat though humble dwelling houses. Let us then 
IcaVe' the main road ; we cross a number of paddy fields, and fn 
about half iui hour reach one of the shady villager. It is im¬ 
possible to describe the calmness and tranquility, that reign in 
this rural Scene. The thick canopy of branches and leaves ward dff 
the rays and heat of the sun; solitary foot-paths meander among 
clusters of neat and low-bUllt villagesand here and there a 
stagnant pool covered with green plants, or full of beautiful 
lotuses proudly lifting up their heads, attract the attention of the 
visitor. The only sound audible is the continual rustling’ of the 
leaves, and the no less continual voices of birds of various kinds 
and of rich plumage issuing from bush and tree like the flood 
of cheerful music. A spot so secluded seems devoted to pence 
amt rural happinessaks ! it is the hotbed of oppression and 

the home of poverty and suffering. 

cannot help reflecting with pnirq that the little interest, 
which our zemindars take in the country, has not only prevented 
the improvement of tho condition of our villagers, but has 
also deprived the mass of the people of that privilege of re¬ 
presentation, which is, to a certain extent, enjoyed by I ho educa¬ 
ted classes. The village ftaMctla* and the village municipalities 
will, we Teel confident, help onv villagers to resist the extortions 
of the village-tyrants—the Gouiastah aud the tax-gat-borer. None, 
who has not an intimate acquainfouwe with villages, is sufficiently 
aware of the extent to which the tax-gatherer, when he has op F or- 




tunity as well as the zemindar, or rather liis underlings, carry ou 
oppression and extortion among the villagers. The Goiitastah 
is a lord ling in the villages from which he collects rents, amt rules 
his kingdom with an iron sceptre. Employed by his roaster, 
the zemindar, to collect rent from the villagers, he would ill-dis¬ 
charge his duties, if he had any degree C;f kindness or humanity 
in his nature ; and he it said to his credit that, an efficient officer 
that he is, he does not entertain any such weakness in his heart: 
as a rule, he succeeds in collecting a great deal more than he 
is required to do—'the surplus ho, of course, considers as a legi¬ 
timate reward for his efficiency. It almost * exceeds the power of 
arithmetic to enumerate the ways - in which a Gomastah receives 
his perquisites. Is a villager guilty of any offence or indiscretion? 
He must be taken to the Thanah, unless he pays something to 
the Gomastah. Is a market to be held in the village ? Each 
shop- keeper must pay someth ing to the Gomastah, lie fuse to 
comply with these modest demands of the man of power pud 
dignity, and you get a sound beating, and there is brought a 
charge of theft against you in the Police ? For our worthy 
Gomastah, he it remembered, is not an uufreqoeut visitor of the 
Courts, and is perfectly aware of their inns and outs. Pc 
knows the Courts too well to appear himself as the prosecutor or 
the pluintitf; in most cases a third party is instigated by the 
Gomastah to bring a complaint against the man, who may have 
incurred his displeasure,--- and a Coma stales, instigation is often 
tantamount to compulsion; and few are aware of what a large 
proportion of the criminal eases, that come to our Courts, are got 
up by the instigation of our worthy Gomastah. And yet it is 
only in extreme cases, that he proceeds to Court. Generally speak¬ 
ing, to drag the villager to the Gomas tab's house or Cuteherv, 
and to beat him or confine him till h:- complies with the Gomas- 
tah’s orders, are the means adopted by him; and this practice is 
so common, that the villagers, in course of time, have come to 
consider, that the Gomastah, in doing so/ only exercises his legal 
right. Nor can we quite exculpate the zemindar from all blame. 
He sometimes practises the same things in Iris own vicinity, V'd 



generally connives at the doiugs of his Comas tali; 'in fact, 'it- is 
his interest to do so, because the move the Gonrastah is dreaded-, 
the more certain iviil he the chic payment of refits by the villa- 
gers. . PuoV ciiUiVatoi-s ! Who will saVfe you frohi the tyranny 
oi tiie zemindar's Gomasiah ? Who wilt brihg tb light the 
t^iousahd and o:de 'Ways, in. which, you are fobbed to enrich t.b;e 
Goniasfrth l W6 heed tot' fo into the extortions of rhC'dax- 
We ih;iy' hi.^ - it down as a rule, that a direct tax is seldom 
levied Aom 'tiie viilagb.4 of Befrgal without ‘almost necessitating 
cruel extbftiohh; ! Tkt Bengal M'dgosind, No. 4, p, 150. 

“ Tire zemindar keeps 'a Naib' at the same pay that lie gives 
tv> a gatoficecpcT; this Gonftas tab's pay is somewhat loss than that 
of a menial servant. They support themselves by 'resorting to 
illegarcesscs.” The Bwngti BarsWri-tc, quoted in Baba liomeM 
Chin-tb : r t^dfs PeitsUhtfg'of Ilevgcd. 

“ The zenundari'keep'Naih and Oohiastah, hut they do 'hot; 
enquire into' their character. They can appoint any man on 
security. But in to6 many cases','their name'is stained, owing to 
thpii 'fault.' Tliey, thinking thcniSblVc^'- zemindar’s men, exercise 
great authority, and, tlierelbre, lic-vcr shrink, in the least 
degree, from relinquishing their sense of. virtue. Any one, who 
speaks against their opinion, incurs their enmity. If incurred, 
there is no rescue. The Naib and the 'Gomastah begin to make 
the zemindiu’s ear heavy (to instigate him; against such a man. 
The zemindar placing implicit confidence in his Airdahs’ words 
gets angry Without any consideration at all. If ho gets ougtyi 
complete ruin is sure to befall him. Kero the man, who has 
incurred the zemindar's displeasure, is- always anxious, on what day 
wlmfc danger will befall him. They no more take his font. The 
.adversary is entreating them to receive if. Who hears him ? 
There will be arrears of rent. The Gomastah informs the zemin¬ 
dar, that such a man is not paying reu't. There is no other means 
than that of instituting suits for room (. ring it. The zemindar, 
who knows nothing, of Course, gives bin consent to the proposal. 
Thus the ryot is ruined by suits fm* a± rears of rent, and by other 
oppressions. We know several instances, in which the ryots, on 



refusal of the GoimtsUh to reeeiye-their reribv went i<> the o;omhi- 
davV house to pay fcheui.-bufc did not succeed At that time he 
ought to have eoiiSidi: red tluit, when the-ryots ernne L. his house 
to- pay their rents, lus Airilahs uuist have been in fault. Therefore, 

. jj7 stieh' bases.' if the zemindars write their -Arnlahs to reheivO no its, 
aiid enquipy irrt-o tliVinj, they rimy blot, out a part of their staid. 
The reason of using the ftont-‘-h)ftSu is. that there any tow 
unstained zethiiidats in Bengal.’' A »t Of fhtr fyiMiti- 

iliiu? Gw&Mte, -Cfioitm id, 'ITd;i ffcijti'n-;- 

14 BUoyreproMsh advises the zomiftdars-to reform their officers' 
and introduce liteh 'of principle arid education to rmtmtgo their 
affairs. ‘Must.of the men they have now Eire harpies devoid 6 f 
sOuse ami Oohsoienee. It is a pretext, to say. that educated hum 
do not understand zemindar i business. Tf they have proved 
efficient. Deputy MagiatratGS : aild Deputy -Collectors, Muhsifts and 
Sub-judges, surc-ly they Will also be good zemmdari lnfaiiigcfs. 
Most zettiindars far from visiting their zimii i id ari *»»,•• do not know 
even what number of ryots they have, their condition, and.'drritim-' 
stances The Hindoo PeU riot, Dcceenher id, /d/0‘. 

“These agents,” says, Babu Nil (domnl 'Mookcijec,' "throw 
the ryots into such unbearable troubles as molt even vho most 
stone-heavtod. It is impossible to’calculate the stratagems, which 
they: employ to oppress" the ryots.” 



T.h- Di’s/tihftuii of TP* ration. 

'■“ Mr- A.dahrappoiuf prT by Lord William Bon thick m 18.15, as 
CovernmenV' Oonmifssionet, to -conduct. enquiries into the stab* 
of native' education, thus impressively sums up the results of 
his enquiries at Nator ii/tft.o district of' Kiijshahi-* Tlie eonehi- 
Esions to which f have, Cm me on the slide of ignorance both of 
the nude and female, the adult and "the juvenile population of 
this district, require only to be distihetjy apprehended in order to 
.impress the bniad 'with their importance. No declamation i§ 
required for that purpose. We cannot, however, expect that the 
reading of the report sho'uld convey the impressions, which we 
have received from daily witnessing the mere animal life to which 


ignorant consigns its victims, unconscious of any want? or enjoy¬ 
ments -beyond those, which they participate with the beasts of the 
fields, unconscious of any of the higher purposes for which 
existence has been bestowed—society has been constituted and 
government ii exercised. We are not acquainted with any facts, 
which permit us to suppose, that in any otiter country subject to 
an enlightened Government, and brought into direct and imme¬ 
diate contact with European civilization, in an equal population 
there is an equal amount of ignorance with that, which has been 
shewn to exist in this district.’ Aud Itajshuhi was not d, back¬ 
ward or an exceptionally illiterate district. It was and is occupied 
by an industrious and intelligent population ; it boasts of several 
influential Rajahs and large zemindars, and is the sent, of an exten¬ 
sive trade in'silk and cereals. 

The lk.-ijshti.hi of Mr. Adam is only an average specimen of 
rdl the districts of Bengal. Similar enquiries in the other locali¬ 
ties .selected by him led to nearly similar results exhibiting a vast 
and nearly illimitable intellectual waste” The Calcutta Itetiew 
vol. LVI., p. .‘52. 

“Mr. Arbuthnot, Director .of Public Instruction at Madras 
states on this subject‘ I cannot but think it, therefore, almost 
certain, that the only result of a system, which educates a few 
highly and leaves the rest of the population without any elemen¬ 
tary instruction, is to reader all the superior acquirements of that 
few made moreover at an enormous cost to the State, barren and 
a,s co any . general influence upon society'” Ibid., v A. 


AA, p. 5. 

‘ In spirited language, Indophiltis, referring to the Sepoy 
outbreak, thus remarks:—' What decisive evidence nave we in all 
this, of the slow progress, that has been made during a whole 
half century, in enlightening and elevating the sunken masses of 
the people. W uh what resistless ihree ought tye.cry of 'educate, 
educate, and educate them, diffuse amongst them the seeds of 
high imolhgonce and moral virtue'— to bring in the ears of our 
rulers aud all the real lovers of India’s welfare ■ A profoundly 
ignorant people, like the ocean in a calm, may proudly bear upon 
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its bosom the vessel of State; but, like the ocean in a storm, the 
same people -moved by some sudden gust or hurricane off senseless 
delusion may, hi blindfold fury, dash the noble vessel to pieces, 
amid the Surging billows, that strew- themselves along with it, 
like shattered wrecks upon the shore Ibid-, j>. 0. 

" Indeed the ryots arc universally uneducated and ignorant, 
and in an extreme degree susceptible to the influence of authority. 

The relation between them and the zemindar is eminently feudal 
in its character. Ho is their* superior, lord, and they 0 - 1*0 his 
subfecis (ryots) both hv habit and by fooling.’ Ibid., vob LfX., 
p. m. 

The Evil Effect of the BO'ibccd/ion/jl J)eefMivtum>. 

"In td.11 a school was established at N a tor by the Deputy 
Magistrate of that Sub-division. It was afterwards amalgamated 
with Prasanna Nath Academy,-which was inaugurated on the 24th 
January 1852. There' »vas a large gathering of the European end 
native gentry of the district on the occasion. ! Tho ^ Deputy 
Magistrate having been voted to- tho chair rose and said :—‘ Gen¬ 
tlemen, 1 thank yon for the honor you have done me in voting 
me to the chair, mid though I could wish you had selected an 
abler person to fill it, yet I must not shrink from the duty you 
harm imposed on me. I welcome you, gentlemen, a right-hearty 
welcome to this hall, in the name of the enlightened proprietor 
of the institution, whose inauguration we are assembled to celebrate, 
in the name of the pupils, who have this day been, admitted here, 
and in the name of the great cause of education. I coficeive it is 
the duty of every person interested- in the welfare of the country, 
especially of every native, to endeavour his best to promote that 
cause. The happiness and prosperity of. the people are intimate¬ 
ly connected with it I do not pretend to believe, that education 
is the panacea for all- the evils with which they are afflicted, for the 
disease-of India is a complicated disease, and requires bol d moral 
and physical remedies, t know also, that- climate and centuries 
of Mahoniednn .oppression have largely contributed to province 
iiev degradation, but 1 am strongly persuaded, that ignorance mid 




superstition have had mow; to do. with it than anything-. dae. 
Why owns it-, that the- people :afeoppressed by th^ zemindars, 
fleeced by the malmpms, and victimized by the- Police, Why 
does the appearance of a tthoftm® high ten the whole village, and 
enable its holder to ext-ort money with impunity ?' Why-is the 
Thfti'wh JRurkmidaz so much dreaded in the rnofwssil.'thut when lie 
is deputed to hwnstigato a death by snake date or drowning, nis 
threat to report it ns murder ami dndh-n- the villagers to the 
h’itjzm' as implicated in its commission and concealment., elicits a 
bribe front them. Why but hocausd the, people are iginwant of 
their rights. Teach them their rights, and they will assert...them 
manfully. Give them knowledge, and they will realm- the Baco¬ 
nian aphorism. Educate them and they wilMcba&u to be oppressed 
and tmmplmi chnvnV' The Calcutta fteirietl', v.ol LV1„ n. 33. 

ijtff ,.ii . , ■ - 1 ; j 'f— i v 7; .i \! • f/; " W, 

T)k- 'K’etimily- of Importing ftidiimtioii to the M<m. of the fk&pfa. 

■ Tue education *of the muss of the people-is one . of the most 
important subjects, that can ever engage the atfcnt-im of* a- ruler, 
who lias really the good of tlie country in his heart.. On. ihtiir 
ediieatioii depends the scientific and improved ■ agriculture, on im¬ 
proved agriculture depends the improved commerce, and on imr 
proved comnieroe the pn<$poritv of a country. But eBwvi nofc- 
wiidistanding this *nprciH€ importance of the education of five 
people, our rulers seem to have never seriously taken it into their 
eunsideration. More than hundred years passed away, and 
nothing whatever was done. It is nb exaggeration to s&yy- that 
inttch of the oppressions and the horrible outrages perpetrated 
by the zemindars, their undbvhngs, : and the Tn'yftni&fctt'S of the 
■I'olioei may be ■laid id the door of ignorance; in which the people 
have hitherto - ■'been kept. .At fast Bir George CanipbeII, one of 
the-few Tutors, who liiid really the good of the Cooiitty in healiv, 
stepped in to their aid, and-; provided a grant of throe of tour 
hvkfe of -mpeos- n year for their education. Though we are really 
grateful in His Honor for the benefit, which ho has thereby con¬ 
ferred upon them; vet wo cannot-help thinking, that it is almost 
notlling, when we seriously compare it with the <10 millions 
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minus the upper ton thousand : that it iff a dreip to the ocean': 
that it'has reached only one out of twenty or twenty-five vilifies. 
The aid of two -to three ru pees granted to each ■patshal'a, with two - 
or three hi dre -paid 'by the piipiuQs too simall to attract hiefif why 
are really worthy of fclie name of teacher?!whilethe eciUfcatidfi. 
imparted to them does.not at-alf deserve its name, and is little 
better than what was imparted to''bur forefathers', Thus pur 
mlers may justly be charged with having done a very little fdt - 
the education and moral'fcfaniihg of the vast millions, for whose 
happiness arid well-bemg they pretend to be sa India at all, Wo, 
therefore, in the name of God anti of the vast millions, Whom he- 
Iras placed under their care and protection, humbly reepietet them 
to take effectual measures for their education worthy of its naTnc'. 
We here mean 'by education worthy ' of its ii&me,’ ■ tlbarf; 
Goverumeiit should establish vernacular’ schools, which shdtttd 
reach the people: that it should teach them literature, histor/, 
geography /arithmetic, and agriculture,' 

" To render education productive of all the utility, that, may 
be derived from it, the poor ouglit, in addition to the elementary 
instruction now communicated to them, to be made licguaiiit&i 
with the duties enjoined by,morality and with the ciredmstanccs; 
which occasion that degradation of ranks and me<]m:dity r of‘fortune^ 
that usually exist. And they should, above all, be impressed from 
their earliest years with a eonvictioh of the important and un¬ 
doubted truth, that they are really the Arbiters, of their own for¬ 
tune—that what others can do for them is but as the dust of the 
balance compared with what they can do for themselves—and that 
the most tolerant! and liberal Government, and live best institutions 
cannot possibly shield them from poverty and degradation with¬ 
out the exercise of a proper degree of prudence, fore-tKoifght, 
frugality, and good conduct on their park That the uftlfn'ato 
effect of such a system of education would be most advantageous/ 
there can be no doubt; though it would be unreasonable ’to expodt, 
that it should produce any very immediate effect on the habit? of 
the multitude. 11, however, there is but little room for the for-' 
matiou of sanguine hopes of early improvement, there is none lor' 
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despcmdeiicy. Th*?.- harvest of sound education may he late, but 
in the end it will be most luxuriant,,and will amply reward the 
jpfttiiotic etl/ort'- of those, who. are not discouraged in their attempts 
to make education embrace objects of real utility by the diiftcub 
tios they puyy expect to encounter at the commencement and 
during the progress of their labours. 

Mr Sunrnor has excellently observed, in reference to the 
diffusion, of education, that ‘of all obstacles, to improvement, 
ignprapee is the moat formidable, because the only secret of assist¬ 
ing the poor is to make them agents in bettering then’ Q.wn, cou T 
dition, and to supply them not with a ,temporary stimulus, but 
with, a permanent energy. As fast as the standard oi intelligence 
is raised, the peer become more hnd more able to co-operate hi 
any plan, proposed for their advantage, more likely to listen yo ary 
rovtsouable suggestion, more able to understand, aud, therefore, 
mere willing to pursue.it. Hence it follows, that when gross 
ignorance is once removed, and right principles are, introduced, a 
great advantage has been already .gained against squalid .poverty. 
Many avenues-to an improved xomlition are opened to one, whoso 
facj^ltigs are , enlarged and exercised; ho sees his own.interest 
•more clearly , ho. pum\es it mor^ Readily;,, bo does not study Imme¬ 
diate .gratification at the expense of bitter and late repentance-, 
qv mortgage the labour pf pis future life,without au adequate 
return, fgdigpig*, therefore, will rarely, be found in company 
with gipod oduoMion?’' M\Culloc}i ti Prmd^if^,of Political Eco : 
noin.y, r>-p-> 3G0—01. 

^ •! S r,$\f . 

Let no one think, that in advocating the cause of. education 
of thewasf millions, we dopvecatd the noble efforts, which our 
rulers hgve all along, been making to impart high education to the 
upper aud middle classes. Indeed wo shall be very sorry t,o see 
them abolish n college or high scKppF, Hem we cannot help 
making a few observations. Thousands of young wien, who come 
out yearly from our colleges and schools, are growing very dis¬ 
contented for. not being able to gain a decent livelihood, which 
they had all along cherished in their minds. Their discontent has 
increased so much of late years, that it is not uncommon- to. hear 
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our 'speakers ns well aa high (lovemrnent Officers address them 
iii public moot.ir.gs insisting upm. thhm thr- fcece$S% >of hftvieg 
recourse to agriculture as one of the best nienhs ior gabibtg a 
ci.-eent livelihood' ’But have ' they ever succeeded in the least, 
degree in their attempts to pursuade them to listen to -’heir 
advice ? 'cVitaniTv not. And the reason is not far to se«k. One 
of the greatest Objections to their having • rgebittwot oAgriculture, is 
the'exorbitant rate of land-rent/which the zemindars ere exacting 
from tiic cubivatofs. They see with their eyes wide open, that 
this exorbitant land Writ has handed ov8f the vast, inilMwhs to the 
tender mercies of the' money-lenders, am! reduced them t-G-extreme 
j-.'.vrty cod wretchedness. Th. overage incuM of ft ryot is fixed 
by theingh^f au l hurl lies at sixty riipeeS por annum, with which 
he supports himself, his wife, and three children, and ior which 
he is forced to labour Hard from morning An sniiset.' Pm-Keps tu« 
best, prbol of small profits from the cultivation of land is the 
proverb, that ‘ the Banians do not cultivate land calculating Jto 
expenses and prriftts?' Arid this is '-cry true. The speaker? vmy 
for a time impress the minds of their ftud TPi'ce with the .rnj.or 
See of agriculture, but as soon as they come out of the lecfiure- 
hails, and seriously think of having recourse to it, the miserable 
condition of the ryots frightens them from a distance, arid they 
shrink back from it. We do ' not think that any educated young 
man everSeriously thinks of cultivating the laua at all. The 
English education has cehtftihly •b-cd his mind from the trammels 
of superstition, which engrossed the minds of his forefathers. 
He does not think the cultivation of land bon'eath his dignity,' 
nay, he looks ' upon it as an honourable profession. But the 
wretched condition of the ryot stands in his way as the insur¬ 
mountable barrier of his having recourse to it. It is absurd to 
think, that- he will condescend to drudge from shin-rise to sunset for 
the paltry sum of sixty rupees per annum. We do not hereby mean 
to say that hgriculturo .it a mean profession. Far fi'orn iti W# 
are here only giving the reasons, which'act powerfully upon tho 
minds'of our educated young men, whenever they sufiopsly think 
of driving the plough with their own hands, nr of superintending 
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the cultivation of their lands. We firmly believe that if the 
condition of the ryots were like that of the peasant proprietors 
of Europe, they would ■ little care for a clerkship of fifteen or 
twenty rupees per.mensem, and would gladly cultivate lands, for 
gaming a decent livelihood,; and what is far more important, 
agriculture would improve. The noble efforts of our Government 
to educate, the mass of people will never be attended with 
complete- success, unless their condition is first improved. They 
do nut send their suns to schools, not that they are unwilling 
to give tlvetn proper education, but that they cannot affor d to pay 
for it. In their present miserable- circumstances, they would 
gladly prefer the little assistance rendered thorn by their little 
children, however, doth mental it may he to their future prospects, 
to sending them topatshafiyj or schools. For present want knows, 
no futurity. Therefore if our .rulers are really anxious for the pros¬ 
perity of the qouutry y-for.rljetteviog ific condition of the people, 
giving them good education, and removing the,growing discontent 
■of-.thi>usonda of educated young men, who, come out yearly front 
our schools and c,ollogos r -lct them, reduce the land-tax by root¬ 
ing out the Eemindayi system, the greatest obstacle, that stands 
in its way. All other.inemsures will prove abortive. 1'n support 
of the remark, we haye ni&dpy we quote the following,li ties from 
the- Aifawnist%ati#n .JlejioH of Bengal, 1876-77, p. 340 •.— 

“ In the whole number of schools aided from the primary fund, 
there, sire above 388,000 pupils, of whom it is estimi :e<] th^t two*, 
thirds or 225,000 t are In the lowest stage of instruction : 110.000 
are able to mad, yvd,te, ; and. understand, easy sentences out of 
a book, wliple at .least 3,000 have reached a higher stage than 
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Hr. the indigenous schools existing all oyer the. country;, upon 
which the system introduced m 187*3 by Sir George Campbell 
was -founded; instruction of ,ap almost mcl and constant 'type 
had for generations been .imported. It was not a liberal, but a 
special and technical education: indeed was not education at 
all iri* tho proper : scnso .of.. tjty? word, but. rather instruction in some 
of-the niost necessary ms., ojf life.” 


'/%e Ryots are Unable to Protect Their 'RitjhU Tkrovyk The 

Courts of Justice, 

i' f ; -w 1,1 t |.V ...i.. .. i ' • ,u" . i ; J • , ' , ' I'.fl - 

There are several causes of the inability of the ryot to protect 
his, lights, through the Courts of Justice. Tin; first cause is his 
ignorance, the second bis poverty, the third the great distance of 
the Courts of Justice from his house, the fourth the delay of de¬ 
cision, the fifth the very groat difficulty of getting wit;nesses, and 
the, sixth and last the terrible vengeance of his zemindar Here 
it ought to be remarked, that the Courts of Justice are nothing 
but a plaything iu the hands of tho rich. The zemindar and Jus 
agents are thoroughly acquainted with their inns and outs. Be¬ 
sides he has. his mukt.ynr and pleader in the Court to plead life 
cause, while the poor ryot has neither the kuowlodgc'tif it, nor the 
means to advocate his cause, First of all, he tmisf have to, pay for 
a stamp pappr; then he will have to pay togst his petition written 
out. Tho power oi the zemindar i n the mofnssil being omnipotent, 
there must be not only very gfeat difficulty in inducing witnesses to 
give evidence, but also he will have to pay them at least double 
the usual fee. As he gains his livelihood solely from the cult hath » 
of his land, so he cannot spend several weeks oi mouths, which must 
elapse before the decision of a case, in attending the (-ourt, with¬ 
out doing great, injury to his crops. .He'will have, to defray tho 
lodging expenses not oniy of himself, but also of pis witnesses in 
addition to their foe. Moreover lie cannot expect success with ¬ 
out bribing the Aml'ahs of the Court, jp this way the .expenses, 
bf a lawsuit, the loss of time, and tlie troubles: and anxieties- com* 
sequent thereon, are too grout to be borne bv a poor and simple 
ryot. A.pd for all (his he is not at all sure, that, he will gain the 
case. Suppose that ‘by some 'extraordinary chance' he gains it. 
But what will be its consequence i He will he marked but by his 
zemindar as a victim of ids tgrrible vengeance,'.which is sure to he 
wreaked on him on the vety first opportunity. 1)uring the absence 
from his house, his rice is almost sure to i be cut. Ins brittle 'driven, 
or his house plundered. As if these are hot sufficient to allay hid 
passion, civil and- criminal suits, which 'had existence nowhere 
except- in the fertile brains and forged documents of his zemindar 
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aiul hi* agents. will b-< foaoVl ujion him’, till the poor fellow iV 
forced to kyu r e the village as a consequence of hia rashness in 
contesting titW tajtira' Or if he (tore* not punish 

htni in ibis' way, the latitiitle of appeal aHpWed- by (die Civil 
Code is resorted to hy'liun aS a legal means for making him feel the 
eotf»iquemWof inctihmig' his cfisjVCas'lre, ttl! the poor fellow; 
reduced. to beggary BV the expenses of Hf'igauoh, fadilyeeVl of hiV 
own ’aceoWl to t o whatever Ms 'piaster bids him/ The ryots know 
very well, that such is the corisebuerUie of poTitesfitig thd 'ckun'k 
ol the zemindar However sweeping they are. The only case to 
which they are very unwilling tp siihinit, snd ; which they resist 
at least in fitly eases oiii of every hundred, but; very often without 
success, is the wholesale pMsingyit . jenti (we lay stress ujioii ^iie 
won ‘- whoif&ale). In reinaiiiiiig fifty, the vbiy'dame'of the zemin- 
tlai often frightens thorn to submission. In ot her cdhiparduvely' 
trifling matters, in nine.hundred mnoty-iiine /cases''out of every 
tliousspid, they meekly submit to his demands without quest;oniiig 
tho.ii legali ty or otherwise. In support of our romaVkC we quote 
the following passages :— 

Ii the rights and interests of the agriculturists had been 
pieviomdy ascertAihe.il, and means taken for their maintenance by 
a summary enforcement ol penalty at the instance of a public 
prosecutor, the practical adoption of the principle of limiting the 
demands o.' the State would have realized many of the advantages 
held out by the theory. But, it is easy to legislate in the closet.; 
and in the formation of tlie Revenue Code, the adoption of the 
principles of English Common Law interposed an almost insuper¬ 
able barrier to the participation by the ryots of any of the bene¬ 
fits, which It was undoubtedly the intention of the tdgisiato.r to 
extend to them, by leaving them to seek redress by a civil., action 
.for any injuries or. infractions of the Regulations, or for e'fieroach- 
ments ontheir vested rights'and ancient privileges, which they 
might experience at the hands of newly created aristocracy. The 
prosecution of a suit at. lap' involves expenditure of money and 
time, ni.ithei of which coiiid- wall ..bo spared by. the Agjr^oul turists, 
while the latitude of appeal allowed by the Civil Code enabled 
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the rid;ec. .party to protract. the ultimate decision of the case to 
an unlimited period :—-in fayt, to refer the cultivatorsto the 
Courts at law, lora remedy agalust the xeininbar was tap id,mount 
to a denial of justice,.” /}. iMepipir on the La-ftd Tenure and 
Prmcbj.tlts of Tap/nt-h^yp. 93v , 

“ It is vain to oty ” observe,t -he Court- of Dire-cT.or®, ’.that 
the rvoto artv prqtoeted. against- lyr-ra-sping and vexations -proceed,* 
inge by the Courts of Jnslice,,.for the loto of time, the expense 
ineiilent lo a legtd process, ami delay of decision, will,- in nine 
instances : out of' to’ - pto'-ent, the rvots from appealing'to the 
Courts.’' liemmw Selections, yob 1., jv 638, qtiou*!- in An 
‘m ivy into the .Alloyed l*fpnm$s» tO' Litiyatfon of the Katie is 
of India, p. 22. ■ ' 

On ■ opening the Courts under the new judicialsystem} 
com plaints without end, \v;er<? .preferred, and many 1 thousands 
redressed, j^pd, I suppose, many hundred - -.thousands urired tossed. ‘ 
Sir. M. Strachey. JhUL, p. 23. 

•".With regard to the. effects; of Increasing -the. institution fee 
and pther law .sha-rg-<®, it septus highly probable that, if- litigious 
suits have beep somewhat checked, a greater number of just- com¬ 
plaints have been kept from the inability of some of the lowef 
classes qf the people t<? defray : ihosu charges, without gmdet Sacri¬ 
fices than they have found. U vv,ortli theii* while to make.” T. If. 
f v$l. i/V.-. Ibid p. "2:t 

•" I tluuk the extXHtses'pf ptosecuting ought to be diminished 
and the number of .efficient tribunals .-ought to be increased,” Sir 
If. Strachey, y/^eLy pv-yS. • 

(1 B,eggedieg. the expense of suitors* J-am-- of opinion/that'it 
Should;be.reduced- J-IV restrain, litigation by imposing expense 
is in fa<U t'.« eiictturage i,i,ritustfot: au<! upprekdon hy> FCmfavi-ng, rb- 
dress inaccessible. The Jaw.charges are tbit wiith: peeulhrr- severity 
by Urn ryots cud other poorer clr^sesroi the- community.” «/. D. 
Erdcine. Udd,. p.8h. - . 

“ Some of thy dudg.es,, i,n their .answers to Lord Wollesley’k 
queries, have....stated, that, the proper; of the (Joints is not too ox* 
pensive; but what they call trilling costs is not trilling--to the 
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native. The averag > of the rent pa id to Govern merit by the 
ivho!e body of the ryots duos hot amount to five pounds Sterling 
'or each individual.- If we say that the rent is only one-third 
of the produce, his income cannot exceed ten pounds, It is easy 
to conceive how heavy the costs and' delays of laws must press on 
such men. V> h- \ a ryot has a suit, he sets out taking with him 
tin- few rupees he lias in ready money. They are probably ex¬ 
hausted in charges to the Vakeels and Officers of the Court before 
ms trial come;, on; he is ashamed to plead poverty, arid he returns 
home ndried as a farmer.*’ Colonel Mmiro. Ibid., p' X19, 

Our jude ial svv:em lias faded in tire most important object 
of all law, {.he securing the great hotly of the people from oppres- 
siou. Ft may truly be said, by the heavy expense attending it, 
to put them legally out of the protection of the law. The great 
mass of the- ryots, who are the people most exposed to-wrofig, 
umsi. suffer m silence; because they Cannot afford to complain! 
Under every -Native Government, though occasionally'subject''to 
the most tyramueal exact tons, they eofil'd in general obtain redrew 
f-ab of expense ; it is only under a new Judicial Code framed ex¬ 
pressly for their benefit, that they are utterly excluded from nisi 
tree.'’ Ibid 

“ I conceive that the Government did not place sufficient 
confidence and authority in their judicial servants. The Regula- 
tmns are too full of distrust with a desire to guard against, what 
arc called erroneous decisions The gradations of Courts of Ap¬ 
peal, and the openings for. reference to higher authorities, tend to 
dog the administration of justice." G. Meid Esq. Ibid., p. 122. 

' And When the multiplicity of the forms and prLesses of 
those Co. its, the expensive barrier of lees, stamp duties, and other 
chaigcs. through which justice is to he approached, as well as the 
fori, that the complaints of the great body of people are under 
ten pagodas value (many hundreds of them not half so much) 
arc also considered, if is not surprising that, being, unable to spare 
the time and money necessary f, 0 encounter those batters, the 
natives should eorephfo, as they do, that they have" only a mere 
Semblance of justice. 



To vender j-ustice as speedy and easily accessible ns possible 
toe these pure pie, is equally essential to the security and perma^- 
itciicy of the public revenue; foe almost every individual contri¬ 
butes to it directly, more or less; and in proportion as they uro 
unprotected in their little rights and privileges, so will the finances 
of the State fall short, and the realization of even a diminished 
revenue be precarious. It should never ho forgotten, likewise, 
that while at least 50 per cent, of- the gro#B produce of land is 
taken as the customary tax of Government, it is the move incum¬ 
bent on the State to secure the remaining fifty to the people, 
which, God knows, is little enough, if* enough, even in a country 
where wants Are so few and so cheap, to provide for the common, 
maintenance of a large family, which most have, and to meet the 
expenses of agriculture.” J. (?. .tifivcnshav), Msq. Ibid v p, 132, 

The Committee of the House of Commons observe: “ We 
are certainty most desirous not only to see the ryots duly protected 
in their right ?, but also to see them thrive and prosper, for upon 
this more than anything else depends the welfare and improvement 
of the, conn try. 

It is wefUkuown (and even if if were questionable, the prac¬ 
tices which Imve more lately fallen under our dominion, would set 
the doubt at rest) that the cultivating zemindars were, by a 
cnatom more ancient, than all Jaw, entitled to a certain share of 
the produce of hinds, and that tho rest, whether collected by 
pergunnah zemindars, or by the Officers of Government, was col¬ 
lected as the huk of the Sircar, This indefeasible right of the 
cultivating proprietors to a fixed share of the produce was.annihi¬ 
lated by our. directing, that pottafis should be executed for a 
money payment, in which all the claims of the zemindars should 
be consolidated. The"under^proprietor was thus left to the 
mercy of the zemindar, to t?hose demands there were no prescribed 
limits. The zemindar offered a pottab on his own terms' (vide 
lie port of the Acting Judge of Burdwan)- If the umler-pro- 
pyietot refused it,, he was ejected, and the Courts supported the 
ejectment. If tin: under-proprietor conceived that he could con 
test- at law the 'procedure, a regular suit, under all the disactvnu- 
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fetges to which ho is known to be exposed, was his only resource; 
bat wbeii after years of anxiety and of expense, the case was at 
last brought to a hearing, he lost his case, it was proved, that 
the pot.tab was offered and refused, and there was no criterion to 
which lie could refer as a means of' proving-, that the rate was 
exorbitant.” Appendix to .Report from the Select QorotniHer 
of the House of Commons Revenue, p. 130. 

“ It is well-known, that the great body of the ryots will sub¬ 
mit to extra assessments iis long- as they can pay them, rather than 
seek redress from the Courts. There cannot be a'stronger proof 
in supp'ott of this observation than the occurrences in Cdimbatoor 
ftii some years past ; where though at least 3(J,OOU ryots have paid 
extra assessments, and nuri heirs have been compelled to part with 
their sheep arid cattle without compensation, Very few of all'this 
number, probably not twenty, have ever Sought redress .from the 
Zillah Court, thikrg-h the Judge is acknowledged to be a most 
active amt zealous public servant. It is, therefore, impossible to 
resist the conclusion,'that our institutions are inefficient, and that 
the same abuses* to a great or less extent, must prevail in every 
province under the Government.” Sir Th&tnto# Muiiro. Ibid., 
p. 5HSh 

“Do you think, (hat a ryot can contend fairly with a plan¬ 
ter,” we may add, or with a zemindar, “ for his just rights in 
the Fouadiiiy Court or m any other Court ?■—Never, never; it in 
a' hop'dfess case; because the planter or the zemindar has his 
Mukiyar in the Court The ryot, has not the means of employing 
a Mukiyar to plead his cause. At the same time, it must be re- 
inemheted, how difficult it is fbr a ryot to bring any ease into 
Court. Ur has first ol all to pay for a stamp pa per, I hen to 
get the petition written out, for which he has to pay; he lms, 
insides, to deposit six or seven rupees for the witnesses, ami if 
ho does not bribe all the Aralaha in f he ’Court over to his side, 
it L . r c is no ChanCC of his obtaining satisfaction. BtH‘ -fetippCsc 
that by some extraordinary chance' he gains the ease,'the roan is- 
marked, and conpot live any longer in the village; because he will 
be persecuted by the planter or the zemindar. 
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** As an itiUscs of this, I would mention what ft -vtf ng istirito. 
of Krielningur, who hod been full throe years full Magistra te there, 
mentioned to me one day, saying that he could look back with 
satisfaction to ouly one case which he. decided, when ho was an 
Assistant Magistrate. Ho went to the spot where an outrage 
had been eoinmHted, and having- fully sat'd tied himself of the 
merits of the case, be gave his -decision, which.was.afterwards 
appealed to the Judge, and the Judge reversed the order. At last 
an appeal was made to the Sudder Court, .and then the Mag-is- 
irato's ordprwas upheld, simply because be had been*t,o. the spot, 
and satisfied himself about the ease there. - ” Xlev. C. 11. .JUif/rd? 
ho/tdi. The ImUifo Covmiisdon fiejtort, I860, jp.fi, 

The gentleman had an experience of' Uyenty^one-years in the 
Mofnssjl. 

“The zemindars and their agents own such a formidable 
armory of weapons for the oppression and harassment $f ryots 
in so many ways, that it would be simple infatuation in a poor 
ryot of a peaceable disposition to incur the risk of his zemindar's 
auger, even, for the certainty of exemption from the payment of 
any illegal e,$js. or ceases” The Tndum Mir>'&)*> -Qetojkr $3, 
187,6. 

“A ..very intelligent OlUeer of Goygr^nmnt, Mr. E.. A. S$r 
mpells,.in giving,his opinion on the Bill (which -w## .introduced 
by Mr. Gurrje in iSo7 ; mid passed,into Act X,.pf 1859/ rgm^yked 
‘ Wo have had abundant -experience of the provision,, wiriqb «»- 
ables the ryot to sue his zemindar for ,a puttab; and m o know 
that feho; .privilege is needy valueless. Men who are powerful 
enough to sue their zemindar* for pottahsr, are pot the people for 
whose protection this Bill if# intended fp provide. The want of 
a pot tab is an. uncurtain gvil To iucm- -the enmity of a zemindar 
is a positive, one. Mhnrty-mm mjid* owl of oiie hiwd r ml mil 
ditMm tfie lew* evil of tit* -two. Besides why enepurage. litiga¬ 
tion t Yop think it is right, that there should be an interchange 
of Pottabs and £abnlente. Thau why; not take the simplest 
and moat obvious method of securing the object by refusing to 
entertain any suit not founded on a Jiabuleut, or in which the 
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absence of -the Kabuleut c&nndt be satisfactorily accounted for'/’ 
Ualnt tttwtjeeb Ghunder CIuMetjce’* Bengal Ryots. 


The Ryots are Mere Tenant»-<(t-will. 

We have proved, perhaps, to the satisfaction of our readers, 
that tho ryots are unable to protect their rights through the 
Courts of Justice. Consequently they are, as a matter of neces¬ 
sity, forced of their own accord to submit to the demands of their 
masters. And if they think them beyond their means, the only 
course left to them is to quietly leave their dear homes only to be 
sold by the zemindar to glut their cupidity. We have frothing 
more to say on this subject, but to quote the following passages 
in support, of our views. 

“ The ro P ort lnaJe on the subject in 181* by Mr. Cornish, the 
*lh Judge of thn Court of Circuit, is very relevant and pertinent. 
He declares: ‘ The assertion may appear extiaordinarv. but it-is 

nevertheless certain, that the rights of the ryots remain to this 
cfoy unexplained and undefended: It isTme, that there is sortie- 
M.uug like a provision for preventing the rents of the lands yf the 
Ivhudkasht ryots from being raised, unless the zemindar can prove, 
that they have paid less for them for the last three years, than 
the nerik of the pergunnahs. But what is this nerik, or how to 
be ascertained ? It is a mere name and of no kind of use in secur¬ 
ing the rights of the ryots. The Paiknsht ryots‘ are altogether 
left to mercy of the zemindars. Was this intended ? If so, what 
can possibly bo the objection to its being declared by a Regulation, 
that the lyofc is a mere cultivator and tenant-at-wif), and that, if 
he lefuso to take a pottah, ho lhay be ousted by summary.pro,-. 
and that further, on the -xpiration of his engagement, the 
zetaiiidar may demand whatever rent he thinks proper to ask’.” 
The- Calcutta Review, voi. VI. Art. The Zemindar and the Ryot 
Mr. Mill in his evidence before the Select Committee of 1880 
said : “ The ryots are mere tenants-at-wiil of the zemindars m 

the permanently settled provinces." Quoted in Ibid, 

-The usual opinion, is that I last stated, that, the ryot is the 
mere tenant of tho zemindar, and he may do as he pleases." 
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John 0ylMmn, Msq. Answr to Qiwdhu tOL MranU* of 
Ewdmee, Mm-ermc, Cow,owns, 1802. 

** They (ryots) have, in a great measure, become tenants-at- 
will” Hugh Stark, Esq. ibid. J$G. Ibid, 

“ I think they (ryots) may be considered, practically, almost as 
tenaiits-af-wilh’’ 

“The zemindar frequently exercises an influence over 
his ryots; and sometimes au European, like any other man. 
probably has a ryot hi bis debt, and he teases and threatens to 
prosecute him, and thereby endeavours to■'force bis cultivation in. 
the way he desires.” If. Davidson, Esq. Ibid. 3738 and $836, 

The Select Committee of the Mourn of Lords, .1830. 

“ Dacca. The husbandmen seldom change their holdings, 
and the same land generally descends from father' to son; so that, 
most of the cultivators may be said to have a sort of right of 
occupancy, although when a dispute occurs with the superior land¬ 
lord, the cultivator generally loses the case. The number of 'hus¬ 
bandmen who are acknowledged to hold their lands with a right 
of occupancy, and as such registered in the Courts, is only 214. 

The cultivators of the elmr or alluvial lands have no right of oc¬ 
cupancy, as they frequently change their place of abode. None 
of the husbandmen have been acknowledged as possessing a right 
to hold their lands in perpetuity without enhancement of rent.... 

They, as a rule, are in debt/' Mr. Hunter’s Statistical Account 
of Bengal, vol. Y., p.p, 92 8. 

“ Sunderbuns. Very few of the husbandmen hold their lands 
on a permanent tenure, or without being liable to enhancement 
of rent. No class of small proprietors is found in the Smiuorbima, 
who own, occupy, and cultivate, hereditary lands, without either 
a zemindar or superior landholder above them, or a sub-holder or 
krishem or day-labourer under them.” -Ibid., vol. I. p- 887. 

f * Midnapuiy Very few ■ husband menhowever, hold their lands 
free of liability to enhancement Ibid., vol III,, p, 88. 

" Hugfrli. The Collector is of .opinion, that about lour per 
cent, of the. cultivators in Biighli district hold their lands in porpe- 
tuity, and without liability to enhancement of rent, ” I bid., p. 848, 



'“Bancufa.. The peasantry are almost invariably, in debt. 
Very lew cases occur of small proprietors, who own, occupy, and 
cult?vate, their hereditary lands without either a superb# land¬ 
lord above, or a. sub-tenant. or labourer below, them. Tip to 1871 
only 38 husbandmen have ■been acknowledged by the Courts as 
Entitled to hold their lands in perpetuity without liability to en¬ 
hancement of rent.” /.bid., voh IV., p. 248. 

■ "The object, of the zemindar is frequently to collect as much 
as he can.” 

•“ Practically • -are the ryots in Bengal -tenants-att-will ? No 
.doubt, they arc practically.” F. t. Beaufort, jEnq. An.nm‘8 fa 
Qmstio-ns 191' and 231. Tht Indigo Commimon .Report, 1860. 



of Property. 

“Security of. property is the first and most mdkpensible requi¬ 
site fotlifi production of wealth. Its utility in this respect is, in¬ 
deed, So «fovi*M$ and striking, that it Has been more or loss respected 
in every country, and in the earliest and rudest -periods of society; 
All" Igive been impressed •with the reasonableness-'oi‘ the maxim, 
which teaches that those who sow ought to be permitted to reap 
—that the labour of a man's body and the work of Si is bunds are 
lo fee considered -as exclusively his own. No savage horde has 
ever been discovered. in which the principle of 'Mteipimiahd ttwW 
ave not recognized. Nothing, ii is plain, could ever tempt any 
one to engage in any laborious engagemexit—he wot*ld neither 
domesticate wild animals, nor clear and cultivate, the ground, if, 
after months and years of toil, when his flocks haw become nu¬ 
merous. and his harvest were ripening for the sickle,' a stranger 
were to bo allowed to rob him of the produce of his industry.. 
No wonder, therefore, that the utility of rserao general regulations, 
which should secure to every individual the peaceable enjoy incut 
of the produce he had raised, and of'the ground he -had cultivated 
and improved, suggested itself to :,he : first legislators. The author 
of the book of Job places those, who removed their neighbour’s 
•landmarks, at the head of his list of wicked men : and some of 
JHe earliest-profemo legislators subjected those, who were guilty of 
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■e, to a capirnl punishment/’ M’CvJloch'i, PruictjA^ 

Political Effommy, p. 74. 

“ The .finest soil, the finest climate, and the finest intellectual 
powers, can prevent no people from becoming. barbarous, poor, 
and miserable, if they have the misforhmo to be, subjected' to a 
Government, which does not respect ami maintain the right, of 
property. This is the greatest of all calamities. The ravage.; of 
civil >var, of pestilence,, and of famine, may be : repaired; but 
nothing eu,n enable a nation to contend against the deadly mtlu- 
enpe of an .established system of violence and rapine.”. 11id., 
p.p. 77-6. 

«‘ It is the security of property,’” to use the just and fumble 
expressions of an able writer (Bcnthaxn), “ ‘ that, has overcome the 
natural aversion of man from labour, that has given him the,- 
empire of the earth, that has given him a fixed and permanent 
residence, that has implanted in his breast the love oi his country 
and of ppsj^fity. To enjoy immediatoly—fe enjoy without. Irdxair 
is thp natural inelination of every man. This inclination must, 
bo restrained; for its obvious tendency is to arm all those who 
have nothing against those who have aom.gthhig. ■ Tho law which 
restrains this inclination, and which secures to the .humblest 
individual the quiet enjoyment of the fruits of hi S' industry, is 
tiic most splendid achievement of legislative wisdom—-the noblbst 
triumph of which humanity has to boast ” Ibid., p. 

“ Security of property, freedom of industry, diffusion of sound 
inflvuimtron, and moderation in. the public • expenditure, ate the 
only, as they are tab certain, meansT>v which the various powers 
and resources oi human talent and ingenuity can bo called into 
addon, and society made continually to advance .in'the carter of 
wealth and civilization. Every increase of security, freedom, and 
intelligence, is a benefit, as every diminution, whether of one 
or Ihe other, is an evil, ft is by the spontaneous and uncons¬ 
trained, hut well protected efforts oi individuals to improve their 
eomltion, and to rise in tho world, and by these ef forts only, I bat 
natbms become rich and power! nh '1 h# labour and tho savings 
of individuals are at once the source and the measure oi iudi-'ma! 





opulence mill public prosperity. They’may be compared to the 
drops of dew, which invigorate and mature ail vegetable nature. 
None of them has singly any perceptible influence ; but we owe 
the foliage of summer and the fruits of autumn to their combined 
action.” Ibid., p. 418. 

“ Among the secondary "causes, '■whicITVletormine the produc¬ 
tiveness of productive agents, the most important is security. 
By security I mean the completeness of the ^protection, which, 
it affords to its members. This’ consists of protection' bv the 
Government and the protection against the Government. The 
latter is the'most important. Where a person known to possess 
anything worth taking away, can expect nothing but to have it 
torn from him with every circumstance of every tyranical violence 
by the agents of a lapaeious Governmend,j_"it is not likely, that 
raiaiiy will exert themselves for much more than necessaries. This 
is the acknowledged explanation of the poverty of many fertile 
tracts of Asia, which were once prosperous and populous. From 
this to the degree of security enjoyed in the host governed parts 
of Europe, there are numerous gradations,” Milts Political Eco¬ 
nomy, vol I., p,p. 137-88. 

It would appear on perusal of the foregoing ex tracts, r that 
.security of property is not only the foundation of society, 
but also the source of all prosperity of a country, it excites all 
rami of all professions to make utmost endeavours for improving 
their own circumstances. It excites tire cultivator to cultivate 
his lands in the best way within his moans, because he knows full 
well, that he alone will enjoy the fruits of his own labour. It 
excites the merchant to defy the hisgc waves of the ocean, be¬ 
cause he is sure, that the profits from the sale" of hisJ commodities 
will go to his own pocket. The lawyer trips bb host to bid down 
the brethren >f his profession being fully assured, that there is 
no hetlv else to share b. In this way security of property 

excites every man to -make utmost endeavours for bettering his 
own condition. But it will be our painful duty to prove here¬ 
after,thkt this security oI property the Bengal ryot bus not,. 


and that as a consequence thereof, he has reached the utmost 
limit or his poverty ami wretchedness. 

"Hay not. the East India Company made repeated and an¬ 
xious exertions to improve the state of the ryots ? The Govern¬ 
ments of India have been most anxious upon that, subject, as Veil 
as the Court of .Directory in this country. The ofders of the 
Court of Directors abound with able and humane instructions to 
their Government abroad for a just administration of their terri¬ 
tories committed to their charge. Many of these very able letters 
are now imprint, and do great credit to the Directors of the East 
India Company. 1 particularly refer in this place to those which 
treat of 4 Protection to the Ryots.’ But the circumstances which 
I have mentioned—the oppressive nature of the land, tax—the 
numerous host of subordinate public servants necessarily em¬ 
ployed to realize and collect it—the total impossibility of control¬ 
ling those servants by the authority of the European Collector, 
and the exactions and fraudulent impositions and oppressions com¬ 
mitted by those persons on the ryots, have hitherto presented 
an insuperable bar to the benevolent wishes of the Court of 
Directors and the local authorities in that country being carried 
into effect.” R. Rickards, Esq. Answer to Question 3961. 
Minnies of Evidence. The Relee-t Committee of the House of 
JjOvd-Sf 1830. 

“ I consider myself the security of the ryot to be indispen¬ 
sable to the general prosperity of the country.” Henry Hewn- 
ham-, Esq. Answer to Question 3738. Minutes of Evidence, 
Commons, 1833. 

"I should say decidedly,, that the hand of Government must 
be active in the protection of the cultivating classes, arguing 
from the mode of Government of the Mussulmans, and that at 
one time was very effectual.” I kid. Ibid. 3776. Ibid. 


■ The .Police. 

The duty of protecting the persons and the property of the 
people devolves upon the Policy. The organization of this de¬ 
partment has no other object in view than that of detecting and 
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punishing the bad characters, and thereby securing the persons 
<u) 1 1 the property ot the people from the, vtoletiee with ; which 
tiiey are always liable to be tin-atoned. But that, it has fumnut- 
ably tailed hi fulfilling tli€s ■ objects lor which. it wii? orgacuzed, 
is a notorious fact Ifr exorcises: its authority for the sold object of 
making the best use of it in filling its peeked* Almost all the 
subordinate officers from the ifnrogah down t,o the hnv-^fc■■village 
Uliewkeed.iiv who really come in contact with the. people, are 
nothing but an .instrumentof oppression in the hrtotk of those 
who pay thorn best. Their education and moral training as well 
»»'• salaries arc not- good enough to enable them to look with 
eon tempi, upon the ■ bribes, which they can easily extort, 
and which are not uhofien thrust.upon tbem hy Urn poisons, who 
fool it, their interest to do so, while the overwhelming power of the 
zemindar in the mofussil often frightens them to. do whatever 
they are Commanded. They t hink, and perhaps rightly too. that 
it is impossible .to exorcise their authority to their b .■stadva.fi tarn* 
wifhtw.it l!ie' co-ope.ration of the zemindar .and Ips agents. Bulbed 
most of them, especially the ChowkueiWsj •are looked upon by 
the people us their slaves. The. latter aro'so completely At their 
uic'rey, that they nfever dare report a siuglo case wn,hot.it drdt 
cfrtisulfeinlg th- m; and they shape their-course as ttfeifikuift their 
ml . 1.1,. Ihe iiil .f i Jfitah on an investigation • a ease - 
of theft in really considered by them ni a gtoltter chlamitv tlmo 
the visit-.of a thief; so by far the groatm- nundier to;'crimes rm 
mains uitfdjprijerh Vv'u can positively oUfce from our own personal 
knowledge, that almost ell criminal case.?, except those of murder, 
death by drowning or snake f-ito, d&cnily, and others Of a serious 
nature.'orehushed up ; the zemindar, his age tos; headman, Faridur, 
and the Ghowfeoedaiy all extort bribes from the persons guilty 
or supposed to bo guilty of thorn, and divide them among them¬ 
selves according to their respective ranks 'in society, tti’6 zemindar 
always getting the I on's share. We shall try our best to give ui 
proper place minute -details of a few oases, as we hrfv'e got them 
from rheir very victims. So the laluto of Police may sotVly ue 
laid id the door of the ?cmiiid.*u-s. With these remarks We Jo a-vet 



iri to oof readers to judge of the seen fit) of properly from tho 
following extracts, which will throw much light upon the subject. 

The Mofussil Police. Babn TKvarkr* Kalb Tagore.called in 
and examined by tito Police Committee. 

■' Have you ev.i;i’n:fiidt , ‘l in the MoiussiW \ es, in various 
places .such as, (..’ouiinercolly, ’ Pvbiia* Ib i input', Lcuilcah, .Dacca, 
and other districts. 

You have hod them many opportunities of observing the 
condition of the* Police—gtth'e what do you think ot it (- —1 think 
thivfc from theDyrogah to the lowest peon, the whole of thorn are 
ri corrupt, sol of people- :v single case could not be got out of 
their hipuds without 'paying money-—the wealthy always got ad¬ 
vantage -over the pbor. In quarrels between zemindars and 
iridigo-plar/tets' large sums are expended to bribe these people— 
when mty report is on I led for by the Magistrate from the I>:u;o- 
gahs. bvbn iu a trhe 'cfwe, that report -could not bo obtained 
without paying a large .•mm of money, and should the o um be 
between two rich parries, the richest or ho who pays ihe 
highest, would got' 'the report in his favour. If a Jemadar 
or peon k sent to a village for An enquiry, there is -immediately 
n tax levied by them on all the ryots of the village through the 
Gomastah of the zemindar, and this mode of extortion has so 
i«.»ng prevailed, as almost to ghfo it. the character of a just- do- 
wauid so much bv that not a single rvot wilh ever make an 
objection to pay it. ; Indeed they look upon it- as atf authorized 
tax. If-a daeoHy takes place in any neighbourhood, tlie Darogah 
and all Ids pimple will go about the villages, and indiscriminately 
seize the inhabitants, innocent and thy culpable, arid it often 
happens, that persons *o talteh, although of the most suspicious 
character in the particular tr&nWdioh, arc released on some 
money inducement be;hg given to this officer*. Besides lire tfevy 
of tlie tax above mentioned, formerly in every petty theft tho 
same process was observed, but since (by Regulation i.T. of 1S.X&-) 
that local isnipnrv is tfone away with, their perquisites are a little 
reduced in that quarter. In short, nothing can be done without 
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paying for it whenever they arc called upon to interfere.'* Quoted 
in the J^v/cful of Jiid'n f, jXgfil 2 6', 1828. 

" Jt is the true estimate and instinct of this calamity by the 
people, that enables such incredible sums to be raised by the 
villainous native agents in charge of the different Police stations 
within a district. The slightest threat by these ruffians of send¬ 
ing in a man to the Magistrate will not unireqnently induce him 
to sell all he is worth, and even to borrow at 7* per cent, to raise 
money to bribe himself off. The following descriptive passage, 
which appeared in the Friend o] Judia, shows the manner iu 
which evidence is collected :—* As soon as any heavy crimes have 
been reported, the Daroguh repairs to the spot, and his advent, is 
as if the regent of death had corah up from his own place in 
search of his victims. The Darogah makes the most careful en¬ 
quiry into the matter of the burglary, or assault, or robbery, or 
murder: and having also ascertained who are possessed of money 
in sne village, declares, that the matter must go up to the presence 
(kuzoor) thirty, fifty, seventy miles off, and that the most substan¬ 
tial house-holders most go with it as witnesses. Then commences 
the bargaining. Every man, who can satisfy him—in native 
phrase—-who can make his ‘ wry mouth straight’ is let off, and 
when the field has been sufficiently reaped, a report is made of 
the inquest, and some of the poorest wretches are sent up, os 
ji.c< oxaplices or witnesses, to vindicate the Darqgah’a public spirit. 
That which robbers have spared, the Dnrogah gleans. Heueo 
there are few objects more dreaded than a visit from this person¬ 
als* and the inhabitants of the village exercise all their ir.ge- 
miitv to protect themselves from such a visitation. Examine his 
situation it he refuses—he is subjected to evoiy indignity m tnc 
first place, to which caste, custom, and social prejudices, can ren¬ 
der him vulnerable. Time and space would fail, wore.we to enu¬ 
merate half the horrors to which the atrocious and unchecked 
cruelties of the native Police subject the population. But laying 
all these aside, the victim is tht eaten ed with the destruction of 
his crops and a thousand losses, which nothing but personal su- 
ccnuti-ndoiice at his home can avert, He has to ( ravel in, under 


charge of a Police myrmidon, who, unless he is paid, will not, 
allow him to perform the necessities of nature. The distance 
from his home may be sixty or seventy miles, which he must 
travel at his own expense, plundered, as he proceeds, by *he 
Policeman in charge—arrived at the Magistrate's station, days and 
weeks may elapse before his case be brought up for hearing. Be¬ 
fore even this first stage in his case’s progress, he ha* either been 
plundered by the native Officers of the Magistrate’s Court, or else 
subjected to every hardship and indignity, which secret, munity, 
impossible to prove, legally can inflict. As a Cass, the Police 
agents are infamous for every crime. And it is from these agents 
alone, that nine-tenths of the evidence is derived. 

Fearlessly and honestly analyzed, it will be found, that in no 
civilized country of the earth, or dependency of any such country, 
does there exist a spirit of such utter disregard to the rights and 
happiness of such stupendous masses of utir fellow-men, as that, 
which, marks the principles and process of the present Govern¬ 
ment of India. Exposure of evil is the prevailing terror of the 
Anglo-Indian Government—if by such name the crazy mass 
of delusions can be called, over which an inexperienced Governor 
and his secret Council preside, under circumstances subversive of 
all ui'-ans of which Government, properly so called, is the end." 
The Calait.Ua Review, vol. 1, p.p. 107-203. 

As regards, the alleged inefficiency and corruption of the 
native Police,- we will make some extracts from the Police Report 
in order as we find them; and the first we have marked relates 
to the district of Sh alia bad. It is a mere ordinary cose of corrupt 


concealment, of crime by native Police Officials; such cases are 
plenty as blackberries. The Superintendent of Police says‘ l 
(Jo uot think the returns satisfactory, as regards the murders the 
Police seem to .have failed in very many cases in tracing out the 
perpetrators of the crime where they might, I think, with care 
nud vigilance, have succeeded, arid, in one instance, the accused 
parties escaped solely owing to the corrupt misconduct of a Je¬ 
madar acting directly under the orders of the Magistrate whft 
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rspbvted, i-lml tin? girl murdered had fallen into a Well, when sub¬ 
sequent i. rirn'm.if : mi proved, UTiit she had been strangled/ 

N$&,i we have froi.ii Tirhnt another foul case of' corruption— 
?! 'h umber of Ppliee Burk nndazes clearly proved, in a case of in¬ 
human ti: r-'lor, to IiaVis hceii accessories after the fact. The 
iSu[;t.TU',tci'dniir. seta down, in general terms, bringing forward this 
particular fouse in illustration, that, for a small sum of money, the 
subordinate Officers of Police will actively engage in the work of 
concealing- the most horrible crimes:—‘ hi the im ml or s 9 persons 
were ».iiel to have boon concerned, and seven wore jutciHcjH--- in 
one ease the - party had been'eon vie mil by the Nfomfhut Adulat, 
t wo were /^waiting: tfhfsir trial before, the Sessions , 001 . 1111 , and the 
investigations ;is respected four were yet .pending before the 
Magistrate, The Sessions Judge had since, referred the proceed* 
.. ing» regarding the two committed to the Superior Court for sen¬ 
tence.’ surd tTfo four, who were before the Magistrate* have been 
released, from the want of evuienee, the fulure to convict thorn 
laiviug been entirely owing to the misconduct of three Police 
IhtrkumUvzos, who were charged as accessories after the fact. 
Suspicion of some foul play foil on the defendants in consequence 
of their having, without any reason, idled up a well, which they, 
had just dug for the irrigation of tin dr fields, - surd the PoKjce 
Officers were sent with orders to dig out the well, , which they 
reported as giving no cause for suspicion. The .Moherer, however, 
having gone‘on the same day to a village near, learnt that a 
’Xmtiiari, wlfo appearing to he travelling, I in d stopped for the Bight 
at the prisoners’ cattlb shod, and that they had Tnttrdnred Her' for 
the sake uf her ornaments abd ! thrown the corpse into' a well, 
which they had ilion filled np. He ufmoedihlely proceeded to the 
spot, and had the well dug out to the bottom. The effluvia left 
no doubt as to the corpse having been deposited there, and a quan¬ 
tity of long hair was also found,.'but the body had been removed; 
auvi no trace of it could be discovered, nor could all fclie subse¬ 
quent endeavours of the Magistrate procure any clue to the iden¬ 
tity of the t.unarm T have mentioned' this to show how the 
subordinate Officers of the Police, being without proper 'control/ 
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will, in tli< niost serious oases, dluvv their duty h* bo .wet aside lor 
a small sum of money.’ 

The fallowing extract, though at first sight it may appear to 
contain no very groat atrocity, is worthy to tie pondered on, as 
illustrative of the enormous power of the Pol ion, and the. awe with 
which they are regarded bv the villagers. There 1 is nothing, 
which a Police-Official may not wring from these unhappy industrial 
classes. The abject peasant knows well enough that-to resist; the 
tyranny and extortion of the Police in those little matters,'is 1,0 bring 
upon himself tyranny and extortion 'tar 'inoro difficult to endure*. It 
is bettor to pay affinal! tribute *.f fish or other petty com lability 
than to bo dragged before the M&gfomte us a witness, or pdttd- 
venture, ns a criminal, in a case of which he knows nothing: - 
‘One Mohertr had been dismissed fur demnndivig from a, vendor 
of iish a considerable quantity of fob without payment. This 
practice of levying contribution from all vendors of food, who" 
may have occasion to expose their commodities fur sale, or to pass 
naar to the Thafialfs, is very prevalent, and this wftA accidentally 
In ought to notice from the iishernmn having got drunk and 
abused the Moherer publicly. Rewards had been bestowed on rule 
Thamidar and three Bur lain dazes for activity in part foul ureases. 4 

Tim payment of small tribute to .Police Officers is found ever 
to be the. safest pian. Sec what the result of refusal may be, 

A murder is Committed, the real offender, is, perhaps, well-blown ; 
but he lias murdered to some purpose, and out of the proceeds 
of the spoil, lu* can afford to pay his Intslimonoy down. The 
offence inust be charged upon somebody, and evidence must bo 
got up. There are, doubtless, some obnoxious parties ht hand¬ 
some who, perad venture. have resisted the extortionate demands 
of these Police harpies, on whom to charge tin- offence, and from 
wboro to extort cvi«hnice. The thing is as easy as lying ; ! an 
unfortunate budis marked out to expiate the offcin s of 
n real offender, who, in the meantime, is quietly nicking himself 
scarce, or perhaps actually sheltered beneath the' protective' 
wings hf the Police. Wo have r- w before ufc a, letter from an 
intelligent and 'aea-lows' NIag'wtmtt*. one of fhc (cv really holiest L 
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men engaged in this disheartening work of coaotoraetingv ns far 
as in them lies, the. atrocious rascality" of. the native Police, in 
which the writer says;—* 1 have reported my jail as being full 
of budlees; and I believe, that every jail in the country i* 
alike.’ 

But anonymous testimony it is no part of our intention to 
give: also might we produce a mass of iW anonymous testimony, 
we meapy as lav as -the public is concerned ; for in our reposi¬ 
tories this evidence bears names, which, were we at liberty to 
use them, would carry as much weight, of officiality* even as that 
of the doughty ‘ Superintendent’ himself. Yet what need to 
resort to,ant evidence, which unbelieving men might question, 
when we have published official documents before us. 

Let this case, briefly recorded, under the bead of Rajshahi, 
be pondered on :—‘Two Darogahs and one Moherer had been dis¬ 
missed by ray orders in cases, which occurred during the previous 
six mouths, one for extorting confessions in a case of murder 
implicating an innocent person, another for falsifying a report in 
a case ul dacoity, and the third for neglecting to investigate a 
charge of murder.’ 

With one more case from the report of the Superintendent, 
we must close our string of official evidence against the Police. 

The case is one of unexampled .monstroeity notorious enough in 
Bengal, but of so convincing a character, that we desire it should 
be read in all parts of the world. The horrid event occurred in 
the Murshedabad .district, and is thus officially narrated by the 
Supermtend&rt of Police, Comment need it- none from us. 

‘ One of the cases hero .entered is that dreadful case of torture 

by-, Daarogah, and others, the Police Offic* r .H of Thanah 

—;—- 1 to extort a confession from one*--;-of a dacoity, 

which had never been committed, in which from the conse¬ 
quences of the horrid treatment, which he received and the sub¬ 
sequent detention at the Thanah tosevadc detection, the toes and 
fingers of the.poor victim rotted off, and he is left a cripple mid 
a pensioner ou the bounty of Government for life. The fingers 
and toes of the man were first tied together, and wedges being 
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thriven hit tween them to the greatest extent <d tension, hewas 
laid just, on his hock in the sun; this not, producing the depm'd 
effect, his hands atnl feet were dipped into boiling water, tby liga¬ 
tures were unloosened tuul bandages dipped.in oil, tied round the 
fingers nf both hands and the toes iff the left foot ; and this not 
forcing him to confess, h^ was, as if to prevent any hope of his 
recovery, detained several days at tire, Than all, \yitpout any reme¬ 
dies being applied, and when, brought in by .the orders oi the 
Magistrate to whose knowledge the ease had been brought, his 
hands and feet we$e in a state of mortification, and ultimately 
bis finger^ and toes rotted off. 

This is, perhaps, an extreme .case of torture, and I am happy 
to says,, that all the Polks* Officers, though not the others epu- 
O-vnied, have been severely punished ; but acts, of torture by 
dullak and other, brutal and indeeeut means are uf. frequent, too 
frequeyt, occurrence by the Police; and what can luf said of that 
system of total want of check and control, which .cohid admit ot 
a Darogah with the other Police Officers adopting such measures, 
towards a party falsely charged to his knowledge of being en¬ 
gaged in a daeciiy with any hope of non-detection and escape J 
ifidore. the poor victim was sent in, he was compelled to sign a 
paper .staling that his hands and feet had been injured by severe 
binding without the knowledge of the i>arngah. ” Ibid., p-p. 
IfiMt 

41 Under its operation, however, the groat majority of crimes 
against property remain uu reported ajjd. vpiinye^tigntod , iind our 
■Police Itctyrus afford no criterion of the- actual amount of erime 
in the Uo'ver Province^... l*'oi activity and intelligence, they can 
scarcely be matched by any similar body of men in the. world ; 
it is in the quality of honesty, that tin*}' entirely fail- With 
very hw exceptions, they .are notoriously veuai ami utter !v .ind.if- ' 
fevent to the means by which their avarice is gratified. They are 
always understood .to be at the command of the highest bidder 
They Wi ld ! allow the most notorious offender to escape for.a 
pulficicut. dotic«Ui'- In local investigations. they make, their 
object is to:discover not tlm real offenders, but the most substantial 
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men of the village or fotvu, whom they fleece without mercy 
by the threat of sending them as witnesses to the Magistrate's 
Cburfc, xvherc they {ire likely .to \k detained without 'nidenvnifiett- 
tio-a for a long and ihcOnvement rvjriod; The Darogahs are the 
great terror of the native community, who regard a visit from 
them with far more <1 rood than a visit from the robber. 

Besides the Regular Police establishment of Government, the 
strength of which, including Darogahs add their' subordinate* 
ad‘cl the Constables, may bo estimated at ft,200 men, there is a 
lu.gc bodv of village Chowkecdars, whose numbers have emh 
estimated at one hundred and seventy thousand ; and we cannot 
better describe their functions, their character, and their utility, 
than by quoting the strong, but perfectly -sober and correct lan¬ 
guage' of the Minute written , by Mr. Itallidry in JftSH. and 
printed among the’'Police documents. * TbeoreticOlty, these Chow- 
k cedars' are appointed, paid, removed, and controlled by the village 
communities, "subject at the same time to an incompatible control 
l>y the Government Police, and through' them by dhe Magistrates. 
Practically, they are sometimes controlled by the i'brmiili Officers, 
ofteucr by the villages, frequently by neither. For all practical 
purposes of F hi ice proper iv so called, they are absolutely useless. 
Here wc have a fbrOe of about ;> hundred • and’seventy thousand 
men taken by a custom, which so long as the name of village 
Ohowkeedar exists, will be immutable from the lowest and vilest 
and most, despised- Masses; drawing* annually from the people in 
legitimate ways, not to mention irregular modes of taxation, 
upwards of sixty lakhs of rupees; under no practical control but 
that of irresponsible and ignorant- communities, of whom they 
Ore by turns *he petty- tyrants ami the slaves, thieves by caste 
and habit and connection?; totally dieeonnected from the general 
system of Police; unorganized, depraved, worse than useless.’” 
'Md , vhl. IIX., pip. 183-89. 

“ U is from the Chowkcednrs/' says Lord Hastings “ it is 
from the Chowkeetkirs that, all information of t.be character of 
individuals, of the haunts -and intentions of robbers, ami of every¬ 
thing necessary to forward the objects of Police, must ordinalily 
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bcobtnipd; they are the watch and patrol to which the "com- 
iptepity looks lor its immediate protection, and on the occurrence 
nf a crime, the Darogah's only mode of proceeding is to collect 
the watchmen <?f all neighbouring' villages, and to qwpion them 
os to all the circa instances, with a view to get. from them that 
information which they only can afford. The. village, Cliowkeyd srv 
arc the foundation of all possible Police in this epirUry, and, upon 
their pen ovation, improvement; and stability, depends the ultimate 
success of all our measures far the benefit of the countrv in the 
prevention, defection, and pumshmeut of onme/ J Quoted in 
J bid. , vol. LVI., p.p. 94-95. 

We nqw quote the following passages from t he Reports of the 
District Magistrates : --- 

*** Debar. The watch lias been shameful!y neglected, having 
almost fallen into disuse, though generally useful and good sor- 
runts, when the means of maintenance in their own villages are 
confirmed to them. 

81m ha bad. They ere most" inefficient, nothing Occurs in tlie 
village wiMiou t their knowledge, hut being the creatures ’of the 
head nr. eh, reports arc only made conformably to their wishes, 

3arau, No department rcijuires a more thorough reform, they 
are sadly neglected, seldom remunerated, and never incited to an 
useful degree of activity, unrewarded too fur .faithful service, they 
often league with the most notorious thieves and vagabonds, not, 
mifrequf utly being themselves ring-leaders and participators in the 
crimes they are appointed to prevent. ' , id / i 

Clmmpanus. They were in the worst possible state com¬ 
pelled for a livelihood to become thieves. ■ 

Bhmigulpnr. The state of the village watch is by no means 
good, they are badly and irregularly paid, 

Diuyjpur. 'They ore often thieVes from necessity, and the 
good they do is very problematical. 

jVfalda, The character and situation of the village waten ia 
anomalous, they arc inefficient; and are able to supples.* many 
things in their reports to the Darogahs, which they t urn to ac¬ 
cent lit,'inadequately remunerated as they are. 


*ftfursh : eclab»d. 'Tnftfficiefrt 

* ..... ' . . 

BirWimi-i. ' The Ohowrkeedats m-e* parties to ’almost every 1 
robbery timi fciikes'yd&oe. 

Jigli. Tfai«t*teof the Yi-lia^ Wfctoh hr bat'd. 

Uneea. All the ftdnest, tudn ■limbTio ¥he*n would b-Iadlv re- 
luirpi'ifvh their. employment. 

&\ , ‘het. The watch in Sylhet is very imperfect 
Noakully. The present system is- a total iailurb, ‘there--is 
twirfliy a %ftim ttoifomitted, or 'a inime"■ p-eipetrated, m which n 
Uhdwfcoedur is no! concerned* 'hellos concealing crimes for a 
consul oration to a targe extent. 



lowed them, the full amount fixed is rarely obtained.' 

.. - Mulnapr.ri The watch is far from being on an offtpiant or 
sound footing.' 

Prom the Returns of District ^fagbUate^, it appear,s that 
their nominal pay was and still is .three .rupe.cq per mensem, but 
they cao ou.lv realize from 1| to 2 rgpejfg per mensem” The 
f h'imimd: -jSV Jfongal; 184,7, 

!** That • the Police in India has lamentably failed fn adcom- 
pUshing the ends for which it was established, is a notorious faet..: 
I hat it it; ail but useless for the prevention,'and sadly inefficient 
for the detection of crime, is generally •.admitted. Unable to 
check crime, it is with, rare- exceptions,unscrupulous as to -its mode 
of wielding the authority with which it is armed fur the f'unc- 
-tioMS wh ich it fails do fulfil, and 1ms a very genera) -ehanu-tor for 
corruption and oppression. There -is, moreover, a ward of general 
organization ; the force attached . to . each division is- too much 
localized and isolated, and the notion of .combination between 
any separate parts of it, with a view of accomplishing the great 
objects of a body of Police, is .leldom entertained.’ This was the 
.AnfavfHH-abie verdict passed upon the old Police establishments 
of India by th< tVmrt of Director in iS5& It is hardly leas 
applicable to the present condition of this traditionally unsatis¬ 
factory department.” The Calcvtb Review, voh UVI, p. 87. 
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'* The corruption of the Police is often complained nf, hut few »re 
aw ire of I he'ox tout to which it prevails ite this country. Few have 
realized to themselves the astounding faefy that.not one per cunt, of 
the’constables and head constables fire above Corruption, ami that 
oven among inspectors and sub-impeofcora an honest man is an ex¬ 
ception." Babu Ho-metk Vhu mier butt’* Pemn-oLt'}/ of Bmf/fil. 

The Hindoo -Patriot, January 14, 1878, in coninumtiny; upon 
the Bengal ••Polhie Report of 187 b, says:—'‘Since the •■olebrated 
Police Minute of Sir Frederic Holliday, wo have not’ had the 
good fortune of coming across any document of the Bengal (Pm 
vermnent, whit h tells the truth about the Police so frankly and 
uncompromisingly as the Resolution of Mr,. (now Sir) Ashley 
Eden on the lust Police Administration Report docs,,.In noticing 
the Municipal .Police the Limitenant-Oovprnor remarks that ‘ no 
force can possibly be efficient if it. be renewed every two or three 
years, and that-there must be something radically wrong in• the 
organization of a body, of which the members desert or resign 
in this wholesale manner.' With regard to the Rural Police HU 
Honor observes‘Only 1-82 village Policemen were rewarded 
during the year, while the number punished was very much greater. 
In the Burn wan district alone, as many as 950 were punished for 
various derelictions of duty. This U very-unsatisfactory, and appears 
to point to the infliction of either capricious or petty and insuffi¬ 
cient punishmemts...Mi. Eden fears that very many of the persons 
con violet! were real ly innocen t, avid an oKami nation of some eases, 
which have come before him, quite confirms him in the belief, 
that a vast amount of bitter wrong and oppression has been 
wrought upon the people/ ” 

“Mr. Eden finds in the bare figures of the present Report 
^Police Report ofl-870) abundant: proof, that a lamentable amount 
of suffering and wrong has been caused; • and looking to the vast 
number t>f false cases of different kinds instituted all over Reitjgal, 
he is determined that this fearful engim/ of oppression shall not 
be loft uncontrolled in the hinds of the Police, but shall only 
b£ used under most effectual safeguards.. .Instances have repeat¬ 
edly come to the notice of Government, in winch oases hav e failed 
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(.hurngli sheer Force of dishonesty, whore genuine evidence has 
been twisted ami distorted, and the progress of the enquiry m?** 
represented, until the whole case for the prosecution has been 
discredited, and lamentable falures of justice hiffife ensued. 
Numberless instances in which the;subordinate-Police oaer-reach 
themselves would probably never cceur, if the investigating 
officer know, that , the .prompt submission of his diary would be 
insisted upon, and that it would be carefully ■ scrutinized by his 
superior/* Tbs .-Mewjal Police .Report, 1S7G. The- GuMrmaeut 
lUmhithm, p.p. 1 1 - 13 . 

The Zemindar? Py-tmiK Ike True Camteof the Falureof Police. 

'•We at ouee see that the: Police'is inefficient to-afford-that, 
protection to life and property,-which.the inhabitants of Bengal 
lusvc.a right .to expect, and is .incapable after the perpetration 
of -crimes of colleutiug evidence sufficient to ensure the convic¬ 
tion of criminals.../,/ a crime occur and the aperpkreitm h» un¬ 
known, and the Undhold^r have a qum-rel ayaiml any one, 
the whole village U bent by promts or intimidation, to bring 
the crime k<me to him. The zemindar, perhaps, himself gives 
uoti.ee of the crwnfc at the Thanal-v the superior Officers of the 
Police arrive, pnrjuiy and forgery are put in force by him, and 
the Police Officers 'being totally misled, innocently forward a 
report to the Magistrate in accordance with his wishes. If, on the 
ot her ho ml, the zemindar is- battled by the superior penetration 
of the Police, and Jm plot is discovered, or if before their arrival 
the delinquent is able to appease him, the engines of perjury 
and forgery are turned upon the Police, and they are sacrificed 
by some false but well authenticated story of oppression <*n their 
part in-hie stead. A crime has been reported, and a victim must 
he found. This is no overdrawn picture, but one of every day 
occurrence/ Ihc bcitc'iitta Jievirio, vol. ill., p.p- 1 b ~ o2.. 

•‘No one,” says Colonel Pughe, " has so many means of hearing 
of the commission of .a crime as.a landholder, nor possesses uiore 
influence -than he does as regards the persecution of crime and 
tracking of criminals' Ibid., vol. LvI,, p- AO. 



We now quote the following passages from the Reports ot the 
Disi iuct Magistrates i-*— 

M * Patna. The Moftiffsil ‘Chowkecdars are represented as very 
inefficient, and little dependence can be placed on them, ay they 
are at- disposal of the highest ..bidder, besides which they are more 
looked upon as slaves of the zemindarsthan servants of the Police! 

Pumeah. The tax being collected by the Chowk cedars them¬ 
selves, or by the numduts or pntwanics, is a very bad system, M 
the Acting Magistrate fears, that the Cl mwk cedars' thus seldom 
receiver their pay, and are consequently driven to thieving. &c,, tor 
a livelihood. To the same source also is owing the undue inllii- 
ence of the zemindars ami their people over the Chowkcedars. 

Tirhlit. The Ohowkecdara are nominated by the zemindars 
at the rate of fifty houses to each < Ihnwkecdar, a reform is urgently 
called for, as rire- present Chcwkemlnra are generally dmads, dlw/n- 
vmees, and other low eaatemen, ofieu themselves thieves. 

Hajshahi. Very inefficient and scarcely worthy the name 
of a watch, most of them being employed all day bv the zombi- 
dars, or in agricultural pursuits, me unable to perform their duty 
ns watch then at night, they are also entirely under the control of 
the zemindars, headmen of the village, &c., with can whose sanc¬ 
tion they do'not report anything. 

Pubna. There can be imthmg more inefficient than the vil 
li’.gu watch ever since the abolition of corporal punishment. The 
f‘hovvk^ed&m are believed to be concerned in almost all the hein ¬ 
ous, crimes which are perpetrated. The system is altogether a bail 
one; the honester Chowlu-edars are obliged for subsistence to 
weary themselves by labour in the field, and thus incapacitate 
themselves For their duty, whilst the less scrupulous league 
with robbers. They are moreover under the control of the zemin¬ 
dars; nothing can, however, be worse than it is at present. 

Purveedpur. The village watch arc in the last stage of ineffi¬ 
ciency, but the greatest present-evil is their dependence on the heads 
of villages aval zemindars. 

Backet-gunge. The state fof the watch is unquestionably bad 
ami its improvement will be a work of time, yet without a com- 
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plote change in flit- nature of t he watch, tito Clwwkeed^rs can 
never be an efficient body. they-am at present- I he- servants of the 
im mi udars•«ml r..ulcK>kJ»t« by ’ wh6m they arc appointed, and the 
Magistrate has softie times found the houses over which they "watch 
scattered in diJferont villages and if largo extent .of count tv, because 
the osmiUm of the imlUdduals wh> appoint! 1 them ate SO situated, 
They ait! the chief actors in aftmvs, and bring to light or conceal 
crimes according to the wish of their prim i pals. They are often 
. thieves, receivers of .stolen property,, op bought over to silence. 

Tipperah. Tire village wareh is efficient as it is possible ta 
make it under .present circumstances, They are under die control 
of the zemindar*, .and look to thorn in the first instance for order; 

Huglili. The Chmvkeedur is generally die oofieealer or active 
instrument of crime at the.dictate.of thezemindar, whose rente-hs 
fatigues himself in collecting, rendering himself unfit for the duty 
of watching 

24 Pyi’gu rmahs. Very inefficient, but under an improved sys¬ 
tem, the t ihowkecdrt-rs might afford a good material for forming 
an efficient arm of the Foiioo. They are at present undoubtedly 
too much under the influence of the zemindar and his Atnlahv 

Jessore. Very inefficient, they do not always get paid, and con¬ 
sequently they neglect their duty, whilst from the zemindar they 
dare not report the commission of crimes.’ 

Alter receiving the druids appropriated in olden timtwfor sup* 
port of the Oho wk cedars, they (zeiniudars) have done nothing, Urs 
appears from the amended Code of E,emulations approved by the 
Governor-Geueral in Council on the 23rd November, 1791-Section 
37. The. Chakran lauds, or lauds- held by public officers and private 
servants in. liqu ol wages, are also not inoajit fo be included'du,ths 
exception contained in the g3rd article. The whole of-those lands 
in each province are to be annexed to the Mnlguzari lands, and 
declared responsible for the public re venue assessed on the zemin¬ 
dars and taiooks in which they am included, in comm on, with all 
other M.aIguzari lauds therein; and consequently equally liable 
to die village allotment of the laud tax directed-.in the.- 4.3rd 
article of these Regulation*.' And further from the Circular 




Order of the Bon.nl of Revenue, dated L’Uh October LOO, 
declaring that 'it is not. intended by this annexation to increase 
the public revenue/ the zemindars appear to have entirely neglec¬ 
ted to fulfil' the conditions of this annexation of the Ohakran 
lands ; ami instead of supporting the village watch, or in any way 
contributing! to their remuneration, for which they enjoy this 
equivalent, have thrown the whole cost and expense of maintain¬ 
ing them on tin villagers themselves ; and this depends not for 
proof oil any speculative assertions, but is evident from the 
Reports of the Magistrates before quoted, by whom it is sanctioned 
and authorial; the condition which should make the support of 
this body claimable from the zemindar alone having been, 
for a series of years, entirely overlooked by the authorities, 
and thus .made a source-of oppression and extortion .10 dreaded 
by rulers of the last century, opened and sanctioned by this. 
But the error goes even yet further, and allows to the zemindars 
,the employment of these very Ghowkeedars as private servants 
ib the collection of their rents as -appears also by the Reports,. 
This much is certain, that the zemindars although pledged to 
their (Ghow'koedar/) support, and receiving an allowance from 
Government in making settlements for that purpose, entirely 
neglect such provision, as far as they themselves are concerned, 
and w hile employing the Clio.vkeedars on their revenue collections 
and other private affairs, throw them entirely on the people for 
support : at the same time under the present system, the Magis¬ 
trate seldom or never interests himself about their remuneration 
or organization, in any way; often quietly acquiescing iu then- 
(as he believes) receiving less than two rupees a month, although 
he must be fully .aware, that such a paltry stipend must he utterly 
unequal to the support of a man and his family, unless increased 
by illegal profit derivable from abuse of power, 01 from the fruits 
of positive crime/’ The Criminal Stutititica of Bengal, IHJfi. 

“ The Report (Police Report of the Lower Provinces for 18ia) 
affords lamentable proof, that the non-suecesa of bur Police ar¬ 
rangements is occasioned not only by the want of all co-operation 
on the part of the people, but in many instances by the ir active 
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opposition. In some cases- the wealthy natives thorn selves are 
the greatest obstacles to a good Police. Mitch of the inefficiency 
of the Police also arises from the protect!' n afforded todaco its 
by persons of apparent respectability among the natives. We 
are told that in the Maldah district, A, who is a notorious receiver 
of stolen goods, is supposed to lie connected with a large gang 
under the protection of a man of considerable property, which 
carries on its depredations in I than gulp nr, Mm-shedabad, and 
Maldah. The exertions of Mr. Yale in the Joint. Magistracy of 
Bpgoorfth furnish another corroboration of this fact. He endea¬ 
voured to seize the leader of a gang of dafeoits, but his zemindar 
gave him n certificate, that there was nothing against him, the 
Oomastah swore that ho was a most worthy man, and the tenantry 
were obliged in their evidence to follow the lead of their masters. 
Mr. Yule, however, kept his eye on. the movements of the gang, 
and seized them soon after, as they were returning from one of 
their depredations laden with booty; and they aird the Comaatnh 
wore sentenced to imprisonment in banishment. Mr, Yule 
punished the zemindar under Regulation VI of lb 10 for har¬ 
bouring Jacobs, but the man appealed, and the Sadder Court 
let him oil. He is one’, says the Report,' -'-of a cormnon elass, 
who began life as a zemindar's M.oherer-—or accountant-—got 
one village, and then by harbouring dacoits, protecting thieves, 
receiving stolen property, and screwing hiu ryots, has managed 
to amass wealth and acquire property. There have been no loss 
than twenty-nine daeoities in the Thanaha adjacent to the resi¬ 
dences of this gang in 1940, and in the greater pan of thorn 
it is almost eertidu they were concerned.’ The difficulties which 
the. Police experience in the discharge of their (Pities from the 
vuih-neo of powerful zemindars is again exemplified in Mr. Dam - 

pier’s notice of the B-district, where wo are told 1 that 

two most violent men B and 0 have a regular jail in their house 
iu D. They have persons watching the movements of the Magis¬ 
trates and Police; and although the fact is notorious, no Magistrate 
has yet succeeded in delecting thorn/’ The, h'fiend of India, 
October 8,18 f /J. 



" Who can : «ay .for a oertainty, that a resident zemindar i^ever 
ignorant of the eoujinission of crime near him, or that he is not 
in nine eases oof. often a .sleeping partner in the spoil. ..It (the 
falure of Police) is because the zemindars bribe them into a 
taste foi bribery, or frighten them into an hereditary and chronio 
dread of zemindar! vengeance. It is because the Indian zemin¬ 
dar is the very .reverse of the English landholder, has a follow- 
feeling for every rascally thief, ami receiver of stolen goods; and 
urged by this fellow-feeling, and perhaps too a share in the plun¬ 
der, as well as bv an innate dislike to all fairness or consideration 
fur the public weal, does bin best to screen offenders from justice, 
and to prevent the State from arresting crime. It is not because 
our Police are inherently and naturally more corrupt than Police 
elsewhere,—for they are not, and if not so bold, are far more 
clever and cunning; but it is because the zemindar and Ids ryots 
coiubitm to pay him as little as they can, and to prosecute him 
and all that, belong to him, should lie. annoy them by performing 
Ilia, duty.” A V.onv^nuleut oj the Friend of India, December 
10, 184.(1. 

* On this subject (Police) the remarks, of Mr, McMoilo are ad¬ 
mirable and exhaustive. ‘ The great radical evil/ he writes, which 
has hitherto so greatly weakened the arm of the executive in 
dealing with crime, is one much wider in its character than the 
under-paymout of village watchmen. It is the utter inability of 
the public authorities to secure the co-operation of the people in 
the administration of the law. This want of co-operation may, no 
doubt, bo partly ascribed, as it has been often ascribed, to the 
fear existing among the people of the exactions of the regular 
Police, and to their aversion from all the other annoyances of a 
criminal investigation and trial. But it is in great part owing to 
the operation of a power, which is established throughout the 
laud with a far firmer root in.the minds and habits of the people 
than the whole authority of Government. This Is the power of 
the landholders .ami their local agents, whose reign, silently ac¬ 
quiesced in, extends to : every home in every village in the country, 
and whose influence is used in support of, or in antagonism to, the 
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law, just as may appear to be most advantageous to their interests. 
There are two ways in dealing with this impenwm in nuperio i 
one is to subvert it, the other is to tecoguisu, confirm, aiud work 
through it. Hitherto we have been paradoxically working in 
both directions:' ” The Calcutta Jlcvkvj, vol. 1AT., p.p. 99-100. 

“The responsibilities imposed on the landholders by our 
law Still attach to them in their integrity. The power of discharg¬ 
ing these responsibilities has, however, been very seriously impaired, 
mid in fact pecessarily diminishes, though almost imperceptibly, 
through the growth .of public opinion in the Mofussi.1 year by year. 
It is still very great. It is, indeed, all too powerful. Jb'or it is 
itndcnutble, that such influence as remains is more usually exor¬ 
cised in opposing and thwarting the Police than in assisting their 
endeavours.' Our Magistrates, moreover, have’ ta t the practical 
means of .insisting upon a due discharge from landholders of their 
responsibilities. It may have been suggested to reste.ro to the, 
zemindars their old authority as public officers under Government. 
But sneli a measure is now obviously out of the question. Only 
one course is before us, and that is to sweep away the whole body of 
this anomalous legislation, which imposes burdens, which it is un¬ 
desirable that any subject should have strength to beer." Ibid., 

p.p. 100-101. 

Mi. Momn. the Tnspector-General of Police, in his Report for 
the Yoftr l.bi'7,p. 38, says:—“It is with reference to this crime 
(rioting and unlawful assembly) that the culpability of those 
classes, who ought to aid the ltd ice in preserving order, arid who 
do not so assist, is conspicuous, and equally conspicuous with then’ 
culpability hr the impunity with which they continue to commit 
Crime. Bo long as the --euimdars can abet and instigate such crimes 
without being punished in their persons for so doing, so long it 
will be extremely difficult for the Police to put a stop to them; 
but although much assistance can fie given by Magistrates acting 
vigorously under Chapter XXXV.1I, against landholders and their 
Atidah, Such measures of repression are not taken to the extent, 
which is required for the preservation of peace..-These results (of 
Sessions trials) are very unsatisfactory, it- must be remembered, 
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however,. that in such riot cases connected with land, it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to get the evidence of unbiassed witnesses; wit¬ 
nesses even wdien pvwiuvd are easily tampered wiih and bouglifc 
over to tie by what they said before the Police or before the Magis¬ 
trate-; those who do adhere to the statements are subjected to 
most, stringent cross-ex amination from, barristers and vakeels, 
whom the landholders, the parties generally interested in such 
cases, in variably employ (and .Bengali wil nesses, as a rule, stand 
severe cross-examination badly); and the whole influence of iho 
zemindars is brought over to bear in ever; way against the 
successful prosecution of such cases, whether by r intimidation, bri¬ 
bery, or corruption. With such powerful adverse influences to 
contend against, success in prosecuting nut cases at the Sessions is 
%ot easy of attainment/' 

The Commissioner of Ohota Nagpur Division says;—• 
<( When the zemindars profit so far by their education as to 
cease being bribe-givers, the educated Police will cease being bribe¬ 
takers ; when z&inindari Amlah cease to look upon oppression as a 
legitimate concomitant of power, o\u Police Amlah Will cease to 
think harshness to villagers and abuse of their au'hority excusable . 
when jfemindarj peons, Post Office pcadnhs, Civil Court process-ser¬ 
vers, and Chaprassies, cease exacting douceur* in the shape of 
fflioraki Udabunta, or so latni, oiir Constables will cease demanding 
from the people anything in excess of their wages. I do - not de¬ 
fend snoh malpractices: I condemn them, and would punish those 
who' commit them with unsparing severity. But such malpractices 
as T have referred to above exist as a custom uf the country , and 
the Police, like other natives of the country, commit them, and 
they will continue to commit them, in my opinion to some extent, 
in spite of the restraints of discipline and the vigilance of then- 
superior officers, as long as tiie commission oi such offences is cus¬ 
tomary amongst natives of the country, who are not in the Police/' 
The Bengal Pul ice Report, p. 123. 
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The Insecurity of Pfopdft&i 


“ >’i) tile kind of Maharajah Bam Krishna (of Rojshahi) crime 
iras very' rife, there was lit tie-or ho security of UfVand proper ty.’ 
Thefts, burglary, ritud dneoity, were very prevalent., .The conni¬ 
vance and collusion of the Police, ami the assistance and protection' 
afforded by t he Naina and Gomastahs of the zemindars, enabled t.ho 
ila.cuits |n pursue their nefarious avocations with impunity. Not 
o dy the zeminduri Am lab bat 'several petty la ndholders were re¬ 
ceivers of stolen property ; and as they were in the habit of molt¬ 
ing down gold and silver ornaments as soon as they came into 
possession of the same, it was difficult to identify the articles. 
Several families' i»-and other villages in Bajshahi accu¬ 

mulated wealth by receiving stolen property. The ignoranceand the 
negligence of the Magistrate' as well, as his utter want of experi¬ 
ence of the manners and customs of the people, was another cause 
of the insecurity enjoyed by the dacoits and murderers. The 
Sheristadar Was often the de fado Magistrate, and his master was 
a tool in his hands. He could not only ‘decree and dismiss’in 
civil cases, but acquit prisoners charged with the gravest, ' lienee. 

Mr. E. Straehey thus reports to Sudder Court the prevalence 
of crime hi Tlnjshahi 

1. '* It is with uiueh diffidence that T address the Nimmut 
Adalat on the present occasion, for 1 have to propose meat ires, 
the nature of which they are, I. know, generally a. ersc to. 

2. As the Nizanmt Adalat, the Government, and the people 
of idle country, look to the Judges of Circuit as well as to the 
Magistrates for the establishment of an efficient Police, I consider 
.it to he my duty to call the attention of the Sudder Court to tills 
subject. 

3. I do not watt till the end of the circuit, when, in the 
course of official routine, 1 should have to make a report to the 
Court; because the evil, which 1 com plain of, Is great and increas¬ 
ing, and every instant of delay serves only to furnish new victims 
to tile atrocities, which arc daily practised. 
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That dacoity is very prevalent in Rnjsluihi, has been often 
stated ; but if its vast extent were known, if the scenes of horror, 
the- muni era, the burnings, the excessive cruelties, which are 
continually perpetrated here, were ptepovlv represented to Go. 
vemmoril, t am confident, that some measures would be adopted to 
remedy the evil; certainly there is not ftu in dividual belonging to 
the Government, who does not anxiously wish to save the people 
from robbery and massacre, yet the situation of the people is not. 
suthciewtly attended to. It cannot be denied that, in point of 
facti there is no protection for persons or property; and that- rhe 
present wretched, mechanical, inefficient system of Police is a 
mere mockery. 

5. The Daeoits know much better than we know how to 
preserve their power; they have with great success establish¬ 
ed a respect for their order by speedy, certain, and severe punish¬ 
ments, and by judicious arrangements .for removing-- obstacles and 
for facilitating the exec ution of their plans. 

6. Such is the state of things, which prevails hi most of the 
Ziilahs in Bengal; -but in this it is natch worst* than in any other 
I have steen. I am fully persuaded, that no civilized country ever 
had so bad a Police, as that which Raphah i has at present.’ 

This Report is dated Nator, loth dime !*0g, and addressed 
to Mr. William Buttorwurth Bayloy, the then Registrar of the 
guilder Court.” The Calcutta Rerim", vol. BYT., p. 19. 

‘'Speaking generally, there has been greet, disregard of rights 
in Bengal.” William Henry Tmnt, Esq. Answer to Qtwstion 
£080. Minutes of Evidence, Revenue, Common*, 18'tfZ. 

“Are the Committee to conclude from your answer, that you 
think that the cultivators in the older provinces (Bengal, Beh'T, 
and Orissa,) where the Permanent Settlement prevails/ are so com¬ 
pletely under the jurisdiction of the zemindar! , that they have 
lit.ticM.ir no security iu the property which they cultivate *er- 
tuinly; l think that the operation of the Regulations (Permanent 
Settlement Regulations) has been ouch as to reinlter the situation 
of the ryots generally in Bengal very insecure in t,lie enjoy modi 
of their laud." Thomas Eoriesqut, Esq. Ibid. 027J s . Ibid. 




" By the Regulations of the zeriundari setfctamfent, the zgmin- 
dars were exempted from the maintenance of the Police, which gave 
I'.ljem a plea for seizing on the lamia appropriated to that purpose. 
I conceive that much of the <1 acuity we hear of, owed its origin to 
the dispossession <4 the proprietors of their lands. Thus dispos¬ 
sessed they collected iu bauds, and made war on the villages wherein 
their rights wove taken away. I draw this conclusion from 
what I have read, and from the conversations .1 have had with per¬ 
sons from Bengal, such tw, Mr. Fortesipm and others. Such ap¬ 
pears to mo u> have been the origin of that peculiar system of 
gang-robbery, and that much of it arose out of the aornindari set¬ 
tlement. ('oloiiel ,7. Briggs. Ibid 7/ to7. Minutes Jtfifidence. 
iScfficf Committee of the House of Lords, ISdO. 

During the era of Mahomedan rale, these scum and offkcour- 
mgs (dacnite) of village society wore prevented from consolidation 
into the pestilential and dangerous embodiments, to which the 
fustermevt and -pot ravage of ihe modern kvmikohUre hove raised 
them. Iu those days banditti were to bo found, doubtless, in vast 
numbers, ami terrible was their scourge. But then, depredation 
was the law of the land, and the reprisals against them were pro¬ 
portionately severe. They were constantly slaughtered, mutilated, 
ami impaled alive, by tlnu «mds and tens of thousands, and the land¬ 
holder, on whose estates they were on ml, seized and executed Iu 
those day.;, they were never allowed to remain unmolested in the 
trampiil bosom of village life to spread terror and demoralization 
aiound. Every true man’s band was against them— their abode 
was in impenetrable forests and impregnable forts, and a spirit 
ol resistance amongst the peasantry made their trade one of danger 
ami onceriaiuty, 

li now remains for us to shew, in this respect of this portion 
of our task, r s, the setting forth the real relations between the 
lmuhn-u landholders and the peasantry, die groat secret of the ab¬ 
solute impunity enjoyed by these bad men—an impunity which 
not only screens from the vengeance of the law proper, were there 
such a thing m India, but arms them with an irresistible power 
to multiply and direct every element of crime to their own profit 


anil the grafifientinn of that illimitable capacity inherent in ad¬ 
venturers d i vorccd from every 'human tie, which pan in Hi. ft 
remorse. 

In the -fir4 place it will he found, that the landholders in 
every district of Bengal have, established a reign of tenor not 
very remotely analogous .to that of the Rohespierriun era of the 
French Revolution; Its foundations are the same, 'viz, an unlimi¬ 
ted command of fal se witnesses, and a tribunal from which is prac¬ 
tically banished every check, which can distinguish «r (lowlit of 
Law from a butcher’s shambles. Against the combined treachery 
of every agent, by whom he is surrounded, what can avail the 
most angelic character of a solitary English youth of five and 
twenty, isolated in a vast district as large ms the three Ridings of 
Yorkshire.” The Calcutta Review, vol. I., p.p. 194-00. 

“I shall mention what I consider to be' some of the chief 
Causes of the immerse number of daeoities? now' taking place. 

The wretched putnee system. So much lids been Written on 
this siihje *t, that it is hardly necessary to say more. 1 need oiily 
State that I do not know of any populous country with a sublet¬ 
ting system, wherein misery and crime do not exist, in abundance, 
liughli and Biardwan, the head quarters of the putnee systefn. are 
the head quarters of dacoiti, and it will be found, that n large por¬ 
tion of the Ihicoitsin these districts reside in email putnee tenures. 
These facts ought to settle the doubts of all parties. 

Almost, every native with any money forthwith starts a pawn- 
broker** shop, and the - property acquired by daeoity etui be dis¬ 
posed of wit bout "c ,i>h*i The Sirdar Paeoits make arrangements 
with the receiver, who is ready to take the property, and dispose of 
it on its arrival immediately after the robbery. I have lieard of a 
receiver, who was such a ‘top sawyer' io hiV profession, that he 
used to fix on a spot, to which he sent a 'poddev and eooly to meet 
the gang and bring ia the stolen goods.' This man's ohuiaeter 1r«s 
been well-knowii for a long time; but he is still at large, for no 
evideuee can be (omul against him. 

The utter ine time tic y of the Police taken ns a body. There are 
a very few excellent individual Police Officers in Hangul, but what 
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can they do ? Each Tlnmah has an an avenge a Dwrgah, n Mo- 
herer, a Jemadar, and 15 or 20 Bnrluimhmes to take earn of 
1,00,000 people, and a precious mess they make of it The -numer¬ 
ous Chowkeerhrs paid with laud in lien of wages, born and bred iu 
the villages, where they are employed, would, if honestly a od properly 
paid, mate splendid Policemen, for the? must know of all the 
movement? of had characters, but from their hind they receive a 
wretched pittance, and as they cannot be both godd cultivators as 
well as good watchmen, they generally prefer trying to be the 
former as it best suits their interests, Almost all Chewkeetlnrs mo 
connected with gangs of Dacoits, and information regarding houses 
where good booty is to he had, is generally given by them." A 
Covi'c.S'po ndt.'td. oj the. f viaul oj Inditt, A-pt'il 5 , 


"The Head Executive Officer is the Divisional Commissioner, 
who, in consideration oi' the power and extent of territory In; is in 
charge of, might he called p .territorial luireaucratist under certain 
restrict ions of a civ dined Government. Under him arc the District 
Magistrates of his Dividon with their Subordinates, through whom 
he is to receive every information of the poop-jo in the Mofussil 
committed to his care, and whose interests he is at all events fcp 
look for, which if he could not, for the pressure of routine business, 
do himself, he might with little condescension do of the well-to-do 
men of his district, who, if invited from time to time, after the 
model of the plan of His Honor, the Lieuteuaut-Cioveruor of 
Bengal, would gladly impart to him the state of the much neg¬ 
lected people and their wauls. Tim in forma lion thus eullocted, lie 
might see whether it would tally with the report of the Magistrate, 
What shall I say of the people in the Mufpssit when even their 
lives and property arc not secure? Such is the slackness in the ad¬ 
ministration of'justice. Security in whatone earns by the sweat of hi? 
hi’i.'W, is the backbone of the whole social fabric, because .security 
no individual can do without, being the most indispensable oi all 
necessaries. Ami this security we have not in the Mofyssil. The 
territorial aristocrat? of Cornwallis are the touMiohUrs of the 
people in the Mofussil. 
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The Magistrate,- indeed, although he is'nofc exempt from the 
pressure of routine business, fcrves him as his 'informant, beoawa® 
In' is soon once in every year in winter to come out on an excursion 
through the district, over winch he presides. But what has been 
Been of him in his winter tour, I am in a position to say that lie 
is in a pad dereliction of'duty, been use he lacked duty, which for¬ 
bids side-leaning. Although there is no identity of interests be¬ 
tween-him and the people over whom lie presides, and who always 
lookup to him as the guardian of their temporal inti rests, ho 
should, considering the moral responsibility and the pay he receives 
at all events> sec the interest of alt alike, and not of those only who 
can court his favour, and have an easy access to him. The result 
of his winter tour as has been seen, produces no other visible 
effeot than an interview with the zemindar, at whose gar den-house he 
resides, and » flying visit to the winter crops 1 of the country. 
When he intends to pay a visit to the Mofitseil, the zemindars are 
informed, who, as a matter of course, make every arrangement for 
his reception. They adorn their gardon-ijouses, whore he would, 
reside, keep the roads clean, and send ’"order to Wilson to supply 
his table with delicacies. The expenses t-luisjncurml lor the recep¬ 
tion and,to give lwk*hi# (rewards) to his servants, would alj go on 
the head of the poor ryot, being included in the miscellaneous tax. 
called Malhv-t. He comes and the zemindar is at his heels, and 
after a day or two he packs himself off with the golden opinion, 
thatydl is right in the jMofu.ssil. 

Will the people go to. him civile to the people? The first part 
of the *cjuest.imdhnust pie answered negatively. The people down¬ 
trodden, Udiig, under the despotic sway of the territorial aristocrats 
arc too timid to approach the white laces with their grievances. Be¬ 
sides the zemindar is a terror to them, who on the least suspicion 
of their being moved in that direction, would bring 1 ruin ou their 
head. Indeed, many families have been ruined for having gone to Court. 
Say, Mr. Editor, that you- tv .ill" give Hie space, I would give you 
hundreds of instances to draw tears*from your eyes. Besides dis¬ 
tance and dearness of law, ignorance ;* not a less co-operator. 
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Now if the people arc intdleetnally dull and timid to coirii' up 
to • t for Magistrate with their grtevaucisq it would bo the duty of 
the ' Magistrate to come up to them and risk—‘ How they are 
under the British Government ? ’ Colonel Dalton should be a 
model to all Magistrates. He was a friend to the Coles and 
loved thorn sincerely. He was seen in their cottages enjoying 
mirth in their home-broil nle. If the Magistrates had condes¬ 
cended to converse with the ryots in their hovels, arid educate 
them in their political rights,, their condition would long before 
have-been improved. The gap between them and the ryot should 
he narrowed to the possible extent.” A Correspondent of the 
Jjtdirm Mirror, Janua ry '30, .1377. 

The Offirothm of Lord Cormxdt in’s Code, as it Affected the Ryots. 

“ To enable the proprietors to' fulfil their engagements with 
the* Government.,- it was, likewise, deemed expedient to vest them 
with certain extra judicial powers of great extent over their 
under-farmers and tenants (for the ryots, under the operation of 
the.Cole, can be considered m no other light than as tenants-at- 
vrill) by which they were authorised to attach their crops and all 
personal property (toolsand materials of manufacture, cattle, seed- 
corn, and implements of husbandry excepted) without reference to 
the Courts of Law, and to cause the sarno to be sold by the ‘ kaxee 
or other person appointed for the purpose in liquidation of the 
arrears. It was supposed, that, no undue or improper exercise 
of those powers would be resotted to in consequence of the 
severity of the penalties provided ; but as these penalties could 
he enforced only on proof being given in a. Judicial Court, an 
injured ryot, with neither time or money to spare, is ill able 
to bear the expense of both, which the institution of a suit and 
the necOssary attendance involve; the chances of impunity are 
very much in favour of the oppressor, and those chances arc 
enhanced by thfe. denur,edition of punishment for unfounded 
complaints, while the Code itself opposed an almost insuperable, 
obstacle to the production of proof, by rendering it difficult, if 
not impossible, fur the ryot to summon, the zemlndari Ainiah to 
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substantial bis plaint.. Oft Ui© other hand, the severity of the 
penalties lor resistance of attachment -muI .or th« removal or 
Irani talent transfer of the property, with intent to evade it. to¬ 
gether with the certainty of their being en oread by stunmary 
process rendered opposition htfpel.fc Tho • ryots were subse¬ 
quently subjected to further severities, and were rendered liable 
to personal arrest and imprisonment— their doors to be imred 
open by the Police, and their houses entered, in search ul dis- 
trainable property ; in the event of their being endtnimgeu by 
the decision passed after the issue of summary process, they 
could obtain redress only by instituting a civil action, the expense 
and delays attendant on which (arising out of the latitude ot 
appeals in a great, measure)- opposed obstacles, which, to a pour 
man, may be as insurmountable. If a sale of the proprietor’s 
estate, in satisfaction for arrears of revenue, took place, the sale 
cancelled all previous obligations between, him and the ryot, and 
the zemindars took frequent advantage ui .his claitn by forcing 
a sale, solely to enable them to re-purchase, under a fictitious 
name, and to raise the rents fixed under former stipulations at 
a lower rate. 

The necessity for these hard measures is said to have been 
indicated by defalcations of the revenue by the zemindars and 
other newly created exclusive* proprietors, which they ascribed 
to the extreme difficulty alleged to have been experienced bj 
them in realizing their rents from their under-farmers aud 
tenantry. The preambles to the Regulations would induce the 
belief, that their complaints were well-grounded ; there are, 
however, strong reasons for supposing, that much of the misehud 
arose from their own oppressive conduct and mismanagement. 
For instance, the newly created proprietors are known to have 
taken every advantage of the privilege conferred upon them 
of letting out their c.r.ates; their farmers re-let their farms 
in small portions to others; and as the object ol. all parties 
was to make the best of then bargains, and as the gains of 
each were drawn from tho cultivating classes, the moans 
of these last became insufficient to answer the heavy demands 
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made .upon them; they fell in- arrears to the middlemen, these 
again to the farmers, who could not .fulfil their engagements with 
the zemindars. and' a defalcation of the Government revert up was 
the necessary result. In many instances, the so mi tidai's gave large 
portions of land at a 'q hi treat to their immediate relations, unci 
raised the rates upon the other ryots to cover the deficiency, a 
piece of oppression which -they were authorized to inflict, as the 
latter were in a great measure placed out of tho. pro toot ion of the 
law, in consequence of (heir being unwilling to accept the leases, 
which the zemindars a\ ere directed to grant to them, with the,;u#£ 
jumma, and arbitrary cesses consolidated into one sum, under the 
welMbnnded conviction, that in subscribing such engagements 
they-would, bo resigning rights, which they had hitherto deemed, 
and, on the most s ilwtantial grounds, to be strictly allodial. 

It had .been, in the drat instance, declared, ,that Regulations 
for the protection and welfare of the ryots and other cultivators 
wuukl bo enacted, but none have ever been effectually passed ros* 
taring them to any of their rights; even the single stipulation 
(VIIL 17051> cl. 2, b p v,. (iO, LI..1795, sop 10) most in their lavomy 
which was intended to prevent the zemindar from raising the 
rente of Idioodeasht ryots, was so worded, that it gave every 
zemindar the means of enhancing his demands at pleasure. 

In the potf .ih prescribed by the Code, the illegal cesses wore 
consolidated with the U/jsitl or authorized and proscriptive rates; 
the ryots did not acknowledge the existence of a right to levy any¬ 
thing in addition to the regular established rato—the abwabs were 
exactions, which were submitted to of necessity, but . which, as 
they' Were not sanctioned by the.. Uuv, as it-formerly stood, oouhf 
not, according to their notions, be enforced by legal means, unless 
they acquiesced in the domain]. 

Supposing the ryot, to have subscribed to the record of his 
future vassalage, he obtained no permanent benefit by his. submis¬ 
sion ; the rate of average standard of vents paid in the PeigujuuiU 
might, at any time, bo easily raised by compelling several of the 
inferior cultivators to take kham-ar or waste laud at enhanced 
rates, and thus to raise the average of the village rates (this, 





was, and is, the common practice oJ' the zemindars in Bengal), 
and after the expiration of throe years, the oldest ryot might. be 
.compelled, by an action at. law, to pay the .same. 

Proof of collusion would In? assumed from an excess of land 
above the quantity specified in the pottah, or from the insertion 
of lower rates than-are usually levied from lands capable of bearing 
■the superior species of agricultural produce, though the one might 
have resulted from careless measurement, and the latter from the 
improvement of superior land, origin idly incapable of producing 
the more valuable descriptions of produce, by the more assiduous, 
or a scientific cultivation, of the pee up mi 3 ; it has boon said, that 
tv i any zemindars purposely inserted low rales mid siimlleaMjiointb 
ties of hind than were actually held, in • order to forward their own 
viewy a procedure which is not improbable. 

The lease afforded no protection against the consequences of 
a general Pcrgmuiah measurement by any manoeuvres d£ th*v des¬ 
cription giv-eu, a real or-fictitious enhancement of rents had been 
established, or, after a public sale of the grantee’s interest and 
title in satisfaction for arrears of revenue. (The (lorn walljs’s Ovde 
limited the period of a lease by a proprietor to the ryot, to ten 
years; this limitation was subsequently abolished). 

A zemindar could only be compelled t;o abide by the tenor of 
the pottah by a civil action, which might be kept pending by the 
usual course of legal artifice for a period cp-extensive with the 
unexpired term of the lease itself and the ryot would, in the 
meantime, starve for his presumption in venturing to assert wha< 
even the Code admits to Ins his just rights and privileges. In 
point .of law and fact, the ryot can claim under the provisions: of 
Lord Cornwallis’s Code. no rights at-all; for the few privileges lie 
may. enjoy, he is indebted entirely to the forbearance, or to the fears 
of his taskmaster, the zemindar. 

It is a most extraordinary circuinstance, that averse as the 
people have shown themselves to any imiovurion, the niter 
annihilation of the rights and interests of by far the larger 
portion of the community, should not have been followed by a 
reaction at onee destructive of the Code. 
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If inmate- timidity of the Ruitgalhe character pre¬ 
clude uit idea of resistance f Or was the lerfor am! spirit-of live 
OikI.o jiiiamitlersto^ ? The latter was, in all piohabiiity, the 
case ; for the insurrections in Mymensingh and RajsKahi prove, 
that Bengalees will resist oppression In the course of ho Very 
lengthened peiiotl, the Courts were overwhelmed by the petitions 
of the ryots against the zemindars, and of the complaints of the 
la tree against the former ; the- zemindars, anxious to avail them¬ 
selves of any subterfuge, to account, for their f alii re to fulfil 
their engagements, would seem to have succeeded in inducing a 
belief* that their embarrassments were mainly attributable to the 
atteiuifi-nee of themselves and their agents at the •Courts to 
answer the groundless or malicious complaints mads against them 
by the ryots; for it was subsequently emoted, ‘that if any ryot 
should wantonly, and without due cause, summon, or cause to bo 
summoned, before the Courts of Justice, the chief or subordinate 
officers of the zemindars employer! in collecting the rents, as wit¬ 
nesses, he should he liable to an action for damages with costs - 
and that- all ryots, who should profo'- litigious or’ groundless com¬ 
plaints against the zemindars, should bo punished by fine, and impri¬ 
son moot!' This law, there is reason to believe, lias prevented many 
complaints on the part of the ryot's from reaching the cars of the 
Judicial Officers; or of the Gov^rmuent; the most competent 
witnesses, in support of charges of undue exactions and oppres¬ 
sions, were the very agents of the zemindars, whom the Jaw made 
it dangerous to summon ; and as the law declared the plaintiff 
obnoxious to punishment for an unfounded charge, the ryots seem 
to have considered themselves precluded from- obtaining justice 
for any minor act of oppression 

'The extreme propensity evinced by the natives -tolitigation? 

1ms often been quoted—oftener urged in excuse for the measures . 
of severity resorted to with a view of preventing what appears to 
be an evil of unliiuiied extent; one of the least reprehensible is 
the Stamp Regulations, which prescribe;, that ail complaints must - 
ho prepared on stamp paper of a prescribed value. Perhaps the 
Motive character is not sufficiently understood:—may not the 
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overwhelming accumulation of civil cnfuses lie 5 , witli gTe. f itr-i' jn^tk'O, 
attributed to the elloets of k Code ill'-adapted’ to thO genius'biiid 
prejudices of the people than to their love of loj^il strife >■ Thai 
an increase of crimmaiif v in Bengal, * specially .where the result 
of the operation of the Code has Beep more severely' felt, may Be 
ascribed to it, no one, who lias had 'Opportunity of teehig its effects 
upon the minor orders of the agrieiiltuml Coiuiautiity,. will deny. 

•Practical experience ol its merits fully proves, that, it has 
failed to gain for the Government the love of the most quiet, and 
submissive portion of its 'subjects, while the influence possessed 
by the very powerful class of exclusive proprietors Created by the 
( lode, has more freqmdiJy been exert tv 1 to counteract the'vmws 
of the ruling power than to support its mteVestfc 'Much might, 
be said upon this h a/neli of the subject; it Is by Ha means clbar, 
that the" transfer of the rights of the ancient allodial proprietorto 
a race of heredbiry tax-garb brers and ••clerks-to British houses of 
a.gciicy, and'sircars and inoOiYsliees froln the Writers’ Buildings, 
has boon -productive of either 'advantage Or reputation to the 
British name. ’ A Memoir or/ die ha-ad •Jirii'w■ amd■' Princi¬ 
ples of Taxation, p.p. 1>5>-101. 

tin' Dixulvawftifffi-s of hard ( Vr?rvm//i.sis (lode- 

" The system of assossmem pvskeri'bed by the 'Cixlo in the 
fir.it arid eighth Keg'u kit inns' of ,J7$3> is- opposed" to •«! very- pf incdpl© 
of efficient fiscal tmmagomont. Jt prohibited all roterenco to the 
detailed accounts 'of ■tmtmikfe assets- in. each estate, which had 
formed the basis of all previous assessments,' By prohibiting 
mensiuenjfcwts, it prevented the revenue rffithOrtfics tVouYchtainivig' 
infommiion as to the actual extent nod boundaries of the estates 
conferred upon the members of the landed aristocracy. By fixing 
in perpetuity, ?s. the revenue of each estate, (.he Govcviimont 
•share of the rental- of cultivated land: only, the ehdm, of the 
State to any revenue ou the .vast tracts of 'i-immltivatod' and waste 
• kind wifchni the Ijjirj estates in. the pertnasen'tly aeaess&d 

pt'iivinees, ;iro haired for ever. Add as the limits'of these estates 
bordering, upon forests,- wore hot correctly defined at the period 
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of the formation of the settlement, opportunities have Wen 
afforded to their prqffietors of asserting titles'to very large por¬ 
tions of land, which equitably belonged to the State, 

It on tailed upon the Government the, whole expense of pro¬ 
viding for the protection of the increased population, which the 
culture of the waste land has induced, while it has alienated the 
source of reimbursement. 

It has legalized an enhancement of the revenue upon the 
cultivating classes, though the State is precluded from deriving 
any advantage from the additional burden imposed upon the most 
interesting class of its subjects. 

The landed aristocracy very early took advantage of their 
privileges of creating under-tenures, talopks. at low rates of rent, 
in favour of their relatives, connections, and dependents, and even 
in their own names. This procedure materially affected the value 
of an estate, if it were put, up to sale in satisfaction of arrears. 

A vast field for fraud and chicanery was opened to designing 
persons under the provisions of the earlier Regulations regarding 
partition, and the door is not yet closed against deception and 
trick by the later enactments in .modification of them. 

It was, and ever has been, easy to bribe the native deputies 
appointed for measuring the portions, as the salaries alb)wed to 
them have never been so high obviate all pretext for corrup¬ 
tion j and some of the later .Regulations have added to the evil 
by rendering it illegal to grant them, in remuneration of their 
services, anything in excess of a fixed percentage, .not <»• tlie value, 
or even on the rental of the estate to be divided, but on flic 
jumma or Government revenue, which, especially in these lands 
where fraud'is most likely to be attempted, is frequently not one- 
hum! red th of the value, or I20th of the rental-of the property to 
bo divided I 

Availing themselves of the privilege granted by the Code of 
selecting their own portions, and of making their own partitions, 
the proprietors were and arc in the constant practice of combining 
to burthen the unproductive parts of the divided estate with the 
heaviest portion of the. revenue, by which means fcl«> smallest 


am,-.mil. of revenue became leviable from the moat productive 
shares of the ■property ; and then by arranging among tiletn- 
(Selvtis for the payment of the whole revenue for ten years, the 
parceners nominal !y sop united can, utter that period, gb’-- 11 i- 
to sale the unproducti ve part of the property burdened with the 
heaviest portion of revenue, ami rodmite ns owners in common 
of the richer share with least, revenue. The wo nit less portion 
is put up for sale at the juruma recorded, and if no one pur¬ 
chase's it, it falls (in the hands of Government, and its revenue is 
lost for ever! The extent of the unproductive land originally 
firming parts of estates fraudulently sub-divided, and intentionuliy 
bur the nod with the greater portion of the permanent revenue 
of the whole, ami left purposely in balance, to enable the pro¬ 
prietors to get rid of them, and to retain possession of the more 
valuable portions at a trifling quit-rent, is truly alarming! It is 
all left upon the hands of the Government, and the revenue o! 
it lost, for ever! Vast tracts of waste and forest land not otigr- 
nrillv belonging to the estates of the proprietors, who have, by 
availing themselves of the opportunities tendered by the ( 
got into possession of tlienj, have, in like manner, been lost lot 
ever to the State. 

The greatest portion of the nt’jjnte and chafawn lauds 
merged in the jurisdictions acquired by the landed aristocracy 
under the Perpetual Settlement without being accounted for, and 
are hold by thorn absolutely without payment, they having ejected 
the public servants (holiee, &c.,) who formerly hold them, and 
who having no other means of subsistence, became robbers, 
(Keg. V1JJ., 1703, secs: 39, if), and 41.) 

Them existed no reason whatsoever for sanctioning, ns the 
Code does, the irregular and illegal alienations of' the revenge by 
the revenue contractors and local officers: the amount ot revenue 
lust for ever by the alio nations iu orie district alone, (Kurd wan), 
exceeded £30,000 per an mini. 

Under the ancient regime, there-, was an oittce ot account in 
each village hold by a funct ionary denominated putwarry: this 
person was appointed by the Malguzat;; with die consent of the 




inhabitants of the place.; it was his duty to keep open equate 
with every individual cultivator or fax-payer in the. village set¬ 
ting forth the stock, live or dead, in his possession ; the quantity 
cf: land he held. and the several qualities of the soil, and the 
course of crops; the several descr iptu>os yf produce raised upon 
it each year; the amount.of tax payable ; the amount of cesses, 
ordinary or .extraordinary, levied .on the ryot.'.; the so ms contri¬ 
buted. and the sUitement of the balances dim; these details were 
or fcered in 4 'hooks, each being a chock upon the other; the whole 
wan entered iu abstract in a ot li or ledger, from which the ht(#to- 
hood statement or . details of past, and present assets, and the 
u'Ctnii bakee. or account of payments made and the arrears due, 
on account of the revenue and cesses, were computed at the close 
of iheyear; these details were recorded in the .Pergunrah canon- 
go’s office after copies hurl beep taken, for the remind lira use; 
these documents, if properly kept, afforded a faithful record of 
agricultural and fiscal management and details,, which could 
tj 0 t. be easily altered or changed witiicut discovery. By the 
provision of the Code,, the canongo establish tnent was abolished 
as useless;—the check upon the putwarec papers was thus 
destroyed. 

The Code demands, that, the landed aristocracy shall keep 
the putwarees under a heavy penalty; but if did not provide 
means Cur compel ling the new proprietors to employ these-officers,, 
ever, to permit them to have access to the,turn village accounts ; 
the lauded aristocracy thought- proper to appo.mf their pwn. 
Uomastaha or accountants to whom the recording of all facts 
regarding village management was entrusted, and uelhemd to the 
putwarees for production before the Law Courts and Rev/:nuo 
Qirtchorips such spurious accounts as best suited their own views. 
As the pufwgrecs were allowed to have no others, those ate the 
only detailed statements of fiscal management obtainable m 
Bengal. They are worse than useless to the Law; Courts, because 
they misled the judicial authorities, and they arc equally mis¬ 
chievous tis revenue records, as tending to false inferences and 
unfair estimates, a-ml are ruinous to the interest of the ryots, who 
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can scarcely oyer have the means of refuting their LiJln.eigs and 
mis-statements. 

Tilt putwnrep-s indeed, decimal punishable for giving 
in f^isr; returns, and luay be compelled to swear to the ytdidd.y,yd 
those they prpdueo-' but although required to finijish faithful 
accounts of the statements of laud and its ' produce, haying 
neither access to, or the mean .< of procuring, tho.neajl detailed 
statements, yyhich the. zemindar* withhold, they can only swear 
that the papers contain such acconhts as the landholders have 
cruised thfir Goinnstahs to make over to them ; the putwarees 
throughout ’Bengal, are the creatures of die zemindar, mid though 
paid by the cultivating Hasses, are mostly opposed to their 
interests.” , A .1 femo'ir on the Land Revenue and ItrhtM m &tf "J 
Taxation, p.p. 11 2- 23. 

“There are lands to a great ext-out held by persons .claiming 
the free enjoyment of the Ooveriinnuit, revenue under charters of 
special exemption or assignment, of which no eompM.e record 
has" ever been made - fijjere is also much land held by xenn in clans 
in excess of what appears in -tin’ records of the settlement, in 
some eases, maps entire villages.’’ HoU Mankenizic. Anmecr 
to Question 2638. Mitmhu of Ld^dence, Revenue, Covrmims, 1832 

A Few PJ-jmiiplcx of 0»fwi*i<ms of the Ryots by the Z<minJ“r$, 

“ M eahjaun was the., inhabitant ..of a certain village, file 
property of a. Taiookdar of Hughli. Ho was a poor man, and 
except the land whereon stood his humble cottage, lie had not 
a single beegha for .cultivation. He was the son of a Mooushee, 
and supported himself by teaching children to read aijd write, and 
chatmting the. Koran during the festivals of Kdyn. and Ramzan, 
His Talookdar had newly come into possession by purchase at auc¬ 
tion, and was anxious by screwing up the rents of all classes of 
the lev an try to indemnify himself ui a short time for the money 
he laid out, in the purchase. With this view, he served notices 
upon all his ryots calling upon them to enter upon new engage¬ 
ments, or on tiilure- thereof, threatening them with ejectment or 
increased rents, and their realization by summary arrest, of 
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their persons, ami I In; distraint -ami sale of their goods and 
chatt ids. 

Meal i-jn un, who thought It ini self secure in the prescriptive 
exemption of his kui'lemm tenure from all ehuuces of increase, 
was rather surprised i hut the. Taloukdar should have thought proper 
thus to hare annoyed him, more especially as he was a popular 
iiiatt, ami few had any cause of quarrel and disagreement with 
him. Curious to know tin; inline of the requisition, Meahjuuu 
looked into the notice served ou him. and was surprised to find, 
that the demand made upon him consisted of rents for cultivat- 
aide land, mu a ormit of which was m his occupancy. He lost; 
no f.ime to repair to the Talookdar to remonstrate against the 
false demand. The Taiuokdar received him coldly, and told him 
to spt;bfe and i-'iLer into engagements with him'. For what shall 
I settle with you, asked Meahjaun, [ have only a beegha in my 
Occupancy, and for that f pay the stipulated relit, which lias 
known no change for more than twenty years. You must give 
me an increased junima for your land, or pfse you must expect 
to ho annoyed. My toyuro is old and kndeinee. replied M, and 
by the laws and usages, of the country, you cannot increase ruy 
rents Whether 1 can or not, you will soon find to your cost, 
unless you come to a settlement, replied the Talookdar. i have 
paid Rs. igOOO fur my talook, and if through inability to pay my 
revenue, it is put to auction, my property is lout for ever. One, 
two, three,' sale's the Collector, and the hammer knocks down our 
property, and knocks iis down indeed, Observe further, while my 
own collections lire lmt above 30 per cent., the Cavern meat calls 
on me for a last of 50. Unless, you, iny ryots, tumble.me to meet 
the demands of the tSfftto, whore do I go ? Qiim'el not therefore, 
hut recognizing the urgency of my ease, agree to a re-sett lenient 
of your jtunnui, or else von know how the law w ill take its course. 

I am fully aware of the liability under which the new law places 
every landholder, but surely you cannot., for that reason, cnhancy. 
iny rents. Your rents must be enhanced, replied the Talookdar, 
or elks I cannot keep my property from side, I cannot consent to 
it, returned Meahjaiin. You will find it thd safest course you 
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can adopt, reh crated f lu* Tidopk'di^. You received.; my notice, y<»u 
have the alternative before you el’ either eonseuUng' to. my 
proposal or (putting my ground. I aha 11' do neither, retorted 
Meahjaun. You may try what the law will (to for you. Baying 
this, Meahjaun went away. 

For a week, or ten days, nothing took, place to shew the 
direction, iu which the vengeance (>• the Taiookdar was likely to 
explode. But he had not been idle. One line morning as 
Meahjaun was sitting at his own door, tin* Oomastah of tin* 
Taiookdar made his appearance, and asked him lor arrears of 
rents. Before he could reply, a badged peon of the « dll cetera to 
entered into the scene. This is my 'wm-mee, said the Clomastah, 
take him into custody. And the brawny arms of the < huprassec 
were upon the body of poor Meahjaun, grasping his waist-cloth 
in a moment.. Secured from flight, Meahjaun was subjected to a 
long course of abuse and violence, and dragged to the Cat¬ 
ch cry of the Taiookdar with his hands bound behind him with 
a string. 

Meahjaun was for the whole day confined in the Cutehery, 

In the evening the Taiookdar made his appearance, and with him 
his myrmidons and' the Chaprassee aforesaid. Meahjaim, said 
the latter, ye t are my prisoner, and 1 ask you whether you eon- 
sen; to enter into engagements with the Taiookdar, or to go a 
prisoner with me to the station jail, You have had a little taste 
to-day of what you are to expect from contumacy, and you had 
better consult vour own good by timely concessions. Do you 
agree ? And as he said this, he accompanied if with a violent push 
by way of emphasis, Meahjaun fell on his face against, the 
floor, and sobbing rose up again. 

Another repitition of the Talookdar’s proposal was again mot 
with a refusal, (dhaprassee, now do your duty, said the falook- 
dar, and the Chaprassce forthwith tightened tin* strings, which 
bound poor Mealijauu’p hands, and the strain upon his arms became 
more painful. Lay him on his back, continued the same com- 
miMidllig voice, and MeahjaUii was hid upon the ground. Now 
let one of you ply him with the shod, while Hie st one does i ts task 




Upon hfe clioAt MeahjiUtu begnu to groan, 'sis tie underwent 
tiiis tliseiplilVe. He essayed to cry nlbiid, but his mouth was 
guggvd vvit.il clot'll, and hk IVlnuds were rat out of honrbng and 
tench. . 

That night passed sleepless to Mleahjiiun. Wirfiftvt food, ami 
with iU-i rcatnuuifcs, a prisoner and apart bom home, where he 
had left his wife and young children, iiow.eoyld sleep wink in his 
.■ye, anti bring rest, to his bgdy ? P.ahaps his - oppressor had 
lighted with fury on his helpless family in his absence, 
and by. seizure,, proposing plunder of Ijis few chattels, aud mor- 
»,hlos ? ,m.ide his domicile deny its fvlmlter to their heads, who had 
none else, to protect them from tho.sun mid Jfp.ni. 

The morniug d.ruyned, but l,o see, Uw yvrotehpd , lleahjaua on 
.his way m <v:f4ph b>.the Suddp,r Station ipider the escort of the 
Ciivprassee,. A! the clusg. of evening, ho reached town ..add was 
lodged in . die hopse of th,e dydoohdiir’s iigeiit. . Kqre agftiii. tho 
sca-no enacted at tlw Ckftehery was played over de novo, though 
in a, immature style, his iniiy.1 btdug ipore plied w;t|i.throats of 
wdtat may be done in lbs, absence tovyatvls h ; is, family, than hip 
hack was with, blows, of which tlipre.was much duuiuution. Come 
to a settlement, Meabjiiun,;—the foil is but a. few pice from 
you,—and once there, .unless you, bend, months will . pass over 
your head. If von . don’t pay t.h.o lull funpijnt of Qur deni a ml, T 
ho ve instructions. tu accept a com promise. Yield hu t an .ipereasq, 
and I will l.ct y\!U g‘>. Your bad example works;.»n .the minds of 
tin; rest of the ryots, find f yoxj give us bu t a notninaf increase, 
,apd an your return to the village, make a favorable report among 
them to the efleot, that the domain Is of the 1 alooktlnr haye been 
decreased by the cultivator, I will put in a ,pnd the 

ease will .be inf mod lately dropped, against you. I shall do no 
such, thing, rpplunf the firm ilojdvjauu. then expect the worst 
we can inflict upon you. 

By 1.0 A. r>i. Meidipm ; was taken before the Kevenne Officer, 
I)o yon etui test the demand made.against yon ? I do. t.ito you. 
lay down the .unount, or •will you give soetuity, till a decision is 




passed 'ia the .Ase? T can do neither.. .Then-' take bun to jftU, 
m\A the CoHeetor. Anti the-Chapraasce willingly 'obeyed. ,, , ■ 
Meahpiun had now been twelve days a resident of the jaih 
during which fciitwhe was only once tampered with by the ag'diU 
'of his oppressor. Ho -continued to resist their proposals, ana 
thought it misbecame him to yield after • having.. beea : brought. f.o 
the iast resort, and so near a judicial settlement of the differences 
upon which he vae at issue with them His l.cllow-pftspuei-* 
would sometimes diesuade bins from liis resolution hy a represents.- • 
tin a of the unrequited ■ .rdkhips; to he gone through,,even though 
at last the ease upon wli cU a iuiw. is confined should be. proved to 
he false, for said they, the law uwards no satisfaction for unjust 
arrest, and for forcible detention in jail as ft felon, and- wubdravyal 
from all occupation, the last often attended with con side able loss 
to the ryot, and sometimes his irretrievable ruin, I Lave been an 
inmate of this house for defaulters for nearly sis months, said one, 
on the complaint of ft person, whom I never knew a a my landlord, 
but bad a quarrel with about the payment ot a sum ,oi money 
Which I owed him. He fabricated a Kabuleut, and suing; me 
before the Collector, had an exparte decree against mo, while ip 
the first instance neither my arrest was tried, nor the usual notice 
was served in rhy house or neighbourhood ; and the Nazir 4 my r- 
uiidoTis gave in a receipt of the notice signed by certain pepph 
misnamed as the inuuduls of my tueiui!, who, being in the land¬ 
holder's interest never let me know' of the process taken out 
against me. In duo course,.the engagement Wag. proved, and <ny 
silence, no wonder, being taken, for consent, a decree j was given 
against me fur a demand, the first knowledge of yvhich >ya$.4vub- 
bed through irty backs by the peon, who arrested urn ti iii excculijgp 
of the got-iip decree, O Justice ! said I, hast flion .fled.^bis 
earth, that I am held in durance vile at the fi.tt os the.Jdakin?, 
who is bound to do justly. Bnfc ray case admitted of no njtpe^r" 
fortlie helling cunning, which had contrived the. degree, ha^hio 
made a part of the plan not to execute within the.tjuie.allqftied 
for appeal. Thus I am debarred flying from the .injustice of que 
vbiarfc to take shelter in another, the time of representation-h&viug 


passed aWay ia Wia4 ignorance. Thus the bol.fr left sadden!/ 
against ike when th<s mtMXiisxj decree had obtained theforce of an 
nfooofotd'ble decision, and the Courts were unable to boar my cries 
#br its nou-exeeutiou, unless I paid up the amount, 01 took my 
lodgings in frbe jail, Therefore I say to yon, Meahjauu- coatejad 
not 'ifritii the landlord, for ■ iho law has been made for his conye- 
iiiejfo<(«iid for fair coercion. This recital was followed by another 
of his companions in adversity who declared—how many ere 
forced to meet unjust demands, or to execute whatever -their Oppres¬ 
sors want, them to do in the shape of Kahuleute for laud, bonds 
for money, Ac. To tel’ you the truth, Meahjaim, I am convinced 
«ftcr a-long course of experience, that the laws by which w.@ suffer 
ir. common, not only ashist the hmdlord in the realfootion cf 
whatever 1 he is pleased 16 call his ju&t dues from hi# ryots,, bi!t 
they also most effectually . serve him. in riding them with a rod 
Of iron, fty these laws, the new purchaser of hud brings its 
ptror occupant* authoritatively info .his grasp and enhances.their 
'rends • tthi* wicked find powerful coerce- then' debtor, or glut their 
revenge, arrdating the helpless poor wider pretence of revenue 
demands. The tiSTffrd'&y- it-was about J J a., ji., -as he, was cooking 
his solitary rncal, his neleasc came nnexpefiMly upon hay. The 
hearer of good new# is always welcome. Acting- pa fins wr«U- 
liiiown truth, ode of the Buckmidaws of the Jail, whoso swagger¬ 
ing insolence towards its? inmates, is always indicative of the 
love of office perquisites and bukskees, catne with an pfiiciops au¬ 
to our hero a Pd said: Halloo 5 Yuu ace Meahymn, are you ? Said 
t.he Bm-kubdais. I am » poor man, replied M,, and Ood -ktnows, 
3 have but Me to give. Come you, you'have this day's Agftfrs- 
IcU to f-pend, suppose you go away a ftoe man within halt m hour, 
-wmiH you gi/e me your allowance for the evening ? On Urn 
condition .toted, said Meafrjaue, you are wolooma fro your huM#* 
{rs-tf*fd). At this the Bn*Wur.da* highly pi^ I - r,m V*** 
frietifl.'aaM he, come along with ®io, Mcahjaw, fhon pufrU#* up 
his pot., bae’Ied by the JknWsa fo tk* »tf»W < # 'M> 

ieoto fris wr^. he «*w the Waib of t^-T^dar Wr ., 

with whom. and M>afc’» the# mm * fopgetawdipg <i#§p* 
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about paiphe? of. boundary land. Aik! what] cafl $My$ 

brought you hyjre, my good. INaib, suit) M. to his visitor. Wiry 
voor owBself, said the I am come to see you, an,d if pos¬ 

sible, to take you from this place. 

vyith ecs.tasy and gratiuule at this speech, eiirpiir- 
ed. And pray, how.do. you to effect my freedom. ?. That shall be 
^ you shall sco kt, replied the JNuib. I have my master’s orders 
to stapd as security, and I have already paved the way by a 
3$J i $k a i with the Nazir,, and he, ha§ agreed to take me for a 
w,atabbm\ You know there is a. dispute between my master and 
y.our Talookdar ? Meahjaxui.said yes. You know also that your 
Tafookdar lias been screwing up the rents, and has alrendy^over- 
haiuled several of your p,eighpours to whom we claim as our 
ryofo. Meahjaun nodded assent. The Naib proceeded tecTsay 
that.these had been arrested and brought to the station op de¬ 
mands of revenue to live on prisoner’s fair in the jail, but that, 
at his master’s orders, he ha<J taken them off on security. Wh a t 
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we want you to do, said the Naib, is this: that you declare for niv 


master as those have done, and then we shall for ever yescue you 
from the oppressions of the Nilamdar. The present is a particu¬ 
larly good opportunity, continued he, as he (the NilnmdWr)’ is but 
recently come into possession, and will be but ill-able tp substan¬ 
tiate his claim. To all this and the like persuation, Mbahjam, 
yielded his full concurrence, and expressed an impertinent desire 
to know the state of his own aflairs. They are nyt ip the best 
state, I may assure you, you shall hear oil In the meantime, let 
me go and Wing the per wanna,, which will give you reieasy from 
custody. The Naib departed, and Meahjaun reluctantly returned 
to his ward to complete bis last meal at the expense of hi 3 
oppressor. ’’ 1 ■ ’ 

fn the course of half an hour, the Naib returned with the 
pe,.wanna to the address of the Jail Darogali cominandihg him 
to release Meahjaun iiniaediateiy from confinement. 1' he prisoner 
find instant notice of the advent of this ' open sesame’ irons the 
faithful Burkundaz of whom notice has already been taken, and 
who, with outstretched hand demanded the completion on the 
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rp&M >/i|eaii of the covenant, he had catered into before. 
Meah, . trim to hire word, forced out the 'haif-a:nna, th&t was to have 
proVrded'for his evening meal, and joyfully took leave of the pri¬ 
son vails in the company qf his friend and patron, the ‘NaiU 

Oil gaining the road, his eager enquiry -was 'what news of 
.my hontl. - ' '‘ No longer yours. The thatches and other movables 
. arc.attached .and advertised for sale.’ Meah staggered under the 
ii.iie-fuation. How are my family and children ? four family 
are pretty safe in your house, but your eldest sop and Kis uncle 
a.re how quartered at the Pnrogah's under a charge of theft 'A 
charge of theft’ cried out Meah as if thunderstruck, ' worse and 
worse a "ill, noyv tell mo at'whose suit/- Are my movables attached 
and my khy charged.with theft at whose ? 

• The Uomastah has done the first under a jumipa wasil bak.ee, 
*,ml the, Talo< Udaris_ eld servant has brought forward the other. 
The. Darogah han imported the case, and it awaits the orders of the 
Magistrate. The Darogah. deep ,in the obligation and interest of 
(he Talookdar, has of course lent Ms hand to the got-up case. 
You must be up and doing, Meahjaun, the combination against 
you is strong, and time not to he lost is wasting by moments.' 

What js to be.done ? Instruct me, Naib Saheb, I know no¬ 
thing ‘>f the ways of Courts, said Meahjaun. 

Y’ou have now three suits to'defend, you must remember. 
TM ' first is the one for which you were confined, the second of 
the same kind, for which your goods are 'under'attachment, And 
the jhird U the fovmdary cast). Allah Akb&r! God is great j 
# said Meahjaun. X think my oppressor has let go his whole 
tpiivjir against me, person, property, and .reputation,—-all—all are 
attacked and if he is not rnet with submission to his demands, I 
ia a (Mr way of biting the dust. 

Fear not my poor friend, replied his patron, X arn up to this 
bind of warfare, and if you can muster up .patience for a time, I 
v #t- hope to set. you free from the |olls of the law. 

Talking in this manner with his patron, Meahjaun walked 
before a thatched dwelhi g house, which the other declared 
was his masters Sudd* ( i ld-n and they entered together. 



McahjauU Was led by his - patron' into the-presence of the 
Talookdar already alluded to, who was very glad to see biro, md 
to whom lie expressed his great obligations in having interfered- 
in his ease, ami given hmi his countenance- in the hour of difficulty. • 

Many of your neighbours are in a similar predicament with 

yourself, Meahjaun, said Shaik J-, t-he Talookdar, but they- 

ha4 not had to go so far as the jail. I saved them from that 
path by offering their security. You shall soon see them-hem 
As you love your own good, Meahjaun, I wish you will do as i 
tell you on this occasion. 

I am at your disposal, Hakim, and you have but to say the 
word t ( o ensure my perfect compliance with your -pleasure. 

At this the Taiookdar called hte lHaib aside, and whispering 
into his ear. for a few minutes, told him aloud to send for the 
Muktyar. 

This worthy and a parcel of ragged ryots soon made their 
appearance m the room with three low mlaa-ms, each time • touch- 1 
mg the earth and their foreheads with the right hand in token 
of humble obeisariee to the Talookdar, 

Meahjaim immediately recognized in these ryots hie neigh¬ 
bours of his village. 

Well Muktyar, said the Talookdar, how speed my mirsorjf 
cases ? ‘ Sir they are pending decision. I have prepared -drafts 

of the replies and counter-petitions to be filed, which await your 
inspection. The ryots plead that they do rmt hold land of the 
plaintiff, but- are your ryots, and have paid up their rents. We 
claim them as our ryots, and acknowledge receipt of their rents.' 
Then turning do his clients, the ryots, he continued : ( Is not that 
the, case ? You were never the ryots of the Nilaindfo-, nor of his 
predecessor from whom be derives his right ? You are the ryots 
of the Khan Saheb, and he acknowledges to have received your 
rents. 

You are Hakim, you are ma bap {mother and father), roared 
the ryots at once. If you let us jive in the home where we have 
been bom at the jumma we have been always used to pay, we 
are content to be your ryots, and foreswear the NihvnuW, 



That a it, it,, said, the. Khan Ba-hcb, I promise to tak^you 

muter my protection, ami to defend you fgpip.aU aggressions pro- 
sera, and t.o come. Tho ryots agoip expressed their clamorous 
acquiescence. Very gopd, vmy. go»4 msptmd'jd. the Talookdixr, 
do not fear, encouraging the ryots. Mukiyar, he continued, I 
approve the drafts you have made, copy then* opt, clean, and hie 
them without delay. 

The Muk-tyar s%«ifiod his kumhfe h^hoot khaob to ht» 
roaster. But there, is one tiring, said ]i$ fr> the ryots, tor you to 
do, your engagements must be filed with the ja/wah, \ou ligd 
better execute thorn ijn^n^d^tely t Rsyib ! Rajib! he called out 
aloud to Moherer, who was. bpsy writing cross -legged in a, side 
toon', here take the usual.engagements from the ryots, mind they 
are ryot? of long standing, and w.e haye no balance against 
them. 

At this speech which was ^niferstood by all parties, Raub 
came forward with a bundle of .blank old papers, aud drew out 
in a trice the instruments, bv which the ryot binds himself to 
pay rent to the landholder. One by ,one the victims pf reve¬ 
nue oppression put their sign manual, the mark of the harrow 
to the papers handed to them by the faithful Rujib; a couple of, 
attestors or witnesses w ere .then called in fco.pi among ijfcie servants 
attending without, and in .the prepuce ,apsl, witli the signified 
Huderstaudiny oi' the sevpmf ‘ coutmeting powers’, they gave their 
finishing strokes to trip ergggpjne.nt^ by putting their marks 
thereupon in proper fornr. (rue yy jin ess yvith much simplicity 
declared himself unable to .^eeawpiis.h fe t at. and os in such 
eases ruled and t^tabliahed, he touched the writing reed in 
Rrtjibk hand by way of making him kfe proxy, who drew out the 
cross-mark in a raw style to suit hi? principal.. This done, the 
necessary dakhnoJm were prepared, and exhibited for the satis¬ 
faction of Meah and his companions now legal ryots of J— —— 
Taioekdar. 

It is all right, my friejid?, at last broke out the self-same 
Taloakdar, You may depend open safety. Now go your y;,y. 
When in a low tone to Jhi$ Naifr, he Mcj, .see that they are. fed 
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and lodged in my compound, and kept out of the side of the 
Nilamdav’s men, and of all opportunity for tampering or repen¬ 
tance, till matters are "brought to an end. 

Quick at the word of order, the ryots rose and crouched out 
of the room with many humble salaavis. Moabjaun stepped 
behind, and with looks of distress reminded the rS'aiib, that the** 
were still two .other suits hanging over his head, for which no 
mensi \res wore t.ak on. 

The Naih replied, true, true, and whispering in the. ear of 
the Talookdar,. wrote out a letter to the Gom as foil at the tafook, 
and handed over to the suppliant Meah. Take this, said he, 
and go homo as quick as you can. The Gomastah will help you 
vyith the Anilah who h«T- distrained your house, who will give 
you tbe necessary ticket of postponement of sale, when you must 
come back hero, .without delay, and contest the attachment, 
jJde&k took the letter, and making his low acknowledgment as 
he did so, still lingered to say, ' and what is to become pf my 
son and brother, who, you say, ore now under the clutches of the 
Police. Darogah.’ That has beep taken core of in the letter, 
answered the Naib. Besides that i shall see what can be done at 
the Foiizdary Pesfokarfo. Meah then alter many genuflections 
.withdrew,’' A. Correspondent of (he Bengal Specfcttor, November 

him, • . 

If each of the People—The Ryot. 

" ‘ Was it for you tp call arrears a debt, 

To sell goods, houses, all that you can get, 

* -* # 

Because they pay not what they cannot pay.’ 

' India. By a B. C. S. 

‘Should you succeed in securing to the ryots those rights, 
which it was assuredly the intention of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment Arrangements to preserve and maintain; and should you, 
in all cases, where the nature and extent of those rights cannot 
be satisfactorily ascertained and fixed, provide such a limit to the 
demand upon the ryots as fully to leave to them the cultivator’s 
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profits 'tifrflef %aa'es tof ctfnsidefeblc length, We should hope that 
rhe interests' of s tha.t gfdat body of the alri^ltriraF community 
may be satisfactorily secured/’ Ldier from the Gowi of Dir'ec- 
foiwYiVfiveiiilier 10, t$&£ 

"Within iftie cmboWe'fihg shade of a number of matigo trees' 
o'cctipying about two boeghabs of groiuid, and fronting a tank, there 
stood a cluster of' thatched buildings neatly built round three 
sides of a square, which from their decent and comfortable ap¬ 
pearance, seemed to be the mansions of the Village Chow dry. 
'ITiefe were numbers of half-clothed peasantry silting cross-legged 
Titnddr the trees * rhany were smoking' out of tobacco pipes, ami 
some had laid thcmselires' ‘down on the ground. Standing apart 
With their baelcs against a tree, 'wire a couple of strong-made 
men) whose red ttirbands, tight waist cloths, and ironheaded 
/Tubs slioWed that they were the poadah servitors of the House, 
aids and' assistants of the Ttfhsil Dufter, employed in summon- 
ing the tenati Is, coercing the unpunctual or refractory, and attach¬ 
ing the goods and chattels Of the arnmt ryot 'prepared to abs¬ 
cond.’ They were evidently placed as sentries over their com¬ 
panions. 

Theft- weft afttogether about two dozens of squalid 'ryots’ 
’under (iie trees. Sdttte of them were "conversing in low whispers 
among themselves anl sometimes looking listlessly towards the 
door of the front cottage, from whence sounds as of men in high 
talk proceeded oec isLoriiiliy. They all seoiftbd'anxious, as if wait¬ 
ing the result of siuidc eveiit about to Khppeii t'o them. Two or 
three of them find tire .air of suprniiih, aiid they wei-e watched 
by the rest. * We shall yield to no increase of rent/ said one. 

« Not a.cowry,' edKited hfidtlier. ‘ We stick fast 'Ivy the old jurip 
nerik (meastffefnbhT. arid assessment rates) of ! 2*>0/ murmumxl a 
third. Words to this effect were bxclu-iuged batw^e'en fheni in 
hall-sUppWisfted Whispers, 'and the sentiment was instantaneously 
commuhioutefl to the whole body t by the silent operation of the 
eyes. '' ' ■ ■ 

The ; srime above describe* 1 wits one of If series, which com- 
tficnCed With iMtiijaun apprehension, fortm-d;, and transmission 
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to jail, cm account of. pm f to td ed ivn-eai ■; of revenue, the. place 
anti the principal itctois .ft ill the- sa-tue. i tw> lyndb order, who und 
paid a high price as bis purchase money lor the sacrifice ol all. 
the uncaved-lot helpless peasantry, was ilet-enniueif to exert his 
prerogative to the utmost. Systematical!><• following hi, object, ho 
was taking them up in detail, after having experienced the fa-luro 
of his expectation, that they voluntarily yield to Iris demands, 
and they themselves down on tlie altar. 

The ryots, on the other hand, seeing him bent on .exacting 
increased rents and enhancing the vote:-; of assessments by huutj 
forco, had naturally found, that union was uegemry to resist 
•encroachment on their means of. support, and being driven cut of 
their homes aud dispossessed of their lands, exposed to oppv ession 
from time immemorial, it would have been strange indeed, bad 
not their union received the form of a custom, and been impressed 
with a character of binding sanctity. The heads ol tlve peasantry 
had accordingly met and deliberated; am; having set up the 
Dhurm-o Uhot, the emblem of Divine presence, pledged them ■ 
selves to all the ryots, that they would abide by each otho and 
resist demand of increased rents. 

Bui, what avails fetus peaceful opposition of a heart-broke- , 
and trampled class, to protect whom from oppression has been 
deemed inconsistent with the security of revenue,'to the mea¬ 
sures of the landholder to increase his profiU./ami facilitate bin 
payments to the State ? That Stale has established fov his co.n- 
vehienoo. a machinery of mighty efficacy to coerce that helpless 
class 

He was not idle. 

It was evident, that some such compact .existed among the 
ryots whom we have noticed, and ’that their assent binge and the 
scenes that were going on, were the result of a conn fern raitatiou 
on the part of the Jffilamdaf, 

Wiiiie those poor specimens of humanity worre thusptrengUi- 
ening and r< iterating iheir determination among themselves on, 
sudden cries and howls, as of mid under dl-tpoatiiufut, .'Wore heard, 
and th,o threatening voice of .command and abuse to yield 
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0 t suffer more 'followed in quiok succession. Ttd.snot 
to describe what took place there. Tis brittle is cruelty. A few 
minutes after, the Goma&tnh Issued put of the room saving * They 
had not been enough. Bring them out nml confirm them yonder. 
I ahull see what-an attachment of their property will dtt;’ Two 
tV.aduhs, ns have been sketched above, caine out lending five 
ryots with their hands bound light behind their backs, and then 
bodies covered with dust. They were Cd before their village 
cpmr&des utoijf r the trees, and Irow 1 honor to aiiotlipr part- of the 
bouse intended as a place of confinement. It vytss now nearly 
evening;the Gromastah .accompanied by his two IMadabs, went 
out’ to execute his threat. pf attachment upop Ihfc goods and 
chattels of tin* poor wretches, whom he had under his clutches, 
having directed the other two.-Peadahs erst reclining against the 
trees, to let go their mmm 6 v ter the day, and- bring- up next 
morning - with their respective rents,- or prepare da in, tin falufe 
of payment, to undergo his pleasure. 

On the way the Gomastah was attended by the Mtfudul and 
Ontghurria of the village. My town' rentiers will hardly under¬ 
stand what these offices arc, and what, position their holder has 
in the social and political economy of the. rural community. 

The two offices exist from ancient usage. What functions 
appertained to thorn of old I cannot say, but it is well-known, 
that whenever a public underling in office happens to moss the 
village, the Mundul or Outghurm, must supply him with a lodgo, 
eater for his provisions, and procure coolies to carry his baggages, 
and get for reward, ‘more kicks and half ponce.‘ This, howo\ 01 , is 
the worst part of his business. He is generally I he favourite rynfc 
of the landholder, and plays into his hand, as the instrument of his 
oppression. Though not always possessed of records and gene¬ 
rally illiterate*,'he is the depository of all information rn regard 
to the boundaries of the vilingo, of the M •l- and Lakhraj lauds, 
and of all particulars of the kind. Whor n now proprietor comes 
into possession, he is the rnirn to give all tho infonnatiuii, and 
pl&y the spy upon his neighbours, for which he 1ms bis reward in 
the shape of light assess merit upon his plots of land. At feasts 
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on account oi‘ marriage o>- worship, lie is a sort of distiogpished 
gitmt, and is honor]tod with the? largest plantain lent' to cat, upon. 
He is the genera] infcolligenoor of the Barogah in ease of theft 
or other criminal, ofiy-iiee being committal ydthin his ward, lie 
is also fclfo general giver of receipts of i.h<• pxoc.utkm of various 
kinds of Court process, sticking up i/sto-’i.am (advertisement^), 
giving possession, catching defaulters of revenue, culprits, Ac. 
It such a character may have sought his protection, and managed 
to conceal himself for a while, he will give his certificate, to the 
Poadah, who may have come in search of the party, that he is 
gone away, unheard of, or dead, as the case may be. If a suitor 
in Court wish to have an oxparte.decree, he will certify by the 
day and hour, that whereas the defendant was not forthcoming, 
the process (summons or UJawtHtah). was hung .up on his. outer 
door in, the- presence of Ac.; and on occasions of attachment of 
the goods of revenue delimiters, he must bo in attendance to 
certify process and receive charge of the good's, Ac. Sharp pra.e- 
lice this! such as an attorney would never he ashamed to avow 
to himself. He is also t he geiieml.witness in all important tran¬ 
sactions, that pass on paper. or arc concluded hand to hand iu the 
neighbourhood, either between the landholder and ryot or other 
persons. He has no O/iakran land, hut perhaps his perqui¬ 
sites are not enough for him. To the lair lineaments of this 
picture, shall I afid, that ho sometimes levies contributions 
on thieves, and sometimes on easy-.minded females (rather scarce 
in villages) for whom he finds protection. !h almost all Ids 
dealings, his coadjutor is the Chowkeodar, like whole his ap¬ 
pointment is the joint result of the landholder and the JHrogah’s 
choice. 

The Gomastah had now reached a cluster of huts. Besides 
the persons who accompanied him. there now joined him four 
persons habited as Pykes, and one whose square badg \ with a 
large. £ iu the centro. • marked' him ns the Thanah liurhuudaz. 
By the law of the land, this class of person* are bound to be 
present, on occasions of aifacbmont, whe-nev or tie .landholder or 
hi, agent mar depose before the Dproghh. that lie apprehend'! a 
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serious VOsistanck. The law !■■■ . i* not mi ways stock to, and 

a. Btnkniidaz may bo bad on paying k prn-o for its violation. 

Tho five victims whose goods wore to be attached, lived in 
the same neighboiirhood at the back of the Gon installs: tho Com' 
Fykes entered four of their houses, and closing tlie door-way, 
stationed’ themselves so as to prevent, both ogress and r ’gross' 
mid tho removal of the goods. At the sight of these men; whoso 
errand they well knew, the females and children sot up a piercing 
cry, the neighbours startled, rushed out to see what was the mat¬ 
ter, ami congregated, burning, yet fencing, to -strike their 
oppressors. The fifth house was entered, into by the Gomastah 
himself followed by the Mandril and i’urkundnz. Thither the 
people bundled together, and viewed with sympathizing eyes 
the cattle one by one- led out, the hay ;unl corn in the stacks pro- 
okimed to he at.I ached, unremovable, unsalable ; the females all 
in tears turned out into the road, and the houso completely gut¬ 
ted of torn mat, hi ass pot, greasy boil pillows, cloth, daw b&ille, 
and the dherifim. Nor were the spade, the ploughs, the seed- 
corn, and the male cattle, (hat draw the plough and harrow, said 
t.o be uimi taebable by law, spared by the ti uscrupulotis Gomastah. 
The doors were about to be torn from their hinges, ami even the 
cooking pots flung from their places hi the mockery of unresist¬ 
ing tyranny, hut tho old head of the faintly begged, and the 
females implored crying louder and louder, and the deprecated 
acts remained undone. 

ft would be tiresome to detail the rest of the proceedings. 
When (he live ryots* houses had been fully searched and sacked, 
mid. the content* attached, and the easily removable goods remov¬ 
ed, and the heavy ones left h charge of the Mundul, the Gomas- 
♦ ah repaired to th - fields cultivated by them; and attached tho 
standing corn uuripo. 

Thus a whirlwind as it were passed over the village doing 
more damage and treating more consternation than an army in 
(ho ancient halcyon days of India, vvlmu cm • Ivators ami their 
■folds of corn, females ami all men unlove tb the USB of arms, 
were special objects of safety, sacred, and uover touched by lies- 



tile foe. What a contrast between that age .mi-Mlu; present, 
when a more oppressed class «<l peoph is not to i»6 found than 
they who bear the. ryoW nan,-.'.” I hid., Aiuju,d IS , ISJffi 


"Those why. .are actyt tainted with the state of things in the 
.mofuesil know, that, the misery and dcatiiiHion to which the ryot 
is wedded, is the work not only of our enlightened Gov< vnrneut, 
but of that class of natives, -whom the revenue'system of that 
Government has created. viz., the zemindars. 1 hat It is impos¬ 
sible to calculate on the evils in sups table Irony thfr- operations of 
the summary powers with which they aro vested, ia indisputable. 
That these evils are often computed by an unwarrantable exercise 
of thus' nowera, is .equally beyond doubt. The following simple 

and short story connected with the jfeminttin of .fiabu—--may 

help to convey to those of your readers, who have the honor ty 
he cockneys, idea of the evils in ijuestinn. 

In the village of- —lot me call u, 1-, there stood, 

8<>me throe years ago, a cottage, riot like one of your English 
neat, comfort .able, decent, looking cottages, having its walls man¬ 
tled with the leaves of horny-suckle or sweet briar, ami fronting 
an orchard cultivated with gay parterres of flowers. Oh ! no. It 
was a dingy hut constructed of clay, and rudely roofed with 
thatch. It was situated immediately beneath an old OstU treg, 
which waved its branches over it day ami night Indeed the 
incessant rustling occasioned by the. full of its with, red leaves, 
added to the solitude of the place, for it was not one of those 
parts of the village, which are studded with clusters of cottages, 
but resembled a common or heath,which bore no marks of vege¬ 
tation except a few (wggotrn- (brinjal), waiU (radish), ami other 
plants, which grow behind the cottage, and ministered, no doubt, 
to the supply of the culinary wa-iifr of its inmates ii was owned 
by Locluin Ohara, a fheashk ryot of Babu——i%. llis bread 
depended on 51 beeglmlm of m% land, which he cultivated with 
rice, ilia family consisted of Ids wife and three children. The 
eldest, a. daughter of 12^ years, assisted her mother in the dis- 
charge of tlm household luti.es. The other two wore sorts, the 







ehlcv Being five. anti dm younger throe y&srs old. JShyxuma 
Shumioree hrnl been lately married to Hutton, tin* youngest son 
of the .Mum[in of the vi■ I age. (jooIiiui hail been roost punctual 
in the payment of bis routs?. Hr was hot heard togrumble when 
n new abxvub was jphpOMaS. I’< ■ 'f man ! what would hiss g'rnm- 
hliitg have availed him. It was Saul that on the Inst mvasinn of 
the m irriage of his daughter. 1m plea*led his utter incapacity to 
comply with the inontious <1 ( initials, that were made upon him, 
as :t. mat tor of eohrsgy by the tuyUnidons of the ztoni in lar. But 
when hard pressed by them, who would not, ho knew, head' y>l* any 
excuse, he borrowed > no my froth a nialiajau u (money-lender) at 
the iiiterbst or SO per rent, nod'paid tiny rn^o'chii. 

The scene of his daily fiihmir was a field, a. milo . and half 
distant from his house, and a tank in wlyieh he fislied. As a Turn' 
(fisherman) Iris resources wem derived more from the resources 
of the latter t,u;*o that of tlm former, Those resources, though 
scanty and wrung from hard and unmitigated toil, were ail equate 
to the supply of tin heeossin ;r*,s of a, ryfUfcVlit'.-. His children did 
not starve. Ho himself did not want a vag to cover him. He 
’used to rise with the dawn, ami go to work. If, was generally 
passed noontide when he returned home, his fane and body all 
bathed in purspirutiOe and as greeted by his little innocents, who 
clung to his neck and asked him a thousand unmeaning ques¬ 
tions. Whetfi ho was thus caressed hy his children and cheered, by 
the hearty welcome of his good lady busily occupied with the mani¬ 
fold duties of her household, and saw the thin blue Smoke rising 
from his thatched roof, and curling upward along the branches 
of the Osuf free, he forgot his toil and felt himself happy. 

Thus had Luelum Ilham lived for several years in the zemin¬ 
dar! of Balm - in tire quiet enjoyment of domestic hap¬ 

piness. The unvaried and mouOtojious round of toil to which ho 
was doomed, did tint render Ids life miserable. Habituated to 
drudge ‘from mom to noon, and from noon to dewy eve,’ he did 
not foot his spirit crushed dmvn by the drudgery. The idea of 
supporting his wile and child re i nor.aid his arm and sweetened 
his labours. 
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It was a raw colt} December morn big,, and the rich red tints,-•■ 
which herald tfie advent of Um sun, sfiyiggled in to hi.s .room- 
through Uio aperUW’PS of .its dilapidates! roof, when Loch tin • 
])hara was startlfed from his slumbers by lou.d (xigjl of 4 I’ryak, 
open the door, break open the door.’ 

To rise from his boil, to clothe him in his tool ami tattered 
linen, to awake though not without some • hlHc.nl ty his he ip mate, 
was the work of a. moment. He then stole into one of the cor¬ 
ners of his room and saw, Ms rough .a "hulk in tire wail, a erojvd 
eolieeted round his house evidently with no friendly intention. 
What could be the cause of this violence ? What cbnH hove 
brought the Oomastah, and at so unusual an hour, to his In-use / 
Why was a (dmprassoe talking with llm Gonumtah in whispers! 
These wore the questions which Loehun ashed him If. At last 
a thought Hashed upon him. Two months’ iml, v us dm from 
liim! The henry rate ol interest at which he borrowed the 
money in order to gratify the demand made upon him by the 
zemindar in (ton sequence of his daughU r’s marriage, having cute a 
up his income, hit has been obliged to tail in to-arrears of rent. 

Ijochun hit upon the truth. 

Ere Lochun -could fully '-comprehend the magnitude of his 
danger, the door was burst open, and he was dragged bv the 
(Tmprassee froth the corner of his room in which 1m had 
ensconced himself. ‘ Will you pay us the arrears,' questioned tho 
Gomastah. ‘ Twish 1 could,’ replied ilie ryot, trembling through- 
fear. ‘You know the evils, which Iih; strong arm of law in Hie Is 
on tho defaulter ? ’ ‘1 do, but, < ) Gnmmdah ib-husln/a e cried tir'd 

po6r old man falling prostrate before the .-Uomaslah, ‘my ease 
is entitled to vour kind consideration 1 have been most punctual 
in the payment, of my List (im.lnlmi iii), and I would not have 
defaulted even on this occasion, had I not been'obliged to pay a 
heavy rate of interest to Neomclumd, the nmhrtjnmi, for the 
money 1 borrowed from him in order to meet your ’demands on 
my daughter s marriage. 

‘It cannot be helped/ was the laconic answer of the func¬ 
tionary, on whose intiTcv he hild thrown Id msell. If is house then 


tnuK-rwenl the proc is of huttin'?' K'vcn thing ‘HI. it conihitijed 
was 'Hoisted. hot exempting a jdo%i'. 11 P tt ! r <>f ffwM**). a 

hi than . &e,, which l-tic Itegid.-ttioii X \ if, !.7fh'?v,S$o 1), fdVd Regtda- 
tio.il V, IffiH; fifco. 14; dial!•!.•!!y and empbdticfdly entrap* fVi.m 
being distrained for an'CMs. Deprived of ;*,!! h ig hid aii, Jobe Hu d 
caught the courage of deKpernthm ami began tc» TeiunustraliO to 
tit;! <!oma:st.afi against Ids ftmdblo- entering into his zemaoi. 

* Vou-r zenana, 5 sneered the Ooiii&kLb with sovereign contempt. 
'Here TVvid&h, drag the fellow into the (.Atoherry, while I go to 
attach bis crops and fish.' Need I tell yon what followed ? It 
would bo only to repeat, twice fold' tale. Loelum was bous'd- in 
1 lands and carried to the Cutoherry by the Chaprassoo, who in-the 
way administered to him a tew dozens of blows and slaps. He 
•\vfts there soundly thrasbctl by one of the zemindar's peons fin- 
having dared to insinuate, that !be < lomosUdi had broken into 
bis zenana. He was imprisoned for several days. A Kabuleut 
was manufactured in' his uamo. He was ta.ben to the Collectors 
Court. A. summary decree was obtained against, him. His pro¬ 
perty was sold. lie was thrown into jail. And his family but I 
would not to describe their suffering.’' Ibid.. November, t&\ .1843. 

“The reader is aware of the infamous coed not. of A (a 
■wealthy zemindar), win., in open day, assaulted the editor of a 
public journal in the streets of ‘Calcutta,, and carried him. oft by 
violence to his own residence »t. B, a few miles to the south-west, 
of the metropolis, where he had been subjected not only to 
imprisonment, but, as it is affirmed, to torture, An application 
was made to the Supreme Court for a V\ pit of ffiliilC'ttB Co/'pu.v 
ordering 1 Urn offender to produce the person nf the victim.- He 
had the audacity to rettiin, that lie was not subject to the jurisdic¬ 
tion of tilt! Court The Court immediately decided, that, it was 
>\ bad return, and directed an attachment to be issued ; but to this 
day, the unfortunate editor had wot been released. It Speaks 
volumes against the imdhck'iiey .of our Police, that o native like 
A is aide an completely tu .set it at defiance, and to retain an 
individual when ho had illegally seized, for a period of more flute 





fen days, within two hours’ jfrtU-ney of the Metropolis. Wlnit 
opinion must the uative community form-of pilr laws, when, no 
mlivss can he obtained in so heinous a case of .wrong during so 
protected a period V When A is caught, m -trust, he will ho 
treated as he deserves, and that, the Governor-General will mark 
his sense of the enormity of such conduct by forbidding him 
again r,o enter the (Jovenioient House.” Ih.o XnunX of Indue, 
Jan if Jd, 18/j.O. 

Judgment. Sir E. Ryan, Chief Just-ce. u k, it now remains 
for the Court fjo express the opinion, which it has formed of tho 
contempt of which you are confessedly guilty. Xu doing so, it will 
be necessary also to observe shortly on some parts of what bus 
Wen said by counsel in your behalf, that you have- coin milled 
a con tempt tins never been denied—It admitted ui no doubt, l pit 
it was meessary to make certain enquiries, which the law pu-s- 
eribes before we come to judgment upqn the otto nee. That en¬ 
quiry has taken place, and the result of the enquiry—the interro¬ 
gatories put and the answers you have given—arc all before the Court 
—and they-confirm the opinion, which from the first we entertained. 
Tkc.fogt.stands unaltered as it did when brought originally to 
our Iiptiee. Von seized, by the aid of your servants, the body of 
1), ivid after the process ui this Court wus served upon you, you 
persisted in detaining him. Vou did uot obey our W ii li 

regard to die contempt committed, we shall certainly Jean to the 
Side of mercy, because that coiiUmpt proceeds no higher than to 
a, contempt of the process of'this Court; yet there are attendant 
mutters, which cannot be passed over without .consideration, 
lour answers do not deny the .unjustifiable seizure of i); you do 
11 , 9 b deny the detention of your captive after fcbc receipt of the 
attachment we issued ; you do uot deny his mol -treat.meet; and 
the jurisdiction of this Court remains uncontroverted. The 
otihuee then remains unaltered, and it now only lemnks fur the 
Court to apportion the punishment. You have already been a 
long time imprisoned—but though your confinement, has been un¬ 
usually protracted, it has -been in consequence primarily oi your 
We have taken, however, this length of imprison.. 
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mcnt 'into consideration, and shall not add to it-/ but think the 
process ©l this Court/ will 'be sufficiently vindicated by -imposing 
upon v,hi. a lino of'!.000 mpcesto the Queen, until which -is paid, 
youbmtiyt continue'in prison,'' Quoted'iri the Ft'ienU of India, 
Mtm>h W. tHJfOi 



Som# Pawt'/fM iit rt<4 i Up tif ii lientftifce' Ryot ttrfd by Himself, 

“ Meanwhile our old zemindar died, find hisSoifa young man, 
who lifust f’hjglj^h aiid <h‘;itjkspti’tts,hegan to rule over us. He was 
not content with the moderate rate of rent like His father, and 
■the very first thing he--' did In have all our lands measured, and 
the i«sblt -was, that Our rents wore increased by about onmhalf, 
while the old -kbX-rchd and i)b'tmhs were kept.-on as well. There 
worn great disturbances -ift the next village to ours, all-tire ryots- 
turned' out; and bout the Armeds, but the next day about 40 
Biukvifulnw^ with ;uj elephant, rtn which was the zemindar’s 
Main, uunef dowiy and pnhifehed. the whole"village by plundering 
their hdusds, and levying - a .contribution from them', and some of 
the c hlei limp wore taken tb the zemindar a Outcherry, where 
they were ail beaten and imprisoned for it, week, Some of them 
complained to the -Maglsfra&v but the Zemindar gave the Polfce 
1.000 rupees to bush up the matter, and nothing came of it. We 
did not rise in our village, hut abbllt this time, the Magistrate: 
came; lie had with him rents and horses and elephants and hun¬ 
dreds of servants, and we thought that such a great man would 
be able to protect us from the zemindar, su we all went to him, 
and told him about, it. He spoke to us kindly and said, that the 
land belonged to the zemindar, dud that he could raise the rent 
if he liked. We cd«M not iiiidbrstcnd tins, for we and our 
fathers} laid held the land long heioro the zehiimhu's people came 
t here, and We then told him 1 about 'Hm khvrtfm and ahwabu, and 
he told us, that the zemindar had no right to take thorn, arid wo 
need not pay unless we liked: and if r lay zemindar took them by 
force, we Were to com plum to him. After hearing this, we did 
not psiv fur a long iiriiej and Mm zemindar’,s people refused to give 
receipts/unless we paid kh >ircba Us well os rent, However he 
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did not tkivi to .hi jack, ns pp-a d y , because of. the; ArngiHtmbvsn he 
did a worse piece-of villainy ; he srml. one of his AuiIaIih down to 
our village, who slept there, and in the morning complained at 
the Thanah, that a duooity had been eohimiffed by. ns oh the caffe 
iu which he was travelling and. that ho liad been robbed of a 
groat deal of money. Thtnl>m»gah came '.down; and the Amlah 
pointed us out as Dauoits. our houses were searched, and our 
wives insulted* and Ilf of us were tied together and taken to the 
Magistrate. Vve were nearly tvvo. mouths in .prison, and then the 
Magistrate let us go. and said Urn ease was .tbitfe.-, .After this.„a$ 
yon may suppose, we paid whatever asked lor ;, it was better 
to pay a little more than to be shut up in prison .for two months. 
Some time after the zemindar wished to ,curry i'a.your with the 
Magistrate, so he determined to make a dispensary at his house 
so we all had to work at it by turns, and bring the bamboos and 
straw for it. The-.zemindar was very much disappointed, because,, 
he did not get the title of Itai Bahadur for building it, &c,'' A 
(Correspondent of the I ndian Olmreer, May XI. 1X7 

11 A village had been sold in emeu! 'on of a decree,- and, 1 li¬ 
st ranger had purchased it. This new zemindar very soon took 
measures'for enhancing the rents of his ryots. He was success- 
ful in obtaining hiIndents at increased rates from several ryots, 
but the headman of the village (Mum! id)-, whose example was 
most influential, sturdily held out, ami led the opposition. It 
was resolved, that he should he coerced ■ so at davr break one 
morning. parly of /.emittdar's peons ami adherents armed with 
and guns started from ?lm i hil cherry fbr the M mid pi's 
homestead,.with the view of capturing and carrying him off. 
This homestead fortunately was a .subsiautiul ope, and the «lif?or- 
entbuts were con nee ted by pretty strong bamboo tbneing, 'Thus 
the Inin (house) ad mil ted of being defended by a relativelv small 
force. Ju the Main In 1 s, family were four or tiwg grown Up men, 
besides the women -.and; children, and in addition to these, as it 
happened, two Ire mbs, come -Jr* fin-, i distance, had panned Ike pre¬ 
vious urglit. there. No one had left the ber/, when ijm-zendu. 
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ilar a party arrived. The latter very largely out-numbering the 
men of the homestead, with threats of an abominable kind,-called 
upon the Mamin! to surrender;' but those threat^' only ' neiwed 
the Mmulitl and his friends to resistance in defence of the ftnrote 
apartment. For A time the attacking party seemed unable to do 
anything, until taunted by their.leader, they at last made a rush, 
broke down the fence at one dormer of the homestead, and tired 
a gun at the men inside,, of whom two fell. The immediate 
effect, however, was not that, which might have been miticipated, 
for one of the remaining defenders -promptly seized the, gun, 
which had just been tired, knocked down its owner, two of his 
com pardons laid hold each of an opponent, and the zemindar’s 
•patty forthwith decamped, leaving three of -their rutrnher. pri¬ 
soners in the hanils of the Mutidul and his kinsmen. The cost 
of the victory waft severe, for it was found, that one of the two 
men, who hud been shot, wan dead" The VuUmtixi li&tflaio, wok 

i.rx.i p. ;i57, 

‘•Notwithstanding all the efforts of Government to improve 
•the relation between 'Zemindarsand ryots, r,o satisfactory result, bus 
■been obtained as yet. The following cash will ill list fate what we 
mean:—A and B, the ryots of G, zemindar of D were called 
npoo on the 2nd ins-, int by E.the Barahiti of the zemindar/to 
Kettle rent. The ryots punctually went to his placet, but, refused 
up puv the full amount demanded from ’Item. An nil bet cation 
having ensued t they prepared to leave the spot, or. which -F, 
G, and If, stii rounded them, and began to Attack them from 
all sides with lattim and gunmat. The poor men fill down, and 
-im of them—A—died■ shortly after from the efforts of wounds 
infi>ctcd bv the myrmidons of the landlord,” The Berniv lleTtflW, 
ijnoted in the En(jli.«hr.m% Moy JO, JX7X. 

« We have to record another case of riot resulting in the 
death of a man A. In the village of B, { a mile west of the G 
station, 3>, .E, and A, had a joint crop-held. E was the pro¬ 
prietor of the village, and there had been frecpmnt disputes 
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between the ssettihuiar fuid tin-, ryot*. Oh the prefer! f occasion 
the ryots went to reap the crop, hut were- appo.'sed by the zemiii- 
(i:ir ? K party. A. souffle ensued in which one of the ryots, A was 
killed.” Ibid, Ibid, J> 


To The Editoh of the. Fpjkno of 

Str. .-The attention of our Oeutoittee has bee)] directed to 

the outrages icouiitly indicted oil 'the .Native .Christinais- m the, 
district of jJtum&Ui The Kev. Mr. Page hpa put, u.-wro poateessibn «f 
the lUetsj and more. recently ray esteemed colleague. (V H. r n- 
derhill, Eso. lias informed us of the present position of the affair. 
After deliberating on the statements In id before. them, the Com¬ 
mittee passed the following resolution :—‘That tlie account; whieh 
AJr. Unite bill, has given in his letter of November 22nd of the 
•persecution of the Native. Christians in Jiuthisal, has been hoard 
by this Committee with deep sympathy and regret* that Mr. 
Underhill and his brethren in lhtlia.be eb£bni$ged So ,pteseou$£ 
the suit in defence of the oppressed Native Christ-urns, , by the 
most prudent and,inexpensive^ but by Uuymost decided measures 
possible; ami that from time to time, all siteh well-ascertained 
facts, ns may facilitate a vigorous co-operation, .mt home, be do r- 
wardhd to the secretary tor the guidance of the Committee.’ 

k seemed to mo -desirable, that this resolution shouhl lie 
made known-in India, partly to encourage NaHve Christians by 
comhinnfloating to them, that their friends in England an.v not 
indifferent to.their wrongs, and partly to ; strengthen the hajirbi 
of tlm 'Missionaries by asjuring them, that hero m far impossible, 
ire would assist them in resisting these aggressions on the person 
and property of members of their Churches. As this -object 
will he best, secured by the insertion of this letter-in. the l-nend 
of ijulkt, I respectfully solicit that favour. 


I am, fcbr, 

Vun.r obe<i i.eiit set*vim-t, 

(Sd.) Fred. Trcstrial. Serraiiiri/. 

Baptist Mission blouse, London. 





• Remarks by the diinvil. of Idfi-wt. Zemindars may to* 
member, .-that Parliament once convinced will ipt be chocked by 
ike fears, which hamper- the J.egislktiiVe t-oumdl. The Perpetual 
Set fSmiKMit, which is the zemindars’ sheet anchor, protects them 
against any increase of assessment, lint it does not prohibit 
Parliamentfrom passing a law to mu ho forfeiture oi State, the 
penalty oi oppression amounting to felony; They vvvll heel that 
there is not much mercy at home for idolatrous huni holders. pet'- 
vciting the ill-gotten powers left theim by a la?, legiskitibn two 
oppress converts to tin true faith.” The Friend oj Indio, April 
M, 1X5(1. 

tf It ia sufficient that Hlvidtttfa -mna nut 1 triad•• at the iconduct 
oi' certain incarnations. It cannot, cry only because of its stone- 
hsftrtt We published in our issue of the 2bth ultimo an instances 
of the most horrible- oppression by A, son of B* perpe¬ 
trated in D. We also published several ot her instance's- of op¬ 
pression by them in our former issues. Y\ e hn.ve already inform¬ 
ed our readers of the must horrible- - oppression (by 11} ot a 
v. blow named G. It remained only to draw a knitb across the 
throat of one G. Si* suits for enhancement of rent, thirty- 
two for arrears of rent., two for ohappi and kk.m Mwmar, altoge¬ 
ther forty, have been hung round his neck; and the foor follow 
is now gasping. The Mnnsiff of T) is now deciding them. Twenty 
stiita ••have- been decided; out of these, only one for ^arrears of 
rent has been decided in favour of A, aftd that also on ap- 
peal. The suits having been- decided against. Ivina bv the MunsOl, 
A appealed in some of them to E. J. Birch; Judge of 
24-Pergunnahs We place before our readers the literal transla¬ 
tion of his judgment in suit No. 27b of J 872. We do not it uosv 
whether the' blood ol' our readers, on reading it, will become hot 
like. ours. A is an educated man ; therefore Mr. Birch remarked 
that he had no confidence in the ligut of education and civilization 
of this country” 

Judgment. The case is evidently a la Iso one, II the 
Munsift' had committed A to the Magistrate, it. is most jwo- 




babliv he would have been fViiliiiifj)e< 1 for his guilt. It is hot pro¬ 
per, .to acquit those, who waste the- time- of tin; Judges,ty institut¬ 
ingevidently false suits, &c.” Tbo ttl'tMtitik SkmiMehMr, Mcit/h 
ft, mt* Jl&j-inr 

“Balm A, zemindar of is, Within the jurisdiction, of B 
Thauah, 'dragged a. widowed daughter of.. jC> to tiife hou$e on a 
charge of abortion. The Sub-deputy Babu- H and the Jemadar 
of the 'Police station were present there at the time ; they uW 
ordered the woman to be arrested. The xeinmdar was ut 
first unable to make the woman confess .her guilt. Then tltev 
three took her into a room, a,ml there examined her, whether 
milk Unwed iVinn her hi oast. Thus they ex torted confession thuu 
her of i her,-guilt. The Babus then confined her tlfere for the 
night, and ordered a Ohowkeedar, wdmse name was M, to guard 
herd On the following day* she Was challaw'd or sent under guard 
to the Police, and thence to N, the Deputy Magistrate of R Be. 
ordered her to he examined by a Doe or p the result of the 
examination was, that- her pregnancy and abortion were en¬ 
tirely false; only there was no menstrual .discharges for two 
months ; that also happened after a few days, {kjttsoquhnttv 
there was an end of her oppression by the zemindar and the 
Jemadar. 

The woman brought a suit before N for damages for insult¬ 
ing and unlawfully eonfudug her, ■ The ease was tried, on Wed¬ 
nesday. the 27th August- All the sons of the rich have boon 
ahquittad by the decision of N'. The- witness, who was thorough¬ 
ly acquainted with all the facts from beginning to end, was not 
present ; the widow insisted to issue warrants in his name, but 
the Deputy Magistrate turned a deaf ear. The evidence of only 
one witness was taken, and that also not in a good way. There 
were other witnesses, present in the Court; they were not even 
called in. ‘ Keeping her in confinement, and so forth' were proved 
'by the words of the witness, whoso evidence had been taken. 
Boom the report of tlio Jernadar, it was evident, that the woman 
was confined, and the milk of her breast examined. 




We have stated iIm; facts, fis «6 have got them. 

When IS caused tire woman to Iks examined by the Doctor,, then 
it eonld not lw> limiied, that, thiM'luirge whicli imd begin brought 
against her was false. it-cannot he said, that site sung the spot, 
of her own chmnrter to he insiti Ied by five bunds ; it must hiive 
been, that she wan forced to britig ike worths of great, sin into 
Bor time'uf' by throat of extortion. A and the Jemadar extorted 
the words from hey* month : consequently wo are unable to un- 
durst and on wlmt. ground -N acquitted them. II Hie Deputy 
Bjii.u acquitted them thinking they were gentlemen, then we 
should say, that if they eotntoifted : snihi outrage, they rvere not 
worthy of the mime of ‘gcnt-h?/ and li h again what was the 
difference between the gentle and the poor in the eye of law. 
We hiring' this to the notice of the Liontoiiant-l lovenmr, hoping; 
thins* would be a special in rAStigation into the case. We .pray 
His Honor to maintain the honor of, the poor widow'. Ibid., 
folk Cull'd- f-d, Kripiiil 

•• The Dhputy Magistrate at first/ dismissed the (fades,• in which 
tiie zemiudar of 8 was implicated. The Thou tenant-Governor 
ordered him to try it again; an d he has sent the Head Go eatable 
and the. Ohowkeedur to jail. Wo asked, N himself dismissed the 
case,-and. on the orders from the superior authority, found- some 
of the defenders guilty. What is the meaning of this ? We are 
glad to hear, that the Oommwsioner of the Nuddca Division has 
sent for explanation from N. How ever we doubt very much 
concerning this case. We cannot understand at all, why the 
zemindar has been acquitted. We heat if he is regularly and 
fairly tried, a certain Officer of Government will fail in great 
dang, r. We also hear, that several great men implicated in this 
cnae-afo trying to bribe the-editors of some newspapers. How¬ 
ever we cannot remain' satisfied until the case is tried again by 
an able Judge. ’ Ibid., PvUs 9, /£80 Hvgirfo. 

Oppression by A. 

.Is there any natura! relation like that oi the eatable, and 
Ihp outer between the zemindars .arid us, that 'we should Love so 
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vouch to liitl them ? We have distinctly told the words of our 
mind, that to do good to the poor, ospechiHj to^lho igmmmt 
ryots, is oin: chief aim. As the zemindars are u.ow enjoying., the 
unexampled prosperity by exacting the wealth of the ryots, so 
let them distribute a little among them, and look upon them 
like .children, then they will find, that there is no friend^of theirs 
like iShulava. Now as he is speaking on behalf of the ryots, so 
he will do on theirs. In short Shtdtcva oar say, that he loves 
the king and the subject, the rich -and the poor. It ia his earn¬ 
est desire, that the wealth and respect of all be maintained. 
However the oppressions of the ryots by the zemindars have now 
become intolerable. No one can know when they secretly lay 
their hands on the .lives of the poor. They being submerged 
have long since been drinking water. Wo hope that the gentle¬ 
men of the country would all unite in giving full publicity to 
their oppressions. It has now become necessary, that they 
should be insulted for their own conduct at least in the society 
of gentlemen. Wo have several times spoken of the oppressions 

of the ryots by B, son of--—. This time we publish for the 

information of our readers the judgment delivered by the Joint 
Magistrate of rierarupur on A. 

R ... ... ... Plaintiff. 

A and others... .... .... Itefendemte* 

■ ■ Jvdgw^nt. 

'A charge was brought against A and his tiwo servant*, 
that they had illegally confined and beaten K. Tor it has been 
said, that R rented a piece of land Iron* Ai There being no 

good terms between D ami his sou £,■ R stdd it to 13, father 

A’« question's' and answers, Whether tme or False, are s'harne- 
ful to every human being, especially to a man of his position. 
He did not, at. all lee! shame confess in a Court of Justice, that 

bis father I) had suborned the witnesses in a false suit. 

Tire ami-treatment of It up to the time of his entering the 
house of A appears true to me. Tl*e last part of it—Unit be Was 
thrown ia a senseless state under a tamarind tree—has not beeh 
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fully proved, yet 1 iiave.no doubt of the evidence first given in 
the ca#e. ' y ■ -' v M'y&v 

(Sd.) John Box well. 


January «), 1873.' 


Joint Magistrate. 


[The Court sees that A, I, ami N, are guilty of fho 
offence complained of in the application, that is; they illegally 
eonfmed one U, and, -tor this- - mason, eommijited an o fife nee • under 
Section &*& of the Indian Pena! Code. Therefore the Court 
lines A fifty rupees, and sentences N and I to fifteen 'days’ 
ligorons imprisonment.' 

• ( Sd.O John Boxwoll, i 

■ ;t ‘ ; Joint Magistrate, 

JWuhry tU<t„ Faltfim 8, t$T9 flc<;in 


ra. 


m't&o* 


.... ; This T;ime the Turn vf Mfyrta, Mulatehayn, 

u: ft. Header: b car. • -Baba—-of-*>, so m ctime ago, i □ sti t»- 

feed suits against P of the above village for recovering the total 
sum of one rupee, one anna, and sis caras, being the arrears of 
rent, and, getting four exparte decrees, executed them illegally 
and privately—sold by auction fourteen cuttahs of In&kroj land, 
the value of which is about 50,1) rupees, and which ia situated 
in the backdoor of P-. lie himself bought it at a very low price. 
AttPrwtgcU i' came to the.knowledge of it, and brought a 'suit 
■*'ff ‘he $>erap?por Munsilf's Court for recovering his lost property. 
,U t n .31st August-1871, the oasowas decided in favour of the plat®. 

tit], and against the defendant Babu-—. The latter made mi 

appeal against the decision, of the M'unailfs Court in the Omirt of 
Subordinate. Jiulggpf, Ilughli. Og March SI, 1872, the appeal 
was dismissed, and the decision of the Munsiirg Court upheld. 
We give he)yw tlie jsuhstauec of the judgment. Our readers, on 
reading the : folio wing lipes, will be able to understand at least the 
semblance of the means he had adapted for oppvossipg the people, 
and.of the, respect he has far justice, truth, ktui\ae8$, ami virtue. 






Tire first part of the judgment on appeal is this:—'At the 

tjia<? Baha—--executed four ex parte decrees, did he deceitfully 

conceal the-summons issued against the plaintiff? The plaintiff is 
a prosperous ntanj ‘the demand for arrears oT rent is only one rupee,, 
one an na, and sis caras. The Subordinate Judge can never believe, 
that the plaintiff’, kuowing the.; summons issued for executing the 
decrees* should have allowed his valuable lakhra/j land situated in 
his backdoor,to bo sold by auction at such a trifling price* and for 
such a trifling demand. He has no doubt, that the peon sent to 
serve the summons, sided with the defendant, and concealed it. 
The evidence of both the parties has confirmed bis belief,* The 
judgment is a very long, and elaborate) one, so we stop hero. The 
editor remarks: 1 --Babul excuse us. We are defeated. How¬ 

ever wo have gained some legal knowledge by reading the decrees 
of the suits instituted by him in Courts of justice. Kow we, with 
cloths round our heck, and holding his two feet, humbly request 
him, that ho would no more do such things. In old age pay 
attention to virtue. Cease frorii presenting tire shoes by killing 
tho cows. Do such things, as will secure the blessings of the 
people. Ibid., Choiira 18, 1379 Hegira. 


Cruel A: 

“ We have published from time to time a low examples of 
the oppressions of the ryots by A, tho well-known zemindar of 
• Several Judges' have niade special mention of hiheruel 
and unjust conduct.- in their judgments.. Oppressing t,hc *y f dip, 
has now bscome his habit. It .recurs on, locking afcld.s diqpoMtioM 
arid actions that he derives, very, deep, unearthly,, ami wonderful 
sort, of pleasure from oppressing them. He is so femd of,litiga¬ 
tion,. that if there were uo other zerahuhmes in. I), Mg., suits 
alone would have been sufficient to defray the expenses of: a. 
Court of JusticG. .He will bring suits upon . suits, and reduce 
die ryot for ever to utmost poverty stu<l wre{.diedness, until 
the latter agrees to pay the rent demanded, by him. To him 
there iff no djstmctioiv between the gentlemen and the low 
people. If any gentlomau be ever ready to pay his rent, 





whenever a man is sent to him, he, instead of shaving recourse 
to thatt means, wilj institute a-lawsuit. against him, deprive him 
of two days' worldly pleasure, and then tafee the money from 
Jsis hand. Wonderful it is, that his only means- of - recovering- 
one, two, or four annas of stent is lawsuit. To make known 
his disposition,- -and compare him with other zemindars, we 
give below the table of rent-suits, which wore instituted in 

the B~f--—-Mansi fir's (’ourt alone iq three or four years, 

for recovering very trifling sums; — 


Rent-suits ior sums below one 

A. 

B. 

C. 

, 

J3 : : 

44- 

a 

"3 

o 

r- 

anna 

21 

8 



20 

Between one and two'annas... 

7 


2 

i 

12 

„ two and three „ ... 

20 

,8 

10 

f 

42 

„ three and four „ ... 

24 

6i;' 

0 

12 

51 

four and five 

24 

■ o.. 

10 

7 

50 

For five annas 

17 

0 

14 

11 

48 

„ six „ ... 

Hi 

10 

11 

16 

53 

„ seven „ ... 

13 

6 

8' 

19 

40 

„ eight „. . 

8 

8 

0 

14 

39 

Total 

150 

03 

71 

80 

370 


ft will be seen from the above table, that A practises more 
oppressions upon the ryots than B and his son together, ft may 
be distinctly said, that all these- trifling sums might bo easily 
realized. He gives so much trouble to the gentlemen and the 
low people only owing to his litigious habit. He will say, that 
he spends so tmtc-h for charitable purposes, how hr- will meet it, 
imJe$ he realizes lianas and pie ? Our advice U, that he should 
realize his dues by caras and guwks, but it is not proper for 
any man to adopt his means. We are sorry to sec in Hie table 
the name of B. We knew him to be a good man, Wo Imps 
that- they will not unnecessarily oppress the ryots for such trifling 

sumo” 'md., r»us % rm 







We wish to add something of our own. Reader I Have 
you ever heard of men, whoso firsrn\el income exceeds lakh ot 
rupees, drag the poor ryots, who were the very source of theiv 
prosperity and luxury, to Courts of Justice for such trifling- sums. 
If these zemindars pretend, that they would spend--them ibr cha¬ 
ritable purposes, why they did not remit them. Was not the 
remission of rent, one of them ? Were not the poor ryots proper 
objects of charity ? Further do you believe, 1 that those who 
oppress the ryots for such trilling' sums, should spend hundreds 
or thousands of rupees for charitable purposes. If they do so, 
it is only for concealing' their oppressions* and thereby throwing 
dust in the eyes of the public and the Government, Wonderful 
it is, that notwithstanding the most horrible outrages often per¬ 
petrated by them in the mofussil, they are generaHy known to 
the Calcutta pttblic' as enlightened immindars. If the enlightened' 
zemindars do such things, what may we not expect from those,, 
who arc not so. The table ‘indisputably proves their unexampled 
cupidity on the one hand, and the utmost wretchedness to ‘which 
the ryots have been reduced on the other. 

The, O-ppresaibkv of a Ryot -by 8, Ze'nnv.dm' bj M. 

“ StK,—Ere-this my residence was in the village of M in the- 
jurisdiction of the N Than&h. I owed something to a certain 
inhabitant of the above village. ■ Mv condition was very wretched, 
and T passed my days in great distress. Groat delay occurred- hr 
liquidating the debt; being without any means 1 humIJy told 
my creditor that 1 would gradually repay him. But to my great 
misfortune, ho ■ did not'hear my cries, and ‘com phiiftfecl: against'nfe 
to S ; our zemindar; for realizing hie dues, 1 had a few pieces of 
cultivatable land, but my chief means of livelihood was the sale 
of my cow’s milk. The zemindar, who was a second Sorakdow- - 
lah, immediately sent for mo by a Fyke who dragged me to -the 
Cut-cherry, used abusive language, and beat me. Being not -con¬ 
tent even with that, he gave orders to ■ make me run like a horse 
for sometime by .violently catching my oars. Tim orders were 
earned out. Sir, the recollection of Hint- dime m*fc me still 
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cry. It would have been better had hestopped here. Ho 
gravely said :, ‘ You owe so much to such a otic; don’t,you know, 
rascal, you shall Imvo to part with your cow f The cow? was my 
moot dear friend ;• 1 wag never able to give my consent to; tire 
zero i mini's - proposal. She was. the first and chief,means of tiny 
livelihood. If l parted with her, how I would support inyfeslf 
and my family? Being thus insulted and oppressed, I Left Mein 
a kind of disgust and fear, with my cow, calf, and family, cm; the 
night of. that very day; still I am living in. fear aw 1 eonceaimen<,. 
If. you do not believe my words, make an enquiry, ami they t ill 
be proved true by the gentlemen and the low people of M. 1 
hear that the zemindar has cut away the roof of my house. I- havra 
given you the description of my misery, lei; ran 8to, whnt you 
can do for me. If yon- cannot, I shall cry for ever in agony of 
mind.'’ A Cto-retymubeni of Ibid., Poua-9<, XJSO 

■An Atrocious Caw of Foveibh. Abduction and, Bmp'?, 

u A most atrocious- case, which lately. took place, has been 
brought to our knowledge) the part ten la, i;s of .which may bo de¬ 
pended upon as correct, having been related by the mother of the 
young lady. Thu case is as follows—>Mrs. .M and liar daughter, 
a young Ihdy about fifteen or sixteen years of age, and of: a very 
prepossessing apppuniince, havebeen■■living for surnetiiue in lire 
Sftino house with the wife of an apothecary, named W, which 
apothomry is at present at Dinaptia This house is situated in 
the neighbourhood of the General Hospital. About a month and 
a half ago Mi&s 51 one evening at, dusk was walking over up- 
aecowipamod by any ope to the Insane Hospital to see a. friend; 
She had net gone.far, when a native servant. cani«,running after 
her with xpdUi, ami teld her, that hormother wanted: her hack, 
immediately, and had sent the p&lki for hoi*; Mists M unsuspect¬ 
ingly got into the palunqmn. It being dark. Miss M apprehend¬ 
ing nothing extraordinary, was not aware, that the pidautpiin, 
instead of proceeding towards the house,-was being taken out of 
the wav towards an unfrequented' part of the road, where it was 
suddenly put down. She now perceived her situation, but before 
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she could make any enquiry, or, in (;ua use efforts of any kind, 
slie was rudely taken out of the pakuupun, aiid^lbrced into a 
carriage, which had been provided for the jUirjio»e, aiui which dm- 
ineilititeiy drove off. 8he screamed out tor help, hut there was' 
no one at hand to assist-her, while she was violently kept inside 
the vehicle, and her erica stifled by a European, named L, and 
several natives, the former lreing a young man belonging' to one 
«f the livery stables; She was thus taken to the house of a 
well-known wealthy Mahomed an zemindar living iu 8 {only 2 
miles from the Government. House at Calcutta), where the poor 
von fig woman was forcibly detained mid abused for a period of 
month. Mrs. M in the meautimo could find ho i.faee of hoi 
daughter, w!lose extraordinary disappearance she •omdd not at 
'first account. for or. guess; but after a few days, from some ad-- 
ventitious eireiimstanccis, she learnt the atrocious fact of her 
daughter's abduction, ami also leaint, that the apothecary’» wife 
bad connived with the zemindar iu question in bringing about 
the ruin of the untbrtima.fce Miss M, by having discovered two 
letters addressed by the apothecary's wife- to ti&f zeiriiod&r. In 
one letter she speaks of reimmeration for her triuvhU, and the 
other appeared to have, been written'the same day on which the 
abduction was effected, and contaius the .information, that Miss 
W wfcw that oven tug going to t.bi Insane Hospital ; adding that 
at, would afford a tit opportiuiity for the zomiirdav to syouth her. 

Mas. M came to. the .Polfca on Tuesday stating the above 
‘paitiehkrrs and seeking for redress; but as the case occurred 
out of the jurisdietbn of the Calcutta boliqe, the Oh'icf Magis- 
trate could tut interfere iu the matte*.- The case, no doubt,,'is-now 
befui'e the Magistrate of thp.Twenty r fom' Pergn imnha” The Hutk, 
■J;u<ly 17, 1-S40, quoted in tin: Friend df hulm, iT-idty ’ t&ffi 



Th-e 'OftpHmio'to of-tJke htovatoxhi 
•iO THtS-fUVlTOH CfF -TH K .L'iU'UNT) OF TNJ.VtA. 

8fK,- It is with Foci digs of thedee pest regret, that 1 have to 
reqiKut of von t» insert the following m the hfokmus' of Jyonr 
journal:— 





tu Ptjvgunmili S, ztliiih Uohar, and on the banks of the 
Soam*. extending from Dam!nuggar to the new road, are six 
villages. These were formed in the heart of, a massy, jungle by 
invalids ami pensioners from thmmvtive atmv ; and the land given 
to them was with the agreement, that they should bring it into 
cultivation, ami enjoy it rent-free during their.dives, and for 
five years after their death it should he held by .their heirs, when 
only a .nominal .rent would be demanded from them from one to 
two- annas, only.-lot? the sake of showing,: that the- lands belong to 
the GoveiTuiKynt. : With these agreements, the pensioners settled, 
formed yiiiages, dug wells, cleared tho jungles, and cultivated the 
lands, ami cal led many'of them by the names of their old Gem- 
mantling Officers. Things went on peaceably, the pensioners 
lived and blessed the .Government for its kindness, and after 
thfc>b death., the heirs have been doing the same. .There- is a 
certain man of the name of J, who laid claims to the lands, and 
about seven: years ago* attempted by force to obtain rent—an 
exorbitant reht—from the pensioners; but h complaint having 
been made to Mr. iSl.oave, the Magistrate, a stop was immediately 
put to it; and further they were told, that no rent, not oven the 
one ’Mina'or- two annas- per beeghah would be demanded of them, 
unless the Board ordered otherwise. There is a man of the 
name,of Mooushee A, who is' a. Sheris tad ar in the district; he in 
conjunction, with J and %\ have laid claim to the villages, and 
the Shemtadar, in his capacity of Sh'Gristadar, has seized upon 
them, turned out all the old inhabitants, sold their cattle, and 
confiscated all their goods. This he has done by force, and by 
the assistance of twenty. Chaprassees ho has done e very thing that 
is. violent; and ho cares not for the obtistnpuni.ee, neither far sejf 
nor age. The houses are boing daily pulloil down, and the woods 
ami other materials are being consumed for firewood for the use 
of these Chaprassecs ; each person in tho villages was served with 
a writ for arrears of rent, and most exorbitant in its 
.demand. Thus for twenty beeghahs of land, the jagheer of a Sepoy, 
no less a »;;nn than 65 rupees was claimed. The po'or 'creatures, 
thus turned out of home, and deprived of their last pice, and 


even of the cloths oh their backs, are now wandering-about the 
('hurttry ;ts beggars pawl the very few, that have boon indut ed 
to remain, pending the decision of the petition, which they have 
made to the Board, dare nor- even request of these Ohajirassees to 
desist, or say to them, that they are destroying and depopulating 
the villages; they only receive blows and abuses in return, and 
are told, that the depopulation is what the Moonshee- wants. 
How I became acquainted with all these circumstances is as fol¬ 
lows ; I was riding through the village, when n few eld women 
called out io me ‘Duaya Cump/cnie Sahehkn/ T pulled Up thy 
horse and asked them what they wanted, and they told me, that 
they were the widows of Snbadars, Hhvildars, and Sepoys, who 
were formerly in the Company's army, and begged of me to listen 
to what they had to say, for they had now no one to protect them, 
f did so—in a moment X was surrounded by some twenty hr 
thirty more, the remnants of a tine and populous village, which 
contained but only a few days ago some two hundred inhabi¬ 
tants -such misery and oppression it has not been my late to 
witness, and one would hardly believe, that siteh things occurred 
in the Company’s territories, and in lands too granted by the 
Company’s liberality! They pointed out to me the several de¬ 
vastations, and with tears in their eyes,; begged of me to bring 
it forward—on the walls of some of the huts, I saw placards fixed, 
the accompanying is one of them—all this cruelty is caused by 
this man A, who conceals his deeds under the authority ot his 
being a Sheristadar, l rode on, the same scone Was presented 
at the next and the next village j at the last but one, I met: i 
party of Sepoys escorting stores to Hazareebagh. They stupp -d 
me uid asked me, if I had observed the villages', and then said, 
is this the way to keep your promises? Are our wives, our 
children, to be thus turned out of their homes f Can you now 
expect us to do such gallant deeds, as. the husbands and fathers 
of these creatures have done? And will we hereafter accept 
any juuglo Jam! to bo brought into cultivation, when our labours 
arc thus to be rewarded \ Wo call upon you, in the name of the 
Government we serve, to bring these dungs forward, A short 

on 
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time after my arrival at my tents, about a hundred .of these yil- 
lasers came up and refused to move, unless I would do soujuthiug 
fbr theui. 1 wish not tp interfere wjth any of the arrangements 
entered iuto by'the (hwernmonh—sqch, indeepyi 3 fa- 1 ’ frotp mv 
mi$ption, but bpiug an Englishman, I $pn • fjpuud to bring . this 
Iqeywayd.* sSp gr*$| is th;e. op parentdistress capsett by: the proceed¬ 
ings of this .man A, that unless ii]irn.ef|;ia,te .relict be afiorued,, it 
Tyill oause, the tut^d depopulatiou and, .ru.ru, of six ..of the un^st 
y^ftge^.y'hiph, on the w.M®> contained abput. ItiOO iuhabitf^its. 
ysjhieh jpjcti tp be . an h on up to tip? Gf.>veiavinent,,(yid t in wb’pti it 

j.|ii>(fWi ; ly My^jigRpC-paaixy hundreds bf pQpr creatures. 

The names of the sis villages are ...as follows :—T, L, S, . J,„.Q, 
and B. £!, phe Mqopab.ee, bps giyep .put, he, bas_piu;e.ha?ed the 
.fermiug of frpm 1^, ajjd, therefore,, as zemindar he elnirns the 
rent of ..the laud, and as SheristadiVh he, enforces the payment. 

J .ad joins a. village ■cafledK t whicji belongs to fch^ Moonsliee, 
and" because it does adjoin K, the ^1 p ox^hee, hys claim to it r an l 
as Shevistadar .,cnforces his rigjih At. present, therefore, the 
greatest distpessj■ prevails in the^e two villages o and J. Thu.', 
this man A ,ycls in thp.double capacity of a zemindar and .aGo- 
VfinpUQnt Otfieyr, using ..the povyer of the latter to enfepep tho 
emotions of the fpnrn.fr. Ought such things to be allowed ' ft 
js bypopple’of this kipd, tliat the greater part of ih« 
ohargfid pu Cfyvevnine;^ originate, and there should be a rub?, 
that nq'^rnin^ar or landholder of any sort ( should he. allowed 
to ,be a Government pffioer. And atp present the proceeduigs 
of this map require to h« questioned., and whilst such pre ,i}$ing; 
done, be should be suspended or at ail events, removed from the 
district—the cry against him is very great—he is now both Collec¬ 
tor $od landholder. S! 1 And lie appears to, have such influence in 
the district, that whatever he says or proposes is;adopted. P lays 

claim to B and 6, jiee&pse they adjoin t he. village called N. arid 
which |s in his estate, Beatly .My. Editor, these things should, be 
brought forward to the notice of Government. I have, of course, 
• Y jven but the account of one party, and am, therefore open to 
un : but what right ha ve these people to the land gi 


convict it 


id 


■ 

* 
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by the 'Government to the pensioners* and now can the tnar> A 
be justified in. his proceeding?. 1 ' yL Car respond <'''/)( of the hrie^d 

of Tidut, October £9, 184-0- 

■ >y?' it': ■ u'ui . > ■ - > ; ■■? — r • * \ r' {.•>».*- ./djirr id*. li 

The Lattyat System. 

Being possessed of vast wealth and unlimited power, which 
have been looliohly conferred upon them, the zemindars defied 
and still defy the authority of Government, and take the admi¬ 
nistration of justice into their awn hands, Nothing shews their 
contempt, of its authority more clearly and decidedly than the 
most horrible outrages perpetrated by thorn and their latf-yctla or 
clubmen in broad day-light. 4 Without au iota of education, or 
public 'spirit, or desire to do good to the people/ the only Use 
they have made of their vast. wealth is to keep or hire scores 
and hundreds of lattyah, and to pick out quarrels with thpir 
brother zemindars, iudigo-planters, and ryots. Well awaye of the 
fact, that they can escape with perfect impunity from the daring 
outrages so . long as they have money in their : pockets, they 
order:these me n to fight their opponents, to plunder and burn 
villages, and to commit thousand other atrocities, which no pen 
or tongue can fully describe. .Hen? it ought to be remarked,, 
that thesp laUyala, who are generally the men of .the lowest 
classes, and are almost, always una-fc^ to support, them selves and 
fheir.families by their little earnings, which are due to the low 
price of labour, gladly take the opportunity of employing thetn- 
selvesdn any capacity, however detrimental it maybe to their 
futuyp imprests. In this way, thousands of them in hope of sup¬ 
porting tlmnjselyes and , their families. % enlisting themselves 
under the banners of the zemindars, have met with violent death, 
and left -their dear wiyeij .apd ch ildren to cry about., in the streets ; 
while.fens of.thoug^ds, having been severely wounded, made 
ilu msolves useless fi.»r their liv.- s, and a harden upon them ;. and 
Gqd knows, how many morp have been sentenced to rigorous 
imprisonments for breach ot peace. But tho ■ zetniiidare—-■ 
the cause oi all those .calamjtie^have escaped with perfect 
impunity. - They have plundered hi broad day-light ' thousands of 
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roots of everything they possessed, and driven them from their 
dear homes.' All these outrages have been, and are still being, 
perpetrated in a province, which has been lbe longest under iho 
British rule, and not only in remote parts of it, but also in the 
very heart of the metropolis of British 'India. "Min iirmty be¬ 
lieve, that there is no civilized Government in the world except, 
1 bat of India, professing to malce laws and regulations for the 
happiness and well-being of the people, winch would allow such 
outrages to bo perpetrated for more titan hundred years, and in 
this' enlightened nineteenth century among 00 millions of people, 
who are celebrated for their peaceful habits, and by a few volup¬ 
tuous landlords, whose fate hangs upon a hair—upon a single 
stroke of pen of her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, It 
is enough to say. that if we consider the number of the victims 
of the zemindars' unbounded avarice and exactions, and the 
duration of the torments inflicted upon them dining the last 
eighty-four years, their crimes only fall short of those of the 
►Spaniards on their first colonization in the Nhw "World. The 
avaricious ferocity of great many zemindars cost humanity thou¬ 
sands of valuable dives. They were destroyed by t orments much 
more atrocious, much inure prolonged, they were saerified with¬ 
out provocation by the cairn calculations of avarice, thousands 
of inhabitants of these provinces have been comlfemued- to hard 
labour in the fields; they have been forced upon exertions, which 
were bevond their strength, while they have nfot been allowed 
sufficient nourishment; they have been subjected to every inge¬ 
nuity of oppression in spite of weal;ness, Wounds, and sickness, 
ami they were relieved from these horrible torments by death 
alone. 

If one.- tent.b of the sum, which has thus not only been 
wasted but also has spread ruin ami desolation throughout the 
laud, had been spent iu making improvements of the estates, the 
condition of the ryots would have been much improved. Wo 
need not make any.' further remarks; we have only to request 
(Hjr readers to judge of their truth from the following ^notations, 
which Will“throw nmdi liglit upon tlie subject." 


Disputes (’oncoming band, “ ii a proprietor, or iavthet <-l 
huid, or a dependent tnlpokdar. < v an uiHierdanner. or a i \ot, oi 
other person, shall have a claim to any disputed land uc ctiopk 
in the. possession of another. (lie ciaiiivaiit is ; prohibited iroin 
possessing or attempting to possess himself of the Intel or crops 
l>v force, bill is to prftkr his eliiini to the ItejviitiH)’ .Adawlut uj 
the ZiHah.” Jity. X LI X. 1 7U3. jfc 2 

“ IT any such claimant shall forcibly take possession • of the 
disputed laud or crops, the party dispossessed shall he ul liberty 
to represent the circumstance to the Judge of live Dewanny 
Adawlut, who is inti mediately to take cognixfnice oi the complaint, 
ami upon the previous possession of the complainant being pro re*. I 
to his satisfaction, shall, without enquiring into (he merits of the 
claim of the possessor, cause the dispiithd land or cnqwi’to be 
restored to the complainant, or the value- of the crops : to bo paid 
to him, if they shall have been damaged/roved,. or shall not 
be forthcoming-, ami award against- the offendor such costs ;md 
damages, ns may appear to him equitable, leaving hint to prefer 
his claim to the property in dispute to the Dewanhy Adawlut,” 
lte<j XL1X., 17?J& me. 3. 

“If any such claimant or any persons accompanying him, 
in taking, or attempting- to take, possession of the disputed land 
or crops by force, shiill kill, or wound, or violently beat, any 
person, (he Judge, upon the complainant proving previous pos- 
session to Ids satisfaction, shall not only proceed against, 'the 
offender, us directed in the case specified in Section 3, but his 
right to the disputed land or crops shall be adjudged forfeited to 
the complainant ; and, whether the dispossession he proved to the 
satisfaction of the Judge or not, the offender and all persons 
aiding or assisting him in the act, aha!I he committed or held to 
bail 'according to the circumstances of the case) to take their 
trial before the Court of Circuit.” XL1X., 17!i3, ee<\ £, 

“If the agents, servants, or dependents, or any persons in 
the employ of a claimant to the disputed land or crops .shall take, 
or attempt to take, possession thereof by force, and the actual 
claimant shall hot be present, the Judge shall novcTt hides restore 


the disputed land or crops, or the valu j of the latter, to 'the per¬ 
son who had possession, if he shall have' hfe^i) dispossessed, and 
proceed against the parties actual);}' present in the manner direct¬ 
ed in Section 4, in the event of their having killed, wounded, or 
violently beaten any person, and it it shall be proved that the par¬ 
ties immediately concerned in taking, or attempting -to take, ipos- 
seHsion of the disputed property, acted by the orders, or with the 
knowledge or connivance of the actual claimant, he shall forfeit 
his right to the disputed property to the person dispossessed, and 
be liable to be proceeded against in the Criminal Court, in the 
same manner as if he had been present." Meg. XLIX.., 1893, 
see. 5. 

" This Regulation affording ready means of .redress to all 
persons, who may be forcibly dispossessed of land or crops, pro¬ 
prietors’ auh farmers of land, dependent talookdars, under-farmers, 
and ryots, and all other persons, are prohibited frotu armjhg them¬ 
selves, or entertaining armed Pyk.es or other persona, for the pur¬ 
pose of keeping possession of, or guarding any disputed laud op 
crops, and if any claimant to disputed land or crops shall go arm¬ 
ed with a sword, stick, or other weapon, or give orders for, or eon- 
jiive at, arty persons going so armed, to take possession pi such 
laud or crops, and the party in possession of the land or crops, 
or any person, having n pjaim thereto, shall go. armed, pr give 
orders for, or connive at, the assembling ol any aimed men to 
prevent such, or armed persona op his part, taking possession of 
the land or crops, or to dispossess them by force, should they have 
taken possession of the property, and a fray should ensue, and 
arty persondae killed,, wounded, or violently beaten au miner skw; 
t he .land or ct'ops in dispute {$$11 bp adjudged forfeited t? Govern¬ 
ment, and be disposed of.$a the Gsiv^nor-Genera] .in Council may 
think proper, and both of the .claimant? to the property.• a# 
persons or.esent, and assisting, or conqerned ta. the, aftray, shall be. 
comm iff ad to prison or held tob^.l. (according to. the .rircu instances 
Of the case) to. their trial before the Criminal Court." •%* 
XLTX., 1793, sec. ti. 

Ret ns sec how far the zemindars have abided by the 4 y>*. 
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A write?: in the Cafav-tta itevisw says,:—" To the aemmcbirs' is 
dqe thjo inr r ention pf the lattyal system. AYe can affirm with the; 
fclfe* confidence,. that it. was not.,th&. device of the plnnfer-^tbat, 
left to. vviii- the prospect .of fair dealing and speedy 

justice, he would not.have taken pparms in broad day-Ughf, $ut» 
at tlfe aa.J»\«- tipie; we arefjhoup^,,to state,, that if he hud no hand 
ijj ; it3, v .esfcs.t>ii:Fhpie]at at.first, he showed no bachwfire) 11 ess in avail' 
ixtg Ipmsvlf of;it, ^’hpn.once .fairly started hbry, our.regard for truth 
eoirpiellg u> to. deejaro, that in thp. ose aad applicadnn of these 
weapon^ .he fully maintained thuanperiprity ojhtlie Bri.tishy'hayac- 
teiyand often far .surpassed in. execution^ wh?u the boldest native 
landholder has .ever ventured; to conceive.’' Quoted in. ihe Friend 
of luciw. May ,$0 f 18.ft. 

".^hp perpetual effort of the zemindar to preyenfc the intru¬ 
sion, as- he deemed it, of, the planter, placed both parties in a state 
of rputual Many .a, factory cop Id tell $i tale of disasters 

eacou;atere f c| and fja.^pgedily avenger} of crisises,when the State 
set?m®,d on the .verge of destruction followed by victories rendered 
more brilliant by the previous loss, of long and obstinate struggles 
in which tlie natives yielded only to the,concentrated and persever¬ 
ing energy of the European, with ample resources, 

'Out of some fifty and more concerns in several districts in 
I^ower, Bengal, we have "been unable', says the Reviewer, ‘ to find 
a single one, ah-.nit which in some time in the last thirty or forty 
years, affrays have pot taken plape attended with homicide qr with 
severe'wound inga:—' not one*, but- 1 hundred instances can be given 
of fair stan,a up fights, when two, three, or half a dosen lives were 
lost with a pipporUonate retiirti of wounded ; of battles when the 
up-eotintiy brujdbasee fought with a determination, which, would 
have, done honor to the ' Company's ranks in any compaign ; of 
hait-breadth' escapes,' wliefi tlie planter, waylaid by a band of 
Luttyah, only saved himself by the'fleetness of Kia good steed; of 
armed Kost's attacking ouf-faetflhries and levelling them with the 
ground 

The affrays Were so’ frequent and horribly that Mr. Daropier 
proposed a very stun'gent law in order to eradicate thetn and es- 
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tiiblish the dominion of tbf law through Bongo I. 1 It was to the 
effect,' in tiro words of tin.’ Rfevtowur, ‘ that in every case of afihuy 
the proprietor ol the concern, or the zt-mindur, tor whoso 
benefit the affray was undertaken, should undergo six months of 
imprisonment without any proof of his presence at the scene ot 
action, without even distinct proof, that lie had authorized the 
disturbance, but with the sole understanding, that he had beiietit- 
(;(J by it, and this too whether the zemindar had been smokieg his 

htMkflh in his sniuiiiec residence at—-, or the planter had been 

at a different factory some thirty miles from the battle held." 
The Friend of India, May '0, W t 7, 

A dispute regarding some lands existed between two land¬ 
holders, M, the nephew and manager of that great zemindar N, 
and S. The hinds were, it is said, decided 'by the Magistrate in 
favour of On Saturday last, the 15th instant, M proceeded with 
jin armed force of three hundred ehihmen to two of Sos villages, 
and plundered them. Elated with his success, he ordered his men 
to proceed to SV factory, which they likewise plundered, uod then 
set tire and burnt them. 

In Consequence of a dispute, which prevails between the tii- 
lojkd.it r of. K and the 'zemindar of U, tins' hitter, the most jrmtfer- 
ful of ttie two, lately pioviding himself with about, 150 armed 
men, made an attack upon the former and upon the inhabitants 
of K, his tenants. The atrocities they committed were, indeed, 
horrible. They not only plundered them of their valuables, but 
burned down their houses ajso. Several of the employers or 
friends to the tulookdar were wounded on the occasion, ami one 
of them was so severely cut with a sword, that his life was at the 
time despaired of. The parogah ol the Shumgunge Thaunh is 
nmv making au investigation on tlie mutter, at the close of which, 
he will forward the offenders to the Magistrate. 

We have learnt the following from u friend just arrived from 
Jessore. 'There live two zemindars at A in that zillah, named JC 
and C, both of whom maintain a respectable character. They had 
a dispute with au indigo-planter, whose, factory lies at U, regard¬ 
ing some lands, and they fought together several times in cause- 



qiienra, yet the dispute remained in {Ik* same position as at 
The zenuudars had at one time a great nurolier of lattyals for the 
chastisement of their opponent, who getting frightened fit this, 
proposed to enter into a treaty to restore peace among them. The 
zemindars, who had got tired of fightings dost no time in accept¬ 
ing-the-offer; and seeing no necessity of incurring' useless expense, 
dispensed with the. services of the said hthhytls. The indigo- 
planter, who still bore a grudge against the zemindars, embraced 
this opportunity, and privately employed a number of men pre¬ 
paratory to making an attack upon them. On the 10th of Ja¬ 
nuary, when his force was quite ready for the? field—no less than 
4 or 500 in number—the indigo-planter with them ihade an inva¬ 
sion upon the dwelling houses of the said zemindars; The men 
mal-treated the inmates without mercy, made free with everything 
they found there, consisting of money, jewellery, &c. This was 
not, ally for a part of the premises of "K. and the houses- of his 
tenants were set tire to, while some moviey, which was buried in 
the ground at the former place, was dug up and carried off,^ 
Ibid,, February $7, JS/fO. 

“ The Knffliskman has published the following letter addressed 
to the Police Authorities, by order of the Governor-General, on. first 
hearing of the engagement between two'bodies of clubmen, in the 
vicinity of this town, three or four months back : 

‘ from the Secretary of the Government of Bengal to the 
Superintendent of Police, Fort William, 26th July ISIS. 

Sir,—I am directed by the Right Hobble the Governor of 
Bengal, to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 1665 of the 
2-Hli instant, reporting the occurrence of a serious*affray in the 

neighbourhood of S-, in which two persons have been m-rir- 

dcred, and which js Supposed to have arisen out of the existing 
disputes between A and B, and to have been instigated and direct¬ 
ed by these two parties respectively. 

: The Governor relies upon you to act in this case with the 
vigour <unl-activity-which is required by the occasion. His Lord- 
ship looks upon the case as one of serious importance, :md he is 
anxious, that no exertions should be spared mi the part of tlm 
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Police Authorities to punish not only lhe actors in the shameful 
outrage, but a]&» the for more criminal anthers anti instigators 
of the orime. 

Yon observe that yon will not, allow A's rank to interfere 
with criminal proceedings against him; It is the Governor's very 
rjtmfident expectation, that you will bear in mind,; in all your 
measures arising out of this occurrence, that the law knows m 
its operation no distinction of rank, and if. any difference is made 
by those whose duty it is to enforce the law against the evil¬ 
doers, the scale should rather turn against the man of rank, who, 
frota better education and Jess temptations to crime, should be 
less inclined to commit it. 

You will .proceed, therefore, in this case with the utmost 
zeal-and.promptitude, and without respect to persons. If there 
be reason to suppose, that A of his rival have made themselves 
liable to he (Questioned at the bar of the Zillnh Magistrate for 
tlipir conduct, in this case, you will take such measures, as the 
lavy will permit, for placing them personally at the Magistrate’s 
bar, and for inflict ing upon them the full measure of punishment, 
which: their offences may have deserved. 

Thu credit of your department is deeply involved in this, 
as in another case, upon which yon -have this day received in¬ 
structions in searching out and convicting those, who have been 
guilty of barbarous ami disgraceful outrage, and His Lordships 
dose interest and .attention, will be given in every step .of your 
proceedings. 

Ilis Lordship observes, that no report .of this case was sub¬ 
mitted to Government until the 24th instant, though the occur¬ 
rence took place in the vicinity of Calcutta on the Htb- This 
delay requires explanation, and it is His Lordship s desire, tuat 
as soon as you are yourself on tire spot, to which, he cannot d oubt, 
you will immediately have hastened, you will both use yourself, 
and express oil the part of others a much more prompt and rapid 
system of report than seems to have been yet adopted. 

You are required to furnish the local authorities with a copy 
of this letter, that they may become aware of the great interest, 
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which His Lordship Lakes in this case, and of the vigour and 
energy with which he expects it to be prosecuted, 

(Sd.) F. J. Haliiday, 

Secy to the Govt, of UemgnV 

This communication is. precisely that, which might have been 
expected to be issued by a Go vemor-Gp n oral fresh from England, 
when he learnt that the landed gentry even in the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis, were in the habit of settling their disputes 
with each other, not by a resort to the Courts of Law, ■but by 
bringing two or three hundred clubmen together on either side, 
and lighting the matter out, There is nothing in the sentiments, 
or in the .language of that; document; which does not reflect great 
credit on the character of Government. It was the duty of tbs 
ruling power to embrace the first opportunity, which presented, 
itgqlf of affording its support to the Police Authorities in their 
endeavours to bring the instigators of. these outrages to justice,, 
and to provide for the peace,and security of the district ; and it 
was wisp to create a general impression in the .public mind, that 
the Governor-General took an especial interest in the suppress 
si on of these acts, of violence, which had hitherto baffled the 
public officers, of justice. 

The falure of the attempt to bring home the outrage in the 
present instance to those, who were originally charged with it, 
does not, in the smallest degree, diminish the propriety of that 
communication. That the battle was fought by men, who had 
no mutual animosities to stimulate them, and that they were 
instigated, paid, and assembled by some of the landed proprietors 
who were at feud with each other, is of course perfectly known 
and acknowledged by all. The HughU Court has decided, that 
the parties charged with instigating it, were not guilty of the 
crime, and they are, of course, entitled in the most ample degree 
to the benefit of this legal acquittal. But the fact remains un¬ 
con trover ted, that the peace of the country is constantly disturb¬ 
ed, and the lives, of men are constantly risked by the disputes 
among landholders; and the result of the trial only shows how 
insufficient our legal institutions are for the discovery and pun- 





ishmeat of vhc "a] aggressors, ami the necessity of so rue more 
stringent laws lor the repression of these outrages. 'While the 
trial was in progress, the papers announced another large assem¬ 
blage of two bodies of armed men in the next district by order 
of two landholders,, aiul described the terror with which this 
armed affray had filled the neighbourhood. Had any act of 
violence been committed by them, there would have been pre¬ 
cisely the aaine difficulty in tracing oitt that breach of the peace 
to its source, and convicting the real offenders, as there had been 
in the Hugltli trial. We observed on a recent occasion, that con¬ 
sidering the power and resources of the zemindars, the tow State 
of morality in Bengal, and the variety of legal imped cm cuts, the 
conviction of any landholder, who may have instigated such out¬ 
rages, is next to a miracle/ 1 Ibid., AugvM 1848. 

“All the papers have alluded cursorily to the circumstance 
of a native Babb, who Was before the Police in Calcutta the 
other day with some information against B, when he was captured 
by it, summons from Serampur to give evidence in a ease of mur- 


The case slightly glanced at is cne of those' serious affrays 
unfortunately too common in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, but 
as it will serve to illustrate the state of native society among 
the higher classes in and around the metropolis, and the difficul¬ 
ty of maintaining a good Police, we shall venture to give some 
details of it. The affair was a pitched battle fought some days 
bach at the village of— ■, not a hundred miles from Cal¬ 
cutta. Two tiieii ate ascertained to have been ltd led, and eleven 
wouridtd/but the people of the neighbourhood assert, that throe 
or niorc, wbh wefe mortally Wounded, were carried off by their 
party. There has, it seems, for some time past, been a mortal 
hhid between one R in Calcutta and a certain zemindar, both 
well-known in society. Through some intricate transactions, 
which we need not recapitulate, their quarrel came to be decided 
nl the village montiontid above. We have, before us, a very 
nvmiifciC aml wc believe, correct muster-roll of the chiefs on either 
w le. K "is Said to' have obtained the assistance <$■ -- in 




Calcutta, and of a certain Babti, who has figured mere than once 
in the Reports of the Superintendent of Police, and at the sound 
of whose name every villager in five eastern part, of Bengal trem¬ 
bles. The clubmen of these two native gentlemen, and also of 
certain other allies, were collected on the occasion. On the" other 
side the zemindar assembled all his own force, and borrowed all 
the armed retainers of his friends, and on the evening in question 
between four and five hundred men came into collision, when the 
zemindars men sustained a signal defeat. The spot where flic 
engagement, was fought affords eminent faeilities tor the tran-nd- 
tion of men by water, and the Magistrate did not, therefore, head 
of the gathering in time to prevent, the catastrophe. The result 
of the enquiries of the Police \ve have uiretidy stated. This 
even!;, which is by ho means uncommon, presents n very curious 
picture of the state of Bengal eighty-nine years after the battle 
Plassey. Here we have large baud.? of armed retainers, who arc 
main tallied simply with the view of enabling their masters to 
take the law into their own hands', marshalled in and about the 
.metropolis, and despatched under proper leaders to maintain the 
quarrel of two rich natives in the village Selected for ihfe occasion. 
They move deliberately up to the scene of conflict, and an en¬ 
gagement takes place without any interference on the part ot 
the Police, who were far too feeble to offer resistance. Iho 
partisan warfare is carried on not by rude and rough chieftains, 
who are anxious to maintain their hereditary indepciulence, but 
by the delicate Balms in Bengal, by men who may be seqn any 
day driving their elegant carriages through Calcutta, there tho 
public peace has bqen disturbed, , the pursuits pi industry bavo 
been interrupted, add injury of life arid limb brfiictcd to a de¬ 
plorable extent under the instigation of men, .who. sustain the 
highest position in society in Calcutta, who are oil the Govern¬ 
ment House list, and receive tokens ot distinction from tee 
Governor-General in Public Durbar. W hi 1st such oxamples aie 
set by the higher classes of society, hew can we expect obedience 
to the law aiming the lower orders ? May it not be said, that 
the peace of the district is at (heir mercy, and that the Polic’d 
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acts only through their forbearance ( The district of Uughli has? 
long been remarkable for its aflrays, but it will be found, that lit 
Jiumerpns instances the infraction ot tlip lw is to be traced to 
those who ought to bo foremost in supporting its dignity. Un¬ 
fortunately owing to the groat defect ot our legfd institutams, 
the real offenders can scarcely bo reached by tlio ana of the law. 
They have au luihoutided command of wealth and witnesses, the 
Magistrate, whatever his own conviction may by, cannot act in 
the face of evidence duly sworn to; and seldom can proof be 
pbUM.uv'l sufficient to bring honpj-.lire guilt to those, who are at 
the bottom of. these outrages. Recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court have, moreover,, contributed in no small degree to paralize, 
the vigor of the Magistrates, who have the misfortune to be sta¬ 
tioned in its vicinity. The great, and the rich among the natives 
in Calcutta can .at any time drug them before that Court for acts 
done in their Magisterial capacity. Their conduejj.is watched 
with the most, zealous scrutiny, and they can never be certain, 
that they shall not be indicted aud condemned to pay over whelm¬ 
ing costs in that tribunal for acts, which they and their prede¬ 
cessors have always been in the habit of consider in g legal and 
legitimate. AU pur laws, local as well as British,.are against the 
vigorous pursuit of the criminals, who thus keep the country in 
a state of agitation, and destroy the peace of society. In the 
present instance, although the names of those whose instruments 
have committed this outrage, arc universally known, and the 
strength and influence of the various parties who appeared in 
tjie field is the topic of general conversation, the upshot of the 
business will be the condemnation of half a dozen of the compara¬ 
tively innocent subordinates, who were engaged in. the affray, and 
the complete impunity of their employers, who will thus be en¬ 
couraged to lay plans for another demonstration' of their power." 
Ibid., July, 27, fSU. 

“The trial of R and his son and S at H-——for having 

jnstigated a conflict between two bauds of laity*ds or clubmen, 
which proved fatal to several, has terminated, as was expected, in 
their acquittal. It was found impossible to substantiate their par- 
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tieipathvn in tlie outrage, ami they have obtained full legal obsnlntkm 
liom the guilt and consequences of flic transaction. 

S, though ho has had a fortunate escape on this trial, was* 
as we leant from a native paper, detained bv the Magistrate to be 
forwarded to Furreedpur to answer for a similar charge in that 
district. 

So far as these native gentlemen were supposed to lie im¬ 
plicated in this breach of the peace, the enquiry lias terminated 
in their favour, and there is nothing more to bo said in rd'erpuce 
to them. But it is manifest, that, the four or live hundred club- 
men, who were assembled in hostile array at the village, and who 
fough. each other without any motive of personal hostility, must 
have been brought together through tlie agency of some men of 
wealth and influence. It is much to be regretted, therefore, that 
the Courts should not have been able to discover and punish the 
instigators of this outrage. The case has term mated without any 
advantageous result for the future'peace of the district, and tne 
impunity with which those who were really guilty, have escaped, 
is, we fear, likely to lead to a repetition of this partisan warfare. 
As regards the general tranquility of the country, it is to be deploreu 
that Government has not been able as yet to devise any umans 
by which it may be effectually secured from interruption by tin* 

feuds of the landholders, who are permitted to retain so large a 
body of armed men in their service, that the peace of a district 
appears to depend more on their forbearance than on the 
vigour of the civil power. The issue of any trial, that may V; 
instituted to bring the alleged delinquents in such cases to justice, 
must necessarily depend on the weight of testimony, and the 
remindars possess such vast resources of evidence, that the convic¬ 
tion of any of them would be little short of a miracle, yet it can¬ 
not but he the bounden duty of Government to maintain the 
poaee of the districts inviolate, and the perpetual recurrence of 
these hostilities, by which the security of life and property is so 
fatally compromised, reflects great discredit, on our institutions. 
The very existence of such bauds of men, superior in number to 
the constabulary force of, the State and ready at any moment to 


turn oiifmfc the bidding'of their employers, is an anomaly in our 
system. Slight not some hind of registration of the htityal# be 
found beneficial ?” Ibid., November 30, JS/f3, 

" An active and zealous Magistrate addressed a very able 
letter to the Superintendent oi Police, in which he observes:—- 
1 Thus a set of hireling or professional fighting men, generally 
strangers at the places where they nmy be employed, and so 
eho-a*n, as to lie lods liable to recognition, are fostered, who Irons 
the weapons they use, and the practices they pursue, are th u v a traifeed 
to dacuity in broad day-light. For instance, numbers of the re¬ 
leased prisoners, besides most of those who escaped seizure, are 
residents of I'.irreedpur and Pubna, and the more distant, parts 
of this district. They call themselves OhiUeebardors, take any 
kind of temporary employment, and from the immense number 
of persons thtni teniporarHy employed at the different factories, 
•iiid all kinds of tenure-holders, the district swarms with them. 
They ate to be had in bodies of 5, b, or 10 men, us the occasion 
may require.tend are thus entered in the papers, which have been 
seized'; vit\, so much to such, and such n Sirdar with his 1 buradd- 
'/^ of 5; S, or 10 men. 

The IWagistratii’s eommuivittUioh from which we have quoted, 
iis filled with Statements regarding the lawless proceedings of R 
and liia cousin G, who employed large bodies of these clubmen 
t,6 T.iiirart each other. It- was proved from tfe papers found in 
the Outcherry of the latter, that from 150 <*, 200 men were thus 
keptVh payd‘6r months,'that during this period of intestine war, 
village/^ were rope a Wdly plundered by the ad Ire rents of both 
phrties, tenu that throughout the range of country they occupied, 
the'Pblic’e Ohicen 3 were worse than usdbss, and the whole popu¬ 
lation ivas for Uichtlis completely at the mercy of these powerful 
and ! aWl 'M mi 11 dftrs. 

•'(’He c.tse of the notorious TV who appears to be the ft 0 f the 
ICnshrtagur Jisf net, 'aifonls another instance of the 'working of 

this system. Ilf April l&St, lie •determined to prevent 3fi\ _— d’s 

ryed-ft- fulfilling their contract, and sowing indigo in the villages, 
^hit'h- th'rWmtiidar hud 'sub-let to him, and he collected a large* 
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Ifodj' of untied ibtainiesT& lu theuneatdimft he wont into tin- ata- 
t ion to-watch the progress of events. Mr. W aottt • ioliDiinatiwu • 
to, the Magistrate of this dangerous ahd llbigal assembly*- iti&tii 
requested. that, some officer might be deputed, fo ascertain tltfH 
truth of'-the assertions. He resolvet 1 to r e pair to thc. spot buh&elh. 
and. in order to a,void any suspicion ou the part of the ■zermndurs, 
wont unaeeoinpanieti with iny of his Police Ottieess-. We luicf 
better; however, give the oarrative in the words, oi the .Jirinhipaf • 

witness, r ..i, , ,W,. / J.Uh 

'On our arriving within -a short distance of the first village, 
called B, we met some of the factory servants, and desired, tlo-m 
to go forward towards the village to see if any of the lattytsfa- 
would turn out against them, They approached the village,, 
however, without any of them making their appearance, The 
Magistrate at this time had some conversation with Some of the 
ryots of this village, and also'with a respectable-looking native,’ 
on his road from M. The Magistrate informed liim who he was, 
and in his conversation with the ryots, they told him of thmr 
willingness to sow their lands with indigo, but that they had 
been forbid to do so by the talookdar. We then proceeded through 
the village when 'laM/xtIs appeared. The Magistrate ordered the 
men who were with ns to seize on them. One ' man was seized 
with a latti hi his Hand, and the Magistrate ordered that'he 
should be brought along as a prisoner. We bad hot proceeded' 
further than fifty yards with the prisoner, when a number of 
lattyalb appeared issuing from, the Tillage, who pursued us . with 
menacing attitudes-. I then asked the. Magistrate, if he was''sa¬ 
tisfied., that, the village contained, armed men He said that he 
was so, and to avoid their nearer approach, he proposed we should 
ride towards the factory, which lay be lore us at a distance of two 1 
or three .miles. We rode on accordingly. Whilst doing so, i 
saw the laHmh rescue the prisoner,. -'whilst other* pursued us. 
We then appr ached the village of C, another village belonging: 
fcu this talookdar, when bauds of lattyala rushed out with mena¬ 
cing attitudes and abusive language. The Magistrate Was nearest 
to the village, and J saw a .-number of the laUyois pursue him 


with an a v id out intent of doing him bodily harm, which lie 
escaped l>y urging an his horse. We succeeded in reaching the 
factory without having suffered any injuiy. Two Gomitstahs, who 
had joined us, the one from I>, and the other from E, were also 
attacked, but effected their escape in safety. On the arrival of 
the Magistrate at the factory, he sent immediately for the Dana 
gah, who soon made his appearance. He was ordered to apprehend 
the head-servants of the talookdar, resident ' in the village. 
Shortly after liis departure to execute this order, he sent informa¬ 
tion to the Magistrate, that in consequence of the large assem¬ 
blage of armed men, he was afraid to approach them. On a 
re a oration of the same order, he apprehended two servants of 
the talookdar.' 

The Magistrate, after investigating the ease on the 4th of 
May, stated in hi? proceedings, that though the prisoners were at 
Krishnagur, that was no impediment to their issuing orders for 
the assemblage of the body of armed men, and that such an 
assemblage could only be got up by the order of the zemindars, 
and lie therefore sentenced P and N to six months’ imprisonment 
and a fine of 200 rupees. This sentence was confirmed by the 
Sessions Judge, but a representation having been made to the 
Nizamut Court, the proceedings were called for, and the Judge, 
finding no evidence to connect the zemindars with this riotous 
assembly, directed that they should be forthwith released. 

The Magistrate, whose communication we have quoted very 
justly observes: ‘With this report, 1 have been able to place 
before you illustrations regarding, lattyal* and their pram ices, 
which l trust are sufficient to remove all doubt regarding this 
hotly of men, whose conduct, is so injurious to the well-being of 
:t district, while their existence Is a disgrace to the Police of "66 
powerful a Government. But l am afraid, the system will never 
be rooted, until the employers are held responsible, as repeatedly 
proposed by niy predecessors, and until a law is passed making the 
principals for whose benefit the assemblage takes place, liable to 
punishment.' ” Ibid., December 17, L%6, 



“On tire 27t.h of last month, '.to reported a daring outrage 
attended with loss of life in the neighbourhood of Pubna. We 
have been several days in possession of further piirfcicn.lfl.fs,- bok 
the arrival and departure of the mail compelled iis to put pd 
their publication. The factory which was plundered is palled the 
S factory. The attack took, place on the 14th ami 13 th of dost 
mouth. At a few miles' distance two native ladies ieside, who 
hold shine large zemindaries. Their servants have been notorious 
for years as the pests of the surrounding country. Some dispute 
had risen between them ami Mr. K, who resides at the above 
named factory, with regard to lands of which he obtained posses- 
sion by a legal decision; this disappointment induced them to 
seek revenge. On the 13th ultimo, they sent about a thousand 
men, who took possession of some neighbouring villages, threw' 
forty or fifty boatloads of indigo-plant into the river, sunk all the 
boats, am) took away one of the village Comas tabs, who had not 
since been heard of. On the following night, the 14th, they sur¬ 
rounded the house, and at the first rush killed one of the Bur- 
ku ml axes, and badly wounded the factory Jemadar. They thou 
broke open the doors of a room, in which the cash was deposited, 
broke open the chest, and took away about fourteen hundred 
rupees. Mr. K was absent, but his wife and children were .in the 
house, and, with some servants, succeeded in barricading tho 
upper doors, and having a loaded gun, contrived' to keep the 
ruffians at bay. A'bohfc 10 o’clock in the morning, tlie Thanah 
Moherer happened to pass, arid seeing such a number of men’, 
came on shore, on which they walked away taking the 'lead body 
of the BurbindaK with them. Mrs. K then succeeded in sending 
off a message to the Magistrate and to her husband, who was 
forty miles from home at the time. The Magistrate arrived at 
about eight in the evening. On the following morning having 
been informed that another factory had been plundered, he pro¬ 
ceeded In that direction, but had scarcely gone a quarter of a 
mile before ho met the ruffians who began abusing him. He 
returned to the factory and took the Darogah, Arnlah, and all the 
Police force, he had with him, and proceeded to disperse or arres^ 
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i,he laityal «, who- remained >vher«: be hu4-seeh them Hcorrested 
some Of them, when seeing that-histfbree 'troa not so strong aa 
t/hey had supposed, they attacked him, killed the Darogah by hia 
side, wounded three of the Burk undazes badlv, plundered the 
Amlhlfs boat and sank it, and would have killed the Magistrate 
himself, if he had not made off quickly. ThejjS tlieu multi- 
piled and carried off the dead body of the Idarogafe. A number 
■of the twadi of the neighbouring -.villages ran into the faotbry 
ftxr shelter, and remained there during the attack, makinga dread- 
fill try, &nd it reflects no .shiall credit: on the Jady of the house, 
♦hrAt amidst the-terrors of her guested she preserved.her owuffer* 
titude. Had it failed her, she; and her children would jin all 
probabilityhave been murdered. 

For the lakt ten days these people had beOh known as plan* 
deters, and scarcely h planterm their vicinity had 1 escaped oxtor- 

4 t , i , I | ' > . i , > f ,t ' 

•tidn Of violence from them .' ■''' ' ■ ■ Jjl1 ' “ ; 

It W stated, that'the profits' of, the zeiffnidarieS, which sup¬ 
port those plunderers, are about Rs, 40,000 a year, find its the 
ladies- are childless, their revenue is emjpi%%d in supporting a 
body if armed retainers. It is gaid also, that they ha.ve'a friend 
at Cion ft, who helps 'them through difficulties! aud lias; amassed a 
large fortUnd by hbr influence over a well khoWn public officer. 

The Whole mischief may be summed ujj as follows:—- 

ff\vq men. murdered, one a public fimytionju’y, One man 
carried off unhurt rind concealed, four badly wounded- rnueh pro¬ 
perty carried off er desjirpy^l, and two. viHagps plundered. -All 
this within a moderate distance of the capital of British India, 
in a country which h$s not seen a .foreign foe for a ceqtury, and 
ivhich, ought to be j&s.wejl governed.and ,ties Jrom putivyge as an 
Spgli.tfkCoguty.” A #qrreqmidfi-tti.<f the, friend of Indki, 
'A'ttgfttst i0.,f8.£8- - ■ i; ’ > ..1 ; 


\y > Jt is reporteiMn the fftar, that another affray has takeff 
place in^Pu-bna. between the sp.rynutif.. of two . rich zemindars. 
The dispute arose out of a. contested chum to an estyte ; audh.y£ 






been attended with Jgas ofolifo.” of - rptUffi, Septem¬ 
ber 14,1^48. ■ : ••- >••;••.."•' " :>ilj K • 1 * 

.. ,{* Jv : i'-r/i;: • m ■ i t m! ; Hi m 'V U 

' ,«Thm Hindoo hHelligmctr reJ.ate$ jV dhpt the people of C 
have been thrown into a state ot grept al.arrn.Hy the- cjuan;&is e* 
two rich zemindars «f It, >wh« haves band, of about iliree. hum 
died laltyals or ciubrash each. JSo conflict has as yet taken 
place, as three, or four Darogahs are on the,spot, hut in the meant 
tame the'l&ttyaU amuse their .leisure by ,fcbe plunder of the p& s ; 
sengers and tjhe poor around. It is only by the accumulation.of 
such facte as these,^hat the necessity of reforming and strength¬ 
ening the Policy, of Bengal can be enforced on the ton lion of 
Government.'' - dbid., 0 , 1848 . . . 

“The Hindoo fntf$ig#nm S «fynnft- up,. that 'no steps boy* 
been taken to, .put an. ; end to the outrages'. perpetrated by the 
clubmen of the two zemindars, of fh who have how. been under 
• arras• for. three,■ weeb;s> nnJ'are . ; i».v^ssauf.ly .'occupied with plpudgr 
and spoliation.” Ibid., iS.pwmber $8, X8J$. ■ . 

v,-.'. ]£ !:• ;♦:! t : 1 ■'.:/• n .■ r. j • •: •: •' , -rrO- ■ I-.-h (j , 

“ The Hindoo Intelligence.?-, reports, that, th e Hands of latiyalf 
belonging: to the B, zeupiudam huge, dispersed the goimtry m 
.pursuance, of the orders of the |dagistfate, Hut I liis mea^uye hag 
done tittle service, au they have already committed several daudb 
tlCS. i ($■(&• j dJCCO'jnhc.). t f -?£>./&» '■ y,f t |., •>• /.■ >•'. ■„ 

VjThe zemiudai'i; £utcberry- of. 3J in .the^district ,q/ j?atua 
was recently entered by two hunched, armed men (of .a rival 
zemindar) who in. the course,of a few moments-;, burnt the, place 
dpw;n, and carried off whatever was,f^inil.the^e.y Hdd. y F,<ihriW-ry 
27 , 184 $. 

**The concern, of which -the factory in cptpstiori is m part, l)ad 
been,.during many years, in the hands of a gontreniaa of very 
respectable 3fre*»ch connections. Thu junior p^tnor of tips 
concern sold his share ui.rt to a pianfcey of great expenonce. ,i$ 








indigo nfiHirs; but- who, being obliged to reside At Calcutta, 
allowed the sole management of the concern to remain proiem- 
pore, in the hands of the senior partner, who met with opposition 
in the course of prosecuting his cultivations in the village' of A. 
Me mustered a few of the servants of the concern with a view 
to save his property from spoliation believing, that the M- — - 
people were meditating an attack on his factory or dwelling 
house! On seeing these preparations, they assembled a large 
gang of latfi/ufa, and both parties were on their guard against 
any attacks that might be nmde, Things remained in this state 
f«r a few days, aiid there not appearing any immediate likelihood 
of an affray;• although the laUyaho f M——and the servants of the 
factory endeavoured to provoke each other by abusive language 
to come to the scratch ; to Court, it seems, both parties resorted 
by petitions. Things remained in this position, when the pur¬ 
chaser of the share of the concern before mentioned arrived at 
the factory, arid being of a charitable disposition, he generously 
provided for a largo body of paupers, it is said, to the number of 
I.">0 to 200, by giving them a monthly pittance for their support. 

Such an unusual display of benevolence was mistaken by the M- 

people, arid induced them to resort to their employers, whom 
they advised to lose no'time to use the means of defending them- 
selves against the meditated attack, as they imagined, of the 
body of (attijah the planter had collected, and was preparing for 
a battle by feeding them well. Letters were thereupon despatched 
in different directions to people in villages, where parties of 
mercenary fighting men w'eve to be had for money, calling for 
immediate assistance. One of these missives was addressed to 
the Naib or fiomastah of P of Pergunnah 8, who is stated to bo 
at this moment engaged in hindering the cultivations of a concern 
called N; another was despatched to one G, who was engaged in 
opposing the aggressions of some persons on the cultivation con¬ 
nected with tho. concern of an oppuleut member of the Com¬ 
mittee of the Planters’ Association ; a third letter was sent to the 
Naib of L, the ijardar of the proprietor or malik of a small 
estate, why is building a now factory or repairing an old abandoned 
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one in the neighbourhood of the F concern * s fourth was h ( V- 

warded to O, Naib of Pergunftah if- the property of the 

wealthiest zemindar iu the district,of-, 'tv ho vs the terror of the. 

people, <t,nd no less so of the Police. The result nt send nig ;d! 
these letters was, that a body of 250 of the most stout and des¬ 
perate lighting characters was assembled, and posted in detached 

parties in the compounds of the residences of the M-people. 

Here they waited two days for orders to commence the battle; 
but the if——people finding that there was no apparent inten¬ 
tion on the part of the planter to proceed to such extremities; as 
they had gratuitously anticipated, they betook themselves to dis¬ 
charging their hired bands by offering them small pecuniary 
gratuities, which they disdainfully rejected as entirely imidWjiiate 
to their long established character. They left the 1 M- — - 
people in displeasure, and heartening themselves by resorting to 
intoxicating drugs, or rather liquor, we conclude, they formed a r 
determination to compensate themselves for their disappointment 
by turning out and plundering the first village, that came in their 
way. Dioturn-factmn, away they sallied into the field of opera¬ 
tion, attached the villages, one belonging to their very employers, 
plundered their ryots, and decamped with a large booty. This 
unto ward affair furnished the M——people the grounds of turning 
their discomfiture to good account, by laying a false accusation 
in the Fotfzdari Court against the planter, who was on the point 
of being placed in critical situation by the friendly officers of the 
Naair of that Court in favour of his adversaries, because he was 
his relation, as well as by the Thanah Darogahs and a host of 
perjuring witnesses, who collectively laid the facts on t he shoulders 
of the planter much to his disadvantage, and succeeded in com¬ 
passing their nefarious object. The plan ter hastened to the Ma¬ 
gistrate, who was fortunately in the interior at the time on duty, 
though at the distance of one day's journey, succeeded III laying 
bare the nature of the plot, that was formed against him by the 

M-people, and prevailed on him to visit the spot himself. 

He fortunately I’m- the planter did so without any loss of time, 
ami after a close investigation into the matter, ascertained, that 
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tho: was 'misre fab.r.*vi'tio«. o conspiracy ngiumd thd plaiitac.* 

en<l (.lie i/nwifwiit iva^, (li(0,Several;of the villains w<grd pun* 
ished,’’ A JJorrctipondcvJ of the CoroynercuU -Adv&rUwyp, Afavok 
quoted in t he Fi)U\n<i vf Iildi&, M:&r0h ($y - 



We hayo, extracted h'Pmmuunioa.ted article from the .Dai~, 
eulla Star -itpoft. the late .zenmidari trial, which contains sqm® 
carious .i,t$a>s of in formation. / Nofcv.dtbsMmdiogi the check which 
zeraitW-bivi JaMyidwit.dm received Irorn tire lata monster .trial, off 
Iti we h,eai' of. a. similar Goiliskm in ; anns. between 'a. ; 2 ieminclafre ; ' 
siding-' at. If a nd another at M in Ztliali fXughli, .for obtaining* pos¬ 
sesion of a disputed taluojc, . 'Che sum ; - that- will he expended, 
on hyth ax bribe;? to Amh.dXs, wi.fc^te§ges,- &?<., will not lull 

short:.of at least five; times the value of the property, which 
caused the. waGhwv-»dd.ta. : fchift the .gifilt, which the '.zeiiiindawr 
Mieur in the eyes of jQod and man for having been the wilful 
ip^trumeuts of; the untimely, death of three valuablehuman beings, 
and the amputation of arms or legs of ion more. We hear from 
a creditable source,, that the sum expended in R’s trial nearly 
amounted to eighty thousand rupees, a, sum almost equal to eight 
times the value of the zemindari, the possession of which led. tq 
the affray. The world may judge bow foolish and uncalou luting 
our zemindar friends are/ ’ Uhe I'rienJj?/ India, January 28, 

284'A V- ■ * ■«;..! ■ . ■ P ' | 

" A Correspondent of the J^iiglishnian declares, that another 
affray between two parties of qlubrnen has taken phmeat B : ——»— 
and it is slightly luntad, that two welt-known zemindars. arc im¬ 
plicated in the. aflhir. These affrays have already attracted the 
attention of the Government, and it is to ho hoped, that Lord 
Dalhousie wifi devise some plan for. their suppression more effica¬ 
cious than that at present resorted to." Ibid., July $0i 

" A Correspondent of tj/c iyaijli JuMWb &&&&$, that ‘ ^hc ip-* 
qjqjry inatiuityad jijdO’ Uiq,..fWrtticula|‘S ot the affray at 8—- * 
which wo utentioaed_. fast .week,, has tenniiuUed without any, 






conviction beyond that of the lattygls concert- It i» obvious, 
that ihe bazar was not plundered, in mere wantopness, and iti 
would perhaps be as well to enquire who benifited hj this proceedsng*. 

B-is not more than six miles from Government House, yet it 

has been found impossible, even though the utmost exertions of the 
Jtfagietrnte have been used, to convict a couple of. zemindars, 
whom every man in the zillah knows to have been the moving- 
spirits in the transaction. In a former instance, the deliverance 
is said to have cost nearly Rs. 50,000, and” the accused, therefore 
paid in money at least for the slaughter caused by Ids servants ; 
but in the present instance there has not been even the penalty ol 
law expenses." Ibid., August 184-9. 

" *.?(''I* •- tt&l 'X'*) • c! (} J ~‘f;" - v J: i *.»! :a\ ktiwif-t **j 4 :'>*■{ >2 fix' 

" The subject was brought under the special notice o*. the 

Superintendent of Police by a fatal affray, which took place in 
the district of Jessore last year between the agents of a respect¬ 
able farm and a native zemindar. The agents held a form of a 
ten-anna aha re of an estate in the district, and wished to sow- 
some of the lands with indigo, which the agent of the six-anna 
share was resolved to resist. Both parties prepared to carry out 
their wishes by force, and mustered their IdMyals or armed re¬ 
tainers. The preparations for this breach of laws was made with 
eoph deliberation, that information was given to the Police Autho¬ 
rities some day’s before of the probability of an affray. As soon, 
as Messrs. C, G, and Cods men began to plough, the opposite party 
attacked them, and a genera) engagement ensued, The mm from 
the indigo factory being armed with, fire-arms, put their opponents 
t r, flight, after having killed one man and wounded another* 'Un¬ 
fortunately through some mismanagement of the case, Ihe parties 
ip this nefarious affair were released and escaped with impunity. 
The principal aggressor or rather instrupient was acquitted !; and 
in .the present state of the law, the instigators could not be 
reached. 

Though this affray occurred last year, it has only just been 
brought fully under the public notice by ihe publication of the 
Report, and as this system is still in full operation, the subject iss 
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one of deep and painful interest. TWat society should be in sufih' 
sa state; fis 'fo allow the' dcCftrrCU'ce of sttich scenes within a hun¬ 
dred milefc oif ! the metropolis, nearly a efcutu'ry after the' battle of 
Plassey, is riof only'Very' extraordinary, but reflects the highest 
discredit on 6rir institufibns.GtThef'ri are few indigo factories riff 
provided with a biddy Of arnieVl re tain el's rerid V to take' the 


at command of 'their masters, whose 'salt they may' happoti 
for t,fie time fc‘ be eating, arid few zerliindar'S, who' hare nob a 


similar brigade of clubmen. "If ahy dispute arise between these 
classes, it is not referred to the constituted au'thnrit.in&, hut 
sbttled by the strength and giiiews' of ''their Hfepbctive retainenri 
But the latt-yalB are not exehisivrity employed in deciding tbb 
disputes between zemindars and indigo-planters. The zemindar 
frequently' employs his" forbe to crierce'a neighbouring landlord, 
arid the lawless bands at the factories are often employed in the 
aggressions made by one planter on riiiother, it appeal's scarcely 
credible, though ‘an actual fact, that'in those 'districts"which .have 
been longest*, under our dominion, and in 'which o'rir political 
authority is most thoroughly * fektablifehed, the power of the laws 
is weakest, and tlic spirit of lawless violence nibs t prevalent and 
successful. A larger body of armed ‘riteri' is' retain rid by private 
individuals to commit breaches of the peace,' than- the* constabu¬ 
lary force paid by the State to main tain it. They''public authori¬ 
ties are. openly’ set at defiance. The first object'of all'ObVc 5 rh'-‘ 
merit, that of establishing the supremacy of law, is defoaXcid ; 
and those districts in Bengal, which contribute; nios'f'largely fo' 
the production of indigo, are in such a state of di:Wga;K'i'iriitidn 
from this .cause, as would liave been considered disgraceful miller 
a Mahomed.'in Government, and held up to view as tlie most' in- 
controvertible evidence of its imbecility and vieioiisuess. Ills 
no hyperbole to affirm, that the power of Goverimient' is most 
distinctly recogn ized and felt in the JulTuhdar Dboab than in the 
die,fri‘“t .^f Jcpsure. . , . - . 

J,t appears rather to .be on .the meroafe/ as . wc And Mr. 
Dajppier ‘particularly regretting to. observe, that the practice of 
providing lafiyalu or clubmen with fur-arms is beeouim'g more 




common/ So groat is the demoralisation, which this system 
spreads - through all classes of the natives by the constant'."exhibi¬ 
tion of Jawless violence, by the abeyance of law and equity, and 
the too frequent, triumph of force and tyranny, that the hope <rf 
social, moral or -intellectual improvement in the districts in which 
it prevails, is faint indeed. These armed retainers are the ready 
instruments of oppression in- the hands of their employ era, and 
thousands of deeds of darkness and cruelty are perpetrated fey 
them, which never reach the ear of the Magistrate. One of the 
most pressing duties of Government is the suppression of those 
companies by the most energetic measures. They should be imme- 
diatedy and imperatively disbanded under heavy penalties, and 
in every instance in which an affray or outrage is committed by 
them, the rerd principals, their employers, w-hefclie* Native or 
European, should be visited with signal punishment. At present 
those who are the real cause of these sanguinary conflicts,, arc 
suffered to escape, while their instruments alone are brought 
before the Courts, and too often escape from the difficulty of se¬ 
curing a conviction.” Ibid., October ij| J.SJf.6. 



" A variety of papers, statements, and petitions, have just 
been published, the object of which is to prove that the Judge 
of Jessore has forbidden the celebration of the Churmck Pooi-di 
throughout fei£ district. • Interference- with the religion of any 
party is, of course, highly object tenable, and even the abominations 
oj the swinging festival may possibly be brought under that de¬ 
nomination, but we imagine in this case it will be found, that the 
punishment inflicted on the Nnib was not for swinging himself 
t v which is, c* course, a matter he never attempted) but for com¬ 
pelling others to do so. In-almost' all places, the cu-dmi is nmo 
kept v.p by actual wmpuimon on -the part 6f the a&toi'fldttr#. 
Xn Seram pur at the last celobra, ti on , a dospe rate attempt was 
made to frighten three husbandmen 'into the 1 performance -of the 
ceremony, and one of the men received a severe \vound : on hk 
head for his resistance- ■: Whafevef .may be the right,-of official 
functionaries to interfere with -Hindoo.eeromottf<t 9 ;it is undent*- 


6( Uy their duty to prevent torture or compulsion of any -kind, 
ami this Mr. James has endeavoured to effect," Ibid., July XGih> 
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“ A (vOTrespondehfe of the Englishman giver the following 
itisfca-mee ©i' the eternal quarrels between the zemindars and 
planters,- which seem to extend even beyond the grave 5 ,j -' 
p'drforiMlig the las* Bad offices to our poor friend Russels: r&iiJ&iuft 
ati S—*-}*#« were much annoyed by-th&.zemindar. This worthy 
would' not' allow a grave to be dug, although m European had 
before been buried oh the spot, and hU nifitumve w<m so effectu¬ 
ally lumlj that the ryoterefuAed to mil planJcs, although lots in 
ike village. We were ultimately obliged to use the doors, and 
bury him in the compound. The object, of course, was to extort 
»M>*»ey.‘ So much-for being loved by the natives, which they say, 

he Ib'id*/ Mi%y IS49* 

„ ._•.■■ — 1 

.. . d j • • ' it 

^ As frequently Imppens in some parts of Bengal, the ryots 
and tenure-holders of a certain village and itsmevghbourhaod 
were divided into two parties, the one consisting :oi the .partisans 

and adherents of Mm , --.shareholder ©f the aemindari, 

or —zemindar as he was termed, and the other of those of the 

G-hoser, the-aemiiukrsi One Asao and his brother Mahik, 

■who lived in one homestead and held under the Ghoses, .had a 
quarrel with one Kalidas, a substantial ryot on the " 8 side, 
relative to the common boundary between their respective plots 
of ground; and some effort had been made by the- people 
■to make Asan give up his^'ote to EAUdas, or to enter into aemvia 

relations with the--. Nothing, however, came of this for 

many .months, until one morning early four or -five lattyaU of 
tbe——V party earn© to Asan’s homestead on some vaguely «*•» 
plained errand. Most of Asan’s. neighbours were, like himself, 
adherents ©f the Ghoses but on© or two, and among these a man 
called Ksafi Mahomed, whose hari (house) was only two or three 
hundred yards distant from that of Asan, belonged to the— * 
faction. The laityaU apparently not succeeding at once in tijfct 








mission to Arias, retired for a rimcvfo the hm“i of-their friend;, 

Knfi Mahomed,'sending m-'-anwhiie amessage to flu?-V' G.ui- 

flbenyi Two or three hours passed, A«au mid his hroiln r 
Marik, having- taken their mid-day meal, were' resting in their 
ban, whew suddenly an uproar occurred—lour «V live men rushed 
in to -seiT&s Asaa and Marik, who then found, that some 100 <*ij 
150 men had come up to the assistance of th r {afiy-aki .of the 
morning, ltd were approaching in force from the south aide Itt the 
attack of the hart. The brothers attempted to escape, and 
Mimik was fortunate enough to get ay ay on the north; but Aran 
was laid hold of by the men. a tel was carried off ih triumph to 
the main-body of the assistants, who were collected lira famgla 
miming east and west on the south side of the hari Mamie 
then came up with some of the Ghoses party, whom he had 
hurriedly collected, and, seeing his brother a prisoner in the hands 
of the enemy, rushed forward to save him. He. was, however, 
almost immediately speared by two men in succession. Ot.i this 
Asangot. free am! laid hold of one of them, but was beaten off, 
himself receiving a slight spear-wound in his head. On Minsk's 
falling, the cry was raised that a man had been killed, and as is 
usual on such occasions, the attacking party fled. Manilf died a 
few minutes after he was stubbed, and thus ended the conflict ns 
suddenly as it hud begun,” The OaievMa- Revieio, vol. LUC p. 85-fh 

Sir George Campbell in his -Administration Report, 1873-72, 
observes It has been said that in Bengal the rich and power¬ 
ful have 'been less restrained, and the poor less protected than in 
other provinces, and up to that time this was so in the most 
■literal sense of the word. There was in the interior of Bepgal 
» lawlessness and high-handed defiance of authority by people, 
who took the law into their own hands by open violence, which 
would not have been tolerated for- a moment in any other part; of 
hid in,” 

■ ‘ •. ■■■■ . , -* ]}}a ‘ u -r . ■ ,f„ Gy,’•. ; ■' C{>, v >:cY 

In the middle of the year (1876) there was a serious ease, 
of affray in the district of Jeasore. One of the-—zemindars 
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was .mplieafod, convicted, aim! titiec! Rs, 500. The die'fbndanf apr 
pealed to the H:gh ( ! ourt, which has upheld the judgment of the 
Session** Judge. In passing their judgment, Justices Jackson and 
MeDonnel quote the following observations of the late Justice 
Nof-nia-ii: * \\ hero riot and bloodshed take place < las the 
result >ot a stand hip- fight betsveeii tlm partisan^ of 4,wo rival 
zemindars; where, as is too often the case, and as the Magistrate 
has found was the ease here, Inttyafowe- employed on bo^t sides, 
there can be little- or no doubt, that the riot is, if not for the 
benefit of. at least mainly instigated dry, the • zemindars '-or their 
agents. In thesfe tibsenations Justices Jackson and McDaniel 
eoneiir. The Judges are right;" The Hindoo Patriot, February 

1% mi. 



"The following- sent to 'us by a correspondent,. who says he 
hasma.de careful inquiry into the matter, seems to require official 
investigation. We cannot ourselves vouch for the facts, and we, 
therefore, suppress the number, which professes to fix the 
charge:— 

‘ A case of very senbtts outrage, assault, and wholesale loot- 
ing of property, committed upon a number of villagers by a 
zemindar's Naib in aii estate registered as- Lot No.——in the-—, 
is now under inve.Hii_gai.ion bv the local Police by order of the 

Deputy Magistrate of-, who happened to bo in his circuit in 

that quarter, and was an eye-witness, if not of everything, at least 

of the 'V'-ult of the violent and inhuman assault. Lot No,- 

appertains t.o the-— Sub-division of the •24-Pergunnnhs. It 
appears that the Naib owed a grudge to a Gonmstah or Superin¬ 
tendent of one of thy Chouks (sub-let portions) belonging to the 
lot; arising IVoni some civil suits carried on between them for 
sometime past, in which the'latter was a winner upon good evi¬ 
dence as fighting for the just rights of the ryots under las charge. 
Several false criminal charges instituted by the Naib against the 
chentk Superintendent after the termination of the civil suits, 
also fell to the ground The animosity, or rather the feeling of 
revenge, on the part of the aonaiudar's Naib; became the more 





intans*, and found ven* in the followingatrociousdeed; About, a 
hundred laltyih cntefetPa iVdv day? a^v tke-liulu vi.Ua|b wliAitetff 
the fyots and the vJtouh superintendent had offended tho dignity 
of the zemindars Naib, robbed the- poor people of every thing they 
had in earth'—mefca-lie plates; beds, the ragged winter coverings, 
rod, of ahum-, all that oibrsr found in the shape of ready money. A. 
mure'wretched state;-we- lean;, out 'scarcely • bo imagined, than 
that to which the villagers are reduced. Some idea can bo formed 
of the batina of the assault committed ii'otn t.lio la at,, that seven 1 1 
had their heads broken, and that when the Deputy Magistrate 
arrived at the spot, he afcisfcfed iti person in applying cold water on 
the head of a person weltering in blood in a senseless state. That 
speaks much for the Deputy Magistrate s humanity, but ■ un for¬ 
tunately, in the face of strong'evidence as to who wore the perpe¬ 
trators of this barbarous and lawless outrage, ho gitievly ordered 
an investigation of the case by the local Police for a report'd' the 
r e»uh tb him in due course. Very little hope is cntertauiod by 
the sufferers of Any relief conning to, or any punishment ever 
reaching the offenders from t.no stop taken by the Deputy Mapis• 
tratc The measure adopted is considered by the people concern¬ 
ed as simply ridiculous, and for reasons which few readers need 
to be reminded of. To the depredations already enumerated, the 
setting tire to the hut cm huts of a poor family remained to bo 
added. 'Some' »it \ftgertf measures, it is hoped, will be taken v'ibh 
out delay to bring the culprits, to punishment, and, if possible, 
some kind of rialief to the-friendless'victims .of proverbial zomin- 
dah rapacity and cruelty.’’” The Indian' Ddilij A- eW,- January 
0, IS??. 

“We would venture to invite the special attention of the 
Local Government tb the' cane of illegal imp risen blent ot a ryot 
and of a fined resistance to liis release bv a party sent out for the 
purpose by a Magistrate, v. hieh is reported to have recently occur¬ 
red hf the -Sub'-divistpri of the Buckorgurtgc district. The 

.Magistrate’s persdtiwt servant is said to have been killed in his 
aiitcnpt to rel vise the prisoner. v\ lii'ii the Police, who had been 





specially charged with that duty, fled at the show of resistance 
made. by fcM zemiudur’s hi.lt yah" The /ndian Mirror, March 9. 
tS7(t. (See The (Hitmen the Zemindar* and the ItyoU.) 

‘ ' i --— . . ,. h - Tf .i.. 

jP|{ Value. [>f Land is Jhie to the Labour of the Ryot, 

wud not to tk> ft.ejjensf.Utu'e .of ll&pital by the fte-Mlndar. 

Wu have already said, that there is u strung desire in the 
minds' of the zemindars to appear before the public and the 
Crovmmront as philanthropists. No one will deny, that cultiva¬ 
tion has' - increased since the Permanent Sett lenient, and that 
thereby -the value upland has also increased. Although the noble 
expectations built upon t-heru by tho father of that settlement 
have, been utterly disappointed, yet they boldly come forward to 
take iipun themselves the credit! that it is-due .to fclie/r axpcmthtuvo 
of capital. We shall enumerate one by one the several causes, 
that stand in their way of making improvements of their estates. 

Findly.—rBy tho nursed sub-letting system, almost ail large 
zemindars have let. out their estates thereby reducing themselves 
to the position of annuitants, and have no concern with 
them except that of receiving the. permanently fixed jumma. 
They have, by that course, given up all hope of sharing in the 
increased value of land. Is there any such tool in this world, 
who lays out capital, and expects nothing in return ? And making 
improvements of the estates from charitable purposes is out of 
the (jja-cKtioii. They will waste away tens arid hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of rupees in their sons and daughters’ marriages, rmutch.es, 
ami so forth, but they will not lay out a single rupee for .making 
improvements of their estates. 

Secondly .—The division and sub-division of an estate among 
a numerous co-sharers are also one of the greatest obstacles, that 
stand in the way of improvement. Any one who is acquainted 
vri,fh the .feelings.towards each other amongst them, will easily 
perceive, that it.is vain to expect them to work together and to 
do anything fpr improving the corn!it ion of the ryots. To throw 
light upon this point, we crave the permission .of our readers to 
quote tin following, lines from the Administration Report of 




Bengal for the Y^a'r 1ST 2-73, p. 4-0. .“Another subject of im¬ 
portance has also been recently under the consideration of f*u- 
v eminent, in connection with the rent disputes and the many 
social and political difficulties resulting from the way in w hie St 
land is now held in Bengal. It was brought to the notice of Go¬ 
vern ufent that., as a consequence of the practice ot sub-dividing 
and sub-letting, each tenant had now very commonly to pay his 
rent to ' two or many more thau two masters.' The hardships 
and harassments to which the practice of shareholders collecting 
separately subjects the tenant, had also frequently come under 
His Honor's observation in different, shapes, and, as has been 
noticed, a ease of the hind was one of the principal causes of the 
Pubita disturbances. The Lieutenant-Governor has repeatedly 
observed how nearly impossible it is for landholders to. do their 
duty when their estates are split up among so many undivided, 
and oyor-ia-pping interests. The Lieutenant-Governor, therefore, 
requested the Board of Revenue to consider whether sonic reme¬ 
dy should not be applied,by legislation, and suggested the possi ¬ 
bility of reverting .to the rule of the Permanent Settlement, 
under which the proprietors of a joint undivided estate were 
required, to elect a manager, who should have the exclusive 
management of their lands during the continuance of his appoint¬ 
ment. On this the Board consulted the Commissioners and 
Local Officers, who were ‘very.unanimous in deploring the evils 
and hardships ofthe present system'; but they were not gener¬ 
ally hopeful as to the probable result of the remedy proposed, or 
of any. pthor remedy.'’ 

Now suppose that one of these co-sharers is really anxious 
for making improvements of the estate. But what he can do, 
while the others are opposed to him ? It is impossible to expect, 
that he will lay out the whole capita! required for making onch 
improvement from his own pocket, and' appropriate the whole 
profit arising therefrom to the exclusion of them. If any one 
dares act iu this wav, lie is stive so pick out fresh quarrels with 
fh Ain. 
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Tkirdig.—KUn oat every ru-e-helil Throughout Bengal is a 
very large one/ and consequently 'owned by several zemindars.. 
Tliejr hostile feelings towards each other in consequence of boun¬ 
dary disputes are too strong for them to work together for bet¬ 
tering the condition of the ryots Instead of making improve¬ 
ments of the- estates, they often quarrel With each other. v They 
will waste away thousands of rupees in keeping" 'or hiring latfyals 
f.o- fight each other for a few Vafds of land, and stand sinners 
fetefore < Jod and rnan by killing their brothers, shedding their 
blood, and committing thousand other atrocities,' blit they will be 
the last men m the world to lay out a single rupee for making 
Improvements of their estates. 

Fo-urthly.-^- -The sole object of" the Putneedars, Dur-putnee- 
tiars, Se-putu cedars, &u., is nothing but to squeeze the life-bl'bod 
om of the ryots. Kvdn before they purchase their estates, they 
devise the best means for enhancing the rents of the 1 cultivators. 
Far from having any knowledge of the conditions of the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement they do not know even the name of the father 
of that settlement. They look upon their estates as the goose 
giving them golden eggs every day. They never dream of laying 
out capital for making improvements of their estates, and better¬ 
ing the condition of their ryots. 

Fifthly .—The most powerful of all causes, that operate 
injuriously upon the zemindars, is their luxury. They are so fond 
of it, that even the vast annual income bequeathed them by their 
ancestors not nnoften tails short of meeting its demands. Thus 
the money, which should be spent in making improvements of 
the estates, is wasted away in luxury . A noth or baneful influence, 
which it exercises upon, them, is to make their constitution -too 
delicafe for taking any trouble ponsequent on good management 
of their estates, Accustomed from.infancy tq live idly aud lujui-. 
rumsly, and to walk in their compounds, it U vain to expect, that 
they shoukl take tlm trouble of making enquiries into, the cpndi- 
fioti of the ryots tu,id .into other circum Tauces of a like natuie, 
rmd superintend the construction of roads, embankments, and 
other works of public utility. 


ignorance of the zemindars is out -the- least 
obstacle in the way of •im,proveiBoh& They ahvays thick, that the 
•more- they are dre&dbd by the ryots, the bettor fat" them/ This 
prejubi:ib opoT-HtbS so injuriously upon- their roiiids; that.they* 4o 
iiorafc all shrink from ruling their li ttle kingdoms with iron sceptre 
—-from trampling them down itpdor their feet. "We- nre y 'it raid, 
we may be discredited when we states • that there are too many 
zemindars in Bengal, who look upon the advancement, and pros¬ 
perity of the ryots as opposed to theft interests. Their jealousy 
of 1mpstrting education to them is notorious, Oonsecjuentiy it is 
vain to expect improvements from those,who cherish such thoughts 
la their minds. Again when wc think -of their knowledge of their 
estates—of the condition of the ryots, agriculture, their extent, 
and so forth—we are not at all surprised, that they do not return 
a single rupee to the land from which their vast income-).*derived. 
lUost zemindars have never seen their*estates; while those who 
make a tour through them, do so with the sole object of enjoying 
pleasures and filling their pockets. 'However we rotisk admit 
that there are a few zemindars, who first lay out capital in putting 
khab, making embankments, and in other works of a like nature, 
but as soon as they are completed, they exact at least double the 
expense from the cultivators. So strictly speaking they cannot be 
said to do anything for improving their condition, Thus IVoin 
whatever point we view this subject, we cannot but Come to the 
conclusion, that the increased value of land is not due to the ex¬ 
penditure of capital by the zemindar. We shall prove, that it is 
due to the labour of the ryot. We need hot make any further 
remarks , we have only to place before our readers ■the following 
passages in support of them. 

One of the numerous evils attending the'Permanent Settle¬ 
ment is, that "while the laiid itself is constantly increasing in 
value, we have lio corresponding contribution from that increase in 
adding' to defray our public expenditure. If the land in olden times, 
when the'soli was cultivated in the rudest manner, was able to 
maintain its poor and defray all the expenses of State, ordinary 
unit extraordinary, why should it not do as 'much now. with all 


oar improvements m sciences and arts, m>. dour vast and varied ex¬ 
perience of tbo capabilities of our soil and climate d To this it 
will, no doubt, be answered, that the population of the country 
feas largely increased since the period referred to It is forgotten, 
however, by those, who put. forward this plea, that the value of 
land has increased in quite as great a ratio as• the population; 
that the laud has derived additional value from this increase of 
population, and is now quite as able as it ever vy»s to meet.all the 
demands that may be made upon it. It may be alleged, indeed' 
that this increase is due to the enterprise of the landlords. This is 
not the case, however. Increased value .is, no doubt, given to jam! 
by the security of property given by the British administration 
iu India; by the increased facilities .of communication, such as, 
rends, canals, &c„ constructed and maintained at • the expense of 
Governmentby railways guaranteed by its faith; and lastly and 
above, all, by the. labour and exertions of the ryots, and not by 
the expenditure of capital by the zemindars. 

Whatever, iu fact, increases the fertility of the soil on the 
one hand, or decreases the cost of production on the other, pro¬ 
portionately increases the value of the loud...It is population, 
with its necessities;, which in the first instance gives land its 
valpe. In the earliest stagos of society a few wandering tribes 
occupy .a large territory, and land is almost valueless. As .popula¬ 
tion ipeveases, land is more appreciated /and flocks and herds 
supersede the less useful animals of the chase. Alter a further in¬ 
crease of the population, and when cultivation has been resorted to, 
a pew and distinct value is given to the land. It is evident,•.fchnrQ- 
foxe, that population is the source of all value inland. Without 
population there can be no market for agricultural produce, and 
without a market, the produce and the land from which it is raised, 
are alike valueless. The further removed the land is from a market, 
the less is its value; the nearer and better the market, the move 
valuable the laud. 

In the Western States of America, laud is cheap and.popula¬ 
tion sparse as you proceed towards the sea-board, population 
becomes denser, and land more valuable. In Australia, it is sauf 



land near centres of population i$ let as high ns 7s, I Os, niid 
even 20s, an awe, the tenant fencing- and clearing .the lanJ, mid 
milking alt the necessary arrange am.uta} while usually good land 
is, in the intei ior bat atn distance from the market, let as low ,is 
two pence and three peace an acre, Hence it is clear, that pope 
i&tion gives value to the land. The hmd-owner, in met, need not 
spend a shilling on hn prove meets. Be may neglect his .property; 
he may lose sight of it altogether ; he may he an absentee; still 
its *'«,lu6,goe$ on increasing, it population settle in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and ho will ultimately reap the benefit pf this increase 
through no effort of bis own. It is evident,.tlieiot’ore, that il the 
land belonged to the State instead of to private individuals, 
income .and expenditure would be seU-adjusting, increased expen¬ 
diture caused by increased population, would be met by a corres¬ 
ponding increase in the rents horn land. By a wiae.imd benevo¬ 
lent adaptation of nature, the land is really capable of ejecting 
all the demands, that society enlarged ami elevated ay make 
upon it. The rule is, the greater the demand, the greater the 
supply. As in nature, the greater the..evaporation, the more 
copious is the downfall, the heavier the crop.(so h)ug as it is not 
carried off" the ground) the more is the .-fertilizing power .of the 
soil increased. In the tropics, where vegetation is most (oxana rif, 
the soil is thu richest, every successive crop having only served to 
increase its fertility. . As the plant by its roots takes up tend 
from the soil, and by its leaves .from the atmosphere,yo manufac¬ 
tures enrich a country as well as agriculture. Agriculture ex¬ 
tracts wealth from the soil, but with manufactures an. accession 
of population becomes necessary, and then a new source of wealth 
is added to that already in existence, and both help to enrich the 
soil that supports them. . i , 

Another evil resulting from our land system is thu stagna¬ 
tion of agriculture. .No one can, say that agriculture in India is in 
a satisfactory condition at.the present day. The evil effects of this 
stagnation .in agiicultpre. it.is impossible to overestimate, We 
know the effect of a bad harvest, as it bo-ipQS home to the experi¬ 
ence of every one. It raises the price of food beyond the reach 
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of thb poop; it throws millions of people: ou the charity of Go¬ 
vernment : it drains its treasury and thereby injures national 
credit: il vfpens the floor to further taxation ; it 'checks enterprise; 
it reduces the price of labour; it-puts to death lakhs of human 
beings; it spreads desolation and ruin over vast tracts of land ; 
1 : hits the arable hmds with jungles. A- good harvest, on the other 
hand, means [-heap food, cheap money, netv enterprises, increased 
demand for 'labourand higher wtiges; If these are the ordimiiry 
reatrlfti of ft single harvest, good or bad, it is easy 1 to imagine tile 
i^uHecJftetvPCs, that would follow a succession of each, in other 
vv-'-r b, '"from a permanent increase- or tfeereas© of the means of 
subaifctt’tice. Ttierb is no want oflnud in India;' there are hun¬ 
dreds of million#" of acres under cultivation, while at least one- 
third thereof is now lying waste; again there is no want of able- 
•rites' for bringing them under cultivation. It is the want 
of capital-— it is the exactions of the Zemindars, Malgarars, 
ari't T ddokdufs, as well as of the Goven'nheiit—which is the 
real cause of this stagnation ih agriculture, and the greatest obs¬ 
tacle ' to increased produce of the soil, dust imagine the wealth, 
that''all live labour now going to waste might create! What if 
increased production leads to low prices? Are we to keep down 
production in order to keep up prices ? Is it nothing, that the 
standard 'of living throughout the country would be raised, and 
that the mean's of subsistence would be ivithin the reach of mil¬ 
lions, whd can now barely keep their body and soul together ? 
And would not cheap food, which is so essential to cheap produc¬ 
tion, enable us to stimulate manufacturing industry, which is now 
gradually deepying iii this .country V 

Ho long Tus the existing cremindari system is maintained 
intact, we cannot believe, we are in our proper position as a 
people, while we allow a large part of our population to starve, 
bur resources to be wasted, and the land, which should contribute 
to «,he wealth of the country, mis-uppropriatod in the manner as 
it is at this moment, Unlike an ordinary commodity, if '-amicit 
be increased 'ifiVjuant.ity at pleasure. Its ownership is ti tmmo- 
"pOly. AVe'pride ourselves on being a people subject to one of 




the most civilized and enlightened nations hi the World, bnu \v« 
submit to an alwuluthm on the pat of Lilts land-owners, -which i * 

a disgrace to ear civilization. A land-owner in Bengal is endowed 
with tar more than sovereign power. A sovereign reigns for the. 
good of his people, a laiid-otVuer for his Own pleasure and profit\ 
The public may conconi thou (Selves much about the rigid* of 
property,. but the owners of property, need not give themselves 
the slightest trouble about the interests of.the public. Black stone 
Kiys that , every Englishman (we say imt only wv t;r . Engduvhjrian bur, 
every man) may claim a right to abide in his own country so long as 
he pleases, and not be driven from it, except .bv sentence of the law,* 
but times have changed since .Blackstorie's days. The fond-owner 
is the man in possession, and possession is nine-tenths of the law. 
The land is his, and he may do exactly as he likes .with in He 
may refuse to sell, let, or allow any one to occupy in He may 
consign a whole district t,o the solitude of a deer forest. He -may! 
clear a large territory of its population us he would exterminate 
vermin, when they, become-troublesome. Fifteen thou sand souls, 
without respect to age, sex, or condition, and for no fault of their 
own, were turned out of the Southerland estates in the early part 
of the present qenttiry. And this barbarity was■■■.committed itt 
open day, and in the. name of law. In Bangui thousands of ryots 
are turned every year out of their holdings for tic other hud i than, 
that of their being unwilling to pay increased rents, d’hote, who 
deny these facts, have no knowledge of the mofussil. But If one 
land-owner can act in this mariner, why not all : and since all the 
land is owned by some one or other, where are we to draw the 
line ? And if landlords have, as they maintain, legal right- to do 
so, it is clear, that the people of Bengal, Central Provinces, and 
Gucte, eitist merely on the sufferance of the landowners, who are 
truly masters of the situation; that as a nation we have no hmts 
standi, no common inheritance; no territorial rights whatever, 11 
The Wedmin'sUr ltafeY.fr. vol. •XXXVI fl.: Art, 'The Land Ques¬ 
tion in EngLmd; with ii few uetjessary alterstions; 'omissions, 
and additions. 

Begukilfon !.. !7'.*S, section 7 snvs:—If is w* !!-kiw-vu to 



zemindars, independent tnlookdars-, pKtl o-thfev j#ctnad- proprietors 
of land; as well a#cto the inhabitants of Bengal; Beliar. and Orissa, 
in general, that iWm the eerJjest times until the present, period, 
the public assessment upon the land has never'been fixed; but 
that, iwieording to established usage and custom, the rulers of 
these Provinces have, from time to time, demanded hii increase of 
assessment from the proprietors of land, and that for the purpose of 
obtaining this increase, not only frequent investigations have 
been made to ascertain the actual produce of their estates, but 
that it has been the practice to deprive them of the manage.thent of 
thv.-ir lands, and either to let them in farm, or to appoint officers’- 
on the part of Government'to-collect'the assessment immediately 
from the ryots. The Honourable Gpmt of Directors, considering 
these usages-and measures to be detrimental to the prosperity-of 
the eountr^ have,-with a view to promote the future ease and 
happiness of the people, authorized the foregoing declarations; 
and rhe zemindars,, independent tiatookd&ra, and other actual pro¬ 
prietors of land, with or on behalf of whom, a settlement has 
been, or may be,, concluded, are to consider these orders'fixing, 
the amount of the assessment m irrevocable, and not liable- to 
alteration by-any persons, whom the Court of Directors may here¬ 
after appoint to the administration of their affirms in this country." 
Mwtfbncmh -(hrida-to the R&venue Hegi^kdioniw, sol I., p, 3. 

“The Governor-General in Council trusts that the proprietors 
of land, sensible of (.he benefits eonjerred upon them by the public 
assessment being fixed for ever, will exert themselves in the euki. 
vation of fcbeir lauds under the certainty, that they .will enjoy ex- 
chmsively the. fruits.of their own good managenjent and industry, 
and that no. demand will ever he made upon them, or their Jnurs, 
or successersi b.y the present or any tutor® Government, for an 
augmentation of the public assessment, in cousequeime of Mm hu- 
proveinent of their respective estutes. ,J p- k : 

“ To discha rge the revenues at tire stipulated periods without 
delay or evasion, and to pwndiret themselves with good faith and 
moderation to words their dependent talookdars and ryots, are 
duties at all times indispensably required from the proprietors of 
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land, a.ml a strict. observance of those duties is now more than 
ever incumbent upon them, in return for the benefits, which they 
will themselves derive from the orders now issued. The Governor-. 
General in Council,-therefore, expects-that the proprietors of the 
land will not only act in this manner themselves, towards their 
dependent talookdrus and ryots, but also enjoin the strictest ad¬ 
herence to the same principles in the poisons, whom they may 
appoint to collect rents from them.” Ibid. 

Regulation II. of 1793 says-:—“In the British territories in 
Bengal, the greater part of the materials required for the numer¬ 
ous valuable manufactures, and most of the other principal 
articles of export, are the produce of the land ; it follows that 
the commerce, and consequently the wealth of the country, must 
increase in proportion to the extension of its agriculture. But 
it is nut for commercial purposes alone, that the eiicouvagemeiit 
of agriculture is essential to the wealth of these provinces. The 
Hindoos, who form the body of the people, are compelled by the 
dictates of religion to depend solely on the produce of the lauds. 

for subsistence_The extensive falure or destruction of the ei.qppjj 

that occasionally arises from drought or imimhitien, is, in conse¬ 
quence, invariably followed by famine, the ravages of which a to 
pelt chiefly by the cultivators of the sort and the manufacturers, 
from whose labours the country derives both its subsistence and 
wealth. Experience having evinced that adequate supplies of 
grain are not obtainable from abroad in seasons of scarcity, the 
country must necessarily continue subject to these calamities 
'unr.il the proprietors and cultivators of the lands shall have the 
means of increasing the number of the reservoirs, embankments-, 
and other artificial works, by which to a great degree the untime¬ 
ly cessation of the periodical rams may be provided against, mid 
the lands protected from inundation ; and, as a necessary cause- 
qnonce the stock of grain in the country at large shall al ways' be 
sufficient to supply those occasional but lers extensive deficiencies 
in the annual produce, which may be expected to occur, not-with- 
-Rtauding' the adoption of the above precaution to obviate them. 
To effect these improvements in agriculture, which must nccessa- 
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rfty be followed by the increase of every article of produce, has 
accordingly been-one of the primary ■ objects to which the atten¬ 
tion of the British Administration has been directed in its 
arrangements for the internal Government of these provinces. 

As. being vhe two fundamental measures essential to the attain- 
moat of it, the property in the soil has been declared to i>e vested 
in til'd landholders, and the revenue payable to Government from 
each estate has been fixed for ever. These measures have at oneo 
rendered i:t the interest of the prop lie I ors to improve* their 
estates, and given them the means of raising the funds-necessary 
tor that purpose. Thd property in tho soil was never before 
fbrmally declared to be vested in the landholders-, nor were they 
allowed to transfer such rights as they did. possess, or raise money 
Upon tho credit of their tenures, without the previous sanction 
of Government.” Quoted in Mr. Hectors Land and HaU- 
mtys vh India, p. Kb 

“ We know also, that in Bengal - the zemindars are tinder an 
obligation, which was included in their original engagements, and 
iii the settlement of the rent of their estates, to keep in repair 
the roads within their respective properties....The duty of main¬ 
taining the numberless smaller embankments was placed oiv the 
aeniiiidars, when the Permanent Settlement was formed—a de¬ 
duction having been made from the jumma to meet the expense," 
fht CaldtiiLi Review, vol. VIX.. p. 464 

That the zemindars have utterly disappointed the noble ex¬ 
pectations built upon them, will appear loin the following 
Extracts. 

" The system of sub- infuudation and su b-di vision, of joint inter- 
eSftSi accompanied by sev-ftrtdty of right, prevails-uni vet stilly through¬ 
out- Bengal. One result of this is a condition of complexity of 
btttded interests, which is probably without a parallel elsewhere. 

And H Still more seriotisl -corisequonoe is, that the so-called owner 
of the land has the least possible motive for doing anything to 
benefit it. It will be seen that the root paid by tho cultivator 
for the ure of the soil docs not go to one person bearing the 
character of an English landlord, but is distributed' among a scries 




oj owners, namely, the middle tenure-holders with the revenue- 
l*iyiug Z i ? i„Ui({ar at their head, each independent of the ethers, 
and each, probably, consisting of several parsons with indepen¬ 
dent. =rigbt» among tlmmaelvos. Why should one shareholder rnit 
of this lot advance money for improvement, the advantage ctf 
which, if any, will be shared in by many others over whom he 
has no control or influence to a greater extent than by himself ? v 
Ibid-, vol. UX, p. 368> 

“ 1 fear that there are very few instances of the zemindars 
laying out capital in that way (in making' improvements of their 
states)', the great improvements in the country fake place from 
the junction of the ryots in different labours, at least 1 have seen 
them making bunds across rivers, sinking wells, making water¬ 
courses from, tanks or collections of water, and undertaking many 
important works of that kind.” Henry, Emvnham, Esq. 
Aimmr to Question 0$f : . Minutes of Evidence, Revenue, 
Com mans, 183$. 

“ I believe it (improvement of land) is chiefly to be ascribed 
to the labour of the cultivators, and withont any assistance from 
the zemindars.” Holt M’kenzie. Ibid, Ibid. 

" If the zemindars or their farmers were in the habit of lay¬ 
ing out capital for the improvement oi their fluids, it Would be 
an object to retain them ; such a. zemindar would pay hisrevdap*, 
find would not mn a chance of being ousted ; but how few 
zemindars lay out the smallest sum in this Irfiinnei, how few 
fanners I The furraors, and indeed the zemindars too, generally 
collect, as •much as they possibly can, they make a very high 
nominal reut-roil, and then collect as near as they can to the 
amount; but it is almost always impossible to collect the whole, 
and their ryots are thus always in their debt, though fclte balances 
-are nominal.” Wdhy Jhckmn, Esq., Commissioner of Afurshe- 
dnhful. Papers Regarding the Consequences to t nder-tenumw 
of the Stale of m Estate for Arrears of Revenue, p. 40. 

The Friend of India, September II, 1850, in reviewing 
'The Laud Tenure of .British Ind.ia’ by F. Horsley Robinson 
•gajs ;—“ Mr. .Robinson Hag very, little respect for any oppp^Uipp 


te be raised, by the zgjniudam, Ho tolls i hem to beware iest 
they drive Government to consider how fur their deliberate 
uegleet of the implied contract to protect their tenantry, vitiates 
t hat con tract i tself, and With it the obligation to maintain the 
Perpetual Settlement. The menace is useless, until the people 
oi England .thorplighty understand the system, - When they do, 
the rights of the zemindar will be as inviolable as those of the 
Jamaica slave-holder, and no more.” 

“It was stated ift 1830 in Parliamentary evidence, that one- 
third oi Bengal was in a cultivated, one-third in an uncultivated, 
and one-third in an intermediate, state. Cultivation may have 
since increased, but it is to be attributed more to the exertions 

of the 'ryots than those of the zemindars. If the ryots ’had not 

been oppressed, wrung, and ground down, many a jungle now 

teeming with ferocious beasts would have been converted into a 
scene of smiling plenty, and the country would have gained in 
prosperity and happiness.” The Calcutta lieview, vol. VI., 

p. 338. 

O. H T. Crpsthwaito. G. says : r —" The cultivators have 

openly expressed to me their disgmst at the way we have aban¬ 
doned them to the zemindar, Tour settlement -is no settlement 
for us,’ they say, and it is the truth. It is notorious that discon¬ 
tent oil this point prevails certainly among one very numerous 
plasri ot our subjects. I have seen a good many districts in the 
jSfortJi. West, and it has been my fate to plod laboriously over 
huinh ads of estates, 1 eaiuiot call to mind a single instance in 
which one <>t these capitalist landlords did any tiling to improve 
his estate or better his tenantry. What tire rneiicvdeudet* 

v 

understands bv improving his • estate is increasing the rental. 
That he is very \\ illing and ready to do by every means in his 
powgr. 

There are. I thinlc, few of the larger landlords, who ever gi ve 
five rupees to a dispensary or a tneinorial, who do not amply 
•recoup themselves for the unwonted generosity by taxing their 
tenant*. Anything openly imposed by Government whether 
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income or cess—whether imperial or local taxation—is hi variabl y 
collected, perhaps, two-fold from the tenants, if they are not 
strong enough to resist.” Ibid., vol. LVI , p, 70. 

“ The truth is that any very general improvement of hind 
by the landlords, is hardly com paril>le... Were they ever so much 
inclined (to make improvements), those alone can prudently do 
it, who have seriously studied the principles of scion title agricul¬ 
ture; and great landlords have seldom seriously studied- anything. 
‘They might at least hold out inducements to the fanners to do 
v:hat they will not or cannot do themselves; ;M even in grunting 
leases, it is in England a general - complaint, that they tic up 
their tenants by covenants grounded on the practices of-an obso¬ 
lete and exploded agriculture; while most of thorn, by withhold¬ 
ing leases altogether, and giving the farmer no guarantee of 
possession beyond a single harvest, keep tire laud on a footing 
littlemore favourable to improvement than in the time of our 
barbarous ancestors. Landed property in England is thus very far 
-from completely --fulfilling the conditions, which render its exis¬ 
tence economically justiftahle. But if insufficiently realised even 
in England, in Ireland those conditions am not. coin plied with at 
all. With, individual exceptions (some of them very honourable 
ones) the owners -of Irish estates do nothing for the land but 
drain it of its produce. What has been epigrninmafieuliy said 
in the discussions on 'peculiar burdens’ is literally true when 
applied to them; but the greatest ‘ burthen on land is the land¬ 
lords. Ihd.iiruing nothing to the soil, they consume its whole 
produce, minus the potatoes strictly necessary to keep the inha¬ 
bitants from dying of famine; and when they have any notion 
of improvement, it usually consists in not. leaving even this 
pittance, but turning out. the people to beggary if not to starva¬ 
tion. When landed property lias placed itself upon this footing, 
it ceases to bo defensible, and the time has .come for making some 
new arrangement of the matter. Mill's Political. 'Economy, 
vol. L, p, SlS to 

With what greater force we may apply these remarks to tho 
Bengal zemindars. 


“ The* incr&ftaed rant® are'«.1 ho not to any outlay of capital by 
the proprietors in the improvement of their liutd#, but to Use 
cosistmotiou of roads and railways, the increased pressure of .po* 
'pulbuon, and the fiet 1 hot the peasants now fa!) back on inferior 
fjiiteiitios of' iiiml, and,. Urns by economical laws, raise the-rent-df 
the superior ones. Tire increase in the value of the laud is the 
unearned increment incident to a country in a -progressive state" 
l)r. Ilmitfivn Arnmni of Bengal, v ol. TE, pi 81. 

** i Alone! Haig explains his feeling in respect to Lho • zemin¬ 
dars in an observation, -which he makes to the effect, that they wiU 
riot vi tnrn a rupee of their rental to the State, to the ryots, or to 
the land, <i» any shape whatever. This observation is founded 
apparently on an expression, that in India, or at least in Bengal, 
the proprietors of land do not generally spend any portion of 
their rental on the improvement of their estates. It is a most 
important matter of enquiry, first, bow far, as a matter of fact, 
this impression is really well-foiltided ; and secondly if it be so, 
how far we can trace the causes of a condition of things so differ¬ 
ent from that which prevails in Europe.” Duke of Argyll, 
quoted iu the Hindoo Patriot, J unitary 19, 1874-> 

“The fact is and shall be patent to every mortal on earth, 
that nothing has been done by the -zemindars for the elevation of 
the condition, and for the-advancement - of the circumstances of the 
ryots, -nor have they contributed any capital or might for the in¬ 
crease of the productive powers of the kind. Ail improvements, 
if any at all, which have taken place' with, reference to agriculture, 
commerce, &c., are due entirely to the single-handed exertions ,of the 
'people themselyes, wlm alone are entitled to receive credit. 'They 
alone by their manual labour and by the limited income at their 
command, have been the instruments of developing the resources 
of the country. That Bengal owes nothing to her landlords for 
her agricultural.*un;l commercial prosperity, is a fact, which -the 
intimate friends of the permanent system cannot deny, and I 
challenge them to contradict or disprove my assertion. All that 
they might argue in favour of the system under comment, and to 
which they may expect our support, is, that it has fathered a class 
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of lauded aristocracy, which had no exi.-fence fee fore or under the. 
f>recoding rule.” Raha Uw?o-}*t'on(t$l Vki! ttkwjav s Ob$t-'/ *tw. lion ft 
on Rent Law, p. 6. 

“it is a matter of deep regret, that the Guyaruraeul r iu order 
to secure the happiness and welfare of the people, gave up for 
«,VPs all hope of increased revenue, and made Penuanbpt Settle¬ 
ment with the zemindars, but it never enquired how far they have 
fulfilled their obligations. Whenever a, ryot makes any .improve¬ 
ment, ami thereby increases the produce of his lands by his own 
exertions, the zemindar at oncer falls upon him, and enhances the 
rent by eveiv turn of the. screw; but he being rich or than Kuvei*-, 
the God of Wealth, only snorts reclining on his easy pillow, &«d 
then .awakes only to give him a sound beating. Has Government 
taken any notice oi ail this ? We say it has..every right to take 
notice annually of the improvements (if any) effected by the 
zemindar in his estates. The self-seeking zem indars vyill never do, 
their duty unless they are forced by Government to do so. The 
Sladava Sh'tmacknra, Karlik t£, ld80 llegim. 

« The awmiudari interest seeks tp set great store on the fact, 
that at the time of the settlement, a large portion of Bengal was 
jungle land, which has since been. reclaimed ; Ltit if the fact** 
woi'o enquired into, it would probably, be touud. that the reeluma- 
tiou of waste land. has.bean <luc more to the labour pf the ryot 
than to.any expenditure of capital by the zemindar...The Bengal 
zemindars do not contribute a fair share to the imperial revenue.; 
they are in fact reaping all the benefits derivable from living 
under a strong and enlightened Government, without paying any¬ 
thing like a due proportion of die cost of administering justice 
and of preserving the country in a state of security and peace. 
They have moreover paid no part of the outlay on public works, by 
which their lands have been improved. To the enhanced value 
of those lands, they have in no way assisted; they are indebted 
for if to the Government, which has given them security in the 
possession of their property, which has opened up markets at 
home and abroad for the sale of their produce, and whmh has pro¬ 
vided new means of communication by which those markets may 
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fcft reached. The other provinces of India, have to make up- for 
the deheitmoies of Bengal: amt it must bo admitted that they ac¬ 
cept the position more resignedly than might be expected consi¬ 
dering that it is through ‘no inability to pay move that Bengal 
now contributes fio little as compared with thorn, This mdiflor- 
eitce. or silent resignation, or whatever it may be termed, is much 
to be regretted; fur if the. other provinces were to take up the 
matter with any degree of unanimity and represent the injustice 
to them; the effect would Ire to. force a solution of the difficulty, 
and to strengthen the hands of the Government of India in- 
carrying out any measure, which might be adopted for that end" J. 
ftecta rx Land and Raihiayn in India, p. 5 and 11 

’■‘The whole history of Bengal proves that the third cause (of 
the improvement of estates bv the zemindars) is but seldom-a' 
component factor in the'progress of native prosperity. If pvo 
wish to find a just comparison to the landed aristocracy of this 
country and the management or mismanagement of’ their properties, 
even .Bourbonist- Franco, or Ireland in the time of Sydney Smithy 
will scarcely supply it; and we must go seek it in the latiftmdiii of 
decadent Horde, when' the wealth of the Country was drained 
away to feed the extravagance of the Metropolis, without a single 
recompensing advantage lo the great estates from which it Waa 
drawn. During the first sixty years of this century, we should 
have to add to that unpleasant picture crimes against peace aud 
truth, that oven ancient Italy in her less happy lays was not call¬ 
ed on to tolerate. As to the f wo remaining Causes (the system 
of settled Government and commercial activity introduced by the 
European race, and the weary daily labour ot the toil lag millions 
of the peasantry, to which the increased value of land in Bengal 
is, or may be, due, it is not at present necessary for us to discuss 
them. 11 The EngMshnikn, February 10, 1877. 

Tbe best authority on thin subject is Balm Nihiomid Muker- 
jee, wild is a zemindar, and. no doubt, a mast honourable exception 
to the rule. His views may be gathered from the following passage 
hi the Indian Mirror It is high time, says he, that the 
zeruimbvs should shake off .their indolence, and introduce into 




their estfliteB such improvements in agriculture as the.process of 
•««?iety makes eminently necessary. As tit present seems, most of 
•the zemindars are indolent, they do not take the trouble to enquire 
linib their concerns, bats entrust their whole affairs into the hand* 
of agents, as .ignorant as, if not more tyrannical than, themselves. 
Sf'be great curse of the present system, as vve gather from the 
pamphlet, is ignorance; and from it proceed these evils of absentee 
landlordism, which have brought disgrace on the system itself. 
Balm Nil Cornu! is impressively eloquent when he exhorts his 
brethren to remove this disgrace. It is evident that their intelii- 
■genee is not sufficient to induce them to study the laws of Govern¬ 
ment j hence it is that they rely for everything on their agents, 
whose tyrannical disposition they altogether overlook, money being 
their sole object—Those zemindars that do personally inspect 
thqif estates, look only to .the return .of their income, and- uevae 
iarn their eyes to the improvement of the.ryots or their country. 
There are landholders, who have not yet seen their,estates. J> 
The Ifvdyan Mirror,- August 9,180'S. 

“I t is to* be remembered, that this enormous increase of income 
(of the zemindars) has come, in almost every case, altogether 
■without exertion. The landlord often lived away from his estate, 
he made no attempt to aid the x’yot in clearing jungle, still less 
in -my more elaborate improvement. He himself bid u few rupees 
for a village at an auction, paid its revenue.nut of the rent, and 
sat by, until by the general advance of the country, its value 
multiplied twenty-eight fold. We may look round the wotld 
without finding another instance of a class thus enriched by a 
chance;” quoted \n iha Bengalee, J-idp 80, 18'IH 

Sir Ashley Eden iu his reply to the memorial of the British 
India** Association, on th - Public Works Cess, made the following 
remarks:—“ As regards the works of public utility executed by 
the zemindars and referred to in the memorial, Ike Lieutenant- 
Governor was not. aware of any works of irrigation constructed by 
zemindars in Bengal on such a scale as would justify the inference 
dr»\vu.' Quoted in .the-' Supplement to Ike Uiiuioo ■ Patriot f 
Mu #'W, . 1808 .:' 
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An Example. u On the west of Howrah, there are 20 or 25 
raarshes in the Pergn»n!i h* Boro, Mohinm, and Pygandashi, com¬ 
mencing from the eastern part of the .Dancuiii marsh, and extend¬ 
ing four miles to the north and south: of the Saticea Bead. There 
is no limit of the wretch educes of the people, who live on both 
sides of the I'oad, and in the marshes, formerly or the: north 
side these marshes had j unctions with the BulUr Khal, Bihoe the 
establishment of the sugar manufactory at Balli., the broken parts 
of vessels of nag-rigur {a hue kind of molasses.) and earth have 
twenty or twenty-five years since closed np the passages of water 
on that side, and again the railroads being there, that side hsa 
been completely shut up. On the south side, a small rivulet 
called Mohirarir Kiwi, rising from the Tetulkuli marsh, and turn¬ 
ing this side aud that side for ten miles, has at last fallen into 
the Canges on the west of the Botanical Gardens at Seebpur. 
This rivulet also is shut up herte and there, consequently except 
in the very hot. seasons, the waters stand in the marshes almost 
throughout the year. Up to this; time the waters are flowing oat 
through iti ibut the quantity! is so small, that one can scarcely 
see it. These marshes lie in the.estates of several ;zemindars. 

The Mohirariv Khal flows through the estates of-.—. Its 

course lies in the greater part of the estates of . Babuis. 

• Seven or eight -years since, the ryots; overwhelmed withaUstross, 

'complained to the Magistrate of-Hugh! i against the -Bomindai*. 
The Magistrate Saheb sympathized with the people,- ami forced 
the zemindars to efc-t-ihe Mohirariv Khal; they, having ehrufi up 

• -their eyes and ears, and -turned their faces, snip oho w kept tbo 
word of the " Khodabimd.” But some of the zemindars, through 
whose estates t-he khal passes, did not clear .the passage, which 
lies in their respective estates. Whom the marshes did uyt.iie 
in their- estates, they clearly saw' with their eyes wjAe open, that, 
clearing twenty or forty yards of Iho khal would benefit the; 
other zemindars; and. that -it was certainly, not good to pay atten¬ 
tion to that, while those -whose wealth bad been increased by 
clearing their own lands, saw that there ■*'as no possibility of 
convenience unless they paid a little P*4»’e attention and made 




especial attempts; that they would hare to spend more money 
in addition to that already spent; that their heads, which were 
already hot by talks and pleasures* would bd severely taxed with 
thoughts of cutting khals, and great impediment placed to their 
sleep-; that the • ryots* certainly suffered great distress, bht that 
they did so always—with those thoughts they ceased to cut the 
khal properly. The-endeavours off-..the Magistrate. Saheb and the 
cries o£ the ryots, turned fruitless. They* being disappointed on all 
sidiis, have- now become a little wise, A few days ago, some ryots, 
with a petition signed by 110 persons in their bauds, came to ns 
They think,,that we can do all if We mind it. The Government 
paid no attentionbig jiornindars pant ed to do what was expected 
Of-, us. Oh -fate l However if we can show a single drop of the 
o? the-poof to ihfi .. Goyertomeot, having thought this, we 
went to see with our own eyes their condition on Monday before 
last ifcpudny.- VVinn wu, sa w, arid the rpannor in which they 
oegerly .aareve and stood in distress around us, could not hut move 
even the. most stone-hearted. The zemindars have bound their 
hearts with stones so firmly, that .even the sounds of the cries of 
such poor people cannot penetrate them. On both sides,of the 
Sttlkoa Rofrd, there are 15 or 16 villages, as, Cona, &e. The fields 
in their .midst and on their north and south side, are blazing up 
like tire. Here and there are liougla plants, which seem like 
grass from a distance, but all those are merged under water. 
Cows mistaking these for grass, sometimes drown themselves by 
falling into them. The waters of some places are very dirty; poor 
people make use of them for various purposes without any hesitation. 
They are breathing the poisonous air rising from the marshes by 
dry and night, vet how they have up to this time survived, they 
only know. In the rainy season, when the marshes are sub-merged, 
the waters attack, the very doors of these poor, people, several 
houses fab •down, and the, snakes :of the marshes, coming to the 
villages, begin r tp strike the corpse wdti the sword,' During that 
time canoes are their means of. communication. It. is matter of 
deep • grot, that the zemindars should exact the vents of their 
sub-merged lands. Homestead and the .marshy lands have long 



airier been leased' together; when the- 1 ryots -wish to relinquish the 
marshy lands, they are required by the zemindars to relinquish their 
bo tries toads too. How many persons there ate, who can leave their 
dear homes I Thus complete ruin of the people comes from all sides; 

Now if the Government pay a little aliention, then, only the. 
prosperous days of the people may come. The Mobimrir Khal is 
km miles in length only because of its crooked course, else if it be 
cut straight, four miles at the maximum would well serve the ptnv 
pose. All these works including the bridges may cost- -from five 
to seven thousand nipess. If the khoi is out, intercourse with 
Calcutta by boats, and good marts iu the villages surrounded by 
the marshes, may bo held ; four or five -hundred rupees per an¬ 
num may lx- realized from the rent of fisheries. The ryots several 
times applied to the Magistrate of Howrah for this matter ; and 
they are ready to pay the above sum us rent of fisheries. This 
great work may be accomplished at such a small cost j the income 
of the zemindars may be increased by clearing the marshes; each 
of them is not less wealthy, yet the ryots are crying about from 
road to road. We especially request the zemindars of-—, that 
they should be a-little kind to the poor people. However we con¬ 
fidently hope find the erics of the poor will move with pity the 
heart of Government, and that they will find out-'such -means as 
will relieve their distress in this year. If the Government gain 
tile blessings of the people, their wealth will be increased,- there 
i* no doubt of that.” The Slmtava Shmuachcum, Jf'alymi %4.- TS77 
Heyint, 


The Rates of Rent. 

General Buies. “ The settlement is to be made, as far as possible 
in one net sum, free from any charges of mosbaira. zeniindari 
Arnfah, pool-himdee, Outcherry charges, or others of a similar na¬ 
ture; or being intended, that all charges incidental to the receipt 
of fhe-tenG W the hinds, and independent of the allowances of- 
thfc Officera of Government, and expenses attending the collection 
of ihe public revefiuc, shall be defrayed by the proprietors from 
the produce ot their lands. Meg. VHI,, 72. 





,, . .‘f in every possible-ease, all separate allowance* to-.tbe families 
and .codectiers of. the proprietors .o.f; laud; arete be abolished, and 
the provision for theiivma.iAti:aance Is.to'devolve upon the proprie¬ 
tors.” i- Reg. Mill,, 1793, 73. 

'"With respect to any of the existing established zomindaii 
charges such asj pensions., charitable ns- other allowances, which 
it’may be thought proper to continue; they shall be paid by the 
Gollm'ors, and the .proprietors and farmers of iand are to have no 
concern in them, unless.for special reasons of convenience, it 
should be deemed more expedient in any instance to entrust the 
proprietors: or fanners of lavid with the disbursement of them/’ 
Meg. VIII., 1793, see. 74. 

“ The standard for firing the future assessment mentioned in 
Section 68, viz ., the jummu of the proceeding year’compared with 
the accounts and informal,ion supplied by the■ Collectors, and the 
recommendation'of the Board of lie venue thereon, cannot be 
applied,however,.to thy.separated talooks, which have not hither¬ 
to paid any juiums, immediately to Government; nor is it to be 
understood to be applicable.to any instances where the actual 
produce of the lands may have been ascertained, In all such 
instances; tod in all separated tal.ooks, the ju:mma of which slhuif 
dcqriy appeal- to -have been fixed below the general rate of as¬ 
sessment of the Pergumvah wherein-they ate situated, the-assess¬ 
ment is’'to be regulated so as-to leave tb the proprietors'a provision ‘ 
for themselves and Tamil 103, equal to about ten per cent, oh the 
amount of their contributions to Government, -inhl tiding the produce 
of -naMhar, or other private lands, to be annexed to the toilguz'arry 
lands as directed in Section 39: and the tdiofikdars ■ whose jummu- 
may be raised by virtue of thil rule, arc to be informed/ that thOy 
may , ue in the D-?wa«ny Adawlat the proprietor, who fixed their 
jumnia, if they shall think thertiselves aggrieved by their payment 
being enhauo&l; contrary to -the • terms of a grant, which the 
zemindars had no authority to bestow on them," Meg. VIII, 1793; ; 
75 

Reg. AMI}., 1793, me. 39 rims thus-— ' The nmikar, Ui(t- 
rridr, nijjote, tod other private lauds, appropriated by the zemin- 



tiara, independent fc&lookdars, and other actual proprietors of lands 
in Bengal and Orissa, to the subsistence of themselves and fami¬ 
lies, shall be also annexed to the malgu narry lurid a and the ten 
years' jumma lined upon the whole under the following .modifica¬ 
tions :~-that such proprietors. decline to engage for their 

lands, be allowed t he option of retaining possession of their private 
lands' above specified upon the terms on which they have hither¬ 
to possessed them, provided they shall prove to the satisfaction 
of the Board, of Revenue, that they held them under a similar 
tenure, ’previous to the 12th August l7fid f the dateol the grant 
of the .Dewanny to the Company, ami have hitherto been permit¬ 
ted to keep possession of them, whether their zemindariea or estates 
have been held khm or let in farm, hut not otherwise. In the 
event of such proof, and-of their availing themselves of the option 
above given to retain possession of their private lands, a deduction 
adequate to the net produce of such lands, isi to-be made from the 
amount of the allowance fixed for excluded proprietors by 'deeturn 

ur ■ ■ - -. -.m. 

"The estimated provision -for the landholders and their fami¬ 
lies. where the assessment may be fixed on the ascertained produce 
of their lands, is stated generally at ton percent, an tho-jumma 
payable by them But if, owing to any peculiar circumstances, a 
large provision should be deemed necessary, particularly in Hernia- 
daries, or independent talooks, yielding a small revenue, the 
Governor-Genera 1 , in Council will take the same into considera¬ 
tion:’ Reg. VIIL, im m. 77. 

“ Ju carrying into execution the principles contained in Section 
72, it will be necessary to consider, Whether the several charges 
noticed have been hitherto defrayed by the actual proprietors of 
lands, independent of their assessment, or by Government, with a 
view to determine whether a deduction is to be allowed from their 
future jumma to provide for them, or otherwise.” Reg. VIII., 1703, 
sec. 78. 

“ In cases where the charges alluded to in the proceeding Sec¬ 
tion have been defrayed by the actual proprietors of land, indopen- 
entJy of their jumma to Government, they wiU not of CQurse be 


entitled to any deduction on account of them ; but where they 
have bean hitherto paid by Government, the jumma must so fibr 
a proportionate diminution, unless there he sufficient funds for the 
discharge of them in addition to tW.forniev jumma, With respect 
to the Moshaira in particular, it is to be observed, that, where ths* 
lands have been let in farm, but are now left with the proprietor, 
the latter may be presumed to rjppeiyo.au equivalent for his former 
allowance in the profits of the former;, which will revert to him,' 1 
Reg. VIIL, 1703, sec. 70. Murshm<m3 (ru-ide' to Revenue liegu- 
Lotions, vol. I., p.p 2G-2S. 

Bates of Pottahs. " Tf a dispute shall Arise betw een the rvota 
ami the persons from whom they may be entitled to demand pot¬ 
tahs regarding the rates of pottahs (whether the rent be payable 
in money or kind) , It shall be determined in the Dewauuy Acfow- 
lat of the Zillah in which the lands may be situated, according to 
the rates established in the Pergunnahs for lands of the same des- 
cvjptibh and quality as those respecting which the dispute may 

arise.” J|, IV., 1794, see. 6. 

" The rules ip the preceding Section pre to be considered 
applicable not only to tR? potfabs,. which the ryots are entitled to 
demand nt the first instance uodey Regulation ylll., 17,9$, but 
also to the renewal of pottahs, which may empire or become cjxih- 
celled .under Regulation 3£LIV. t 1793, A.u,d to rempve, all doqbt 
regarding flip pRes at which the ryots shall -be; on titled to have 
such pottahs renewed, it is declared that no proprietor or former 
of Ijjtnd, or %py piker person, qhjal! require ryots, whose potUlfo 
play expire or become cancelled under the last inentioned Regu¬ 
lation, fcntake ouf now poftahs-at higher,rates than the estab¬ 
lished rates of the Ferguniiah for lauds of i-he same quality and 
describripn, but that ryots, shall be , entitled to hav.e " uc ^ 
renewed at the established ratqs upon making application for thftfc 
purpose to the person by whojn their pottahs are to be granted, 
in the same manner, ss.tfe'ey are op^itlcd to dcniapd potfahs in 
the first instance by Regulation VIII., 1793, ’ Reg, IV., 179$, 
tec. 7. 
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“If a dispute shall arise between the ryots another under-?. 
tenants and the persons from whom they may fee entitled ioctemand 
pottahs, regarding t.lve rates of the pottahs (whether the. rent- ,l>e 
payable ?it money or kind) it shall be determined 'in feh'e -Court--of 
Adawtotl of the 2 ill ah in which the lands may be situated, aCeor- 
di rig to the rates established in the Lergunn&h for lands-of'the 
same description ami quality as those respecting which the dispute 
may arise, or according to the legal arid established; rights.of-the 
pafftes, whether the same be aseertainabfe by writiteri. engage¬ 
ments. or defined by the Laws and Regulations, or .defined- upon 
general ob local usage, which may be proved to have existed from 
time iiniuepiorial; thiij Regulation not being. .meant to define or 
limit the actual rights of any description of landholders or tenants, 
which may be properly ascertained and . determined by judicial 
inyestigatiou, only." XXX., IdOd, sec, 9. 

"The rules ip .the preceeding Section are to be considered 

applicable not only to the pottahs, which the 'ryots are entitled 

* '' * ' .■ * 
to demand in the first instance, but also to the renewal of pottahs, 

■which may expire-or become cancelled ; and it is declared that no 
proprietor, or farmer of land, or arty other person, shall require 
Vyofcs; Whose pottahs may expire or become eauceMod, to take out 
new pottahs at higher rates than the established-rate® of the Per- 
gnnuah for lands of the same quality or description, due con side ra¬ 
ti on being had, as far as may be requited by the custom of 
the distrietpto the alteration of the specie;! of culture ahd : the 
-cost of the cultivation. Tinder this rule, Klmdkasht or Chopper 
bund- Ryots will bo entitled to'have their pottahs renewed tit the 
established rates, upon making application for that purpose to : the 
person by whom the poltahs are to be granted, as are ako Pai- 
kasht Ryots, provided the proprietor 6P fanner chooses to permit 
them to continue to cultivate the land, which they hive the? option 
ter do of not as 'they "may;think proper bn the expiration cf all 
'Paikasht leases; whereas Khudkashf ftyots cannot be dispossessed 
•as long ai they cuntimte to baV the stipulated rent/' £teg. LI,, 1795, 
me. 12. * -v.-* 



Our Cornwallis aristocrats always lay great stress ou the 
Pen'll unah rate, whenever they try to enhance the rents of' the 
ryots. Now let, us see what it is. Let mi suppose, that the Per- 
guiuMt rate at the time of making' the Perriianeut Settlement 
was five annas per beegha. The zemindars were authorized to 
fix the rent of the lands at the Pergunufch rate, and there¬ 
fore they were entitled to assess them at five'iuinas only per, 
beegha. Again let us suppose, that the rate of rent in some 
parts of the Pergimiiah was six aniias per becgltfi/'wMlb ih the 
rest of it, if was only five. Those who received five annas 
might, claim to raise the' rent' to six annas. Suppose the five 
annas were raised to six annas. Thus ihe rate of rent tlufoiigh- 
out the Pcrgunuah was only one ; and that Was sir annas. The 
zemindars wore authorized to fix the rent - of lands at the Per- 
gnnnah rate only; and therefore they were entitled- to assess the 
lauds at six annas only per beegha. If anseiiq-uiry is made into the 
present rate of rent in the same Pcrgummh, if will be found to be 
three or four rupees per beegha. Bat we ask what l ight the zemin¬ 
dars had to raise it to three or four rupees.? They had none, w-hateviu’ 
except that of their arbitrary will. This Pergumiah rate hastxym 
the most prolific source of all the poverty and wretchedness, that 
have befallen the ryots of Bengal. If our rulers, instead of authoriz¬ 
ing the zemindars to fix the rent at the Perguumih rate, had, fixed 
it at so many annas and pie per beegha, by far t he greater part uf 
the mischief would have been avoided. But whatever might be the 
Pergurmah rate, the most important point, in which the subject can 
be viewed, should not be lost sight of. The Regulations of 1.79$ 
distinctly stated, that the zemindars wepo to'receive onlyten per pent, 
of the collections, as reward for .their labour. “ When the .detailed 
accounts showed, that Uie ordinary expenses of the zemindari \yere 
so'great, that tea per cent, would not remunerate or allow tbezemin- 
cW to live., then it was requisite to make a further allowance.' T. 
Forfesqv*, ffstf. Amtoer to Question Minute* of EvUtmiw 

t tkrv before the Select Committee of i-hf: Ho ipae of Lord#, 2SJ3. 

•Jiow far the zemindars have abided by the fawy the follow¬ 
ing extracts will show. 
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"The rate of rent has ever' been one of the most, fertile 
sources of disagreement between the ryot and Ins feimndar. The 
arbitrary exactions of rent on the part of tho latter have been, 
and in a great npeasure, still are, productive of much of the 
miseries of the Bengal Ryots.” liabu Sanjeeb Chwuder Cfutttw- 
jve’s Bengal Ryots, 

"When I formed the settlement in question (with the ryots 
according to %s instructions of Government) fifty times more 
was realized from the estate (of K islrenrampur) than the zemin¬ 
dar had paid. - ’ R. I). Mangles, Em. Anw/jer to Question 79e. 
Mimtfes of Eyid&nce taken before the Select Oemmittee of the 
Home of LorRs, 1%30. 

Q. 42,82. “ Was the revenue in general highly assessed iu 

your opinion? Yep; we generally .conceived it was.; it did bear 
rather heavily on the produce. 

Q. 4288. Did the ryot experience any difficulty in paying it ? 
Very frequently. 

Q. 4284 Were you obliged to make frequent remissions? 
Yea, I-was-ve?y often obliged to lend them' money for the purpose 
of paving." 0. Ifwrns, Esq. Ibid. 

Rajah Ram Stohim Roy in his evidence before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons said; "I regret to say that 
In some parts of these Provinces, the rent is already raised so 
high, that eVeu an interdict, against further increase cannot afford 
the ryots any relief or comfort j consequently Government might 
endeavour to raise part of its revenue by taxes on luxuries ;md 
such articles of use and Consumption, as are pot necessaries of life, 
and make a proportionate deduction in the rents of the'cultivators,- 
and in the revenues of tho zemindars to whom the lands belonm* 
Quoted in the Calcutta Review, vol. VI Art. The Zemindar 

o. nd fhe Ryot 

‘It is admitted by one of the most enlightened statesmen of 
»he old school, ‘ that the land tax is generally so high, that it 
cannot, well be higher.'" The Cateattv. Rcvievj, vol. XXXV.Uf, 

p. H2. 
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“The following are the different v'irieties~of fond in the— 

Raj with their rates of rent;— 

Present rate of rent per beegha. 

Homestead land ... ... ... Rs. 

Land around the homestead ... „ 

Market land ... from Rs 10 to „ 

Garden land ... ... 5 to „ 

Ponds, tanks ... ... „ 2 to „ 

The agricultural lands are divided into two grand classes-—- 1 
the mua and mil. Arte paddy, potatoes, pulse, mustard, sesame, 
and sugnroaite, are cultivated on so tutor dnnga lands, while nman 
or Imimimtic paddy, fm'o paddy, aiidjute, are cultivated in mil 
lands These lands are sub-divided into four clauses with 
reference to their qualities. 

These suh-ui visions with fcheir average rate of rent are stated 
>w:— 


3 si class sona ... Rs. 

Z'tld ,, ,, ... ,, 

2rd 

**' Vl ufo JJ * * r %i 

Is/ class mK ... „ 

2nd „ 

3 At' ,. „• ... „ 

4//< „ ... ,, 

Mulberry and tobacco lands 
Sugarcane lauds 


.4 

3 
2 

1 

4 
3 
2 
I 


0 

0 

4 

12 

0 

0 

0 

H 


to Rs, 0 0 per beegha. 


. Rs. G 0 to Rs, 8 0 „ 

• » 4 0 „ „■ 8 0 ti 

The Raj consists of estates lying in Burdwaii, Hughli, Cal¬ 
cutta, Kmhnagnr, Bahkura, Mid nap nr, Cut-tuck, Birbhum, 

Murahedabad, Dinajpuv, and Darjeeling, They extend over hun¬ 
dreds of square miles; and such of them as are revenue-paying 
bring to the Government an annual iucome of nearly 31 j lakhs." 
Ibid., vol. LV r ., p. 187. 

“• Hughli. The following are the special varieties df laud 
in the District, with their average rates of rent:-— 

(I.) Baatii or homestead land, present rate of rent £3 an 


acre. 


(2.) Uf Uniat i t,, lands swr rounding the homestead, principally 
used as a garden, or for raising the inure, valuable descriptions 
of crops, rent £2 or. Oil. mi acre. 

(3 )' Bemr or market land, rent from:£l 10a. Od, to £2 8s, 
OJ. an acre. 

(4.) Bit-gat or garden land, rent from £i (Or (id. to £2 8$ 
(hi. an acre. 

(?>.) PnkiWf land occupied by ponds, tanks, &j.\, reuf; fVorn 
12s. to £1 10s. an aero. 

(1.) .For high rice land for early rice, 

linghK (Sub-division. Minimum 15s., ordinary £1 Is., maxi¬ 
mum £1 4s. Serampur Sub-division. Millinium i2s., ordinary 
XSr, niitxinmm £1 4s. ITowiuh Sub-division. Minimum 15$.> 
ordinary 15s., -maximum 18s. f 

(2.) Low rice land for late rice. 

Hugliii Sub-division, Minimum 12s., ordinary 18.?., maxi¬ 
mum, £1 7#. .Serampur Sub-division. Minimum lSx., ordinary 
£ I 4s., maximum Cl 4s. Howrah Sub-division, Minimum 15a., 
ordinary 18s., maximum £1 4s. 

Lands on which pulses are grown. 

Hnghli Sub-division. Minimum 6s., ordinary 7s., maxi¬ 
mum 9s. Serampur Sub-division, Minimum 9s., ordinary 12s., 
maximum 1.2s. Howrah Sub-division. Minimum 9s,, ordinary 
12 s., maximum I3|s. 

Sugarcane lauds. 

Hughli Sub-division. Minimum 18„ ordinary £1 7s., maxi¬ 
mum £1.1 Os. Serampur Sub-division. Minimum £1 4s,, ordi¬ 
nary £1 .10s., maximum £2 2s. Howrah Sub-division. Mini¬ 
mum: not given, ordinary not given, maximum not given. 

We know that in Howrah the rents-of sugarcane lauds vary 
from £1 10s. to. £3 an acre. 

Jute? lands. 

Hughli Sub-division, Minimum 18s., ordinary £T Is., maxi¬ 
mum £1 4s. Serampur Sub-division. Minimum 12a.; ordinary 
.18*., max in hi in £1 4s. Howrah Sub-division. Minimum 15s., 
ordinary 15s., maximum 18s. 


TViUlof Iambi. 

lbighli Sub-ilivMinimum 18.9.. ordinary £1 10a., 

maximum 1-2 2a. Herampur Mub-divisiou. Minimum £T 4.s., 
ordinary .£1 10*., maximum £2 2.9. Howrnh Sub-division. Ro¬ 
tators are not. grown here. 

High rice lauds lor am ride succeeded by n sermnl ifaVip of 
poises. 

Huglili Sub-division. Minimum id 4*., -ordinary £1 l(Is., 
maximum £1 16a. Sermnpiir Sub-division. Minimum 18»;; 

ordinary £1 4s., maximum £ 1 T0«. Howrah Sub-division, 

Minimum XI Is., ordinary £1 4s., maximum ".£1 ,tQ». 

High hinds for aim rice succeeded by oilier crops, 

ilughli Sub-division, Minimum £1 4$, ordinary £1 Kb.,, 
maximum £1 16s. Senunpur Sub-division. Minimum £1 4s., 
ordinary £1 10s., maximum £J Ills. Howrah Sub-division. 

Pot.at.oe, the only other crop, is not grown here." Dr, Hunter's 
Statistical Account of Benya! vol, ill., p. p. 355-57, 

The Rates of Rent at Bankui'u. 

Land producing a crop of aus or autumn ’i;i,ce and a second 
or winter crop of pulses or oil-seeds. 

1st class. From Us. 2 9 0 to R$. C 4 0 p$r beogba. 

2nd class. From „ 2 2 0 to ,, 4 6 0 ,, 

thxl class. From R.s. 1 11 0 to Rs, 3 6 0 

Land of good quality, particularly suited for cotton cultiva¬ 
tion, but also producing good rice, pubes, and oil-seeds. 

1st class. From Rs. 2 0 0 to Ks. ti 4 0 pci beeghn 

2nd class. From,, 1 8 0 tq „ 5 2 0 ,, 

3rd! class. From „ 0 12 0 to ,, 4 1 5 0 „ 

Land of good quality particularly suited lor sugarcane culti¬ 
vation, but also producing good rice, pulses, ami oil-seeds. 

1st class. From Rs. 3 0 0 to Rs, (> 4 0 per be eg Ha. 

2nd class. Froiu „ 2 0 0 to „ 4 12 0 „ 

3-rtJ class. From „ 1 0 0 to >, -4 S O 

Land growing two crops a year, generally one of cotton mul 
oite of pulses or oil seeds. 


( ans ) 


Ul class. From Rs. 

5 12 

0 to Us, 9 

0 

0 per be eg ha. 

2nd class. Fmm ,, 

4 9 

0 to ,, 8 

0 

o 

8ni class. From „ 

3 13 

0 to „ 6 

14 

o ;•*> 

Land yielding two crops a ye; 
and another of pulses or oil-seeds. 

fir, generally 

: mm 

of sugarcane 

1M class. From Rs-. 

4 S 

0 to Rs. 9 

0 

0 per beegha. 

2nd class. From „ 

3 7 

0 to „ 8 

0 

0 „ 

3 rd das:-;. From „ 

3 0 

0 to „ 6 

14 

0 ,, 

High dry land produe 

ing pulses, hemp, and oil-seeds. 

l.-it class. From; Us. 

2 8 

0 io Its. 3 

15 

0 per beegha. 

2nd class. From „ 

1 15 

() to „ 3 

7 

o ' „ 

9nd class. From „ 
Pan enclosures. 

I 7 

0 to „ 3 

0 

0 „ : 

1st class. From R*. 

20 8 

0 lo Rs. 38 

14' 

0 per beegha. 


%nd ebOtfc. „ 10 0 0 


Zrd class ,, 12 0 0 I hid., vol. IV.. p. p. ’266-08. 

The Kates of Rent at Bimiwjpi. 

{I.) Perga nnaii JahanaWl. 

Aus or two crop label. Rs. 12 an acre, Ainan land, Rs. 9 
an acre. Sugarcane, fa. 1.5 an aero. 'Cotton. Rs. 12 an*acre. 
Oil-seeds. Rs. 12 an acre. Mulberry. Rs. 24 an acre. Jute 
o{ hemp. Rs. 12 an acre. I ndigo. Rs, 0 an acre. Vegetables. 
Rs. 3 2 an acre. 

(2.) Pergunnah Mundulghat. 

Alls or two crop land. Rs 12 an acre. Aman, land. 9 
an acre. Sugarcane. Rs. 15. an acre. Cotton. Rs. !2 an acre. 
Oil-seeds. Rs. 12 an acre. Mulberry. Rs. 24 an acre. Jute or 
hemp. Rs. .12 an acre. Indigo, Rs, 6 an acre. Vegetables. 
Rs. 12 an acre. 

(3.) Pergunnah Snmarshabi 

Aus or two crop land. Rs. 12 an acre. A man land. Rs. 9 
an acre. Sugarcane. Rs. 15 an acre. Oil-seeds and cotton. 
Rs. 12 an acre. Mulberry. Rs. 24 an acre. Jute or hemp. 
Ra. 12-an aeje.. Indigo. Rs. 6 an acre. Vegetables. Rs, lull 
an acre. 
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(4.) Porgunnah Bala,garb. 

A us or two crop laud. Rs. 12 an acre. Aman land. Rs. f) 
an acre. Sugarcane. Rs. 15 an acre. Cotton and oil-seeds. 
Bs. 12 an acre. Mulberry. Bs. 24 an acres. Jute or hump 
Rs. 12 an acre. Indigo. Bs. 6 an acre. Vegetables. Rs. 12 an aero. 
{o . ) Bo rgu n nah H a v i 1 i. 

Ans or two crop laud. Rs. 12 an acre. Aman land. Ea. 1) an aero. 
Sugarcane. Rs. 15 a n acre. Option and oil-seeds. Rs. 12 an acre. 
(6.) Be rgu an all K liaitdghosh 

A us or iwo crop land. Rs. 12 an acre. Atuan land. R;. 9 
an acre. Sugarcane. Rs, 15 an acre. 

(7.) Perguunah Bairah. 

Aus or two cr-vp land. Rs. 12 an acre. Anum land. R*. 9 
ana-re. Sugarcane and cotton. Bs, la an acre. 

(S.) Pergumudi BhursuL 

A us or two crop land. Bs. 12 an acre. Am an land. Rs. 9 
an acre. Sugarcane. Bs. 18 an acre. Cotton, Rs. .12 an acre 
Potatoes. Ra. 12 an acre. Mulberry. Bs, 18 an aero Tobacco. 
Rs. 18 an acre. Vegetables. Bs. |3 an aero. 

(9.) B-'rgunnah Chitwa. 

Aus or two crop lapel: Rs. 12 an .note. Amau land. Rs. 9 
an acre. Cotton. Rs. 18, an aero, 

(10.) Pergunnah Bishnupur, ' ,, 

Au.s or two crop .bind." Rs. 12 an acre. Aman land. Rs, 6 
at.- acre. Sugarcane, R$, la. an acre. Cotton, Bs. 24 an neve. 

Oil-seeds, Rs. 24 an acre. Jute or hemp. Rs, 12 an acre. 

Vegetables, Rs. 12 an acre. 

OR) Bergunruds Bara llazari. ,• 

Aus or two crop laud. Rs. 12 an acre. Aman land. Rs, 9 
an acre, Sugareaue, Ra. la an aero. Cotton. Rs. 24 an acre 

Oil-seeds. Rs. *24 an acre. Jute or hemp. Its. 12 an aero. 

Vegetables. Rs. 12 an acre. 

Bud Bud Sub-division. 

Aus or two crop laud. R 3 . 9 to 15 an acre. Aman land, 
Rs. 3 to 7| an acre. Sugarcane, cotton, oil-seeds, and jute. 
Rs. 9 to 15. Van,. Rs. 30 an acre, 


There are sonic Pcrgnmifihs where (.tie rent of Ana lain;! is 
Rs. 18 an acre. Ibid., vol. 1 Y.i p. p. 80-92. 

The f:i 1 1 es of Rout at, Bii’bhmn. 

The.mn?rage relit of rice land is “ Rs, 4-8.” fbitL; vol. IV., 

pj ,r>s. 

' Hie rates, of mulberry land vary from Rs:■■■'"> to 8 a. Keogh a. 

r |. Ii;* vfit i ‘3- toy hotiiestefo 1 Inin ! vary (Hit) Rs. 5 to 14 si. be«‘gha. 

bd-biiirfu’oi' land about the ’homestead is let. at three rates; 
—Us. 2--8-0.. Ik 3, ami Rs. 4 a beeghd; A few chillies and plan¬ 
tains an- *nnvii in the land about, the hum os Wad s’ Ibid., Vol. 
IV., v p. 358-59. 

“Ulati laud which is .generally devoted to ‘the growth af 
cucmbitaeeous pljirits. Rout varies from Rs. 3 to 4 per beegha.” 
.thick, vol. IV., p. 357 

Orchards are some 1 1 rues planted in mu)berry laud, but the 
rent iti so heavy as t.o lie almost prohibitive of an investment, 
which has to wait some years before it yields a profit," Ibid,, 
vol. IV;,* p. 338. 

The Rates of Rent iii the District, of Patna. 

(1.) High land on which are grown paddy* poppy, vegetables. 
Told, crops, is let at. from Ik 4 to lb per beegha. 

(2.) .Stiff clay soil unmixed with sand, 1 ou which vice ti>nd 
■rabi crops are generally so'wn, is let at from Rs, 2 to 7-6-4 per 
beegha. 

(3.) < 'lay mixed with some sand, on which r0i' crops are 

sown, is let at, from Re, I to Rs. 3 per beegha. 

(4.) Soft clay umnixed with sand, on which rice, poppy, 
sugarcaue, nottun. Indian corn, &c., are grown, is let at, from 
Jls. 2 to Hi per beegha. 

: (.3.) Ear Hi mixed with sand,-'on which vegetables and rohi 
crops are. grdivn is let at from As. 4 to Rs, 2 per beegha. 

(G.) Moist alluvial laud near the.rivers, 'oil-which’ crops- are 
grown after the recession of water, is ltd- at from Rs.' 5 to ]0 per 
beegha. 

The Collector has. apparently given tin ur»linan rates, for 
them are lands in Patim District, w hich pay a Idghei wut than 


am- he has mentioned. For. Instance. thgre.iire some poppy held* 
near the town of Patna, which are let at, as piueh as Rs, 40 pep 

b&ggha, ibid., yafc XI,. p, 127. 

Sarun. «'Tba Collector vppor.ta that. Baron has always teen 
noted for its high rates of rout; and Utul. there hay been a gieut 
enhancement during the past ten years, ,J p. 501, 

The Xil.tes of Rent in Murrdiedabad, 

<f Badn h From Rg 5 to-0. per teeghsg Ud-bastu, Bs. 8rl(b0 
per beoghn. Orasg laud. %. 0 (5-6 per beegha. High ]ftud se i 
coud, class, Its, Sr'l-O per feeegha, High land third class, 
Bs.. 1-1,<M> per beegha, FirsH»te middling laud, £s, 44-0 per 
tefigha. 1 ’ Jtriil., p, X2h, . ; : t ;>/? , ■■■■(;,*: /O', 

1 it Cidttagong the Qommigsioiiei; says that, according to tho 
police s of enhancement., ■ the average: v^lue of Iq-od in the district 
is about Rg. XX| an acre per aw ingot-’ " The Rfpo&t of the Rand 
Revenue 4-tImiwhtmtioy, of the pouter Wti^WW* 

P-2S. 

“Burl. The average rent..of,pipe, land is ids. 2$ per beegha, ‘ 
The Jonvyial gf. the AyrieiUi'UA'ul MariicidtUT^l Society of 
JndiCti 1$TQ, VOl. XI.,. p. 103. ; : . 7 ; , 

“ Palarau w. The rep] of the beef rice land 1.8. .its... 5 pep 
beegha.'' Ml, p. 77, ... , . 

«The LieutenaiitrCiovonior believes that nowhere hti-Yp tho 
rents of a peaceable, industrious, upd submissive population teeij 
inure screwed: than in the Blutugulpur T)i vision/' The 
t. rat ion Report of Bpgyal, 187k-‘;o. p, 140,:.. ,. 

! * \Vh?it, is the usual rate of rice and other cultivated lands ia 
your district (Uugfili) ? From one to sig y ipeos per teeghfc rice 
lands; tubacoo, lands from fivp-to-twelve.rupees-: mulberry .Jan-dt* 
from eight- to twelve nipeeg [ sugarcane grid enttop lands from 
ipur U> seven rupees i and potatoes, garden, #4 jute la»di. from 
four to nix rupees i tmfa lands or homes tend from jive to fj&eea, 
rupees" . Anewer fa Qwdi&V' $$$7, The Tmdigo, 

OoTfimiseldv Report, ISiKh 

» While blind to the iup icata of the ryots o» one iside, ho 
(Sir Richard Temple) tea tept h*» eyes wide open to the interest 

M 


of 111 *! zemindar;?. Who 'ikteW*-4$kn tf& fjer oenr. -from 4b e ryots, 
«)id has Clearly provided (in lils" Amendment of Rent‘Law).that 
ryots are not to claim any abatement on account, of these exor¬ 
bitant rates."" The Bengalee, November ft, i876. 

“ The cursed tiemdtiri system, which prevails in Bellas ha’s 
crushed this-■■ springs of industry : - the rent 'of fchd ryot varies from 
one-half to two-thirds of tile gross produce of the land, and 
under such a rack-renting 'system,"no -popiilation cliti resist tho 
pressure of such widespread calamity as the famine:’' Mr. Qeddre. 

“ Inquiries in the bourse of the year have since brought but 
e?>es, wherein the Ventfil of permanently settled estates is If), 
15, 60, and even 120 times the Government revenue as assessed 
at'the jpenivauent Settlement, although tho officers who made the 
settlement in 1793 intended at that time to reserve for Govern¬ 
ment ten-elevenths, and to leave for the zemindars one-eleventh 
of the rental of the country.” Tkb Atlmmistratioin Report of 
Bengal 187 M2, part I., p. 139. 

’ -* 1 It appears fk>in the road-eoss returns, that the rent-roll 
payable to the intermediate tetmte-holdera is often "JO, 20; or 1 50 
times the rent paid to the superior landlord.'' Bir Rdckcml 
Temple, quoted in the Hiiidtb Patriot, February 5,1877 

If we taice the exactions of the zemindars to be fourteen 
tinhes tho Government demand, we then come to the vast- sum of 
3,65,15,550 x H*, or 5-1,12,17.700 rupees annually :exacted by 
ffiem from the ryots as land rent. Again if we add to it the 
inrairnerable illegal cesses,wvhtch wo take to be one-fifth of it, 
or 10 erores, 6e*toe to the round sum of sixty-one crores of 
rupees annually exacted by a few idle and worthless drones- of 
society from- the most numerous and industrious classes of tho 
community. It if? far more than what the Government collects 
from ell'gouiiies from whole ot British India M! Wo have ex- 
oludetl from these calculations eighteen or nineteen lakhs of 
jujntea cofl&ctecTftAra a few S?3tAt@§p -whifeh are held kha». 

1 , ' _v 5 
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Wonderful it is, thkt- akhotfgh by for the greater part of the 



wealth arising out. of increased cultivation lias been appropriated 
b,v the zemind.jius, yet they do not scruple in the least 4 e gfPp W 
exactinnumerable illegal cesses from the ryots "for every eftya- 
vag&nce, ^hat avarice, ambition, pride, vanity, or other intern per* 
mice, may lead them to. over and above what is generally deemed 
the established rate of rent.;' They have always treated the 
Law* and Regulations of Grovernment as not worth the paper on 
which they are written, while the -power they exorcise over the 
ryots is so formidable, that it is almost impossible lor them to suv 
a xe,min.da.r in a Court of Justice, without talcing .upon their head 
t.hp terrible yengoancii on the very first opportunity. They always, 
think it better for their inleresls to pay something more to their 
master than what U. duo bylaw,; and they pay accordingly. These 
illegal cesst-a are triumphantly, levied throughout Bengal, Behaiy 
and Orissa. We need not make any further remarks ; we have- 
only to piivce before our readers the following; extracts, which will 
throw much light upon the subject. 

Regulation VUL, 1793, section 54 .mys " The imposition 
upon the ryots under the denomination of abwab, matbot, and 
other appellations, from their number and uncertainty having be¬ 
come intricate to adjust, and a source of oppression to the ryots,, 
ajl proprietors of land and dependent talookdars shall revise the, 
samp in concert with., the ryots, and consolidate the whole with tho* 
mml into one specific form. In largo zeimudaries or estates, the 
proprietors, are to commence this simplification of the rents of 
their ryots in the. Pergmmahs where the impositions are most 
numerous and to proceed in it gradually, tilJ completed, but so 
that, it be effected for the whole of their lands by the. end of the 
Bengal year 119b in the Bengal districts and; of the Fussily and 
W.Ulaity year 1198 in the Rehap and Orissa districts, these being 
the periods fixed for the delivery of poftahs as hereafter espt- 
ciiied. v , 

Regulation VHT., 1793, section ,55 says:—"Ftp actual 
proprietor of land, or dependent talookdap or burner of land of 
whatever description, shall impose any new abwab or mathofc 
upon • the ryots under .any pretence whatever. Bve.ry exaction of 




tW nature shall be pmiddled by a penrJvV eqtmi to three times 
the afcobot iftiposed ; anti if at. any fa tore pctiod: it I^rI;#okefeii 
that nciV aWab ortnatbot have been ifhposedy the person impdf* 
ing the samOi sb&ii be liable to this penalty for the eltHfW period 

of mil impositions: ■’ 

Lei tts see hbiv- far the #ftnrddra have abided by the Taws, 1 

"What Governor Von-1st said iriHTOTH^garding the Bengal 
Hot is folly applicable to Iris present state. ‘ The truth,' lie pays, 
‘cannot lie doebicd. that the poof and industrious ia taxed by 
th<§ wahfmdar or collector for every extravagance, chat avarice, 
jfcmbitidn, pride, vanity, or other intetnpfemiiee, hray lead him to; 
Over bftd above What is generally deemed the established rate of 
his rCnt.’ The abvvsbs are imposed iri very many forms,' all &e? 
pending ftpoft the will of the zemindar. In some place a they » S 
paid in kind. On the occasions of •certain- festivals and celt mo¬ 
nies, Palls are rtf foie Upon the whole industrious community^ The 
milkman gives his milk, the oilman his oil, the weaver his cloths, 
the confectioner his sweetmeat, the fishcrititth his fish, arid, in 
fact, every Craft has to bear pressure more or Wfe. Those 
who are’r&ipsctable escape, They ofteii Cannot be taxer 1 * but not 
EO the poorer’ class. They hitifet pay ift kind or Specie whenever 
they afe'ordered. for. Bushman in his Eastern India says that 
in Furneah the# illegal cns#8 : raise the rehts three-truths more 
than the engagement.’ Mr. Faddingtott, ih his reply to the q se¬ 
ries circulated by the Sudder Board of Bevonue, says :—‘I fear 
to be discredited when I State thftt from 20 to 40 per cent, on the' 
actual bwndi (legal rent) ft yearly e'xtotted from the poor ryot.’ 
The abwabs ate not in alt places collected With reference to the 
rental, in some places theV amount to one-sixteenth, in some 
places ‘onc-eigb'th, in softie places one-fburdr, in softie places half, 
in some places they come ftp fully to, aftd in some exceed, the 
.jrumna!...On the. occasion of the Dnrga Pujoh, the Naibs and 
Goiftasiaha pay a certain parbani to the zemindar, and to the 
officers and 'Servants of his boirse. These are knowui practices, 
but fhey tell sadly oft the comfort and well-being of the ryots.’* 
Tkr Calcutta lUvieio. vch, VI. Art. The Zemindar and the HyoL 



“'TvxtiWtfoJ of hiiiwch-eds Hf witnesses, ami the rmftfo- of 
litigation for half » century present Oh with one dreary picture 
of landlords enhamuTig rents, -forcing cnHivatuts to purchase the 
m-cessaries of life only at their own market standing dispute* 
in the village oh tluvprinciple, that both dispirtante are to pay 
into the judge’s privy phfcse, levying every"soil of illegal onsftes 
on ike most frivolous pretences, and making of eastern society 
only two divisions, those who suffer and those who inflict..-, .in 
India, the payment, of the ryot to the State makes scarcely .the 
half of his refit taxation. He has also to pay to the zemindar 
every other tax he may choose to tix upon him. When he mam' 
ties, he is taxed; when the annual holiday'brings him no respite; 
he is taxed again; when the landholder's son is married, the 
ryot must pay his fee ; when the family Piijah copies round, tho 
tax is still on him, and when the funeral ceremony is amiaafly 
performed, the ryot still contributes to the honor of the diseased, 
Who oppressed him when alive. We aay nothing of estates, oh 
which the aInvab or illegal cess is collected by sheer force of arms 
where the alternative is to pay.” Quoted in a Speech De,tiver&<l 
ui M-ulnapur on the “ Amelioration of the. Condition of the 
Byoi Population'' by d Native. 

Sir George Campbell in his Administration Report of Bengal 
for the Year 1871-72, p. 302-3, says?—•’‘•In November last the 
ii oal authorities brought to the notice of Government the extent 
to which the zemmdahs of Balassore exacted from their ryots 
payments over and above the rent properly due from them, arvl 
they enumerated some twelve passes, W hich were levied regularly 1 , 
and aa many as twelve others, which were demanded as occasion#' 

arose. • 

Among the foTtner, wete the inkool kkntcha, to sover the 
zmnmdav's subscription to the Government School; the tar fckur- 
thu, ft rate of pay for telegraph expenses ; and the iikfcua ov- 
income fax. Among the ’ Utter; were the rumnl khurcka, a 
general levy for supplies to camp of Magistrate,'when• he makes' 
ft tour through the estate; tm'v-ni mnctwa, when the sseiuind&f. 
goes to' bathe at the fcntivid at, Jaipur; hath bar# mokappomd, 
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When the comes back from Puri, lie oriigi sonif'- of 

the tiered food called : each ry$fc has to take a 

lundfql of-this and pay for it. 'Iho tar hhmxfui is, perhaps, the 
most remarkable of the above; .the sight of the tfdegraph p&dg 
appears to have inspired some one with tho idea,, that they might 
be made Useful as-a menus of getting money out of the ryots. 

It is hardly newssmy to state, that these ceuBes were illegal. 
1’hc pmetiue. of -levying them is forbidden both by JRqgplattw. 
XII, of 1805 (the old Settlement of Outtuek) and by Regldath b 
yn. of I822i in which it is enacted that '.all..cesses or collections 
not-.avowed and Sanctioned*.nor taken into account in feing the 
Gtrcrnittexit jdtaina, are held illegal uuless especially. sanotiunud 
by Government. 1 oq nod- o 

In thiC Regulation of 170S -Very strong provisions against 
those ceases had previously been made fur njl Bengal, No stiffU, 
ciont penalty is, however,'proscribed fpj the infringement oi .this- 
law. ■ The .eld remedy of confiscation of .thu.estate by Goyeruor- 
Generfcl in Council an 1 suitable fine having lullen. into disuse,, 
'die uni) remedy in the ryot’s hand is to bring a suit wider ■ clause 
3,--section 28, Act X. of 1859, on account of the, illegal exaction 
of an unauthorized cess or impost; hut. such is the timid chanun 
ter of the Oo.riya combined, with his poterty and ignorance, that 
such suits are never brought. If a ryot brought such a suit, and 
were unsuccessful, his portion would be - worse than ever; if on 
the contrary, he won it, he would still be a marked man sure at 
one time or an'otht •-’to be the object of his zemindar’s vengeance. 
Hor does the criminal daw afford any help, because sections 384 
and. .385 of the Jkm$ Code aro only .applicable- wlien force or in¬ 
timidation is used, but the dependent position of the ryot is such 
that it is not necessity for the zemindar to resort to violence. 
The Li on ten an t-Gov ornor reiuai’fced strongly on the tyranny and 
i^insticc of !lie proceedings brought to light by the Collector ot 
Balassore, which were quite contrary to law.,...Further.inquiries 
ore being made regarding, the conduct of the zemindars especially 
j£uf>Ug.nod. 

Illegal Transit and other Duties, lusUncos have recently 




(fitfirt* tb -tiro notice oT-UpVrm'nitwiv show mg- that toll* mid -nWrket 
dues were Jis cerfbn places illegally levied, ami'OommisBimu m 
iror© faitik) to report oto this subject;' and suggest the form, which 
they thought kgbtation should take to put a sup to the practice. 
For instance in one ease a claim to tolls bad impeded comrtm-nica- 
tion between a railway station ami the rivers^ in another a 
KomiudaJf levied' tolls on b«&k at a point where an important high 
road abutted on the river, and Again in another insta.ncG, a semin- 
dar. who was receiving compensation -for the removal of a hilt, 
where he had exacted those obnoxious diies.'sold ttwnv his corn- 

* J 

peusahm certificate, and subaecjiienUy established another hat 
close to the old dao, and there collected cesses of tlio ^imo cha¬ 
racter at those abolished. The I>ietit.b»ahfc-Governor thought, 
aa regarding tolls and mooring dues, that; the {Police should in uli 
cases protect-the public in the uat* of tho bank—(1) up to the 
high-water mark everywhere; (ft) ih ell place® where arty public 
road or path or right of way abuts ow the high-water mark > (.1) 
in all rights of way lutherto used by the public; 

The whole of this very important subject is still under ■oonsi? 
deration. It is believed that a system of levying illegal dues on. 
trade and tra ns it,'Very expressly prohibited by‘the early lingula- 
tionfe; prevails far aud wide in these Provinces.” 

His Honor 'again says:—>'The only other local tax levied 
throughout the country generally was an extremely light cess 
imposed on the zemindars in commutation of their liability under 
the old law .to forward the district posts; This cess amounts on 
an average to about £4*;000 per annum. 

Illegal Land Cess -Letied by the ihmiindara. When U ?4 
said, that the abuve arc the only local, taxes generally levied, -it 
should be explained that the statement refers to eeaacs and taxes 
levifed for public purposes. It is too certainly the. case, that very 
much larger cesses are habitually levied by zemindars ‘for dhwv 
owfi h.until. and in ifoftfakig io die diatiuetion between die benefits 
etaiiped 'under they.i'hirmain’ut'Sel.t'ffuneui, and the -vtay id which 
Ibo obligations: of "that suttfement' 'ircsht at luibghk f&Site strik¬ 
ing than in this respect. The 'Reghlaxusns- by which the #Wt|uaA 
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nenr- Settlement wa» esUibiuhed . rigorously kid down, that all 
pa vm ants duo by the. ryots to fcht» landholders must, be included 
in the one rent, and that no other ceases or exactions of any kvnd 
were to ha taken by the remindaca on any pretext whatever. i% 
is known that such censes are now .nevertheless very generally 
levied under various forms in groat number and sometimes to an 
excessive amount. The JdoMtenant’dlovernor’g attention was 
piominontly called to the subject by the Magistrate Collector ol 
Bidasaore in Orissa, where the system is peculiarly iiiexeu.sab.Ie, 
because in that Province there is not the ordinary zemindar! 
tenure of Bengal. There all the old ryots have long leases irora 
Government, direct, and the zemindars are still in respect of them 
mere reut-colleciprsi who have not the shadow ol a right of any 
enhanced rent. Yet it _wa» shewn that they exacted eleven 
different kinds of animal ceases besides seven toon descriptions of 
occasional ta*» Among the former were cesses to recoup them- 
ael»es for the postal payments, oessea on account of the telegraph 
wire running through their estates (a pure imposition, as this cost 
t’ j&iii nothing), cesses to reimburse them for income tax, and so on, 
There were-presents exacted for the zemindar! underlings ; .pre¬ 
sents very compulsory in their nature ou every occasion of a 
zemindar’s moving from homo or of a Magistrate’s travelling 
through the estate, op account of fictitious .expenses* • that weto 
never incurred. 

In Bengal the levy of cesses may. or may not be carried to 
such an expegs as in comparatively primitive Oiiisa, hut that l ha 
system does prevail them jg npdoiibt, In Bengal Proper, however, 
the Idputi'p.ant-Governor also feels this, that tho cesses, illegal 
though they bo. do in practice to some extent take the place of 
the enhancement of rents to which by litigation tho zemindar 
might, perlraps, establish a rights and there is little doubt, that 
the people much prefer such cesses to any alteration of their old 
established rents,...In Orissa, whereibe exactions are so shame* 
less and so little founded on an equity of .any kind, it will pro¬ 
bably be desirable to make more serious examples, when tho 
enquiry which the Li*vd-es*s t- Go ver&or directed js nemjdeted; 





Illegal Transit ami Market There is another form of 

lofct! collections,, which is much more unjustifiable. In the orrgi• 
nnl -settlements.certain items classed under the general name of 
.sar-*r were included in the assets of the zemimiars—dues levied 
on produce brought to market, tolls taken on bouts passing along 
rivers, or on goods landed and slopped, and so on; but these 
„ practices having led to abuse, it was determined to abolish and 
prohibit them all, ami to give 'Compensation to the zemindars, 
who profited'by them. Regulation for.this purpose was passed 
■ in 1797, and thenceforward all such collections wore strictly pro-* 
hibited. All dues OP transit or purchase and kale■' were declared 
to be illegal, and forbidden under penalty of confiscation of the 
estates of those, who contravened the law. It was especially 
enacted, that no dues whatever were to be levied in markets saving 
only regular monthly or animal rents for shops; and for the mar¬ 
ket dues as well as for all other eolleelions, fid! compensation was 
given. Yet it turn's out these enactments have been wholly set 
m defiance; dues on goods brought for sale are levied in almost 
every marked in the country. One case has come to light near 
C-aicutta, where the proprietor to this day draws from Govern¬ 
ment annual compensation for his abolished market dues, but has 
oti 1 v moved the market to a shwrt distance, and there levies the 
dues just the same. On various pretexts dues arc levied in many 
places from boats passing along rivers, and w horpi-Or goods ' are.* 
loaded or unloaded, a zcmiiklari tax-gatherer appears. If has 
come to this, that, on the very main arterial imuls Kutde by Govern- 
nvent, private persons levy tolls on goods shipped or unshipped 
from or to the road, and art attempt was made to levy tolls on the 
goods brought to the railway wharf at i*utna. A fub inquiry 
into those practices is being made, and the whole subject will 
engage the attention of the. Government. To the market qtie.H- 
tiou tliere arc, as a matter of expediency, two sidfe-S hut the /.lues 
on goods in transit at e an unlimited evil when levied buy private 
gain .only. It jruav further be here mentioned, that the ferries in 
private lands appear f<* be very little- regulated, and probably 
have b.ocouv in many plaedy the muuiVy of levying a private 

;i2 . 
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tax.” The. Afhrunid'i&tion Report of Bengal JWi.-’t#, p,p, 

1 

His Honor again observe^ in his Administrating Export of 
.Bengal, 1872-73:—'‘‘ Enquiries conducted during /be year have 
made it but too clear, that in spite of the positive prohibitions of 
the law, cesses and duties in large numbers are levied In almost 
ever) landholder in the country; the fact being that owing to the 
absence of sufficient agency in Bengal, those parts of the llegw- 
lotions, which give rights and privileges to zemindar ' have not 
only been maintained, but stretched to the utmost; whin these 
parts, which restrained them and limited their rights have been 
utterly sot at naught. 

The exactions themselves seemed not to be greater than are 
usual in every Native State and under all Native Rule. The 
difference from other British Provinces was, that while elsewhere 
these exactions had been abolished by the British Government, 
in Bengal, though theoretically abolished by law, still owing to the 
want of executive machinery, they had gone just the same; and 
even where compensation for abolition of duties had been granted, 
the'zemindars in many instances both received the compensation, 
and levied the duties the same as before or at increased rates. 
There was this also, t hat made the case worse; in former days in 
Xndin and still in Native States, the Government supplied aud 
supply little in the way of Pul ice or protection : the dues ren¬ 
dered to zemindars and others were in fact the price of pro¬ 
tection Now the Police are paid by Government or by muni¬ 
cipal fax-payem, and it is certain that the zemindars do not 
render the protection against robbers, which they formerly did, 
such protection being formerly the only condition on which any 
one would use the rivers, markets, &c., and pay dues to the ze¬ 
mindar. The most that could now bo said in some places, was, 
that if boats did not pay, they would very likely bo robbed, that 
is, the levy of f be dues was not a price for protection, but a sort 
of blackmail paid under fear of robbery, 

Agricultural cesses are somewhat different in their character. 
They consist of various dues and charges levied from the ryots in 




addition to the regular rent, and generally in proportion to the 
rent. The Permanent Settlement Regulations positively -prohi¬ 
bited all such dues, strictly confining the zemindars to the cus¬ 
tomary rent proper; but in this as in every other things these 
laws have been wholly sot at, defiance in -modern times. The 
modem zemindar taxes his ryots for every extravagance 
or necessity, that circumstances may suggest, as his prede¬ 
cessors taxed them in the past. He will- tax them fur the 
support of his agents of various hinds and degrees, for the 
payment of his income tax anil -his postal cess, for the pur¬ 
chase of an elephant, for his own use, for the cost of the sta¬ 
tionery of his establishments, for the cost ot priming the 
forms of his rent receipts, for the payment of his lawyer. The 
milkman gives his milk, the oilman his oil, the weaver his cloths, 
the confectioner his sweetmeats, the fisherman Ins fish. The ze¬ 
mindar levies benevolences from his ryots for a festival, feu a 
religious ceremony, for a birth, for a marriage; he exacts fees 
from them on all charges of their holdings, on the exchange of 
leases arid agreements, and on all transfers and sales; he imposes 
a fine on them when he settles their petty disputes, and when the 
Police or when the Magistrate visits his estates; he levies black¬ 
mail on them, when social scandals transpire, or when an offence 
or an affray is committed, .He establishes bis private pound near 
bis Outeherry, and realizes a fine for every head of cattle, that is 
caught trespassing on the ryots 1 ciops. The abwabs, as these 
illegal cesses are called, pervade the whole zomindsri system. 
In every zemindari there ia a Maib;• .under the Nqib there-arc 
Gomastahs; under the Comas tabs there are Pwd&hs or peons. 
The Naib exacts a h-isiiahatoa or perquisite for adjusting accounts 
annually. The Naibs and Gomast-ahs take their shape iu the 
regular abwabs; they have little abwabs of their own ■ the Naib 
occasionally indulges in an ominous raid in. the mofussil ; one 
rupee is exacted from pvery ryot who has a rental, ns he comes to 
proffer his respects. Collecting, peons, when they are seu* to 
summon ryots to the landholder’s Cutchtiiy, exact from them 
daily four or five annas summons fees. Perhaps the -best- proof 



of the • extent anti nature of blu* illegal cesses will Ijv found iu 
the Presidency Division, the most widely educated and most 
trader the eye of Government of any of the Divisions in Bengal. 
The subjoined list of 27 different sorts of illegal cesses has been 
officially reported from the Twenty-four Porgmuuhs district 
alone:— 

1. J)ak k■Ira.rethu ..~This is levied to rurubuiae the zemin¬ 
dars for amounts paid on‘account of zemindari dak-tax. The 
rate at which it i i levied does not exceed throe pica per rupee 
on the amount of the tenants rent. 

2. Chanda including bhikk-ya or ■mangim.—A. contribution, 
made to the zemindar when he is involved in debt requiring' 
speedy clearance. 

Ij. Pinbovl paid on occasions^ of religions eorammnes in. the 
zatniudar’s house. The rate of its levy is not more than four pice 
per rupee. 

4. To karri a. — A fed paid on the occasion of the audit, of 
ryots’ accounts at the end of the year. 

5. Forced labour.— Exacted from the ryots ' without pay¬ 
ment. 

6. Maroochd ohmarriage fee.—•Paid on the occasion if a 
marriage taking [dace among the ryots. It is fixed .at the dis¬ 
cretion of the zemindar. 

7. 'Mm salami.— A fee levied on account of ((reparation of 
inolasses from the sugarcane. 

8. Hn.laml including all fees paid on the change of ryots' 
holdings, and on the exchange' of leases and agreements, 

it Jiha-Hj iJakMl.^A: fee-commonly at the rare of twenty- 
five per cent, levied on the mutation of every name in t3>e zemiii- 
dar’s books. 

10/ Taking of rice, fish, and other articles of food, oil occasion 
of feasts iu zemindar’s house. 

11. Batla and mvlta kianrae .—The former is charged for 
conversion' 'from sicca to'Company's rupees, the latter on account 
of the wear and tear of the same. 

12. Fines.—These are imposed when the zemindar settles 



petry disputes ::ns■ ■ i:• • the ryots. 


13. rUi< 0 -:kh>.'-ye/iti.--~X omtributh n levied Pot payment to 
Poll re OfiVgei’S visiting the estate, ibr invaffiliating some crime or 
unnatural death. 

14. Jimmo J^Ura anil Jiuth khiin'hn are exceptional un- 
posts levied on occasions of these tbslivaU. 

] 5v Bavdnw- /•Imrcb.u.—A too lev iod • at heavy rates by a 
farmer taking a lease of a holding. 

lf>. Income.Tax levied by a few -zemindars to be reimbursed 
for what- they pay to Government oi> account of tins tax. 

17. Doctors fe«.- -This is levied exceptionally by a lew 
zemindars on the pica that they arc made to pay a similar toe to 
Government. 

IS: Taut £i»r.—A tax of four annas levied from every 
weaver for. each loom. 

19c Ukme nu-kitl .—A feev to v iod from every wot-mn-se carry¬ 
ing. on hor. profession in the- -sa^ndndar’sleatate. 

20. Auchora A fee paid by persons c arving on 

the illicit intuHifaetimJ of salt. 

21. -J£at HhmitjHn .—»A fee paid by a ryot on his ploughing 
land for -the-first rime in each and every year.. 

22. Maihooree j'vmma. —A tax levied on barbers. 

23. Skaskvu -tax levied on leather workers firr 
the.privilege of taking hides from the carcasses of beasts • thrown 

awav. 

¥ 

24. Punya kkv.rcka.-~ -The, contribution made, by the ryots 
on the day the puny a ceremony takes place. 

25. Bustu j Pujah Ich.urr.ha ~-A contribution made for the 
worship of God of dwelling house on the last day of the month 
of Pons. 

26. - MoshiM Umn-ha.^-A contribution levied to supply with 
provisions some district authority or his followers making a toiir 
in the estate. 

27. Niizawim ,—Presents made to the zemindar or. his 
making a tour through his estates.” 

His Hpnor again observes:—' The inquiries; in Orissa have 
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brought to tight a state of things, which could hardly have been 
credited; so completely were the rights of the ryots, once well 
established and formerly recorded, over-ridden by the superior 
landholders in that Province the state of things was entirely 
different, from Bengal. Enquiries recently made have shewn that 
the landholders who derived from the 30 years’ settlement very 
limited rights, have systematically sot themselves to destroy and 
obliterate the rights of the ryots, have deprived them of their 
titles, changed their lands, and largely raised their rents, contrary 
to the pledges of Government. In Bengal where no records were 
made, the ryots have to a certain extent profited by the very 
common ignorance of the zemindars of everything connected with 
their estates, and the present, relations between the zemindar anu 
the ryot have only gradually grown out of the old relations of 
tax-farmers and peasant-holders. Tt was found that in truth 
these irregular levies were much larger, more numerous, and 
more universal than the Lieutenant-Governor bad at ali suspect-, 
ed. Although at the time of the Permanent Settlement, most of 
such demands were abolished as far as the law’ could a,oolish them, 
and all that remained were amalgamated with the rent, a fresh 
crop of them has since grown up with a rank luxubemnre. In 
addition to the extra cesses levied on the cultivators', there is a 
system of levying tolls and market dues of old native origin, but 
which had been formally abolished before the Bengal settlement 
was made permanent. Compensation for the loss of these 
receipts was made to the zemindars, and is still paid to them, 
while all future exactions other than regular rents for lands,, 
shops, and braidings, were strictly prohibited, as explained in; the 
last report. It turns out, however, that taxes of this kind are 
still very abundantly levied even by people, who receive compen¬ 
sation for them.” %he Admintstmtiw Report of Be/ngal, 
p. 17. 

“Landlord Oppression in Nuddea and Jessore. Meanwhile 
the census has told us quite enough to account for the fact, that 
by these six millions (of Nuddea and Jessore) no fewer than sixty 
three illegal cesses are paid, some regularly, some on great bcca- 
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slum-, hut all in oik; portion of the .Division or another. We say 
dr millions, for although all arc not agriculturists, the others do 
not escape. The fisherman, the artisan, the boatman who moors 
his vessel to the bank tor the night—all pay what law condemns, 
ami what ui any other country or even province of India, would 
be resisted. Last week we published a list of 27 illegal cesses 
officially reported as levied by landloids and their servants in 
the metropolitan district which contains Calcutta. We now pro¬ 
ceed. to gtatp the exactions in the rest of the (Presidency) Divi¬ 
sion. We begin with those twelve, which are peculiar to Nuddoa 
ns distinguished from the 2!<-Pergun nalis, although they are found 
in many other districts besides. First comes the Police tax, next 
comes the cliout, which exists all over Bengal. The peasant, who 
sells the house, which he has himself built, or the tree which he 
has himself planted, must, pay uue-f'uurth -of the proceeds to the 
lord of the manor. Koyaice, a tax on every maund of grain 
weighed and sold in the village. Kirtee Bhikhya is levied to 
meet the expenses ol funeral ceremony in his family. Such also 
in the jouiook, exacted on the occasion of a zemindar’s son first 
taking ripe or marrying, the levy amounts to one or one and half 
a months’ rent. But when the ryot himself seeks to perforin any 
superstitious rite or festival, he has to pay the Bheiee salami. 

It, varies from 8 annas for each marriage to .two rupees for a 
daughter’s, and one rupee for a son’s marriage. The seventh 
ehayga in Nuddea covers the whole class of market, mooring, and 
landing dues, which are not directly agricultural. Women of lmd 
character and their paramours contribute to the landlord’s coffers. • 
The definition of the ninth exaction— Bhikhya parbeni —as 
an excess payment of rent, means the squeeze made by a land¬ 
lord to pay old debts. The Peadah kJmrcha is the demand of 
the messenger sent to the tenant by his paternal landlord. Nor 
the peon only but the Gomastah must imitate his master, and 
he insists on Bazah-anka when iiis accounts are made once a 
year. No ■ not finally, for we are warned, that this is by no meant* 
an exhaustive catalogue of the zemindar’s, dues. * Labour is 
sometimes cither exacted or inadequately paid for, arid graiu is 
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hi Icon al legs’ than the m<i rket. price. Occasionally taw «ip<*nseii 
which have freeii meuri-od by the zemindar, ace realizedfrom the 
rvot-sl/ Altai then follows a list of tither forms of extortion >tv the 
same Hi strict by the landlords servants. Fhe (jo mas tab has to pn\ 
fees to his master’s head clerk, and so lie must reimburse himself, 
Asiatic Fashion ‘ Each passes on the oppression with an addi¬ 
tional pressure, and the actual cultivator bears the whole. WUe 
especially to the peasantry of large absentee landlords, who are 
killing themselves bv debauchery in Calcutta, as the native 
papers so often lament., white their unjust stewards lord it over 
the tenantry, and there is no human ear, that will hear the cry 
of the poor. 

We pass to the next district, of Jessoro. Of eleven cesses 
returned as peculiar to its landlords, we omit the tolls on fisher¬ 
man ; which belong to a different class of exactions. The cloth 
and gpats ivqntrod by the zemindar for the Durga festival are 
met by the .s lavt'ri ka>Ua. Buie* is a collodion for the worship 
of a certain idol, Uil-pressers pay the Ghanee lihada, and cer¬ 
tain priests yti'jiut, Icira. Headmen on the estate pay a special 
fee, and so the recognized heads of the Chan dais or Jogehs, The 
peasant who drives his cows across a common where tio road has 
been provided, must pay a Bhdngor. For tlis A.tneeu of whom 
as in Ftibna, he complains, as fraudulently measuring his lands, 
the tenant must pay, as for the embankments made t>v the 
zemindar.” The F> ieiwl of India, Aiujml l/ f , lSTS, 

*• At first sight the incidence of the tax (ruad-iiess) seems 
unfair to the ryots, ft is quite true; that they pay about four- 
sevenths or even more of the total eess, But the amount each 
ryot will pay is quite microscopic •Compared v.rth the illegal 
cesses; which the zemindars levy from the ryots. We reckon that 
Over the whole of Bengal, I he illegal cesses paid by ryots to 
zemindars conic to not less than four annas and often too as 
mm h as eight amms in every rupee of rent.” /bio’.. 1375, 
p. 1127. 

W hen camping out early in 1871 near the river Robbo in 
the Bhudchuck Sub-cut .-non of Bal assure in Ori.ro,a, Mr, W, 


Fiddian. a young civilian with the powers of a Magistrate, was 

petitioned by the ryots of-——t— to save them lroui the 

cesses illegally extorted from them by their landlords, Hindoo 

Rajahs, ami Babus. Famine, pestilence, and floor!, year after 

year hail made it difficult enough for the survivors to pay the 

legal or customary rent. Those who know the Oorya or Bengalee 

peasants may imagine how hard driven they must have been 

before they would complain of such illegal cesses as those for 

schools, marriages, boome tax, and the rural post, width are paid 

all over the country.... Ys lord of the manor, the zemindar levies 

duties on his own account on markets, fisheries, boats, ferries, and 

reads.” Ibid., p. S47. 

* 

" We have said in our last issue, that it was not the inten¬ 
tion of Uoverament, that tho money-extorting ami tyrannical ze¬ 
mindars-should exact innumerable illegal ces$.es from the poor 
ryots. It has enacted laws for punishing those bail zemindars, 
who thus extort money from them by foul means. 1 here are too 
many self-seeking zemindars in this country, who are so tyranni¬ 
cal and oppressive to their ryots, that the latter with-their fami¬ 
lies curse them by day and night. They cannot express their 
grievances from fear, test the tv homesteads ?tre turned into wastes 
by their tyrannical masters. The distress and agony oi their 
minds remain, often unexpressed. Consequently the oppressions 
of the tyrannical*zemindars do not come to the knowledge of Go¬ 
vernment. In JVFofussil every one of them considers himself the 
son of .a Nawab* and does whatever he likes, ’ The. Shulavn ‘$U<i - 
macharct, IVtta :C, 1378 Hegira. 

“ Skiddra can never believe, that a ryot ever deprives the. 
zemindar of a single pice, as long ns a handful oi boiled rice , 
falls into his belly. But we regret, that the zemindar, being a pos¬ 
sessor of vast wealth, tries Ins head and heart to milk him, He, 
is allowed to live in his house on paying at least double the, rent 
to him and his Dacnit-Uke Ambtba. Wonderful it is. that there is, 
no end of the.list of the illegal cesses. The Amlahs get salaries, 
of two, three, or four rupees; but their worldly expenses vary 
horn Rs.- 10 to 25. Those who get a com par at ivoly high sal ary,, 
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Fjmul more. Do they acquire these sums by breaking the necks 
oi tho ryots, nr by knocking tins earth with their feet. ‘ Ibid.,' 
Bhadva, 11 , 1280 Ihgim. 

c- The wretched condition of the peasants of Bengal lias 
always roused the sympathy—and will, for a long time to come, 
continue to rouse the sympathy-—of all real well-wishers of the 
country..-When the late income tax was imposed, there whs ami- 
liftman of income under which none were assessed. There was, 
therefore, a large class of people, who were left untouched the 
poorest were never meant to bo harassed. And yet what sad eases 
of oppression came to light one bv one—eases of poor men driven 
from the bonnes, starved and penniless! What then may be ex¬ 
pected to be the consequences of a tax (road cess), which will pro¬ 
fessedly have to be levied from among the poorest of the poor ? 
The difficulty in estimating the real income of every villager; 
which gave fhe income tax gatherer a pretext for gross extortion, 
will furnish the cess tax gatherer with the same facility; while the 
sphere of his operation will be widened and extended oven to those 
least capable of holding their own. Out mind turns with honor 
from the consequences. 

"Hut this is not all. It is not the tax-gatherer'"alone, whom 
the cultivator will have to fight with, though even then the com- 
lat would have been unequal. Another and a more powerful 
neighbour will, by Tho strong- motive of interest, be ranged against 
the helpless poor ; we mean the zemindar. It is not uukuowu to 
jnauy Government officials, that whenever a new tax is imposed on 
this influential class, the majority of them endeavour to reimburse 
themselves by exacting additional rates from the poor, To take 
an instance; the zemindari dak tax is one imposed exclusively on 
the zemindars, and yet so frequently and so constantly do the ze¬ 
mindars reimburse themselves by increased rates on the cultiva¬ 
tors. that in tho course of time they succeed in producing a con¬ 
viction among the ignorant cultivators, that in reality die tax is 
meant, to be only advanced by zemindars, and to be ultimately 
paid by the people. Nay it almost exceeds our powers of credibi¬ 
lity to believe what Is notwithstanding a fact, that many zemih- 
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Jars m bringing- forward civil suits against, the ryHs for rent 
unpaid, include the zemindari dale tax as a pftrfc of the?? claim 
from the people- (The writer says :—' There cun be no doi-H 1?1 
t" the correctness of our information on this subject. We havt ’ L 
from Judicial Officers dareotr) Sivcli a practice is Only au index t' 1 
shew the extent to which the zemindars levy the zensiudavi dak 
tux from tile people.' 1 * The Bengal Magazine, October, 1878, 

"Should any substantial tenant dig* a tank in a village for 
the benefit of the villagers, does not the zemindar levy a certain 
sum for permission to cut it?—Yes, the zemindar would do thi* { 
if this tank was 100 haiku in length and BO haths in breadth, and 
8 or 10 kaths in depth, the zemindar might demand 50 rupees; 
there is no fixed sum.” A Zemindan. The Indigo Roniwisuion 
Report, I860, p. 173. 

“ Are you in the habit of collecting anything* from the ryots, 
in the aid of cutting roads, or digging tanks ? — No; I never did 
so, although I know it is the custom in, other zemindaries. '' 
Another Zemindar, Ibid,, p. 39, 

“ Were you in the habit of taking a good price for your put-* 
hops, and a bonus for your leases?—When I gave putneee* I re¬ 
ceived a non or price, and; when I gave an ijara, I received salami; 
the pan or price was from three times to four times, and one-half 
of the annual rental; and th a salami was sometimes 4 annas, 
sometimes 8 annas, and sometimes 10 a-nflas in the rupee; so that 
if f gave a lease of 5,000 rupees, I got occas ionally u mlami of 
5.000 rupees.” A Zemindar, Answer to Qmdion 166. Ibid. 

“Do the zemindar’s Sadder Amlahst i.e. those of his house, get 
anything from the ryot ?—If the ryot comes, he comes to the ze¬ 
mindar direct, and he would then give a rupee as nasard 
An-Ahev Zmnindar. Ibid., 17&8. Ibid. 

“The official publication of the list of illegal cesses levied by 
zemindars from their ryots makes it absolutely incumbent on Go¬ 
vernment to amend the law with regard to them. If: appears on 
the first sight quite impossible, that the educated and enlightened 
zemindars about the town ever connive at oppressions, which these 
cesses ’are sure to bring forth. We can speak both from our 
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pebioft&l knowledge .4 many of them »« also from our faith in the 
good wclfe of education, that cruelty is not their innate oharac- 
t,erist,V. How then is it possible to account for the twenty-seven 
illegal cesses published in the papers? To deny their existence 
•*V!5r^W^>uld be absurd ; to justify them would be an insult to the age. 
f 4 efc our readers peruse the list, and judge for themselves, We 
give it as is contained in Balm hid Gomul MukerjeeS work, 
which. in some respects, differs from the Government list, 

1. Biha, her Marcha .—The fee paid by the ryot on the oc¬ 
casion of his sons or daughter's marriage. 

2. Kkootoyavi .—The fee paid by boatmen in anchoring 
their boats off the lands of a- zenrindari. 

3. KoyaUee .—The money paid to take from or to a boat. 

4. Bazar tola. —The daily tax on bazars. 

5. IlfmgtttcU four :—What is paid to prepare molasses from 
sugarcane. 

(>. Dhmlu-t .-—Paid for taking goods on carts to the bazar. 

7. Bhagarjara/om .-—Paid when one throws the carcasses 
of covrs or other animals on a certain piece of laud. 

8. Ja.tfa jnrMim .—A tax on every jalia or fisherman. 

!>. • Shasfitw fttm)na.-~\Vhe-n a zemindar’s peon goes to a 
village on business, he has to be maintained by the villagers. 

10. Gura^t Bolora.i .—The in oney paid by the ryoia to ran¬ 
som a zemindar from imprisonment. 

11. Ghoul. —The- fourth part of the money obtained by the 
zemindar for the sale ot a ryot’s trees, &o, 

12. Hqum .—Paid when -a ryot builds % ho-.so of brick. 

1,‘V /i/mavfee.—Paid when the zemindar pTsonally oovnes 

to the Cuieherry. 

14. Batta .—Paid on the occasion of the' payment-of rents, 

15. Sad<t jiflttP /.—What is given -to the zotnindar for tho 
purpose of papers and pens. 

Hi. 6mm- JJmrisb.it .—What is -taken from the ryots when a 
disturbauce has to-be pue.Ucd, 

17. Afj/aiiaiti ’..---When a zemindar is n his zemindari, tho 
ryots have to pay the expensed of his stay. 
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.—‘.Presents .to the siemimlar when he''makes a 
tour through the zemindari. 

P). J?(frhoni.—Vfha,t U paid on the occasion of a pujah 
celebration by the zemindar. 

20. IlUhubana .—The fee for the auditing of a ryot's ac¬ 
counts in the zemindari, 

21. Bhifakft .—A general term implying a. fee given when 
the zemindar is in trouble, or has to celebrate a. marriage, pupili, 
or a srodha. 

How can a man endowed with the atom of human enduranee 
or compassion, quietly contemplate this list, of cesses without in¬ 
ternally cursing' the system, which produces diem, or the authors 
who made, that system possible ? The have not p'hyufi all the dl r - 
yal etmw;. ver, a. calm contemplation of what, we'have given is 
sufficient to make the heart sick. To csfcoit n sum on every oc¬ 
casion of a, zemindar '3 moving his limbs is the height of oppres-- 
sior: possible under the worst, form of fh>v eminent, and the ze¬ 
mindar who tolerates it is an mtitchi' •< -v put ol place in a 
civilized society of the nineteenth eetitmy. H is our'duty to 
enquire into the causes of this heartless system, H'd do as much 
justice to-the zeraindara, as the .eiroumstanees, which rV.cy willing¬ 
ly tolerate, and yet cannot got over, will permit. Here it. will ho 
safe to follow Balm Nil Cmnul Mukeriee, as he speaks from ox 
pericnee, ami generally ha? a word to say in bohali of the ryofv 
The chief defect in the zemindari system is the spirit of absenteeism 
which it encourages- Very few zemindars know the nature, the 
c.Veni . and the - resources of their estates. Without;? the least 
feeling for tiie ryots, they consider them in the light of property, 
which is only to be screwed and screwed in order, that a heavy 
amount,of money may be always obtained. Not that they are 
absolutely devoid of pity ; but the fact that they live at a distance 
excludes them from the range of that, sympathy, which- alone is 
the secret of good government.- Add to this the perfect want of 
education: which characterizes many of the Motossil landlords} 
and the measure of the evil is full. The want of sympathy 
suiting from distance necessitates the deputation of -agents, -whoso 
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am.scrupulousness generally varies directly as the ignorance of 
their masters. As a, rule must, of the oppressions we hear of an.’ 
the working ef these amiable fimctionaries, and of most of them 
the zemindars may be presumed to be ignorant. Bahu Nil ConuiL 
Says:—‘ When a scuttle ensues, it is the zemindar, who is troubled, 
who suffers the heaviest expenses, and endures mental and bodily 
pains. The present .state of the Jaw shows no reason for the oe- 
curmneo of these scufttes. If they do take place, they must be 
owing to the agents. Ignorant people boast of their ability to 
gram, the ryots by showing how they can fight/conduct lawsuit, 
or oppress the people. Some zemindars are under the impression, 
that no zemindari can be well managed without lawsuits or quar¬ 
rel. Wliai can bo more erroneous- ? An estate can be infinitely 
better managed by fraternizing with the ryots than by chastising 
them/ 

The* reasons tor this hostility, which the agents betray-to¬ 
wards life nois, are apparent. • The ryots never grudge to pay 
their legal duos, Big when told to pay something in addition, 
they do grudge • arid i he.result is that they will fall out when¬ 
ever the agents will want something more; Then again tire 
accounts of a zemindarj are always very clumsily kept, which the 
ryots, even the zemindar himself, can hardly understand. Henco 
those deceptions and heart-burnings, which led to the late Tube a 
riots. Is there no likelihood of an improvement in these respects '1 
Lot the zemindar answer the question. Taken generally, the case 
stands .thus-—they are not guilty of those positive evils, which 
arc mostly to be attributed to their agents, or are concomitant 
with the;System itself. But the negative crime is theirs—the 
crime of keeping their ryots in ignorance, the crime of relying 
iinplieity on their agents, of accepting their doings as they would 
the inevitable, the crime of omission, of neglecting to visit their 
estates, the crime in fact for which they alone are responsible to 
Government, the man, and God. We intensely hope that as 
Government. is devising measures for the education of the ryots, 
so wilt the zemindars combine to educate themselves to a sense of 
their duty. Let this be immediately done, we say in all friend! i-* 
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or time will work out its own wonders find k-.‘ lh( . ni t , t 
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them sol voa, and shall wo say 7 —to utter desolation. 1 ^ 

Mirror, Aiujusf 13,1878 ' 

Baba Nil Com til Mukcrjee is a zemindar, and no tloul)t 
most honourable exception to the rule. 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor observes that it- is said, ftt 

least in one district of the (Dacca) Division, the zemindars , w>e j n 
the habit of levying a sum from the ryots in excess pi \vh ^ ^ 
Road Cess Act allows, aud in one estate recently taken charge ^ 
by the Court of Wards in which the owner was esteemed tV ^ 
popular as being a landlord considerate towards his ryots, t...» 
levy had been at a rate of four times the legitimate demand." 
The Calcutta Gmette, September 30, 1876, 

ft The new cess (road cess) is directly leviable from the rural 
masses ; it is payable by the poorest agriculturists 5 it falls upon 
the toiling millions of the peasantry, and it will be collected by 
the zemindars. 

We have trampled on the weak ; 1v< u<.-7© effected a financial 
revolution ; we have gained a direct tax Based on land ; we have 
retained the secret sympathies of the middlemen and settlement- 
holders in favour of a land-tax; we have exempted the commer¬ 
cial and trading classes; wc have apportioned the burden of the pay¬ 
ment, of the tax upon the friendless and impoverished ryot, and 
adroitly utilized the services of the zemindar in Ins old office of 
tax-collector; we have cut the Gordian Knot, pleasing the several 
powerful interests to be propitiated, and made them our allies. 
We have truckled to the strong. Tt was an admirable suggestion 
truly, whosesoever it was—a suggestion wise in this generation 
and statesmanlike—that we should assess the landed proprietor 
fur our own convenience on his land, and hold him and him only 
for our convenience directly responsible to ourselves for that 
assessment, and direct him only for his convenience to reimburse 
himself by a legalized process of extoilion on his under-tenant, 
In our judgment there is no lack of reasons to he brought in op¬ 
position. However convenient the plan may be to the zemi.ndag 
\yho has to collect the tax, however convenient it may be to the 
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,, . -lm has to receive it, it will, be, we cannot but think, 

collector, «j . ... 

■ nous and mischievous in its operation on the ryot,.who 
most permr . J- . . , . 

t ,' it. The evil, and we are persuaded, the me vita ole 

has to pay ' - , , 

. . 1 d of the provision are to harass the under-tenant, to mi- 

T;0Tlt tCHt.* 101? A 

set tie }ii« r ‘o^- s - to enrich the zemindari servants, to graut a new 

, life to the baneful influence of the Muliajaun, to legalize 

lease of 

. n. to ao-grand im the • zemindar. I ho encouragement, oi 
extortio J kj-3 

i is, we need hardly repeat, essentia! to our national 

Pritv and welfare. * The Hindoos, who form the body of the 
pros pf" • . 

do. are compelled bv the dictates of religion to depend solely 
peon ’ 1 ■ , 

upon the produce of the land for their subsistence; ami the.gene¬ 
rality of such of the lower orders of the natives, who arc not of 
that p.'rsuat.ion, are from habit or necessity in a similar predica¬ 
ment-/ The wealth of Bengal consists mainly in its agricultural 
resources; the greater part of the materials required by her ma¬ 
nufactories, and most of the articles of her export are derived 
from land. The producers of this wealth comprise seven-tenths 
of the population of t mse Provinces. They produce this wealth, 
but do not enjo- it. lu the words of the late Court of Directors, 
* they live all their days on rice, and , go covered with a slight- 
cotton cloth.' They art* simple, frugal, and feeble people; an 
ignorant, oppressed, puverty-striken, and degraded race, d hoy 
are easily-defrauded, easily beaten, and slow to wrath- they are 
the victims of those, who are set in authority over them: they 
cannot bear to be alone : they are utterly spiritless ami dependent, 
The relationship between a .Bengal zemindar and his ryot is not 
the simple relationship of landlord and tenant. It is not merely 
that t-ho zemindar collects the rents and' the ryot pays them. 
The ’ social aspects of the land tenure system of Bengal are not 
those of Ireland., or England, or of any other country in Europe. 
The zemindar and ryot are as king and people : they are as 
monarch and subject: the cultivators call tneir land Lord Baja, 
and his bailiff Hakim : there is a Moja Pmja sumbhntidhi'jo. The 
jyot creator, the wealth, and the zemindar appropriates it like an 
oriental prince. What the zemindar asks, the ryot will give. 
What the zemindar orders, the ryot will obey. The zemindar 



will tax his ryot for every extravagance, that avarice, ambifrinn, 
pride, vanity, orother intemperance, may suggest. He will tax 
him lor the khorahi of his Nail), for the salary of his Amoco, for 
the pay moot of his income tax, for the liquidation of his dak im¬ 
post, lor the. purchase of an elephant for his own use,-for the cost 
of the stationery- of his establishment, for.the cost of printing 
the forms of his rent receipts, for the payment of his expenses -to 
tight the neighbouring indigo-planter. for the - payment :0f his fin® 
when lie bus been convicted of an offotfoe by the Magistrate, for 
the payment of his vengeance upon the wretch through whom 
that conviction was secured. 1 The milkman gives his milk, the 
oilman his oil, the weaver his cloths, Hie confectioner his sweet¬ 
meat, the fisherman his fish,’ The .zemindar fines his ryots for 
a festival, for a birth, for a sradlia, for a marriage : he levies 
blackmail on them when an affray is committed, when one man 
lives clandestinely with his neighbour’s wife, when an abortion is 
procured. He establishes his private pound near his Cutcherry, 
and realizes five annas for every head of cattle, that is caught 
trespassing on the ryots’ crops. In the summer g» ison, when the 
rice is ripening, and the fields all green into the harvest, there 
are zemindars whom wo know, who obtain ten rupees for every 
cow impounded. 

The abwabs pervade the whole zemindari system. In every 
zemindari there is a Naib—under the Naib there are Gomastahs 
—under the Gomastahs there are Peadahs. The Naih exacts a 
lishabdna or perquisite for adjusting accounts annually at two 
pice, or sometimes one anna for every rupee he may collect. The 
Naib and Gomastahs take their share in the regular abwabs; 
they have little abwabs of their own. The Naib occasion¬ 
ally indulges in ominous raid in the Mofussil. The Gomastahs 
lay their hands on any article they can get hold of: a neckcloth 
full of rice, a fresh fish, or a fattened chicken, or a tender goat: 
they have no scruples, and are under no restraint. Collecting 
peons, when they are sent to summon de rat a ting ryots, exact 
from them daily four or five annas fatlubana. It is Well-known, 
that in one year u, zemindari Jfmb, in the district'of Nuddea, 
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hits (xM'tt'd ten ihoi'.mnJ rupees from his masher x ryots, it is 
%6itkm oar own expel'i-cnce, that quite lately, oft occasion oj 
fctVQtftra conferred, a semndari Kaib received a mlam/i of one 
ih ousand rupees. 

Thai much of all this is illegal admits of no question: 
nbwabs, mat-hot, and chart, are forbidden, as is notorious under 
the terms of the Permanent Settlement. The zemindar is liable 
to a penalty of three times the amount of all the sums he has 
collected. Yet we suppose it is not within the memory of the 
oldest official; that a case has been brought under the penal sec¬ 
tion of the Regulation. Whether the ryots are willing to pay or 
are unwilling, it hits been the iwmemorial practice to pay, and 
they pay accordingly. They pay because they always hahhe paid; 
because it involves loss trouble 10 pay than to reuise; because 
they would be ruined if they were to refuse; because they only 
pay a few an nan at a time when they pay. 

It is in this respect, that the collectian provisions of the new 
Cess oVc* (The Road Cars Act of 1871) insinuate themselves so. 
dangerous!v into the ira-inewoik of Lengrtl society. The system 
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of abwa-hf? has eaten like an incurable dtecotee into the social or¬ 
ganism of the country. An energetic Government might have 
grappled with the question, and succeeded in abolishing a prac¬ 
tice, which, though forbidden by law, yet flourishes hi unrestrain¬ 
ed luxuriance, A benevolent Government would at least have 
attempted to alleviate the .sufferings of a down-trodden and 
miserable peasantry. Yet no one raises a hand on their behalf; 
no one speaks one word in their interest, Hither the important 
issues are net recognized, nr if recognized, the;' tire wibully ig¬ 
nored. And what is worse—our legislature does not eon tent 
itself with an attitude of indifference : it rushes blindly in to-lega¬ 
lize those exactions, which have ever been condemned r n a curse 
and blight on every chance possible outlet of rural independence. 
The zemindars, no doubt, will drive rim wedge well through-: 
our imagination feors almost tvi contemplate the operation oi tins 
unhallowed Act in remote villages at a distance from large towns 
and civil stations and Courts of Law,, where the peasants are, in 


tbe words of tiie illustrious Ram ilohun Roy, ‘ as innocent, tom* 
porate, and moral In their conduct, as the people of any country 
wh.» fcsoeverv Wo eahtvol even Conceive the period, when these 
simple-hearted ryots will ho able to loosen themselves from- the 
chain;, that is lining' riveted about their feet. Ifc seems as though 
they were doomed never to be onmiicipatod from their present 
degraded life ; and it we turn to the inhabitants of the;country, 
who live nearer the cities, who have more, intercourse with 
foreigners atttl persons in another state*of civilisation, and moa 
employed about the Courts of Law, who : arc already breaking off, 
hi some degree, from the despotism of their landlord, and though 
Hot yet even faintly familiar with the conception of an indepen- 
dent state, are yot-conscious of % freer and higher existence than 
their own—among- these also, wo can see no hope; and the gleajn 
of light is gradually extinguished under the enactments of a 
aottimlftri legislature, while underlings go rotijfd from hovel to 
hovel, and teach that what was illegal lias been legalized, arul 
taxes hitherto paid in resigned submission to moral force,■ are 
henceforth extorted under the inexorable requirommvfs of an 
immoral law.' The GafauB'i. Review, vol. Li t)., p. p. 817-20. 

" The zemindar still.possesses a variety of means to harass 
the ryots, ami these tnemis.are not u» frequently exerted. There 
is probably nor, a single zemmdari. in Bengal, in which more is 
not taken from the ryols in some shape or other than is due by¬ 
law, in which the.Kaib, Gomasfcali, &c., do not toko illegal extor¬ 
tion from the rypt..».The risk and danger of falling out with a 
zemindar is so great, that thme is scarcely a single zemmdari, 
■where thp ryots would not willingly pay somewhat more than is 
due rather than combine against their zemindar. ’ Baba Romesh 
Chmider DvM's Peasantry of Bengal. 

"Bubu —-, .zemindar of-—in the district of 

Furreodpur, having occasion frequently to impose taxes on his 
ryot s "(mow of-them am Fora zees, a .fanatical sect of Mahomedans) 
for supporting hit helpless sons-ift-law, caused very great dissatis¬ 
faction to hie i Hi’*-payers, who finally rose in a body and cruelly 





murdered Urns." The Bengal Times, quoted in the SlaUmian, 
October 10, .7.876. 

Hie particulars o! the murder are then given, which need 
not be quoted here. 

"We hear that of the murderers of Ba.hu — — - 7 -, zemindar, 

three have been sentenced by the Sessions Judge of F nreedpui 
to be hanged, four to be transported for life, and one to be tran¬ 
sported for ten years.” The Indian Mirror, Beeemher &8, 7876. 
However the sentence was reversed on appeal by the High Court 
and the defendants acquitted. We leave it, to our readers to se¬ 
riously think of the great dissatisfaction he caused to them by 
his tyranny and oppression, so as to rouse them to take his life. 
We may call this illegal -toss tf Jamai KhurckaT 
„ Babu Burikim Chunder Chafterjee says:—“As an Instance 
(of illegal cesses) we shall stale a real .occurrence, and quote a 
list of sums, which were actually extorted. Tfip occurrence took 
place in a village situated in the country, whfch was inundated 
in the year 1871. Me who would know flic name of the village 
may refer to the Observer of the 31st August, 18711, p. 131. The 
village appeared like an island in the midst of a sea. The crops 
of the villagers were all destroyed. Cattle died of starvation. 
The,.villagers became anxious for their lives. A zemindar in such 
times should have helped the ryots with money and provisions. 
If he had even remitted rent, it would have done much good. 
Nay if he had only delayed the realisation of the rent for some 
time, it would have been something. Far from it. The Gomas- 
tahs now came with pyk'os. peons, and retain el’s, to levy illegal 
demands. There were only some 12 or 14 Khanka sh l Ryots and 
about, as many labourers in the village. A list was made out, 
and a sum of Ra. '5$-2-Q was to be levied from these'people. We 
subjoin the list! 

Nazar to the Naib on the festive day of the new • year 11s. As. 

(Punya) ... ... ... ...GO 

Ditto to zemindars (five co-sharers) ... „ ... 5 0 

Ditto to Gomastah ... ... ..20 




( m ) 

"Peon's fees for Asav Just 
Ditto for Bhadra 
Boat hire •>* 

Puj&h present to the Stickler Arnlah 

Ditto to Jemadar of the Cute he try 
Ditto to Halshanas of the Cuteherry 

Ditto to the five co-sharers (zemindars) 

Ditto to---, Head Moherer ... 

Aims to the religious guide of the zemindars 
Ditto to Gomastahs,.. 

Ditto to Moherers ... 

Parhoni to the Burkandaz on the .Dole festival 

Dak Tax 

Totality ... 54 2 

Every ryot was to pay 3 annas to each rupee o.t rent due at 
this critical time of distress. It was impossible to realise the 
amount, but Gomastahs make impossible possible. The note 
worked, begged, sold their things, borrowed from others, and paid 
off the amount. One would suppose oppression had been screwed 
up to the last point, to which it could he borne—but the Comas- 
tabs did not suppose so. They seemed to .thiuk, each ryot was a 
God of gold Four or five days after the above sum had been 
realized, they came in with a fresh demand of 40 rupees on ac¬ 
count of the marriage of a girl of the zemindari family. 

The ryots were helpless. They hired a boat ami wont to an 
indigo factory to borrow money. They were refused. They 
went to their Mohajauu to borrow' money. They were again, re.; 
fused. The ryots bad then recourse to the last means left. They 
lodged complaint in the Magistrate s Court. The Magistrate con¬ 
victed the defendants. They appealed. The Judge declared; 
‘It is true, the ryots have been grievously oppressed, but I am 
bound by law t.o release the defendants.’ This is justice ! Every 
one knows justice consists in the release of prisoner-. If the 
above bad been a solitary instance, no would not have quoted 
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hi. 

B, As. 

0 13- 
1 5 

1 H 

ti 8 
10 
1 0 
5 0 

2 0 
2 0 

12 0 
3 0 
1 0 
3 0 





H. ft is occurrence, which takes place very frequently. Hr; 
who dem-ea lMs has no knowledge of our villages, 

With regard to income tax, the ryots pay for the zemindar, 
ami the zemindar gets something more as profit. Government 
has wot vet commenced levying'the road -ce&s (this was written in 
1872), but the zemindars have commenced levying the same. 
They have a right to levy it at the rate of a pice per rupee Parent 
payable. A certain zemindar in a certain district commenced 
levying the panic at the rate of hmr amms per rupee.' A ryot 
refused to pay it. atidwns dragged to Cu toil wry and maltreated: 
The ryot, lodged complaint, and the defendant was not released 
this time by law. The zemindar is iu prison now. 

But the most amusing thing of all is the following account of 
ironp-iialte#. Sub-di visional Officers are ever ready to found 
schools and dispensaries. A certain Assistant Magistrate in dis¬ 
trict 24-Pergunnahs convened a mooting in his Sub-division to 
raise subscriptions fora dispensary. Every one promised contri¬ 
bution ami went home. One of them passed an order 5 1 shall 
have to pay so much per month in support of a hospital. Let 
ouch ryot pay one anna to the rupee of rent payable as 'hospi* 
The' Chun as tabs by an to levy tin? amount, while on the 
other hand, the dispensary war so;neb *w never established. The 
zemindar had never to pay a pice in snppoii of a dispensary, for 
which the ryots continued to pay at the rate of ptib anna to 'the 
rupee. A tVw years passed on and the zemind-ar brought a suit 
against the ryots foriner cune of rent under ActX.' of 1859, The 
ryots said:•—‘Wt. have been- paving rout at a fixed rote since the 
Permanent Sottleinetit, so that the rate admits of no increases 
according to law/ The zemindar re,died : ‘There has been ah 
increase of One anna-per rupee since such n year, and hence 1 am 
entitled hr increase of rent.'” The Buwjo JJurmm quoted in 
Babu Mcmeah Chuudcr Butt'd Peasantry of timg&l 

“The zemindars and their agents own such a formidable ar¬ 
mory of wearom- for the. oppression and harassment of ryots iu 
so many ways, that it would be simple'infatuation in a poor ryot 
of a peaceable db-noritiou to incur the risk of his zemindar's 
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anger even tV-v iln* Certainty oi exentpuoii f^om 'he payment of 
any illegal cess or cesses.” The Indian Mirror, October *■>', 

* TSTo, 

From the enquire s made by Sir George Campbell into the 
illegal cesses exacted by the aemiudais from the ryots, one might 
infer, that His Honor took measures for abolishing them with a 
strong,, baud. But the mountains of hi hour bi-o tight forth only a 
mouse. This will appear from the following tines:—“It has been 
the ryots’, inimernorial practice to pay those- ahwabs, and they pay 
accordingly; they pay because they have always paid, and because 
in the long run it involves less trouble to pay than to refuse. 
Upon a full review of the mutter, the Lieu tenant-Governor cauie 
to the conclusion, that the system of these exactions was now in 
such universal vogue, was sc deeply rooted, and so-many social 
.relations .depended thereon, that it became- a question whether it 
was desirable that Government.'should, by any general or very 

• stringent .measures,- interfere to put a stop to them. It was at 
the same time made thoroughly clear, that the Government, in 
hesitating to adopt severe or extreme measures, in no degree re- 
cog.ni/.ed or legalized those cesses. Illegal, irrecoverable by law, 
and prohibited by .law, they must, it was said, remain; but it was 
deemed that it would-perhaps he bet ter, under all the circum- 
.stances, not directly to interfere except in extreme eases; as the 
people get better protected, better educated, and better able to 
understand and protect their own rights and position, things 
would, it. was felt, no doubt, to sot ie extent, adjust Themselves,” 
The Administration Jlepovt of Bengal, 1872-73, jv 26. 

• It is ^ fact, the truth ot which no one can deny, that almost 
all the zemindars charge interest of seven annas or so on each 
rupee ol rent in arrears per ammni. It presses very heavily upon 
the ryots. 

It wo trace the source oi (ho policy of masterly noa-intcu 
ferenee on the part of.our Government, we ibid it to be the most 
violent attack made bv the Hindoo Patriot upon Sir George 
Campbell. See The Hindoo Patriot and Sir George Campbell. 






1 In- Z--'t!ii. /?■ / rI ' s. / }> t.A JEiftutes. 

Extreme luxury,.such as, fewt*, garden-parties, driving most 
sumptuous equipages, debauchery, and so forth, making a sicken-* 
ing impression on his.mind, and, at the same time, his pocket 
feeing emptied thereby, the -zemindar hits upon a new source of 
deriving new pleasures, and also of filling his pockets—he in - 
tends, to make a tour t hrough his estates. The Naths and Gomustaha 
are previously informed of his intention, that they may be able 
to give hi.ru a most .itting reception, and, at the same time, to 
order beforehand his ariHatihmua —the ryots—to procure money 
by pawning their metalic plates, that they would be in a position 
to pay the naz‘>rana on his first setting foot on his estates. The 
zemindar, on the other hand, in order to impress the minds of the 
ryots with his show and greatness, hires numbers of up-country*- 
men, and supplies them with red turbans, silver badges, and long 
laUt-es on their shoulders. Tims followed fey them, he sets out 
with his bosom-friends— moahaheha—on his tour through his 
estates. The Naibs and Gomast-ahs, though busily engaged, in giving 
their..master the grandest reception possible, yet never forget to 
give strict orders, that each ryot must pay one rupee as nazar to 
their master, and, in default of payment, would be lined. Thus 
prepared they anxiously wait on his visit. On the fixed day, the 
zemindar makes his grand .appearance in his Outeherry, and 
gravely lakes his seat on the richly furnished gudtlee. All the 
ryots, each with one rupee bound in a corner of his cfmdder or 
gu/ObCha, or wrapped in his waist-cloth, appear before him, and 
make a profound bow with a semi-circle with their belly from a 
distance of twenty-five yards. All, one by one, humbly approach 
him, and drop the nazdreme t on the tjuddee. Boys and girls all 
coroe with great hurry to see him. Ghee (clarified butter), milk, 
the best kinds of vegetables procurable, and large batla, rui, and 
mirgal fishes, are supplied by the ryots in large quantities. Ten¬ 
der goats are brought in before him. He selects one of them 1 
especially for filling his big belly. All the petty disputes among 
the ryots, some of which had existence, and others had none 
whatever except in the fertile brains of our village tyrants, are 


bmnghl. in U fore him for deei-ion : grand opportunity I'm filling- 
hi 4 ! pockets. Almost all cases are decided i» a most summary 
process witlf no other object in view than that of filling hia coffer*. 
In two many cases both the parties are fined. It the zemindar 
intends to exact a fine of ten rupees from the contending parti*** 
he at fust fines them twenty-five; he well knows'that if lie fines 
ten rupees, they will reduce them by solicitation to at. least five. 
They them come to their sense*; for foolishly referring their dis¬ 
putes to their Dhurmubula)' (incarnation of jusiiee), and for 
inclining the displeasure of his agents. Two throe days pass 

a wav before thev could be able to soften his mind not bv their 
*■ 

own solicitation, for he is too great to lie vexed with it, but 
bv oiling the feet, of hi« underlings It is here needless to toll 
onr readers, that they too must he paid sorrndbing bofnre they 
could he moved to say a few word* on their behalf, Reader ! If 
you ask tile why the unfortunate ryots .submit tu such extravagant 
demands of the zemindar, then 1 must say, that von (excuse uvp) 
have not* the slightest idea of the terrible vengeance, which is sure 
tfi bo wreaked mi them as a consequence of disobeying his orders. 
Living in water, who quarrels with the alligator? Improvement* 
of hia estates, nod thereby bettering the condition of his tenants 
never enter into his mind. Hia thoughts are ivhoMy bent upon 
enjoying mnv pleasures and filling his pockets. He spends his 
days in fishing, chase, feasts, and amuseirients, and theWby robfe 
the villagers of every thing they possess. When he is quite sick¬ 
ened with them, and hie pocket is well-filled, be beiufehis thoughts 
upon returning home. A a a reward for the grand reception, with 
which he was welcomed by his ryots, lie just before his return 
ecuds for them to appear before him in order to inform them, ‘‘that 


&s it 13 usual with a!! the zemindars whenever they make a tour 
through their estates to collect something from their ryots, $© 
he itpis* follow their example: ha must take » uuething from them, 
'-'bus r.-vyar.h.ng them for their giving him the most fitting iwen- 
t'>n. he sets out for Us home, 'I ho head men ami the (jumastahs 
brgm to consult about what should be exacted from the ryot*. 
After rratfcrs ueliluraticL they come to ih= %mJ|wujn, thiil the 


3fi 



yri'tp sIiiH.il-1 pay throe ; ■ ;i- . per rt; jw of rout, of which two annas 
should go to the pockets of tljwir masdei*, ami the ‘rcwuimiug. ocp 
anna tu bedistnl«ited->iVmpg them according to their respective 
ranks. It is umtaiuly most- inconsistent and .unjust, that the# 
should f ake at* much trouble without • remuneration.. They thou 
drag tie. ryots to the c tntdbeitfy, and inform then* of the- oydnr of 
thhir «> 4 usfer to collect three amuis per rupee of rent, front them 
as agan,i.au:L 11 earing the order 0 / tlio aemheiur, and groF-iii^ 
very discontented, and at j» loss what to do, they, after much head 
lotion,consent', to pay it, and return home inunnuring- and 
cursing him and.their lot. The (fomastuhs, after a fe.iv days, 
give strict orders, that, the money must bo paid soon. The ryots 
begin to think: “ What wtr should, do: if we douot pay-ag<amam, 
the Goroasfcahs will deduct it from the rent, and give 
receipts of the balance. If we demand receipts of what we 
shall pay, they will refuse to receive it and bring spits 
ijjr ..arrears of rent.; that yyill put us to additional expenses. 
Moreover if we dp not pay it, we will incur great, displeasure of 
the ?omindar ;md his ageufs ; terrible vengeance is sure to bo 
wrecked, on us : they will harass us in thousand ways.” Thus, to 
use. a native phrase, thmMng ijg£& Mid fi re, they at last come tq 
the conclusion, that, instead of being the victims of zemiiulan ven¬ 
geance, it is better, to pay one or two rupees. They then borrow 
'money.fit an interest of 7f> per cgnt. per annum (for .that is tli.o 
interest charged by moneys lenders on ..anmll .loans), and pay. 

i Appropriating.to themfielves the greater, part.of one- 
third of the collections, ami paying tine remainder fcp thejht^dju.en 
for helping them to squeeze the life-blood out of the ryots, the 
Gmnastah.y, §j ml the remaining two-thirds to the zemindar, who 
getting a large.sum without the least trouble and with the great¬ 
est. ) leisure, gives, thousand thanks ip Lord Cornwallis, if-he... is 
wise enough t<? kjtoyy 1% name .of the hither of the 1‘ermanent 
rtefcticmeut,. 'ami thiuks he is literally. ope of .the adopted sons of 
Government. Zemindard Is this the reward for the most fitting 
reSptio’tt, with which the ryots weloomcdyouonyouvv.isit to,- 
voin estates. Several instances have boon, read, in which thq 


lion—the terrible lkm —was seen to show gratitude for the bene¬ 
fits received. Again how do you beho ve towards the Government* 
which Jjaa, as it wore, furcsed about fifty-six crores of rupees an¬ 
nually into your pockets by a measure, which has been stigma¬ 
tized by the liighesfcauthorities as haviog ito eipifd in producing 
distress and beggary in any age or country. Do you not after 
most violent -opposition to its almost every measure however eaJD 
cula e 1 to beiietit tjip pooj-de Wo might give you several in¬ 
stances, but we will content piu^elves with but one. Djd you 
not forward a petition to 11 is Grace the Duke, of Argyll, the lute 
S.erelary of State for India, protesting against the educationsl 
policy of Sir George Campbell. Did not .your organ the Hindoo 
Patriot* invoke the, grace of God to protect y.< u from .the op - 
pressioii of the latter ? Did it not ever since His Honor's acces¬ 
sion to. the lieutepant-Govpmorship, of Bengal most violently, 
attack him ? Are. yon really the JlUuiop Patriot, and Sir George 
Campbell the, oppressor ? Good Gods! Suye us from ,cmr. patriot; 
we dpu t want liipn . Sqatu-r \ve got rid. of him, the better for us. 


The. Wvpttek;' PfM> nderad by ike Zem i ndar*. 

We bavp already said, that the zemindars have appropriated 
to t-hgirisclyes the greater part of the wealth arising out of, in-, 
ereased .cultjygtiQ.ji, and that they have not laid out a singjo rupee 
for making nnprdyeiqents of their estates. Now the quostioi? 
arises, how it..lias been spent, mid where it has centred t It will 

'. . ' h ' , ■ A** ''■■'■/ * 'f , 

be our painful duty lo jirove, that much of it has beep squander¬ 
ed, and that the renmini tog, portion been hoarded up by them. 
Wqhayc also said, Ifia-t the zemindars are very fond of luxury.. 
What does it nreanj H. jncaijs^a^lpyish expenditure of money in 
tli© purchase of venous arficfes* orn v su i ted for delicate constitu¬ 
tion. -Now suppose tiiat.p^emibd^r byery fond of driving most 
sumptuous equipages drawn 1>y Hvifo or more horses. One day ho 
goes out on tiia drive, and seihO-b his great pleasure, two horses 


better than his,-Owned Ky A*. The B;rl>u’ ? mind at once becomes 


:>v it. 
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lifted. and 'is.never foT'---‘i , alim : d uu.lil he shqs them in his pos- 
Thanks iq” Lord DdrpwdlHk .air ; • -bn is. not. in want of 


ri 

session. 
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mon«v. so lif must Irate them at any price. So determined Ik* 
goes to A t-> buy them. A seeing the demeanor of the pu;- 
eli«er raUea tlpoir price. But out Bftbu is tret a man to 
shrink from (hat, so ho buys them. The homes he had before, 
im being much iiiferior to the u6W ones, he is unwilling to ael 
them. Btfing very niuvh pleased with them, he yokes them, ana 
drives his sumptuous equipage m the midst of a gazing people. 
crowded on the street, looking upon the earth as an oaf hen 
cup. He is a subscriber of one of the leading journals of Cal¬ 
cutta whether he underpands it or not, that mutters little. Jds 
tokes it in his hand, glances it, and then keeps it aside only to he 
i >rn by his servants. Cook and Co.’s catalogue of horses is 
always in his hand. One day he learns that some tine horses will 
be sold by them at eleven o'clock. Again his mind becomes 
ruftle-b and is never to be calmed until he secs them in hi? stables. 
Our Babu, with his well-filled pocket, starts at nine o’clock, buys 
them, jrtul returns home highly satisfied* In this way those who 
want only one carriage, have often in their possession five, ten, or 
twenty; in place of two horses, they have ten, twenty or forty. 
We have alto' said, that he is almost always surrounded by his 
Moxhnhebi*. The object of those hungry vultures is always to lay 
traps t'o catch him. They are often in search of most beautiful 
prostitutes or other young women in order to gratify the lust of 
their master. Here it need not be stated, that they often rise 
by their nefarious practice's from a state of poverty to that of 
aSluence. With the per miss ion of our readers, we here quofc the 
following lines from the Skvlava Shamctchara of Pous 4, 1273 
Jltgli'a :—" No one. on observing the habits of the zemindars of 
pur country, can think, that L&t Shaheb is greater than they. 
Their pomp of bathing, wearing cloths, and sleeping, is of the 
zemindari manner, which even hie forefathers never saw. When 
the servants smear there with oil, their neighbours come to the 
knowledge of it : they are so shameless, that it is not proper for 
nu\ gentleman to stand by them at that time. No one can sup¬ 
ply bum with thin cloths, unless he gets orders beforehand. At. 
the time of nearing the cloth, :ueh outrages are committed, that 




tin* . j «rv'uut3 camioi tuck the lower garment, lihless they rim 
behind them with it in their hands for toiu* miles. Making provi ¬ 
sions for meal iu only for sleeping. The mote they pant with 
their body, which has grown ns huge with dan lied butter e.tsi 
milk ok’the heap of earth, the more they derive pleasure. The 
more the belly grows large, the larger are the pillows made. 
When a zemindar snorts after laying his huge body upoii the 
huge pillow, the house totters with the horrible noise/' 

Then the editor maintains the great superiority of the 
Governor-General over the zemindars', and advises them to imitate 
his noble virtues, and to do their duty towards their ten an fa. He 
concludes thus :—"Do not neglect, vour own interest in thoughts 
of smearing oil, wearing thin cloths, and enlarging the belly; 
let not your object be the tears of the poor ryots." So all sorts 
of articles of luxury abound in the zemindar’s house. It is to 
be deeply regretted, that thousands of graduates and under¬ 
graduates of the (J&lcufcta University are starving and begging 
from door to door for private tuitions of four or live rupees per 
meusem, while there are thousands of prostitutes in Calcutta, 
whose monthly allowances vary from fifty to five hundred rupees ; 
liav sonic of them arc masters ‘of lakhs. Almost every Satur¬ 
day, our Babu, accompanied by hit; bosom-friends and prostitute;;, 
drives Iris sumptuous equipage to his richly furnished gard-n- 
fiotise,: and returns borne on Monday, We leave it to our readers 
to draw a picture in their own minds of what passes in - he 
garden. Hundreds of rupees are often squandered in two days. 
Such is the way, in which vast sums are wasted away, white the 
people are actually dying of starvation and selling their dear 
children for two or four amias. But notwithstanding this terri¬ 
ble injustice inflicted upon those, who are the very foundations of 
society, tlfor. arc. men, atax! educated men, who argue that the 
wealth of the country centres in it, so there is no injustice. 
But we ask where and m whom does it centre! Does’it, centre 
in the ryots from whom it is exacted 1 No. It does not. fi 
centres in ;* few idle and won!desk drones ol* society: it centres 
in the various articles of luxury—in palaces, richly furnished 



garden-houses, horses, elephants, oqui pages,pros tit■ ites; man ♦egos', 
r tniJjcire^. heaps ofrgsold oriiunuint-s, ‘l;?, shawls, brocades; leasts, 
viva, cherry-brandy. aowhmcnfc p« 4 >ars,- maUials, pleaders md- 
barristers' fees,, and last-, Urfj not the -least, in their. bosova-frienda 
— nu^kaki'bfi. But whaufc* benefit do the people (lwire -,imm 
if. '< Tire only benefit t derive •..from it, ip, -that they are 
looked upon as their aluvos, aud that it give#-rise to: fresh pre¬ 
texts for squeezing their life-blood. 

Another baneful effect, uf the luxury of the 1 zemindars, ia, 
that thousands of ryots are forced by their extrav-aganfc dem-mutR 
to,leave tbeir dear homes,.and to go to Calcutta ■ and. elsewhere 
tor serving them ami others in tlie menial capacity oi Kh(t>t - 
slwmha, *md. thereby wasting their .energies, which imglHyho % 
better pmployegji tu paitiyatiau of land, ti>r food and two rupees 
per. mensem. 2suw suppose that tbore are three ry,pts-^all 
Brothers—cultivating twenty beoghas of laud, and paying .rent 
of seventy rupe.es per aimma. The profits from the estivation 
o£ huid are . too .small to meet such a high demand, .as well as to 
support all inguibers of tbed; family. Hence one oil them is. 
abupst. always obliged to leave home and serve in. any .capacity, 
which best- suits his interests. It is needless to tell our rcaijers,. 
that the laud pquld uul bu sy well cultivated by two. m by. three, 
men. It may., ),>e argued,-.that fropr the, improved cultivation pi 
kind by the three tueip jfrey might mnky the land produce $.g$$r 
clout crops to pay flic rout aft.well as to support therujaetvpfuand 
their family. ’&> there> no need tor any one of them ; to leave 
home in soaTch of ciuploynieul, elsewhere. . But- ttie cultivation 
0 / land is very precarious. There are droughts, floods, . ayntimely,. 
ntins, locusts, uml other iusecfo* which not unoften destroy ,lhe 
i;n ps, while he who goes out for employ meat, is always sure to 
support, himself and bring hcype thirty or forty rupees per annum,,, 
winch might much help in meeting tiro extravagant demands of 
the zemindar., If file rent were moderate, he, might W 
far belter employed in making the land produce abundant crops. 
Thus-we see that the ex ft a,vacant dennusuls of the ^'Uiiudars 
have.a very evil effept_upo.n ngrieulUtry, 


Again if i; b< v f'gi'l. ilirtt -dl-tin w articles of iu*ury nforiiiiv 
5.1* l4«> country, ,i»mi•i-iiat, thcrotWiva rhVpe is no need .for inkcfer*' 
ing with the right*’of the z-m titulars: If tliftt,/bo tito argument 
for lmuntaiiihig the Peninincm Sett femenu then wo .-should any, 
that the Mahoinedans were.' for better rulem than tjiq English, 
because the wealth, which tire formor exacted from the people, 
repiained in the country, while pari erf wHat.the 1;>?ter collect 
reaches the shores of England. The following extracts will 
throw much light upon the subject :—* 

“ The supplies of trade aro for the wants and luxuries of a 
people; the poor in India may bo said to hare,no wants: their 
wants are eonfmed to their, dwellings, to their food, and to -a 
Scanty portion of clothing, ull which they can.have.from- the soil 
that they tread upon, and their apparel almost without any cost, 
I am riot acquainted with the present state of society in India, 
but.. I should conclude, that fcho only opulent, of Unpeople are 
the zemindars, who arc almost all, if not all, . Hindoos....They- 
would spend it (wealth) in dissipation, hi their pleasure^,. in 
state." Wurt'mi- llastinr/s. il firuUm of Hviddim taken before 
the Honourable House of Common?, IX fv. 

“ Ibid you any opportunity of observing w wlnn manner the, 
wealthy natives, jpdiuua,. applied their sjjperflijaus. wealth?— 
Certainly not in the purchase if Eungj<yut articlesof .course 
they employed their .superfluous wt'alf h in the .mine manner as. 
*he higher ranks of people in otlier .countries, on. their pleasures,, 
their state, pud ustentaripn ; often vast sums arts, squandered by 
thorn’ in the ob^quiys of their relations; on the death of-a 
niother particularly, ; a man has boon kpown.to consume, his. whole 
patrimony, though in ^very other respect sordid and a miser.". 
William Cpiy 2 >er } Esq. Ibid., p. 311, 

In what manner do they (z^windat’s) Ripply .or use their 
superfluous vceaUh?—In their own mode of state : a great lium- 
byr of servants., entertain merits, rnarriagHS, ami deaths, these arc. 
the .principal."-- Wiftiqm Cr^eSm^tfi^^sq^ Ihi4-, ]>. H!5. 

-"Among .life vieher elass, the marriage expense is only 
measured by the extent of their fortunes,; .men-frequently di$s,i- 



p;i-(■ ■ half tii— ir property in the course of a few. dnvs in a marriage 1 . 
I{ :, »b Hindoos are expensive in dancing women, in servants, in 
tin ! nha, and in horse.” Colonel M-uvro. I hid., i>. '27 1. 

“ In what manner they (remuiditrs) spend their ivvemue ?— • 
Their eharACtara, of course, vary as much as in other countries, 
y 'the are parsimonious; and many of them are extravagant; those 
ih*'.! are extravagant spend their incomes in watchi**, festivals, 
romp, and state." JR. D. Mvnigb’*, J$#q. Atimwr fo Qupitfion 
/TV). Min-fttw of Evidence tiehd I'owwitiee of the liovw of 
Lo"j--, fW» 

“ Do duty indulge in European luxuries and Eitropmn mode 
of life ?••—Some few do; and 1 have understood (it in a matter or 
mere hearsay) that they consume a considerable quantity of wine 
and cherry-brandy They do 30 secretly of course. ? Ibid. 
Ibid. 

" We have shewn, that the accumulation of wenlih arising 
from the increased area brought under cultivation in Bengal iihiob 
the year 1793, has centred in the remindars or l.m dim biers 
*hb, it may be as well to reiterate, were originally nit-id collec¬ 
tor;! of revenue, and wore never proprietors of i lie .soil, and it 
remains to be inquired—what have they done with it? It 
is admitted, that they have increased their own wealth, and 
added to the value of their personal estates by the ivolomutiou 
of wastes, and I should be extremely sorry to deprive them of 
any credit, which is their just due on this score. 

How then lias this vast 'accumulation of wealth been speed¬ 
ed, and idto what channels hm it permeated ? Has it found its way 
bade to the soil, to fulfil the ordinance of the (Creator, to increase 
manifold the earths produce—to leprohice frbsli wealth, 
which all might enjoy, and of which, the King, as trustee for 
the community or State, might receive his just share '? It has 
n t. The bulk of the wealth has been squandered rn^atnh^, 
pujahs, or festivities in honor of mythological Gods and ' God- 
d«ase«, marriages, and other ceremonies, feeding Brahmins, 5:e.; 
some has been hoarded , much has been pui into gold and silver 
ornaments, je ac h, bzocadeSj slrawis; arid I'onsidt'ruble sums have 





Ik'i' 1 ) gpondod in barbaric splendour. (The Rajah of————has 
about 100 elephants, the keep of which cannot cost hhn less, than 
<-£•' 5,000 per annum}. Nay more, the celebration of these waste¬ 
ful festivals and ceremonies is often the source of grin ding op¬ 
pression on the part of many zemindars, who invariably make 
them the occasion of imposing abwabs or taxes on. their tenants, 
a practice, which, though it has been disallowed by law, is 
universal. 

No contrast couhl be move striking than that which meets 
the eye of the traveller from the North-West as he approaches 
Oaicutfca—the Metropolis of British India! Bridges broken down, 
roads in some places washed, and in others disgracefully out of 
repair, are everywhere to bo seen. A few years back, I counted 
for miles along what is called the Grand Trunk Road, heaps .of 
metal, which has been deposited for four 91 -five successive seasons, 
and never laid down Nor could there be any mistake. The 
growth of the vegetation—which in Bengal springs up after a 
rainy season even out of burnt bricky—readily told the tale 
Indeed it may be truly said, that in the interior of Bengal there 
are no roads at all. Dacca, the once flemishing capital of Eastern 
Bengal under the Mahomed an rule, is still unconnected with (he 
metropolis ...In truth, it is common to hear persons arriving in 
Calcutta from the Upper. Provinces exclaim, that Bengal is a 
century behind the North West in material progress, and the as¬ 
sertion is undoubtedly not without some foundation. I am well 
aware of the great difference in climate between Bengal arid 
North West, and the great engineering difficulties, and the ab¬ 
sence of kankar or road-stuff in many parts of the former, I 
have resided many years in each Division of the Bengal • Presi¬ 
dency, but making all due allowances for these differences, and 
at the same time taking into account, that frightful famines have 
periodically decimated lhe population of the one throwing half 
the country out of cultivation, and that the other, besides being 
naturally far more fertile, has been comparatively free from these 
visitations, 1 am unabie to alter the conclusion at which 1 have 
arrived, that if the Perpetual Settlement in Bengal has enriched 
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the zemindars, it has kept the people in a sadly impoverished 
autl depressed condition, and immensely retarded the material 
progress of the country,.. .The Government ot luoia, in making' 
the Perpetual Settlement with the zemindars of Bengal, doubt¬ 
less considered that they had made over, with the surplus-profits 
accruing frotn the increase in cultivation and the value of the 
produce, the duties and responsibilities, which it still retained in 
its own hands in the North West, and it confidently expected, that 
{he zemindars would willingly aecept the high responsibility, 
which attaches to ownership in the soil. How the two landlords 
have discharged their trust, what I nave stated above will suffi¬ 
ciently show. But it is hot all, The zemindars have not only 
not discharged those duties and responsibilities in respect of pub¬ 
lic works, which in other countries landlords most cheerfully 
accept, but shielding themselves behind the letter of the enact¬ 
ment, which perpetuated the Decennial Settlement, they have 
refused all further aid to Government in lieu of any extra¬ 
ordinary protection they may be afforded in times of extreme 
peril—-or for any public purpose whatever/' Dr. Mmstm Lees 
Land and Labour of India, p. p, 172-7-8. 


The Act X. of lSd9 and ike Enhancement of Rent. 

The vicious Acts VII. of 1799 and V. of 1812, which are 
comeratly known as the Huptum and Punchum Regulations, were 
repealed by Lord Canning in 1859, after a sad -and painful trial 
of sixty years. His Lordship, in order to protect the ryots bom 
the oppressions of the zemindars, passed the well-known Act X. 
of 1859, which is sometimes called the "Ryot's Charter. But alas! 
It will he our painful duty to prove statistically, that it ha#placed 
him in a worse position than before. The tact is, that hundreds 
of Acte will be of no use whatever, so long as the Permanent 
Settlement is maintained intact. There are thousand ways 
always at the command of the zemindar to treat the Regulations 
aiul Acts of Government as waste paper, and to enhance the 
rents of the cultivators. 

Babu Parbati Charan "Rov, a ' small landholder,’ who is, no 
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reports of Government, it would appear, that enhancement cases 
have been rather jj^merous.” 


Year. 

ia&$-64 


is umber of notices of enhancement. 




We. have taken the figures for 1863-04 to 1867-08 from his 
book, and foi 1.873-74 to 1870-77 from the Laud Revenue Ad - 
ministration Reports for those four years. We regret that the 
Eabu puts the number of notices of enhancement, in the years 



respectively. We do no,t know whence he has got them. We 
were surprised to find in the Land Revenue Administration 
Reports for the years 1873-74 to 1876-77, that the number of 
notices of enhancement in those four years was 6,521; 9,343 ; 
.3,710 ; 8,216 ; respectively. We then naturally wished to con¬ 
sult the Reports for some consecutive years; but to our deep 
regret, we have not been able to procure even a single copy, 
Therefore we are painfully obliged to reject them. We have 
taken.his figures for those years only, which appeared authentic 
and were a little mote or less than the average of those of 
1873-74 to 1876-77. Thus the number of notices of enhance¬ 
ment in nine years may be put down at 72,148. Now we will 
quote the words of Babu Parbati Charm Roy. He says:—"But 
in order to. have the total number of the cases m which enhanced 
rates were claimed, it will be necessary to add to the above kabu- 
leut cases and those for arrears of rent at enhanced rates institu¬ 
ted after service of notice. Taking the number of such cases to 


/ 




bo half of the former, the total of both classes would be" 108, 


099 

M m in! t 


“ The above fairly shews, that the zemindars and the ryots 
have been largely involved in litigation for the adjustment of 
rents. In the absence of any figures showing the proport ion of 
such eases, as have bet a decreed, the present writer is undei the 
necessity of relying on hi; ow i personal experience. He is ot 
opinion, that the Deputy Collectors were genet ally for giving 
decrees, and that the Munsiffs have generally Wn T<* dbmissnls. 
A- om'ng, therefore, that half the cases were detneeV we find 
that during these nine yaars, decrees forenhaneeineiit- have been 
granted M 5 4,111 cases. “These, however, do not represent the 
actual number of enhancements, that have taken place in conse¬ 
quence of these decrees. -For when a decree is obtained against 
one' ryot in a village, all the others in that and the surround mg 
villages generally settle their differences according to it. In 
this way it will be found that,'with the exception, it may bey of ft 
fj W zenuudara and talukdars, all the landlords in each district- 
have' more or less raised the rents of their tenants. Those land¬ 
lords, who have not raised the rents, have been making up tho 
difference in indirect wtf; s/as in the shape of khurelia, rnathut, 
&o.* The Rent Question, p. 3. 

fjj one year decrees for Cnltitnccmctit have been granted in 
0,012 cases. Assuming tlie number of villages, which settle 
their differences according to one case, to be five, we. com o' to tho 
conclusion, that rents have been eulianccil in 30,072 villages. ' 
Again assuming forty ryots in at village, 30,072 villages represent 
.12,02,880 ryots or 60,141400 men. women, and children, Thus 
in. each year the rents' of 12';02,8S0 ryots have’boon hdtunced by 
fair means. We. humbly request bur readers to take info their 
kind consideration the troubles, anxieties, and the ruinous la\v- 
expenscs, to which the ryots must have boon pur, hi those cases 
whieli were dismissed, fiinl the ferribio vengeance of tlit-ir mas¬ 
ters, which wiu? almost sure'to be wreaked on them. Again wo 
should init lose'Sight of the.fact, ‘that there are many z.-mindars, 
who enhance the rents of their tenants by "sinwr force and with- 


out serving a single notice of. enhancement, by iv.uj.cU it t>p 

preceded according to law. We hove heard of-sunny <moe.?, .11 
wiiicli rents of the ryots wore increased by the arbitmiy will of 
t-hcir masters. A. certain zeimijdar .hag enhanced: the rents of 
Ilia ryots of two out of throe villages wit,hoi; serving a, single 
notice of enhancement. We shall dry to give minute details ot 
them in proper place. 

Now wo leave it to our readers to judge of the enha'nof’mont 
of rent, which has taken place since the passing .ot Act X. ©t 
1860 , and of the great dissal isfactiou,. which must have boon oausoil 
thereby. We firmly believe that tin- general disaffection ol t he 
ryots throughout the whole province Is almost entirely owing to 
the v,hole:.ale raising of rents by the zemindars. A idr these 1 > 
marks wo place before our. readers the Iuliuwiug passage*, whaJi 
will throw much light upon the subject, 

“That the zemindars -frequently mere ask; 'tU-eb demand 
against the ryots, and arc not guided by any fixed principle-but. 
by their arbitrary will is a well-known fact. Mr, H.jU. Christum 
in his evidence before the Select''Committee in UShb,-datiHlr-r- 
‘I think the rent is frequently increased on them, (ryot*. ) Mr. 
Holt M'keozie in his ovulonc'o before the same-Committee in 
1S32. said :*-*.<jtattO«&ny thdy (zemindars) take vvhaf they can 
take without -any very distinct, underst muling, of the, grounds ot 
their demands.’ Mr. T. Fortesque, Commissi jm.i fbi the Civil 
Affairs of Delhi, expressed hk opinion to the following effect oa 
the skhre beeasion :—‘ Had tho rates, by which the ryots were 
formerly liable to be assessed been recorded at the Permanent 
Settlement and fixed, the value of the rights of. the ryots would 
ere this day have been very considerable-ami rendered them 
secure and : comfortable; The-evidence given by Mr. Mill before 
the Select Committee ia also much to the point, i re says; 1 in y 

(zemindars) take from them: (ryots) all that they < ; m short 

thov exact whatever they please. AecOrding to '"’’ v 1 ^ 1 ^ 

common uhder&tartdiug and apparently ' jb' 

Courts, they have no defence whafev .uiev 




must decline to pay what q ui <j quit the laud.' 




Indeed the defect in the enactments of 1793 is so great, that they 
have been pronounced by the Home Government to authorize'-the 
zemindar * to oust even the hereditary ryots from the possession 
of their lands, when the hitter refuse to accede to any terms of 
nmt. which may be demanded of them however exorbitant,' ” 
The Calcutta Review, vol. VI. AH. The Zemindar and the 
Rtjot. 

“ And the landlord has the power practically to enhance the 
rent, as far as the ryot can bear ?—I should; say very often, because 
it is seldom worth the while of the ryot to oppose the landlord. 
F. I. Beaufort, Esq. Answer to Question $$9. The Indigo 
Coro rh ism on Report , 1800. 

Mr. .T. Hector, in his Land and Ruih.ap.ys in India, p. 5, 
says :—“ A. native manager of some large zemindaxies, with whom 
I had an opportunity of conversing lately on this subject, I rankly 
admitted, that the policy of the zemindars was by fair means or 
fonl, ‘to screw out of the ryot as much as they could get.’ ft is 
even asserted that Act X- of 1859, which ougnt to have afforded 
some means of protection, has become an additional method for 
squeezing the life-blood out ot the royt.” 

Dr. Hunter in his Statistical Account of. Bengal, vol. III., 
p. 355, says:—“Rates of rent have risen considerably in 
Hughli district of late years. The Collector states in his report 
to me, that before Act X. of 1859 came into operation^ the zemin¬ 
dars, confident of the right they possessed to enhance the rents 
of their tenants at any time they pleased, did not use that power 
to any thing like the extent they do now. At present, enhance¬ 
ments are made at regular intervals by the zemindars in the. fear, 
that a few years’ negligence or forbearance may deprive them of 
the power, and.give the tenant a right to hold his land.under the 
occupancy rules. Formerly after a general settlement of the 
lands of a w ;e had been made with the cultivators according 
to the r vailing in the Pergummh within which it was 

sit,,- ' naiuod quiet for at least twenty years. 


if u.w 

hjinsolf or his succes;, 


-hen a second settlement was made by 


r,‘resent day, landlords lose no 
At the i... 
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opportunity of raising the rents of' their tenants by every mentis 
in their power, through fear of giving the latter a chance of acquir¬ 
ing the right to hold their land at occupancy rates.’' 

A writer in the Galmvtta Review, voi. LI., p. 75, says ;—“We 
very much doubt, indeed, whether the misguided legislation of 
185!) has not placed him (ryot) in a worse position than before. 
By Section 6 of Act X. of that year, the ryots who had cultivated 
the same land for twelve consecutive years, were vested with rights 
of occupancy, and the result is, that but few now-ja-efays are left in 
the peaceful possession of their land for that period, while rents 
are of necessity subject to frequent enhancement in order to main¬ 
tain the lights of the zemindar. It is thus but rarely that we 
meet with occupancy ryots, white the effect of our legislation has 
been to grind down the great mass—-to make their occupancy 
more precarious and to raise rents. To look upon the great body 
of ryots ill Bengal as in any sense peasant proprietors would be 
a mistake, that argued a very superficial knowledge of the country 
and of the working of Act X of 1859.” 

The following menus are not infrequently resorted to by the 
zemindars for enhancing the rents of the cultivatorsTo take 
an instance., a zemindar wants to increase the rent payable by a 
occupier of a, certain bit of land. The course prescribed bv law 
is a reference to the Civil Court, whose decision would be final 
and definite. But the zemindar knows but too well the cost of 
such a reference, and therefore resorts to what he believes to be 
an easier and simpler roethot. If he i,$ strong enough, ho uses 
compulsion—if not, he takes to ingenious tricks. He grants a 
pottah to a new ryot, who consents to pay the increased rout for 
the bit of land! in question, and thus a dispute ensues between 
the new man and the old man with reference to the identical tit 
of laud. The old ryot may complain in a Civil Court against this 
intrusion into, his ancient possession—the new ryot may com¬ 
plain against any opposition to his right based on a regist^d 
not,tab—but both involuntarily turn from the very name oi a 
Civil Court, and carry on their disputes as b t,3 t they may, some¬ 
time* for years together. In a second instance, a ryot is justly or 


in.tju9l.lv ousted. A reference to n Civil Court would, no uoiflPV 
ri^hi. mat mrs —-but it would so'perhaps after a year■-‘rfthd his rutu 
bv that time wcitl'l bo complete, He naturally, if not justly, 
siiHvs to his old soil and homestead prepared to defend his - rights 
it a’rnst any new-comer who may present himself, mid if the 
w .*rst comes to the worst, then and not till then to refer to the 
Civil Court. )» a third .instance, entire villages become annoyed 
with their master, and in a fit of indiscretion, declare that their 
zrisiinda: shall levy no rent, ■’ The Bengal Magazine.. 

• The writer (hi the Rtcitesno )>) points out, that lh Tiijitit 
there is a class of ryots known as Jeyth ryots, who ore the-paid 
S'rvanta of the zemindars, When the zemindar wants to enhance, f 
these 'then take leases of any’ absconded ryots holding at the 
proposed new rates. Receipts sir® granted them at these rates 
ft,r a couple of years or so, then a demand is made by the zemin¬ 
dar from Other ryots to pay the same rate, followed by a suit in 
ibe Mtmsiff’d Court, Should they decline to do so, the Jeyth 
jyots and their people give evidence for the zemindar, and when 
all is over, the Jeyth ryot, instead of paying the rent agreed to, 
pays on ly lmlf' The Jitngake. May / 87S. 

« Previous to the pissing of this law (Act X, of 1859), have 
you known instances of determined or substantial ryots, who 
baffled the zemindars in attempts cither to dispossess them or 
enhance their rent, mid who resolutely maintained their ground 

it, Civil Court ?-1 have known a few such in stances of ryots 

successfully resisting enhancement bf rents, but they haveJteeu. 
few, and such ryots have been much harassed arid almost mined 
by law-expenses." J. If. Reil$ %?■ A natter to Question i1*005. 
The Indigo Commission Report, WGO. 

The Titles. 

AVe are not opposed to titles, when they arc bestowed upon 
r ail; worthy men: But the rapid creation of Roy Bahadurs, 
Khan Biih-vj.uvp, Rajahs, and Maharajahs, which is'going on for 
shine years pa$‘C but do harm. Much might-be said fov 

and against it. There are jmvuy men, who are so sordid, that it 
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is impossible to expect a single picc from them, without giving 
them something in return. The conferring of titles upon them is 
one of the best means, that can he devised for taking out something 
f);om them. It is n fact, the- truth of which is undeniable, that 
the ricrease oi wealth is always followed by a longing desire for 
that of honor. And this desire is often fulfilled of itself. But 
the addition ol a title to wealth, is looked upon, as borax applied 
to gold. Most of the zemindars of Bengal possess great wealth, 
consequently we are not at all surprised, that many of them are 
ti- ! le**mongers. ) 0 g.xiu their object—to have a title conferred 
upon them—they often try their best to curry favour with high 
officers of Government, for it is impossible to hate it without their 
strong recoin inundation. They lend them money, subscribe hun¬ 
dreds of rupees to memorial, hospital, or other funds. In this 
way they often succeed iu having titles conferred upon them. Wo 
are afraid, we may he discredited when we state, that in most 
cases, the -subscriptions are often exacted from the ryots. There 
me many Native and European gentlemen, who put a moral force 
upon them to contribute to school, dispensary, memorial, and other 
funds. The zemindars, in order to recoup themselves, realize 
then; from the cultivators. Their contributions to school funds 
are o'ten exacted from them, and have given rise to a regular cess 
called iskcool klmrcha .(see 27*« Illegal Cesses). Wonderful it is, 
that such exactions are sometimes made the pretexts for enhancing 
their rents. We will quote an instance. 41 The most amusing 
thing of all is the following account of hoep Util-lee. Sub-flivi- 
sional .Officers are ever ready to found schools and dispensaries. 
A certain Assistant Magistrate iu District 2i Perguimahs con¬ 
vened a meeting in. his Sub-division to raise .subscriptions for a 
dispensary, Every one promised contribution and went home. 
One of them passed an order: *' I shall ha ve to pay t*> much per 
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pay at; the rate of one anna to the rupee. A lew years passed on 
and the zemindar brought a suit against the ryots for increase of 
rent under Act X. of 1859. The ryots said : : We have been 

paying rent at a fixed fate since the Permanent Settlement, so 
that the rate admits of no increase according to law.’ The ze¬ 
mindar replied: There has been an increase of one anna per 
rupee since such a year, hence 1 am entitled to increase of 
rent.’” The Bungo Dwmnn a quoted in Baku Ro-mesk Chu,n- 
der Butt's Peasantry of Bengal. 

A zemindar, certainly a title-monger, subscribed, five thousand 
rupees for a clock in a certain Government College. God knows 
what real benefit has come of it. There were thousand ways, in 
which it might have been spent for the good of the public. Be¬ 
sides if an enquiry be made into whence this large sum came, we 
shall not be at all surprised to learn, that a clock cess was levied 
from his tenants. It is also most probable, that for want of a 
khal or an embankment, their crops were, and still are, liable 
to be destroyed or injured. 

Another evil effect very much to be regretted, is, that those 
who are honored with the title's, often involve themselves in 
pecuniary difficulties. Suppose a zemindar is honored with ( the 
title of Bajah Bahadur. As soon as it is conferred upon him, he 
thinks himself a very great man. Formerly he was in the habit 
of driving a carriage drawn by one horse; now he thinks it 
beneath his dignity to do so, sc he must have a most sumptuous 
equipage drawn by two or more horses. In this way he is very 
much apt to go beyond his means, and to involve himself in debts 
or to cover his increased expenses by enhancing the rents of his 
ryots, which is most probably the course often resorted to. It is 
also beyond doubt, that the pride engendered by the title makes 
him look upon the earth as an earthen cup. Thus we see that 
I he rapid creation of Boy Bahadurs, lvhan Bahadurs, &c., must 
"ive rise to aristocratic views, and ultimately result in an amount 
of evil very much to be regretted, But our rulers think otherwise. 
They think that, conferring of these titles would make thorn po¬ 
pular in the eyes of the people, and that there would be no danger 





m Ions as these aristocrats are on their side If they are really 
anxious to be popular—-to see their names engraved in golden 
characters in the hearts of the people—then instead of bestowing 
empty titles upon a few zemindars, let them confer real benefits— 
instead let them offer..high judicial and executive appointments upon 
those, natives, who really deserve them, and above ail, let them 
emancipate the hundred millions of ryots from the grasping slavery 
of the zemindars, malguzars, and talukdars. We think it would 
not be out of place to quote here the following lines :— 

“Of all the titles, in the eyes of the na ive public, this 
especial one (Rai Bahalurship) has become sickening, and the 
people have come to look upon it with contempt. Among 

the new Rai Bahadurs we find L-, niukim and 

jeweller to His Excellency the Viceroy, and Babu--> 

treasurer. These gentlemen are welcome to the honors bestowed 
on them. But we see no reason why those European gentlemen, 
who are jewellers or tailors by appointment to His Excellency 
the Viceroy, should have no titles conferred on them; or why 

Mr. P--, the Viceroy’s confectioner, who was no insignificant. 

character at the Delhi Assemblage,should be unhonored, why H is Ex* 
cellenoy’s Head Khidmutgcir should not be created a Khan Baha¬ 
dur. The very members of the Bengal Council find themselves 
no more honored than the Viceroy's mukim or cash-keeper, add 
the Hon’ble Babus Kristo Das Pal and Ram Sunker Sen are 

plaeed iu the same category with L—-and Babu G- !* 

The Indian Mirror quoted in the Statesman, January 1.8,1874* 

“ A cess of four annas in the rupee was levied by Rajah-- 

of--, on the occasion .of his getting his title. Most of the 

ryots paid the cess, but the Christians about-resisted it. 

An enquiry was instituted, which shewed that no violence had 
been used; payment was optional.” The Land Revenue Adoviiii#- 
tration Report for the. Year 187.0-77, p. 50. 

The indigo- Plante es. 

We think it is necessary that we should crave the permission 
of our readers to trouble them for a while with a $hoit plea for 











duelling on the oppressions of the indigosplanters. We have 
proved before, perhaps,to the satisfaction of our readers, that the 
ryots have suffered much in person and property-in consequence 
of the corruption, inefficiency, and the oppression of the Police, 
and that the zemindari system is the true can so of its faiura 
Here it will bo our painful duty to prove, that the zeiniridari 
Bystem is also one of the principal causes of t he oppressions of 
the ryots by the inrligo-plan tors. We firmly believe, that if it had 
not prevailed, they would never have suffered so viurh in their 
hands. (We lay stress upon the italisized words), indeed much 
of*the oppressions of the indigo-planters may safely be laid at 
the door of the zemindars. We draw the attention--of our readers 
to the facts, that some zemindars both Native and European are 
indigo-planters, and that most of the latter are Europeans. 
Their oppressions are as proverbial as those of the zemindars. 
Hence it would a-ppear, that many ryots, who Cultivate indigo, 
suffer zemindar! and indigo oppressions, and arc undci their des¬ 
potic sway. If our readers think seriously and calmly, they 
cannot but come to the conclusion, that the oppressions, which 
they have practised and are still practising upon their ryots in their 
position of indigo-planters, would never have been practised to so 
great an extent, if they had not been in the position of their zemin¬ 
dars. The position of these Uufortunate creatures, who hold lands 
and cultivate them wiblnthesu with indigo under them is scarcely 
better than that of tiro slaves, and is somewhat different from that of 
Hr ■dr brethren, who hold lands under a'zemindar and cultivate them 
with imligo under a planter. That the latter too suffer zemin- 
datfi and indigo oppressions, is clearly manifest from the fact, that 
they are under both of them. The only difference between them 
is, that the former must patiently submit to their fate, and bear' 
all the oppressions, which their master 3 are pleased to practise 
upon them, while the hitter when oppressed by the one may fly 
to the protection of the other ; but they are always put into 
great difficulty, and hardly know what to do—whom to side with 
—when there is a dispute between the planter and the zemiimuv. 
We can hardly conceive a position more worse than, what they 
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are placed iu thereby. Bn fortunately for them, tiie disputes 
between them .are almost of evQty-day occurrence. It- is. a sell- 
evident-fact, that brie cannot serve two masters at a time, Hence: 
it would appear that they always incur displeasure ui one til 
thorn, and arc threatened with vengeance, and that horrible op¬ 
pressions and outrages are often perpetrated on thorn on slightest 
pretexts. "VYe think- we have already wounded the feelings ot our 
readers by placing before them pictures of various sorts of 
oppressions practised upon the ryots by the .zemindars. It was 
our earnest desire not to trouble them with any more. But calm 
and deliberate consideration leads us- to the conclusion,'that wo 
will certainly ill-discharge our diuy towards the vast millions in 
trying to represent them, if we omit the oppressions of the nidi- 
go-plan tern. Moreover the oppressions of the zemindars are so 
intermingled w ith those of the indigo planters, that it is almost 
impossible to dwell folly upon the former without dwelling upon 
the hitter. -Someof our readers may think, that-the oppressions 
of- the indigo-planters hVvc ceased to exist from the > year 1859, 
aud that therefore then: is now no need oi dwelling upon thorn. 

But that is really not the case. They are almost as prevalent in 
1870 as they were in. 1850, the only difference being that in 
1859 the ryots rose to open rebellion, which drew the attention 
of the Government, and finally Jed to the appointment of a Com¬ 
mission to enquire into its causes, while in 1879 they patiently 
submit to their fate, and sometimes rise to^little rebellions, which 
are quickly suppressed. If the oppressions of the indigo-planters 
had not existed, we would never have troubled our readers with 
them. That they are as prevalent in 1879 as they were in 1859, 
will appear from two well-known facts, that, nmny ryots of Bohar 
and Tirhut, notwithstanding their proverbial tanacity to 'their 
ancestral lands, have been forced by the oppressions of the indi¬ 
go-planters t.o leave them and to prefer the protection of’ the 
Nepal Raj to that of the vaunted British Government, and that 
almost all the leading journals lately urged upon the Government 
to appoint a Commission to enquire into the causes of their griev¬ 
ances. The perused of many papers bath official and non-official, some 
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of which we have quoted below, leaves no Jou hi in our minus, that 
the oppressions which are now practised upon the ryots of Behar 
and Tirhut, are almost similar to* those, which were practised 
upon those of Rajshahi, Nadya, ami .Tessore, and which have been 
very ably set forth by the Indigo Commissioners in their Report 
<rf 1800. It would be simple infatuation in us to try to add a 
single word, and to repeat them in our own words. We also 
think our readers would scarcely believe us, if we, instead of 
proving the oppressions'of the zemindars and the indigo-planters 
by long quotations from official and non-official papers, attempted 
to prove them by using our own words. For this reason wo have 
refrained from saying much of our own, and greatly availed our¬ 
selves throughout the book of the writings, speeches, and evidence 
of others. We believe om* readerg-will be firmly convinced on 
peru sad of the following* pages, that the oppress ions now practised 
■upon the ryots by the iiuli go-plan tors wi/uld have been scarcely 
tolerated a single day by any civilized Government in the world 
except that of India, and that we would have been certainly 
wanting in our duty towards the vast millions, if we had omitted 
them. With these remarks we leave our readers to judge from 
the following extracts, how far our rulers have discharged, and 
are still discharging, their duty towards the people, who have 
been entrusted by kind Providence to their care and pro tee non, 
To guard ourselves from being misunderstood, w.e distinctly state 
that there are a few indigo-planters, who do not oppress their 
ryots, and consequently do not deserve in any way the least cen¬ 
sure from us. 

" I beg to submit a pamphlet published in Bengalee and 
widely circulated, called ‘The Oppressions of the Indigo-^Planters.’ 
It contains songs, which have been sung far and wide among the 
natives and set to mnsic. The drift of some of those songs is 
the following ■ that the interest on tho planter's advances accu¬ 
mulates for three generations ; that the people sell their poitahs 
(leases), they do not cross the Ganges, that is, get fyee from the 
planter; that when the planter first applies to the ryot to sow 
indigo, he comes like a beggar, but at last he makes grass to grow 




ou the ryots bones; the indigo-planters come in like a needle, 
but go out tike a plough-share, and are desolating Bengal like 
flocks of locusts; the king looks on while the subjects are 
drowned; ail is gone; to whom shall we apply hut to Almighty 
God; should we shut our eyes at night, we see the white late 
before us, and, through fear, our lives fly away like a bird ; our 
souls are burning in the strong flames of pain, (Iranshition 
and original handed in). Rev. Jaynes Long. 1 he Indigo Co r tn- 
misdan Report, I860, p. 155. 

“ I myself, at the beginning of the mutiny, read a pamphlet 
published by one of the courtiers of the King of Oude, in which 
he argues, that the indigo-planting oppression is as great in 
Bengal, as any system of oppression that has been alleged to be 
practised by the King of Oude; and that if the King of Oude is 
to be deprived of his kingdom on account of the oppression prac¬ 
tised in his territories, the English Government ought also to be 
deprived of Bengal on account of the indigo and other oppres¬ 
sions they wink at.” Ibid. Ibid., p. 136. 

“ 0o your ryots sow indigo, because it is profitable to them, 
or because they wish to please you us their zemindar ?——It 
is Dot at all profitable to them, but rather a loss, as my memo 
will show. They sow it to please me, their landlord, and because 
they have sown it before, and also they wish to avoid the possibi¬ 
lity of strangers coming in.” A Well-known Zemindar. Ibid., 
p. 38. 

“You have stated that the ryots would be glad, if the cul¬ 
tivation of indigo were discontinued ; will you state the reason. 

the ryots have for this ? - .I n the first place, ryots are subjected 

to a great deal of annoyance and exaction by tfie factory servants ; 
oven with my personal supervision, I am unable to prevent the 
oppression of my servants.” Ibid. Ibid. 

“There is no profit at all. If the ryot is to cultivate indigo, 
he must give his exclusive attention to It for the whole year to 
the neglect of other crops, which would give a large profit of of) 
to 100 per <x*ui Another Zemindar. dbMUW to QttcMion 183. 
Ibid. 
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ryots; have, for the hist 20 year*, been unwilling to 
sow indigo, how then have t hey gone on cultivating the plant of. 
to the present time f——By numerous acts of oppression anti 
violence, by locking them up in godowns, burning ‘their houses, 
baiting thorn, &cf’ Ibid. Ibid. 186'. Ibid 

“First,, I believe it (iiniigo-cultivatiim) to be u npro Pi tabic, and 
therefore I cannot believe that any ryot would consent to take up 
that 1 cultivation, involving as it does serious pecuniary loss to 
himself; Secondly it involves an amount of harassing interference, 
to which no free agent would subject, himself; thirdly, from a 
consideration of the acts of violence to which the planters have 
throughout been compelled -to resort to keep up this cultivation 
a® proved by- the Criminal Records of Bengal; fourthly, from the 
admissions of the planters themselves, that if the ryots wore free 
agents, they would not cultivate indigo; fifthly, the necessity 
under which the planters state themselves to be of spending large 
sums in the purchase of zemi Hilaries and other description of rights 
giving them territorial influence and powers of compulsion, with¬ 
out which they would be unable lo procure the cultivation of 
■indigo ; sixthly, the statement of the ryots and the people general¬ 
ly in the''district in which l have been ; seventhly, the fact, that 
as soon as the ryots became aware of the fact; that they were by 
law and practically free agents, they at oner; refused to continue 
the cultivation. IIoifibl& A. Edti'n. / bid. 3874- Ibid. 

** My own impression was that the indigo-cultivation there 
(in Fubiiiij was extremely distasteful to the ryots. I derive my 
impression from Conversing with the ryots, and generally from 
cases that came before me, hut 1 must add that certainly the 
groat majority of oases were from those estates in which the dis¬ 
putes between Mr. K—--arid Babu R——-—were going on 

so that it is difficult to say in what cases the ryotV antagonism 
to planters was the result of his own impulse, ami in what he was 
acting under the influence of his zemindar.'' Ibid. Ibid. 8703 
Jbid.-. 

“ Then ts it your decided opinion, that indigo-culti vat ion can - 
no!; be carried on without zeimmlan influence; and, as it const- 
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queiiiCG without oppression >—-Yes.” 1 Late Mini Prasmma 
#<$$1 Tagore. Ibid., 8T&8. Ibid 

"Do thft ryots of zemindhis cultivate indigo As urtttiltfrigfy 

for them, as you say they fib for planters'?-They a tv 'equally 

unwilling to cultivate indigo for-fceMndkra/as -tliey are for' Koglish 
planters.” A ' Z&Am&ar. Ibid,, $5*27. Ibid. 

"I have'seen ryots stand up'and say (putting their hands 1 up 
to their throats)-* Let the Government: cut our tliToats'diid ^eiid 
soldiers to Will us with btillete, but we wilTifot sow indigo/ 11 
■Rev. F. j Schurr, Ibid.,-j). $&. , , 1-; 

" t formd for the hrst time in alt rny Indian e^lietri^noe the 
hand of the planter systematically lifted 'up 'f-tgainst the life-dud 
property of the ryot; a* system that appeared to me neither to 
recognize the existence of a Magistrate on earth, -ifor'a!-Godtin 
heaven. I found atibtal absefiee -of Ordinary justibei”- IZMo&rd 
■DeLdtmr t Esq. Ibid. x/ : 1 !; ■ u,' 

"An Indigo Factory hatHong been established in a certain 
‘Ziilab, and had met with sLieh^igiiai su'ceess as to imiude bthdr 
settlers to go there also. One gentleman, howefrfcjv took opl 1 life 
quarters so near the old established Factory as to bo a-solube'of 
■anhoyanee to its owners; he 'was at first civilly desired to decdinp, 
but as he had built his Factory on ground of which’ hp hadm lea'se 
in perpetuity from the zemindar, he naturally demurred. 

Petty quarrels arose between them. Charges and Counter 
ihkrgCs, «6me true, some false, were made, and avith vanbus sno 
cess, heforb the Magistrate; but the neW-comer maintained 4is 
groii'nd. 

This Was not calmly to be borne by men; whose word in that 
part of the htmniry had hitherto been law, and the annihilation 
bf the Factory -was tlbtermirieJ in,- The Police was summoned, 
add notice was given them of the intdhded 'outrage. Largo 
bribes were given, and threats ol vengeande held out, if any 
'mention of the affair should reach the Magistrafe^ ear, and /the 
bight was fixe'd upon for the attack. Aimed with clubs and 
spears, and provided with spades, plck-dxds, and baskets, a body 
t)f three hundred nien sileutly and slowly wended their Way to 

I sy 








the doomed Factory in the dead of the night. Its occupants 
were fast asleep, and the English settler was seized in his bed. 

He and his servants were put in irons, and he was taken below 
to witness the demolition of his Factory. 

The band was divided into three parties. The first collected 
everything combustible and set fire to it. By the light of the 
fire the secoud party broke up the Factory with their spades and 
pick-axes; and the third carried away the materials, in their 
baskets, and threw them into a deep nullah (ditch), which ran 
: about two hundred yards from the house. As the morning da wned, 
the attacking party reached their own Factory carrying with them 
their prisoners, whom they meant to detain till matters were finally 
adjusted. One servant, however, un perceived by the aggressors, 
had effected his escape, and given information of (he outrage to 
the Magistrate. The Police jQarogah was desired to investigate 
the affair, and after consultation with the principal aggressor, 
boldly reported, that there was not a word of truth in the state¬ 
ment, that he had moreover seen Mr.-—a guest at the house 

of the party charged, and that he also had affirmed to the false- 
howl of the statement. Dissatisfied with the report, the Magis¬ 
trate summoned Mr-to make personal enquiries of him, 

and he was permitted to attend the Court, in company, however, 
with the party charged. Face to face each fought his battle be¬ 
fore the Magistrate, the one affirming, that the outrage as above 
detailed had actually occurred, the other, that it had not, and that 

Mr-—bad never bad a Factory on the spot stated by him. 

Witnesses were summoned on both sides, but their statements 
were so conflicting, that the .Magistrate determined to proceed in 
person to the spot. The rains, however, set in, the country be¬ 
came flooded, and his departure was unavoidably postponed. Mr. 

———went, to Calcutta, and the other party returned to his Fac¬ 
tory. 'Quietly and carefully was every vestige of the Factory des¬ 
troyed, Factory removed even to the very foundations, the earth 
was smoothly levelled and neatly laid down with turf, and before : 
the visit of the Magistrate, the spot was covered by a dense grass- 
jungle. After a personal inspection of the spot, the Magistrate 
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returned to his Cutcherry felly satisfied that the charge was false. 

The other tall we mean to tell will shew the Police to have 
been the sufferers, atid is 0116 among many in stances we could give 
of the difficulties with which they arc surrounded. 

There was an indigo-planter of very gentlemanly and win¬ 
ning manners, who chiefly resided at the Sadder Station, where he 
almost daily associated with the Judge and Magistrate—the 
concerns of his Factory being to all appearance left to the care of 
his Gomastah or Steward. 

Complaints occasionally were made to the Magistrate of acta 
of oppression on the part of this gentleman, which, however, were 
disapproved; but as they increased in frequency, the Magistrate 
began to suspect that they might not have been so unfounded as 
he had imagined them to be, and he inwardly determined to visit 
the scene of the next alleged outrage. He had not long to wait. 

The gentleman was charged with having rooted up the crop oi 
rice of a vyot, and to have forcibly sown the ground with indigo, 
and the Police Darogah reported that the charge was true. There, 
was new a fine opportunity fur the Magistrate to see the state of 
things with his own eyes, and to test the probity of his Darogah, 
and he accordingly proceeded to the spot and pitched h.s tent on 
the contested field. The case was most clearly proved against the 
indigo- planter, and he was duly summoned to answer the charge. 

He instantly obeyed the summons, and with gentle urbanity ex¬ 
pressed his regret, that the Magistrate should have been misled 
in such a wiki goose chase. The evidence was read over to him 
and I113 ‘countenance fell, and he instantly admitted, that though 
innocent, appearances were much against him, and that, it would 
be difficult for him to disprove the charge, since the parties ac¬ 
quainted with tire case were, of course, tutored against him, as ho 
and the Darogali (who was elsewhere 011 duty) had long been 
enemies. 

Deeply did he feel the awkwardness of his situation, but ho 
requested the Magistrate, with a view to establish his innocence, 
that ho would examine any uninterested parties, who might acci¬ 
dentally pass the teht. To this the Magistrate agreed, and very 



shcfirtJy. -afterwards ft party ofvillagers-were seen crowing tha 
pk&hp. • 1’be Ch&pras§eps,w<$e .despatched. to; bring 

them to the tent, but so great was their, alarm.that- they were 
with difficulty seized. They, gave their eyide&ce very reluctantly, 
admittedth#t the indigo-planter was oppressive, but that the 
present charge was ialse—the field of contention haying aeyar to. 
their knowledge been cuUa.yajjed.l^y the complainant. The com¬ 
plains w/ts of course.dismissed, and tiro Darogah punished for, a 
taftse report, while the indigo-planter was received by the Magis¬ 
trate into, as much favour as ever. At length in a fit of inebriation 
hexordbased, 'thijfe ‘ he had dope the Beak’ by causing a well-, 
suborned’party of- witnesses to cross, the plain so soon as he should, 
according-to - the pre-concerted, plan, .appear at the tent-door, in 
company with the Magistrate.” The Calcutta Rein&w, vol HI., 
p. p., 152-54 

. - f Hate you ever had reason to believe or to think, that-a 
village Las .been plundered by latyialsl ——I had once an opportu¬ 
nity .Of witnessing the conset| nonces of an affray, which took, pbvop, 
about: sis. years ago in luviUegeonly five or six miles from. Krish* 
nagnr: the name of the village -is IN -—-—r——* I happened to be 
guitjg to Bahirgachi to pay a visit.to my congregation there, and, 
on, my. way.I had to pass through tins village,which had boengiUack.- 
&l-hy''iaUiofa only the day previous; the village was. plundered 
and patdiy destroyed I passed through the. village early, iip the- 
.nibruing in my palanquin, and did .not then observe as I passed, 
through, that any thing had happened; but. when I arrived .at; 
XJ^hirgachi/1 found all. tfee-people both Non-ChrisLiana apd Chris- 
i j&.u;v.'ina. sv!ste of great.excitement and fright. When I enquired 
into the cause of it, thoy seemed surprised, that X dkh not know 
what had happened the day before, and then, they told me alp 
about it, but rather in a. cautious way, being evidently afraid, lest, 
they should have to suffer for revealing the facts to me, I was 

told’that the planter of the—--—factory had been anxious to 

get a footing for indigo m the village of M-r—, which be> 

longed-to at zemindar; it may be that, some of the rypW had re¬ 
ceived, advances, Thu, zemindar was determined, that no indigo 






should bo sown in h<» .village,,ami -when at, (.lies, seed-time the plaji-' 
ter sent his people to sow indigo, they were driven back. The 
planter then njade, another effort, and sent some lattioh to force 
the ryuhvbufc these also were driven., back, The planter then col¬ 
lected a large number of, latlvds,m)d sent, them to the village ; the 
planter himself wap not. present, and these men commenced the. 
work pi deatruetcon. 1 was told, t hat one man was killed, one was 
missing, and two or three severely wounded, and that the houses 
were plundered and pulled, down,-and the women stripped of, their 
cloths. I remained that day with my people at BahirgacK md 
in the following morning or my re tun) to Krishnugm-, I stopped 

-at the village of M----- to verify the statement I had. heard, 

I found the village wholly deserted,; not, a man, woman, or child,, 
was te be seen; I, saw also several broken down houses, but, did 
not notice any burnt, ones.” Itmi C. If, Ittumhardl. TU Indigo, 
Hcpqrt, 1S00, p. [ 19 , 

‘’ Wa,; any'investigation made into this matter by the antho- 

riiit&vand if so, with what result ?--The ease was tried in the 

Court of Krishaagur, and came also to the Sessions Court/ Abou.fr 
ten of the factory servants were sentenced to various periods of 
imprisonment' varying from four to twelve years.- An append tviUfr 
al ter wards made by the planter to the Sadder Nizamut, and there 
the ease wag dismissed and the prisoners released. The Court 
Was of opinion that there was not sufficient evidence of an affray 
having Dairen placeAfr all." 'Bid. Ibid, 

With regard t,p, ou trages on women, the brother of a mao. 
whose wife had been taken away from a ghaut, came and told me 
oh the ipcidoufr; the mau’4iStory a-an thus.;, two yopng women-were 
fetp|iiugov;ate,r.at a ghaut, aud. wore taken away by the servant, 
of (tpilapfrer. Aftar finding .out which was the woman that they 
wantw.l Mm tbe people to. be one, of the greatest 

beauties i n Igr/shnagrir) they let the other one go on her way,, 
nod-the one, who was ‘he hyaufry, was.carried to the,factory. The 
Harogab af ence brought, by, her relations, but he went aw 
with-mt.doing anything. Afterwards, ? believe, they petitioned 




a Deputy Magistrate near the place, who somehow or other got 
rid of it.’ 1 Rev. 0. BoammUch. Ibid. 

*' What became of the woman i -After being talced about 

to one or two factories and avo or three other places, they at last 
put her down in the house of a native, who, l believe, was a 
relative of hers; from thence she was sent home 

Can you say how long the woman was absent ?-1 be¬ 

lieve three days. 

Who is the husband, and in what village does he reside?- 

He is a Kaibiirfo, and is a man of some property. 

From what source is your knowledge of this charge derived ? 

--From' the statement of the woman’s husband’s brother ; he 

told me tins in Calcutta four weeks ago.” Ibid. Ibid., p. p. 88-0. 

Hmi’bie A. Eden in his evidence before the Indigo Com¬ 
mission said: ’'One was the case of kidnapping in-Factory, 

--, in the Raj shah i district, in which one man was confined 

anti died in the gudown, and his body was thrown by the factory 
■servants and sunk by means of bogs of bricks in a jheeh 
Awm:e/' to Question do?!). 

My own impression is, that not one tithe of the offences 
actually committed ever caun; before any Court at all. Ibid., 
3595. 

Then do you consider, that the Government Officials have 

sacrificed justice to favour the planters ?-1 consider that it has 

frequently , been the ease, and 1 have stated so in official reports, 
1 will go further and say that as an young Assistant, I confess I 
have favoured my own countrymen in several instances. Ibid., 
3603. 

The Police Courts have, until the last four or five years, been 
Out of their (ryots’) reach. The planter having the rights of a 
zemindar, has reigned over them with the powers of a-despot. 
They dared not leave thoir homes to go and complain at a distant 
station; if they did so, they ran the risk of returning to find 
their cattle carried off, or a relative illegally confined. Even in 
cases in Which, on these complaints, the Police when deputed to 
bold an investigation, sometimes through fear of the planter, and 






sometimes corrupted by his money, nearly always influenced by 
some means or other, reported the base against the ryot. The 
ryot would then be worse than before, and his only hope of peace 
lay in cultivating indigo without opposition, but not a free agent 
...This intimacy ‘greatest intimacy 1 between planters and Govern¬ 
ment Officials has very often, it may be without the knowledge of 
the planter, been made use of by the factory .servants as a means 
to accomplish their wishes. Again, facilities of complaint liaye 
been afforded to the planters by the higher authorities, from which 
the ryots are altogether excluded, and I. believe it to be the case, 
that this privilege has been made use of to influence such higher 
authorities against such of the local authorities, as may shew a dis¬ 
position to do justice between man and man. And there are cases 
in which the removal of officials has been attributed bv the ryots 
to the influence brought to bear by' those in the interests of the 
planters against such officials. Ibid., $807 
» Moulvie Abdool Latief was removed from Kalaroa for giving 
an order protecting the ryots agaiust the forcible entry of the 
planter...In my own case, I was, on private representations made 
by planters, reprimanded and interfered with by the Commissioner! 
Representations wore made to the Government for my removal 
on the ground, that 1 had told the ryots that the cultivation of 
indigo was optional. And three petitions were presented by par¬ 
ties of influence in Calcutta within a few months demanding 
my removal on this account, and I had considerable difficulty in 
defending mv own position and upholding my independence as a 
Magistrate. Ibid., 3808. 

My own experience leads me to believe, that fear of the plan¬ 
ter's influence and fear of the representations lie may mike to 
their official superiors, render the Police very apt to side with the 
planters people when the opposite party were poor natives. 

ibid., mti, 

fn one district with which 1 am acquainted, the power of one 
fai m is so great, that the ryots used to come across in my district 
to complain to me because they dared not go through their own 
district to reach the station at which their own Magistrate resided/' 
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“ When the'time (of iea.se) expi red, they' 1 (inciiA'o-pfautei'S) 
sowed indigo forcibly, arid this brought on a case of Act IV - cd 1810, 

' ***" * r r v | ; , t , , r 

but on my producing copy of the ’-terms of the lease, the plailtofa 
lost the case, On this they assembled a great, number 6f IdtHaU 
and spearmen, and took away more than a thousand heat of cat¬ 
tle from the three villages, and plundered them also. J A 'Ztfhwii* 

, i ? <*-,• ' \ ‘ , f fif 1 ’ ' f *i 1'f i t/ ■' 

tiar. A’mivtv to Question 3897. 

* You have had occasionally to in terfere bn quarrels between 
etiiindars, and ryots ? —- Vos ; very often'’ F.L Beap'J'orl, 


•dp; 

planters, K 

z% ihUi, Ml 


Do the zemindars ever instigate the ryots 'to break t heir 
contracts? ~~—I have no doubb they often do so,” Ibid. Tbid., 


S m , 1 • 4 » 1 * \ y * ♦ I i j-j - •, j - Pi ^ p - . , «- 4 A u | | |y|j ^ v-it 4 -I 

Have you ever known instances in which indigo ryots have 
been worse off than other ryots ?——I have known instances. 
Where the ryots have been so much harassed by the quarrels 
regarding indigo between planters and zemiiid ara, or planters 
and planters, and have suffered so much in house and property, 
that they have left the village. 1 have known other cas'eb in 
which the oppression of the planter has nearly depopulated a 
large tract of country ■ but as j have also known cases in Which 
the. ryots have suffered similarly from the zemindars,! cannot- 
Jay that the one set of ryots is worse off than the other. Ibid. 
Ibid,, Wo. 

“In carrying on your cultivation did you suiter fioiri the 
exactions or interference of the zemindars, and in what way ? 

,__\Vhen I had charge of the—-in tfes&re, a large 

ijara held by the-concern had expired. Tl^e zemindar 

tried to stop my Cultivation in the villages (I believe upwards oi 
SO in number) for the purpose of inducing me to ‘ take another 
ijara. The concern lost 5,000 rupees per annum in rents under 
the former ijara, and if I had renewed it according to the terms 
which the zemindar then offered, we should have lost 16,000 
rupees per annum. The consequence was, that X did not take 
the ijara, upon which the zemindar put the ryots up not to 
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cultivate the indigo for the concern. After some iicsi1utien # lif U ct-er, 
the ryots did cultivate the indigo, ami the p>n«e<jijeneij- was that 
ike zemindar commeiioed oppressing'. . them by plundering iv their--. • 
houses, &c, ’and the . ryots were fortunate enough: ip th#t. cas^r-’ 
which they were not in all such eases-—te get the yenvindnrsr Naih 
put into jail fm? six months. I have had in iny- own part of the 
country, that is, in Murshetlalbatl, a Dur-iniuifeetUr) .suing ftp’, re at 
of lands fit a rupee, a bnegha, when I held potbshs from the -zemin¬ 
dar at 10 and -13 annas a beegfhii. The Dur-pa timed nr bus taken 
to*? into the .Civil Gimrfcs,- hut, he doe# not treat b,m;■ .other i;yo4> 
quiffe so civilly!. The Dor-put necdpr has btfen trying tp increase- 
the rents of his ryots in the whole Fergvi Uriah lo double what they 
unetl to he; some of the villager# in iny .parj; .-of, tb,e,,..ypuiitTy 
resisted it. The- eoijtefiujuenee was that he eimimeneed. sundry 
oppressions upon the H uts, ami the -ryots appealed to the .Magis¬ 
trate. Upon this, the Dnr-p.Utncedar brought a charge agaiost 
the ryots of one-.villageof having, pi unde rod hi# gadder Cutehmy 
•iitd Miurderod one af his servants.. The l>ur-pnt ; ftee<hir i|i Tin# prise.. 
was supported by the JcinatUr and Ifu-i'lcumlfiK of m Pqliee Farree 
or station- in the neighbourhood, who had the assurance, to -g;ve ’ 
evidenc e in favour of the Dur-potneedniy the .Magistral;*,,■ however 
saw through the ease and dismissed it. The same Drir-putneednr 
carried away all the eattif. belonging* to the ryot# of >, another vib 
lege* and brohght a charge agtti&vbi the ryots ol this, village of 
having?plundered- lb* tillage Gntehorry the night 'oh-the day. o« 
w&fcfcr the cattle were teamed a way.-, Tim ryuts went with their 
complaint to the Court af & natives Deputy Magistrhfe, nud the 
Danf-pofeimedar also -went with his oompinhit there, the ryots were 
loo-iid over iq appear .on bail, si ndrda'btcd a Ucmlimee at .the IJejm ty 
Magistrates Gtturtdfurthree months, So far, 1 speak -positive fv 
and from uiy owa knowledge^ but the result hi the two passs I 
cau only givef-oun? hearsay. d have heard that ten'of the head 
rye>ts of tbte village have been imprisoned Tor? six mou ths and fined 
.JdO in ( if;|s-iefMib. to the ease of .tbeDur-pnbnwdar against the ryots. 
Iu hhc-c4se ,nt .tire- r yota ifgsinsi the l>ux*pufciicijd itr, • t«ki r; of hi* men 
have been put in jtdl Tor thrue niouth; aud iimM by rupees eueh.^ 

o‘J 
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W. (J. Hose. Ksy. I hid., / f ?4- 

"The zemindar?, I know, often instigated the ryot:; agouu.L 
the platiter, and forced the latter to renew the lease of a village, by 

•'encouraging the ryots not to cultivate indigo till the leaae was 

renewed ” J. Jtt. Rtily, Esq. Ibid., ?8£8. ^ •rwl-)v,li»iif*r 

Extmtftt from Minute by the Indigo (hvimi&smiiers. 

First, as regards the disparagement of the indigo' system..' It i* 
asserted that the contract for the •'growth and production of she 
plant, so far from being voluntary, is forced upon the ryot, who 
is compelled by more of less of pressure to accept advance!); that 
these advances arts rarely given, or are not given in full after tho 
first year or two; that the ryot is compelled to plough, sow, weed 
his land, and to cut and cart the plant at times when he vrodld 
prefer being engaged in the cultivation of other crops of superior 
profit; that the land selected and marked off by the servants of 
the factory h often the best kifad of land moat, carefully cultivated 
by the ry'«ts and most needed by him for his own convenience* 
or, that laud actually ready for other crops, or even sown with 
such crops, ia forcibly ploughed up and resown with indigo; that, 
the mere cultivation is thus rendered to him irksoirie, repulsive, 
and harassing in the highest degree; that owing to the precun ■ 
ouaness of the crop, and the* inadequacy of the payment, the 
ryot invariably fills into balances, and persons onde agreeing to 
sow, bequeathe the obligation to their descendants, who are either 
never able, or if able, are not allowed to free themselves and 
families from the debt, which their fathers have contracted with 
the factory ; that the system which is thus founded on compul¬ 
sion and maintained by force, is still further rendered odious by 
the extortion and oppression of the factory servants, who divert 
from its lawful end a portion even of the small and inadequate 
payment made to the cultivators; and that the lower orders of 
servants practise many other ways of oppressing the ryot?, or of 
extorting money from them, such us, cutting their bamboos, tak¬ 
ing away fchoir thatching grass And the produce of their gardens, 
aoiaiug their ploughs, and carrying aw ay their cattle under pre¬ 
tence of damage done to the growing plant: that, iu order to 
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prevent ryots from disputing the w:U of the planter, more seri¬ 
ous outrages are often committed, and that instances tan be 
shewn when planters or their servants have burnt and knocked 
down homesteads, plundered bazars, kidnapped and carried oft 
respectable inhabitants, and confined them for weeks and months 
in dark places, transporting them from factory to factory to elude 
thepisraoit of the Police; that even darker outrages on women have 
been openly perpetrated; and that, in consequence, the feelingol the 
ryot is one of bitter but sullen hatred to the European ; that 
with regard to the native Imidholders.ths attitude and encroach - 
in eats of the planter towards these persons led to frequent disputes, 
to violent affrays; to agrarian outrages, and to thecoasequen,t demor¬ 
alisation of the people ; that constant complaints atul-protracted 
lit! gat ion hare followed on these occurrences; that the planter, 
commencing to contract with ryots redd cut on estates ot which 
the proprietary right is not held by the factory, lets exerted a 
pressure on those ryots, who then seek the protection of their 
'Zemindar, or he has sought an occasion of provoking a quarrel 
with the landholder, in order, it is repeatedly asserted, to extort 
from the latter the gran t of an estate on lease or in putnee: that the 
real and-avowed object of extorting these concessions, is, that the 
plariter may-acquire the rights, influence, and position of a zemin¬ 
dar, without which he never would be able to cr-nipell the produc¬ 
tion of so much indigo for a single .day ; that these r:ght.s are 
rarely alienated, either temporarily or permanently, bv the zemin¬ 
dar of hrs own freewill; but. that the alienation would not take 
if the-Poiice : "were not inefficient, the laws weak, and the exccu- 
t'ivy authorities and the- Covenanted Mjtigistrates in particular, 
disposed to 1 side with the European, as against the native interest: 
dratrit is ow ing to the ah >ve causes, and not to voluntary acts 
of the native kindiioldcrs, that the planters have managed to ab¬ 
sorb so much of the zemindar’s rights ami properties;: that no 
improvement is perceptible-ii: the condition oi ryots oi villages 
where'indigo is cultivated, as compared with that of the ryots, 
who do not Cultivate indigo, but -rather that the formur .are de¬ 
pressed and impoverished by the compulsory and prubric's*; cultt- 


that the system lms been’iboroc'.with so long, beratme t^ 
Vyot of Bfovgal is of a passive and etwin-ring nature, and that 
civUiml ‘dwm%d^ci^af^" smau,-it» merely the expres¬ 
sion d .feelfo# ffofewp for tlmd ^twenty or thirty years;: .that 
ih«: .giving! dislike has bfefeii notitled by loead authorities/iu*elli- 
■ geht. ifeffves-; and imlepemlent fflwropeans, and has beeii occasion- 
Bt#v pointed ill official arid Unofficial correspomfeufce; that if the 
jfofeifoiars Wore fee agents in the grant of fosses, and ryots we«? 
fee agents iiritfem acceptance Of engagements, a groat and tmme- 
4irfte i\.diiic+,tore would tain p!aeo in the area arid extent of indigo 
cultivation from the fihfodstejwhta* shuh rights could be openly 
enjbyedi and acted by Isit.her party ; and finally, that the whole 
system. as ahove:desbrihed, ,is riofo us. iu theory; iupui6ns;iii prae- 

M..i mb hally unsonnd. ■ 

Oti the other hand; the ease for the planter, ^ foifore the 
-piibifoV riMhe host of our knowledge^ has be&rr sot forth as fel¬ 
lows. The rule of t\ui planleiyah proprietor of hmefeis h ruihhp* 
add mm O temperate rule Limn that of’the native.. It was.nctt m 
inheb the-wish of the planter to : sc.enre landed rights in pemia- 
xtency ior for titrfh, as to Secure the growth*.of a fair.- portion of 
nfeion plank, (feukl hobe cerfciuti :that the:free ecmtracts entered 
into by the' ryots resident on u the cafatee of others, should ho 
feithfeUydidherai to, there •would bo no need for him to seek the 
rights and •' jn-ffiiefce&of a zemindar. But his ouHivatiott is so 
liablo to hiferrupiitm and interference at the ill-will, caprice, or 
dictation hi rise .natke '-zeiaradar, ami the. iy«>ts -so often led awwy 
by evil- advioeana instigation, that no resomce is left, ttuhe phtn- 
tor. but to netjuito rights, which. u*ay nimble him suecessfolly be 
pmi-Out ov assist,the. m tyusiuir :M‘ pthet't./i’ho zerahuhtr, aware of 
t h i - |)isU yi artful Iy and culpably foments disputes between flye 
p hint or and the ryot: in order that the kitfer may fly to his land- 
foot for: ml vice and .assistance, and: that the former may he com- 
;.o!fod bv the necessities of his situation to pay exorbitant prices 
j-u- pHtnibesi or to twice-on base at a high bonus and a re&Ul liable 
t-> fUitUioeeiHriit at the expiration of the term of years, laud so 
assessed riiat tm pfetito dr uktlhS management will enable him 
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.to .collect,an eqtmtutant from tI jb ■' i 

-•-'The lgrbfcs.wiho appeared ho to re wfe r .»n Mir other hand. a** 
loud in ildumtnciitg the stkom supcsrvisbm (of the planting as* 
hailing bifid rewkfciiuw.- .They say tlia t they? are. requirnC again 
■^uiagein ten pkpjgb, ,t© on*£h .the-clod*-, to remove,stalks, to smooth 
the ground* t<> sow at the {n^ejcemmneuf, winch the planter may 
dictate, until neither their tfcitne not their labour oa a be. caked 
■lihsciEjo-hm ; their rice groumis an* left unbilled or only halt filled, 
aii'i they .are subjected ’to such constant nuooyatioes; indignities, 
and oppressions, .while their bundles, of 'plant art? unfairly or 
horrioiilk aODasurod, that -they »feifce I earned-to hate the- very 
iuuno of indigo., For confirmation qt t,bo above. roiharivS, we have 
, Oidv -10 3 .ol(ci,t. His Honm's abtontiotic to tho^evidoHOC on both 
aides, which,. on this Head, is toaieopimis to: detail, 

• We believe that one explanation of these contradictory ■state- 
meats ami .the main points, which it is necessary, to keep in view" 
from .'this time .forward, is*/that thecultivation o- indigo is not 
profitable to the ry»t on thy terms heretofore existing Vvith- 
‘•.out . 5 .au&i&i pat mg unr conclusions on t]to just and fitting relation 
between ryot and planter, we think it absolutely essential for it 
Hgfit imdersfeaau.ling of the whole. subject, at this stage ot our 
report: to draw His Honor's special afcteu.tiou to this loot.; and it 
is;a &ic.t<Hot to be disputed or questioned, wei shall now show, not 
froui i/ho evidence of exasperated ryots relating their grievances, 
<«■ I’tom that of the gentlemon- who.have testified in their behalf, 
bat, from,the admissions of tun planters themselves, or of those 
who have spoken .somewhat cm tins side: oi i he question. 
j, j\Vo:lui,yo-(hpm)ed it otto duty- thus, to, draw- attrition-to the 
unfortimid o position oi'-tho ryot as.a cultivator of indigo, .because 
, one oi '.hose paiftUj. that has he koto been kept out of sight, 
mis^rfeprrhpntod, or mis-uniletosUwd. dire Coturuissioiij which has* 
been mentioned at various times tor the hist, fwenty^livo years as a 
desiderat-uin.riVaii wi? been looktal tbr.nrrxioufdy by Hiq agricultural 
population; the more .intelligent portion are hilly & waits ol its 
©,bj ots ;-, y iM.id wg fool thid it-is incumbent ort u? ••lirsh to place, in 
the ^tf'Shgesp aiifl clearest jiglto, Um,\vul as he appears to us do- 




privcd of hi? fee? will, and bound to continue a cultivation, which 
does not" girt?. him ft. fair or jwlequate profit, which in its worst 
aspect, be obso hit, ely dislikes, and in its most favourable aspect, 
lie is only induced to tolerate. All the defects of the system, 
inherent and incidental, all the faults, which jitAtly ■ are to foe 
laid at the. door of either planter or ryot, by their respective 
opponents, may be traced originally to one hate fact, Aft e want of 
adequate- remuiuvation. It is this, . that mainly renders the 
possession of landed influence indispensable to extensive cultiva¬ 
tion. and it is owing to this that the planter has to urge the ryot 
to plough and Ur sow, to weed and. to cut, by means little short of 
actual compulsion; it is this, (hut brings out into strong relief 
t he wdl-known detects of the national character of the Bengali, 
that sharpens Ills cunning, aggravates his indolence, tempts him 
to procrastination, and fosters his pronmiesa to concealment; it 
is this, in short, that renders the whole relation between the two 
parties one prolonged and unhappy struggle in which Anglo-Sa xon 
energy, promptitude, and pertinacity, are often almost bailed by 
that subterfuge and evasion, which are the proverbial resources 
of the weak. • . , . > v 

Of serious charges, those of kidnapping men, carrying oft* 
rattle, and rooting up gardens, and other offences ; these practices 
being said to be habitual whenever ryota disobey orders issued 
from ihedhetory. Here we regret to say, the cases brought to our 
notice arc so numerous and so well Authenticated, as to make us 
apprehend that the practice of imprisoning individuals in the 
factory or il« out-dmusos is of common occurrence. 

Several wimesses, Mr. Morrell, Mr. S. Hill, Mr. Eden, Mr. A. 
Eorbcp, and a well-known, riontindar. have mentioned facts or given 
evidence, which prove fair dealing on the part, of ryots and other 
Hasses of natives in matters profitable to them.'’ The Indigo 
CcmmHzion Report, 1$60. 

Wc humbly request our readers to see the dates of the fob 
in w i ng ex ttabl fed— 

“ The last niton her of the Shovie PmJatth contains a petition 
from a ryot- to the liieutcnmit-Guvejjior, wliich discloses a sad 


state of things. WV give it beta* • 

■ Your mtnuorklist in hope aud k-ar .ventures 1,0 piece his 
tale of woe before yohr Honor's comiuis&eration, a uk, which i« 
almost daily enacted in the parts from which - ho comes, seWotii 
reaches yoUr Honors ear. He makes this sutmbe on the ground, 
thut.had the fogts of these oppress Urns been rightly placed before, 
ytiuv Homo by any of the victims, attention could nut but have 
been drawn to the same, and the healing balm poured, on t.se 
sere hearts of the oppressed tenantry with that grace and fwiay- 
vilade, which has marked jour Honors rule. 

Your memorialist is an inhabitant of Jfmmd},----.—For- 

fU tmah_ 4 _, ZiUali Tirhut, lying within thfe wide domains of 

„_...__ The village is held by the Brahmins, hit elder brother 

__ an ,i others for the moat part, whose ancestors received a 

.-rranv of jungle land from the piety of contemporary mlors, and by 
ijfottrjr changed the same into a smiting, garden. Gradually 
their lakhraj tenures have' been resumed, and; at the present 
moment,. they are reduced to the statue of tenants hav¬ 
ing a right of occupancy only. , During the management 

ofj^._ r .by the- Court of Wards, the lands of the village. 

were measured by a polti less by throe ityifjiLlitiss 11• an the 
usual standard of 8J hands*) and by this trick ol measure- 
m«sut, excess lands having been dlscoverd, k-rge increase 
of rent was demanded, which the cultivators being unable to pay 
the village was given away in ticca to the-——?—indigo concern 

of Mr,-—-_—, whose head quarters are situate within four 

miles of the village of--The gentlemen of the indigo leaf 

immediately selected the finest lands in your memorialists joint- 
holding, and insisted on their planted with indigo. The cultiva¬ 
tors are forced to plant and rear indigo against their will, the 
cultivation of which is very expensive and laborious, while their 
nominal remuneration is lixed at 10 rupees per beeghu, which the 
tenants, under the system of terrorism which pervades the btmii 
darkening with its shade even the sanctuaries ei the Court ed 
Justice have no choice in accepting. Even of this ten rupees for 
the first year even, what with deductions for tillah kharcho j deco, 
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khuvcha, an<1 tho like, about live or Seven rupees only rriieh the 
cultivator,;- who thus inaddition to making no profit by the eultU 
. vatwm of indigo in hi* finest ia/rwlsj has no time or dreari-deft to 
t,( Ik the inferior .lands in hij possesion for paddy or other food. 
giabis. Yom- Honor's (lovenvrmmt -ft'fully uwit.ro d# thfe fevilt, 
llm fch ron i<iftinh nes, which sweep 1 Over the Kviul with much 'deadly 
effect., hut may bo ignorant.-of tire true canto', 1 mvi£ the ofsusd has ■ 
been noticed by the able officers, who were deputed on< Special 
duty totenipi ire i ft to the same, • perhaps i ncon’vrtjcbd M the trirth 
of the sumo It is the svatetfiaiir rack-renting, which-is catiiod 
out, with the aid and support, and in the interests, of 1 the Indigo 
Ihotories; that crushes the people, dhat keeps them always near 
ihe starvation point, *o that- theslightest ’scarcity hills them 
off wholesale. 

The people, whose domesticity and deep-footcd : repugnance 
f$r immigration ore matters of history^ cling t6 thclnml oi their 
fathers with a death grip. dTmfer exorbitant relit®; under lashing 
oppression they hold on. living from hand do mouthy chronic pfwt«- 
pels to 1 '.whom the first signs of scarcity prove fatal, Belt'so geieSfe- 
on sly 1 have they been trodden rlawhi, that, they have mustered 
. oujvge to do violence.-to their sin nig instincts, and as y0H 
liimoriv Goveriimijiiti is, (lotibtless, by this tithe avvaye; that thotf- 
sarnie of persons have left. British itetritory and become Nepalese 
subjects.- Is this then to be proclaimed as- the inclos to the Vaunt- 
ed totmvity and prosperity oi the people under British rule? Tfi 
is not as: immigration of tbo dtirninfil classes'fleeing from : thtt 
operations of the (Donrts of - Criminal Justices,- buf ’a: wbfofoftr-fo 
im^jaigration-of a;-tenantry,; who hud-it impdasible ’to live utn'fev 
tb® ciossfifes of the taetoiy afsd the landlord, fnidebd the iiiso- 
fewce of those by’Cants often bids them dejiarttd G&ofhha teMdWffy 
before the cup of their rtfi-seiy is hrli to the brim. V < 

-Had-he consulted .his own' personal safety; your metnoria,list 
would-hiri'^ borne r his fate • with the silent iGsi’gnatiOiy -\yhiicii 
ftiovtftmsds have done and are doing*. Indeed he does not knim 
h..w-dar he hits compromised the 'kind-hearted gentlemen, who' 
bre- pity on Ids mister tunes. Biitbefore taking the '.ftual stepofr 



foraakyig "with a heavy heart the holy land of Mit]niU : a&i ymrai- 
grating into K a pal ese territory, your memorialist thought it his 
bo.undeu duty to call the attention of the highest authorities of 
the country to his case, which is typical of thousands, which are of 
4a|ly occurrence, &c. &c.’ ” The Hindoo Patriot, Apr il %/ h 1876. 

", The planter is often practically the sole representative of 
our English rule in the far-away mofussil; and that, according to 
his behavior, is the English character judged, and hatred or attecr 
tion for the English engendered. Magistrates and Police 0dicers 
ape scattered about the country, it is true; but it is at wide 
intervale, and they are more or less impalpable abstractions to 
the great bulk of the peasantry, whereas the planter lives amongst 
them, is a fact not to be gainsaid or withstood ; ami upon his will 
and pleasure it depends to a great extent, whether they live 
happily or miserably. As the writer in the Pioneer puts it—‘ Mapy 
different classes of the community are interested in indigo. The 
ryoi is affected deeply. His land or holding is the spot, where 
indigo .is sown. His prosperity or adversity varies in direct ratio 
with the consideration *,r want of consideration shown towards 
him - by t-he planter. His dealings with the planter are not cir¬ 
cumscribed by the boundaries of the held in which indigo crop is 
raised. His own labour ancj, that of his family, the employments 
of his cattle and his ploughs, the disposition of his leisure hours 

fact, the entire current of his existence is governed by the 
treatment, which he receives from his indigo-employer. 1 The 
planter is very generally, and in the nature of things, that is to 
say. a despot in his own neighbourhood, and his action, whether 
bepelicitnt or the reverse, must materially influence surrounding 
native opinion as to the English character. We are sorry to have 
to say that the behavior of English planters in the niofussii has 
sometimes.,bepu yery iin-Engliyh, and is too often still very, far 
from what it ought to be. Highhandedness. and tyranny of they 
sort disci osed in like- f'enough cases pre v; ill still in o u t-of- the -' 
way conn try. places, more frequently than the general pupiio 
supposes; and it is,high time the scandal was stamped out. 

It has long been known that, in the indigo districts of Befis*> ; 

' - " 40 ' ' • * 
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the relations between planters juid ryots were of a most unsatis¬ 
factory character, Every now and then for the last ten years 
there have been revolts against the system of indigo-cvdtimtiow 
that obtains and more or less widespread demonstrations of an 
agrarian rising. They have been promptly suppressed after the 
manner in which all popular diaturhosnecs ahe suppressed 
under the Indian Government's peace-al-any-price administra¬ 
tion of lait'i but none the less do (hey shmO that there must be 
something very radically wrong about the system of indigo- 
cultivation, which jives rise to them.... The writer in the 
Pioneer says There is no class of men, who are more keen to 
earn ayd save than the Bengal ryots, and we refuse’"to believe 
that were the cultivation of indigo made pioStable to them', there 
■would be any difficulty in inducing them to undertake. The cor¬ 
rectness of our position is borne out by the fact, that in many 
concerns the ryot is forced to grow indigo, and is consequently 
Uiiinippy ; whilst in others where he is repaid H a fair and equita¬ 
ble rate,he grows indigo willingly, and force and compulsion are 
unknown”' The Indian Daily News, March 0, IS??. 

The Friend of India and Statesman, March 22, 1378, in 
commenting upon Mr. (now Sir) Ashley Eden’s Bengal Adminis¬ 
tration Be port for the Year 1877, says :— 

“ In the chapter'on t he ‘Course of Legislation’, we can Ihcrn 
that * The Bill tb provide for enquiry into disputes regarding rent 
and to prevent agrarian disturbances bees me Act IT. ou the 30'fli 
July 1877’, and upon that topic we can learn no more....AVe look, 
next for some discussion on the question of land lord and temu.it, 
a topic on which" previous reports dwelt at length, and with great 
force. As during the past year there was an mutsuai amount 6f 
legislation of one sort or .nother relating to this matter, and ak 
the greatest public interest was taken in certain disputes between 
tho landlords fijid indigo-plant rs on the one side, and the ryots 
on the other, in the important province of Behai - , we 4 expected'to’ : 
see this subject at least on haiistively treated. It is well k frown"'’ 
that the reports of Ioc;d officers on the point were full and able, 
anO chore could have been no want of materials. But the topic 
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is conspicuous only by its absence; from the body oi the ieport.* 
It is, indeed,, thought worthy of two paragraphs in the mtroduc, 
tion, wh'ch av - 0 commenced by the guarded, colourless statement 
that ‘in some ftfivta of Northern .Behar the relatione between 
la ndlords and tenants are described as being by no means 
cordial* Frum what follows, we can gather that Mr. (now Sir) 
Ashley Eden is dissatisfied with the existing system, and we are 
even told that ‘there mn.be no doubt whatever that the combined 
influence of zemindars and ticcadan has ground the ryots of 
gome parts of Bakeir dpivn to a stale of extreme dept'ewon and 
misery /" 

“ There are in Behar many intelligent and vealthy landholders 
and it is for them to consider, whether it is not to their advantage 
to meet this movement hull-way, and endeavour to establish 
permanent occupancy rights and seen city of tenure cm their 
estates, and to check at mice tire system of treating the cultiva¬ 
tors of the soil as mere squatters, liable t > eviction and to be 
rack-rented at the whim of the proprietor or Amiah a system 
■which now mists in too many estates.... '1 he system of irregula^ 
distraint has .been carried, to great extremes in some parts oi 
Behar.... With regard to the .pvesthm of indigo-cultivation in 
Behar, the Lieutenant-Gqy^rnor had, occasion, soon after assuming 
charge of the administration, to declare, in considering a proposal 
which was made last year lor a Commission of Enquiry into the 
system of indigo-planting, that be lore taking any steps to regulate 
it by law, he would wait the w-sitIt of. the measures of reform, 
which the planters oa his invitation tli iuselves resolved to initiate. 1 ' 
The Administration Report- of Bengal, W6- 77, p. B- 

\Y«» have read many other, artudes and Covermnent Resolu¬ 
tion*' which leave no doubt in our ,minds, that the oppressions* 
pfaetbsd upon the ryots by the imligo-planters and zemindars of 
Behar are almost, similar to those proved and recorded m the 
Indigo Commission Report, ISGO. (see W^ Uindoo Patriot. 1S77, 
p. p. 120, 280, 34*2, and 533.) 
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The Momsy-lendefs. 

It is a notorious fact, that almost all the ryots arc entirely in 


ike hands of the money-lenders. We shall try to prove, thstt 
this must have been the result, of the exorbitant rate of land-rent 
exacted ’bv the zemindars from them, Suppose that a ryot culti¬ 
vates twenty beeghas of land, and pay's seventy rupees per annurtx 
at the average rate of three rupees and eight annas as rent per 
beegha. 'Those who think this average rate as an exaggerated 
one, should refer to the rates of rent. It must be acknowledged' 
"that it is a very exorbitant due, and falls very heavily upon 
him. Let us again suppose that the moderate r ent of those twenty 
hehghas is 10 rupees at the rate of eight anUSS per beegha- 
bur readers may think this rate a very loW one, but that is not 
the c&e. In Burrnnh, Bombay, Punjab, and several other place*, 
where the lands are held by the cultivator direct from the Govern 
faeht, the average rate of rent is a little more or less than that, 
and is even thought excessive by thoughtful men. Nmv the differ¬ 
ence of sixty rupees between seventy and ton rupees falls very 
heavily unou the ryot, as we have already said before. I1 is 
impossible f6r 'him to meet this exorbitant demand out of the 
small profits froth the cultivation of his laud. So he is forced to 
‘go‘to the money-lender at least for fifty rupees in order to pay 
"his rent. And such ia the case with almost all Urn cultivators 
throughout the country. It would easily follow from this, that 
the demand for mondy is very great. So it is very difficult for a 
ryot to borrow it without paying an exorbitant rate oi interest; 
for it"is vain to hope, that the money-lenders should not take 
advantage of this state of things. On the other hand, if he is 
unable to pay his rent/he is sure to be oppressed and harassed in 
thousand ways by his zemindar or his underlings, or to be drugged 
to tile 'Civil Court to pay the arrears Of rent with the cost of the 
suit. Thus he is put into great difficulty. However he always 
thinks it for many‘reasons better for his mtereSls to be m the 
hands of his Mohajaun than in those of bis zemindar. Bor this 
reason he is forced to submit to the rate of interest charged by 
the former, however exorbitant it may be. Now suppose that be 






borrows fifty rupees.from him at fifty perodnt.. iutdiresbper annum. 
Artec a .year he must have to pay fifty rupees and twenty-five 
more as interest or seventy-five in all: if not seventy-five at least 
seventy rupees, nis Mohajaun remitting five rupees out of vom pas¬ 
sion. Thus seventy rupees of rent really amount to uinety. In 
this way the 'exorbitant rate of land-rent exacted by the zeinin* 
dars from the cultivators, lias indirectly handed over the latter to 
the tender mercies of the money-lenders. The Mohajaun always 
has his eye en the crops of the ryot. As soon as the harvest m 
gathered, he falls upon him, and exacts the utmost possible share 
leaving him a very small part for keeping his body and soul toge 
ther. The part generally left him barely suffices to maintain him 
for k month or two; After that the poor fellow is again forced to 
borrow money or to take rice advances from him. Thus he is 
year by vear involved in debt, which it is very difficult for him 
to liquidate, Buta’as'. There area, few Mnlmjauus, who thus 
remit a part of the interest due to them. Many of them exact 
even a higher rate of interest' atad compound interest, and keep 
their accounts in such a misty wav, that it is almost itv>possible 
for a poor and ignorant ryot to know how he stands with his 
Mohajaun. Now we think we have proved, perhaps, to the..satis¬ 
faction of our readers, that the exorbitant rate of interest and 
the notorious indebtedness of the cultivators are owing almoit 
entirely to the exaction of the high rent (to say notning of the 
innumerable illegal cesses) by the zfemindattb We need not make 
any further remarks; we have only to place bef recur reader# the 
following extracts, which will throw much, light upon-the subject-, 
“Mr. A. "Frazer Tytler, who had many opportunities of konw- 
ing the particulars of the mohnjauin system gives the following 
account :— 1 The Mohajanns arc frequently a most oppressive claas 
of men, and ruin the ryots by the exorbitant interest they;charge 
by their cunning in keeping accounts, thus lea ving them in com¬ 
plete iguorance of the state of affairs, and by many other iniqui¬ 
tous practices. These practices ought to be checked, and a 
'thorough investigation of this system would develop© numberless 
scenes of knavery and imposition, would save families of many 
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thousands from distress* and prevent the occurrence of man# 
Ci'itncR. The Mohajaun lives In the ryot receiving almost cent 
per cent, from them, and as surely the ryot lives by the Muhajaup. 
for you must change his nature before he will live in any other 
wav.’ In the answer-frqm Biu’dwan, it is staled that 'the ryots 
are entirely or almost entirely info the hands of the Mohajauns, 
and are made the instruments as well as victims of every descrip¬ 
tion of villainy practised by than/ From the day that a ryot 
falls into the hands of a Molmjauti, lie becomes a degraded being'.'' 
Thy? Calcutta Review, v.d, VI. Art. The Zemindar and the Ryot 
“ In the Bnyanadoyti, a natiye newspaper for the present 
month, there isau interesting letter translated into English, from 
a native Christian lesiding i > asmalt village, upon a subject which 
we have before felt it ouy duty to notice;—the sad condition of 
the ryots. We have every reason to believe, that the writer by no 
means exaggerates facts, and would again urge the necessity of 
some relief being afforded to this unfortunate class. Our space 
will not allow us to transfer the letter at length, but we select 
the pa3sngo3 t which most fully illustrate the manner in which 
they are tlenced by the Marwarriea or village money-lenders. 
The editor of the paper from which we make the extract, observes 


that he believes ' as wry laws do, exist, but they are seldom oi 
f.ver enforced. We are. not aware oi the existence of any such 
laws prevailing in the jurisdiction of the mofussil; and even if 
they did and were enforced, the unfortunate ryot wo.uid still bo 
the willing dupe of the parties, for bis necessities cum pell 1pm to 
Keek the aid of .his oppressors regularly as seed-time and harvest 
and the collections of roveuue come round, If Guv eminent 


could be induced to adoj t some measure, by which i his dire neces¬ 
sity would be obviated, it would deserve, and doubtless receive the 
gratitude of their poor labouring subjects. It is perfectly with 
in the limits of practicability tu establish I peal banks, and to ep- 
able their officers to make advances upon equitable terms upon 
the security of the crops to the cultivators. If a vigilant system 
were adopted to prevent the subordinate agents from the extor¬ 
tion of dustow’ or dnilalee, thoir condition would giaduady im- 


prove—particularly as vernacular education malcei its way. The 
writer tlnis describes the nn>T- in which advances are made -eft 
present. by the Starw»rt-i«s, and dm extortion practised. 

If any one in stnu-s corner to him, ho lends him a small 
sum of money at. first in sums nrtt -seceding ten rupees. At the 
time of giving the money, ho takes from the debtor three pice 
premium ami two pice interest on each rupee fur the first month . 
thus at the outset deducting five pice from each ru$efe. Then ho 
goes to the Chawtdi, and takes a note through the Kidkami for 
the sum in full. If the note urns for Its. 5. the debtor hast receiv¬ 
ed 25 pice or six annas one pice Kv-s th-m that sum, and stkl the 
interest at the rate of two pice a month for each rupee ip reckoned 
upon the full sum.’ 

The following fully exemplifies what an inestimable blessing 
would be the general diffusion'of knowledge to an extent at least 
adequate to enable the poor Koonbies to read a receipt*, or cast 
their own accounts. It is tidily deplorable, that a large body of 
industrious people should, thn ugh the ignorance in which they 
Hate hitherto been kept, be so constantly oppressed by people, 
whose better education enables them to fleece their dupes with 

f 

impunity. 

'The MaCwarri receives annual payments from the debtor 
but as he never gives receipts for Ilto~caine> he has an opportunity 
of making false entries, fur among the Kooabies not more than orig 
in 500 cab read or cast accounts. When the note becomes due, 
the Manvarri makes odt the account as he chooses, then putting 
the interest and principal together, be makes a now note. Thus 
if the debtor does not pay up the five rupees within ten or twelve 
years it increases to fifteen or twenty rupees. for this amount 
also, another note is taken, which is yearly renewed adding inter¬ 
est. to the principal at the'above rate, and thus he goes on, until 
the 5 rupees become hundreds. Then he takes a mortgage upon 
whatever houses or property the debtor may have. The Marw»r« 
yies do not prosecute their debtors so long as they pay their inter¬ 
est regularly, and yearly renew their notes. But it the debtor 
fails doing this, a suit in the Court is instituted against him, and 
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his tj'jssessiaas are soUh Whatever payment# fils *> he may have 
madw are denied, tg&d lie is entirely ruined. Such is the practice 
of the Mai: war lies in all the small village* and I an places also, 
and thousands of Kounbiw are caught in their sna-T. When the 
Governrneut taxes are deuiftadwl. the ryots hire .y u.-yuf th# 
Mar-war lies to pay jfch m. Should the debtor seU ala gs.vua to pay 
his taxes, the Afanvavri aiorm i. the. purchaser. At the time • 1 
making the coptiaot, he flues the price id IS or 20 pi per rupee, 
Although the rate is so low, if the ryot sells his grain, the, Alar- 
warn taking advantage of his circumstances, asks 2. or 3 -pyli* 
above the rate determined upoji. 

When the ryot has expended the grain, which he had. laid up 


for family use, begets grain from the Marwani to be paid in kind, 
but in larger quantities. At that time the price is increased to two 
or three rupees per laauud, which must be paid in money, in case 
the ryot fads to pay the grain. 

There is nothing in this statement, that differs materially 


from what we have already repeatedly said as to the oppressed 
condition of Koonbies, tut it has the advantage of being native 
testimony, and more detailed. It comes hum one, who is inti¬ 
mately connected with the sufferers, or it may be, one of them¬ 
selves. The subject is eminently worthy of the consul oration of 
the authorities. Let the oppressions be removed, and the social 
condition of the peasantry improved, and the present gloomy 
apathy that pervades the humbler classes would be gradually 
dispelled. An impetus would be given to industry. Improve the 
condition of the cultivators, ami they would learn to estimate 
their true position. The fancied inherent superiority of other* 
would -be understood to be idle vanity, Superstitious would 
crumble under the progress p! improvement, ami a mighty change 
plight thus be worked in native society :—a change not only to be 
desired for the governed, but one that w^uld reject the highest 
honor upon the governing,” The Poona, CkronicU quoted in the 
Friend, of India, 0<)tohzv 5‘v, ISfS. 

BiibJmm. '‘The system of rice advances is worked thus:— 
Those who borrow before the.end of Bhwlra (August-Scptesaber) 
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have to pay fifty per cent, interest in kind in Falcjwn (Febroary- 
Mufreli), ur if they can not pay then, additional interest in kind 
runs on at the rate of fifty per cent, per annum/' Dr. Hunters 
Statisheal Account of Bengal, vol. I V., p. 360. 

Buhkura. “ the Mohftjaun, besides carrying on a trade in 
rice, makes loans of seed, grain, and money, to the cultivators. 
In the case of grain advances, the usual rate of interest charged 
is one-half the quantity borrowed. On money loans, where security 
is given, the rate varies from twenty to twenty-four par cent., and 
without security from sixty to a hundred per cent /' Ibid., p. & J4. 

Dacca. “ The rates of interest charged for loans vary greatly, 
but the following may only be taken as a carefully ascertained 
average. In small transactions, when the borrower pawns some 
article, gghh as, ornaments or household vessels, equal to the sum 
lent, tin" nominal rate of interest is one shilling and three pence 
m the pound per mensem or 75 per cent, per annum. This is an 
enormous rate, but it is still current. The Collector states that he 
has not met with any case of higher interest than this, lower^ 
rates are sometimes obtained, but that mentioned above Is the 
most; common rate of interest charged/’’ Ibid., vol. V., p. 115, 

Backergunge. “In small loan transactions, where the 
borrower pawns smite article equal in value to the amount of the 
money lent, the rate cf interest varies from 37^ to 75 per cent, 
per annum.. ..If a husbandman is compelled to borrow money in 
order to cultivate bis land, the usual arrangement is for the 
borrower to repay the loan at harvest time by the delivery of paddy 
to the value of half as ranch again as the amount of the loan, the 
calculation being made according to the rate at which grain was 
selling at the time of borrowing?” Ibid -., p. 210. 

" The entire agricultural population of India with a few' excep¬ 
tions are in aetateof cKronic indebtedness. The lowest interest 
which the village money-lender charges on small loans is 75 per 
ceut. per annum. We know many cases, in which double this rate 
is charged. The evil has now attained to such proportions, that 
it can no longer he left to itself, without serious political danger/* 
The Indian Mirror, September iSfS. 
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■ The Ryot’s Loss of Tune. 

We have proved, perhaps, to Hie satis taction of our readers, 
that the zemindars and the ryots bare been involved since the 
‘Permanent Settlement in ruinous litigation, aud that the rents 
been screwed up to the highest pitch. The coneerjueiHiOS of all 
these must have been a great bar to agricultural improvement. 
A fc present- we shall draw the attention of our readers exclusive!- 
to the ryots loss of time. Suppose a ryot is drugged by his 

zemindar to a Civil Court either for recovering the arrears of rout, 
or for enhancing his rent. The delay ot decision by a Court of 
Justice is notorious. Weeks, months, and sometimes years, pass 
away before a case is decided- The distance of the Court from 
the house of the ryot generally varies from fifteen to sixty miles. 
It is impossible for him to get a case decided without attending it 
and consulting his pleader at least eight or ten times, I his 
must cost him uo less than twenty-five days. Those who know 
anything of agriculture may easily perceive, that these twenty-live 
days could not be spent without doing much injury to bis crops. 
However it must be admitted, that a few ryots, say one out of 
eighty or ninety, are dragged to Courts of Justice in a year, cither 
fur recovering the arrears of rent, or for anything else, the over¬ 
whelming power of the zemindar rendering them un necessary. It 
very commonly happens, that almost all the ryots are forced to go 
to their Mohajuuns for borrowing money, in order to meet the 
demands of the zemindars. Although these Mohajauns charge a 
very high rate of interest on loans, yet they do not scruple in the 
least degree to subject the ryots to a very harassing process before 
they would lend them money. One, two, three, and sometimes 
four months, pass away before they could he induced to look upon 
them with favourable eye. A ryot, though he is very well known 
to his Mohajau”, at first dares not go to him without being accom¬ 
panied by a headman or some other respectable person. He could 
tu t take him there once without coming to him four or five times. 
Thus accompanied (hut not each time) by him, he must see him 
»1 intervals of a lew days lor two or throe months, bet ore he con id 
induce him to lend him money, the headman being the nominal 
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fimirity of the f.ramrtfetion, for which, we believe, he gets some* 

thing- as dim to ins honor. Those udio have uny knowledge of 

the inns and outs of the money-lending bushier, cannot bnt re¬ 
gret the vexations, to which a ryot is always subjected while he 
is in his Mohajauns house. Each time he goes there, he must 
have to wait for several hours together before he could get "any 
answer. The poor follow is often ordered to put fire on tobacco and 
to do something else as occasion gives rise to them. He not 
uiioften also does works, which yo one would do without 
remuneration. \Ve may call it forced labour. Such, ate the 
vexations to which a ryot is forced to subject himself before he 
could induce his Mohajaun to lend him money. Cucurbifaceoiie 
fruits are sometimes not safe from the hands of the Mohajauns. 

On ‘ he other hand, those who cannot borrow money, and 
consequently are unable to pay the rent, are subjected to a far 
mote harassing process. A defaulting ryot going to, with Wfl 
plough on his Bhouldor, or actually engaged in, his tkdd-work, ia 
caught by the peons of the Gomastah, ami dragged to the Cht- 
cherrv. The village lordling at once falls Upon him. uses abusive 
language, that caste, creed, or colour, suggests, and peremptorily 
orders him to pay his rent first, and then to go away. If he dares 
give anv answer unpleasant to the man of dignity, he is sure to 
get a sound beating. Several hours pass away, till atlast the 
poor fellow is forced to promise payment, or to put a cross mark 
on an aiharnama (agreement) requiring him to pay up the 
arrears within a few days, and on talure thereof, to get a sound 
heating. In this way defaulting ryots are very often dragged to 
the Cutcherrica of the zemindars and their underlings, and de¬ 
tained i here for many hours together without food and drink. We 
know many ryots, who were actually dragged to their Naib’s 
Cutcberry and detained there from morning to two or three p. m. 

without food and drink. When one U-was about on his 

way . borne, ho was told to take a handful of m.uvi (parched 
rice). However he did not accept his hospitality, and went home. 
Wt will give minute details of these facts in proper place: Only 
one and half miles from where we are writing, a zemindar gav« 
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a sou lit] beating to a poor ryot, who became ha if dead. A crimi¬ 
nal suit was instituted But the zemindar bribed the Police, and 
induced his victim and those who backed, him to give false evi¬ 
dence ; and be was acquitted. 

It is impossible to convey to our readers a faint idea of the 
troubles, anxieties, and the miseries of those ryots, who are thus 
forced to promise payment or to sign agreements of which we 
have said before. We can positively say* that they cannot take 
their food to their full satisfaction at day and sleep son rally at 
night. Their whole attention is drawn to the payment of the ze¬ 
mindar’s iexits. They pawn their wives and daughters' ornaments, 
if there be any, for they have already been locked up long 
before in the' Mob aj aim's cheBt. ‘ They are obliged to sell their 
fruitful trees at half or three-fourth of their price, to borrow 
money at an interest of from 1171 to 75 per cent, per annum, and 
to hypothecate their crops to the Mohajauns. Sdoh is the way 
in which too many ryots pay up the arrears of their rents. Our 
readers may easily perceive, that all these cannot hut cost them 
several days and weeks, during which it is impossible for them 
to cultivate their lands with full energy and success. 

Again let us suppose, that a ryot has in his pocket, say ten 
rupees, for defraying the expenses of cultivation of. his land 
Meanwhile the Gprnastah comes to the village, and begins to op¬ 
press him for rent. The poor fellow is at a loss what, to do. If 
he meets tho demands of his master, he is sure to cripple his 
means, dispense with the services of hired labourers, depend 
solely upon his own manual hi hour, cultivate his land badly and at 
a late hour, and thereby ruin his prospect of a good harvest for the 
year. And if he delays the payment of his rent, he is sure to 
get a sound beating, or to be dragged to the Civil Court to pay 
the rrrears with the cost of the suit. Thus he is put into great 
difficulty. However for many reasons he prefers satisfying the 
demands of the Gomastfth to the detriment of his future pros¬ 
pect. For present want knows no futurity. Thi 3 is no exag¬ 
geration. We have most carefully observed the effects of th® 
ojeorbitant rent exacted by the zemindars from the ryots. We 



personally know many ryots, who, in order to meet the expenses 
of cultivating the land and reaping the harvest, are forced to 
wander here and there, and even logo to (. 'ulcnt.fa and other 
places, in the hope of borrowing money from their Mohajauna. 
We can positively say, that at least twenty per cent, of the 
ryots, owing to their limited means, cultivate their lands at a 
time, which little favours a good harvest. A few ryots are obliged 
to employ their wives arid widowed sisters in their field-work. 
Thus the exorbitant land-rent exacted by the zemindars from 
the ryots has a very evil effect on agriculture. 

Another obstacle to the agricultural improvement in this 
country, is the frequent disputes and affrays between the zemin¬ 
dars. These dispute* and affrays so much unsettle the minds of 
the ryots, who cultivate the lands which occasion thorn, that they 
not unoften relinquish them from fear of seeing their crops 
destroyed, cut, or plundered by the lattiaU of rival zemindars. 
We are afraid, we may be discredited when we state, that there 
are many zemindars, who in order to ruin their opponents, whe¬ 
ther zemindars or ryots, cut. their embank merits, inundate their 
fields, and thereby destroy their crops. We can positively 
say that there am many rice fields in Bengal, which, owing to 
the disputes between the zemindars, or to their burying the con¬ 
ditions of the Permanent Settlement in oblivion, arc now' lying 
waste or yielding very little produce. We might give a few 
instances, but a truce to them. 

Another most important point connected with this subject 
should not be lost sight of. When a zemindar quarrels with his 
ryots by trying to enhance their rents, the latter often combine 
to resist the former. Many of them sometimes visit their zemin¬ 
dars house almost always situated at a great distance, frequently 
go to ilieir Nnib’s Gutcherry, and thereby lose much of their 
valuable time to the detriment of agriculture. It sometimes 
also happens, that the zemindar iu order to punish them for 
disobeying his orders, collects scores and hundreds of Initials, and 
orders them to destroy or plunder their crops. The ryots also 
not unoften relinquish their lands for a time in order to throw 



their masters into illificti ltie». Some of them, in order to keep 
their body anti soul together, are wasting their energies by serv¬ 
ing t-ho zemindars and others in the menial capacity of Ichonna - 
j»yees, &c.. Which might'be tar better employed in the im¬ 
proved cultivation of lam). In short, the zemindari system does 
not. allow the cultivators to cultivate their lands in peace and 
with success. 

Capital at the /K#prmd of the Ryots Rsmntud to Iwipfr&v&t 

Agriculture. 

Having placed before our readers a few obstacles, that stand 
in the way of agricultural improvements, we now proceed to 
place before them one more, which we may call the greatest of 
them all—vve mean the wan t of capital at the disposal of the 
cultivators. At present it is impossible for a ryot to accumulate 
capital out of the small profits from the cultivation of his land, 
after paying the exorbitant rent arid supporting himself, his wife, 
ami three children. Kay. far from accumulating capital, he very 
often involves himself in debt in order to keep his body and 
soul together. Every one must admit, that cultivation of laud 
cannot be carried ou with success without capital. It requires 
stout and welted cattle, good implements, manure, and labourers, 
none of which could be got without money. Suppose a ryot 
euti ivatea twenty beeghas of land, which he cannot plough deep 
with his lean and ill-fed cattle and bad implements. Without 
deep plough it is vain to expect i *rood harvest. Thus at the 
very- outset there are obstacles in the way of improved agricul¬ 
ture. Every body knows, that weeds grow luxuriantly with 
crops, and much injure them if not weeded out in proper time. 
Weeding requires labourers, and labourers capital. But this 
capital the ryot has not. It is impossible for him with the little 
assistance of his eldest son to do all, that is essential to make 
the land produce good crops. We do not say, that labourers are 
not employed at all, but that only one is. employed where fi ve 
or sit are required. The next fchiug essential to it is manure, 
But he is too poor to pay for it. Oar readers may easily perceive. 
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that the cultivation of laud carried on i n this way cannot yield 
abundant harvest, and is consequently detrimental to national 
prosperity. Thus it will be easily seen, that the \yant of capital 
stands foremost in the way of agricultural improvements in this 
country, We think it would appear from the above lines, that 
this very miserable condition of the ryot renders him unfit for 
making any improvement of his holdings. If we add to that 
the insecurity of property and his position as a mere tenant-at- 
will of his zemindar, we shall not he at all surprised at the miser¬ 
able state of agriculture in this country. By insecurity of 
property, we do not mean so much the cutting and illegal attach¬ 
ment of crops, plundering; houses, and other atrocities of a like 
nature, which are, by no means, uncommon, as the frequent en¬ 
hancement of rent. We think that it is the same thing to a 
poor ryot whether he is plundered of his property to the 
value of ten rupees by forcibly breaking his doors, or the 
rent of his holdings is increased by ten rupees. However there 
is still very great difference between them. The former is looked 
upon by both the public and the Government as a gross outrage 
and punishable by law and ouly for the time being, while the 
latter is sanctioned by law and payable each year. Thus when 
we closely look upon the increase of rent, we cannot view it in, 
any other light than that of annual and legal plundering. Alas 
what a vast number of ryots are thus plundered each year ! (see 
Tfte Act X. of 1859 and the idahance/ment of Herd). What 
inducements, we ask, the ryots of Bengal, we may say, of India, 
have for laying out their capital {if there be any), and for making 
improvements of their holdings. The only inducement they 
have in this world, is to clear the way of filling the coffers of 
thfdr landlords, or rather to cover the expenses of vice aad luxury 
of a tew idle and worthless drones of society. If they make a 
bold stand lor resisting their increased demands, they are sure to 
be ejected from their lands only to die of starvation, and their 
place tilled up by now-comers., who consent to pay them increased 
rents. Ihus we set: that the cultivators of India have neither 
the means nor the inducements tu make improvements of their 








holdings, anil thereby t«> improve their condition. Th« following 
extracts will throw milch light upon the subject, 

“ What capital Joes for production, is to afford the shelter, 
protection,. tools,, uud materials, which the work requires; and to 
feed and otherwise maintain the laboUrors during the process. 
These are the services, which present. labour requires tram past, 
slid from the produce of past, labour. Whatever things art; des¬ 
tined for this use --destined to supply productive labour with 
these various pre-requisites-—art capital." Mill’s Political 
Kci momy, col. I., p. <i7. 

4 The increase and diminution of capital is the grand point, 
on which national prosperity hiogos—that is. if you increase 
capita!, you instantly increase the means of supporting and enjoy¬ 
ing additional labourers—and that if you diminish capital, you 
instantly take away a, portion of the comforts and enjoyments, 
and perhaps also of the necessaries of the productive classes, and 
spread poverty and misery throughout the land ; and it has been 
shewn, that the increase or diminution of the rate of profit is the 
great cause of the increase or diminution of capital M Oidloch $ 
Principle of Political Economy, p, 143. 

“The capacity of a country to support and employ labour¬ 
ers is. in no degree, dependent ou advantage oils ness of situation, 
richness of soil, or extent of territory. These, undoubtedly, are 
circumstances of very great, importance, and must have a power nil 
influence in determining the rate at which a people advances iu 
the career of wealth and civilization. But, it is obviously not on 
these-.eircumstauoes, but on the actual amount of accumulated 
produce of previous labour or capital devoted to the payment of 
wages, in the possession of a country at any given period, that 
its power of supporting and employing labourers must wholly 
depend. A fertile soil affords the means of rapidly increasing 
capital ; but that is all Before this soil can be cultivated, capi¬ 
ta.! must be provided for the support of those engaged in manu¬ 
factures. or in any other department of industry. 

It is a necessary consequence of this principle, that the 
amount of subsistence falling to each labourer, or the rate of 


vvDc-'ffy must- deptipd on the proportion, which f lic wiioic 
bears to the whole amount of the labouring population. , If the 
amount of capital were increased without a corresponding hicrciMtq'. 
t.iking place in the population, a larger share of -sash capital 
won hi. fall to each individual, or the rate of wages would !><?. aug¬ 
mented. And if, on the other hand, population were im.aca.iecl 
faster than capital, a less share would be apportioned lo each .indi¬ 
vidual or the rate of wages would be reduced. The well-being 
end comfort of the labouring classes are. therefore, especially, de¬ 
pendent ou the relation, which their increase bears it, thp 
increase of the capital, that is, to feed and employ h ep. 
If they increase : | faster than capital, their wages will be 
reduced; and if they increase slower, they -will bo ayg, 
men ted. In fact, there are no means whatever by which 
the command of the labouring classes over the necessaries 
ami conveniences of life can be enlarged other than by accelerat¬ 
ing the increase of capital as compared with population, or by 
retarding the increase Jof population as compared with, capital. 
and any scheme f*;i improving the condition of the labour^;, 
which is not bottomed on this principle, or which has hot ah m- 
crease of the ratio of capital to population for its object, must u© 
completely nugatory and ineffectual.’ Ibid., p. p. b27-29. 

‘No equal quantity of productive labour orcnpilul'employed 
in mainifacturus,” ®J» »r. Smith in his Wealth aj Satams, «.!, 
II p [>f! 44 cm €)V©r occasion so gr©Et n rc-productioii* i * j 1 * ^ 

employed iu agriculture. In manufactures nature rbx-3 ■nothii^. 
man does all ; and the u production mu.-;t always be proportion,. i 
to the Strength of the agents that occasion it. The capital ’em¬ 
ployed iu agriculture, therefore, not only puts into mptto.n a 
o-i-cater quantity of productive labour than any equal capital 
employed in manufactures/ but in proportion, too, to Ue qmuiiuy 
of productive labour which it employs, it adds a much gicater 
value to the annual produce of the land and labour Of th coun¬ 
try to tho real wealth and. revenue of its inhabitants Of all Urn 
ways in which capital can be employed, it is by S* %"§? aU ‘ 



vanU^-S^^' lo the'Society; 5 ' Quoted. in Ibid-,, p. l'i/9, 

““It is by agrieuttur? only, fclial b, by Lite i 1 1 ‘ itou application, bf 
labour anct .of capital to the cultivation of i lie jfrouurl, 

'tha'. supplies of thcf.e spuiiesfef mv produce, which form fro 
jpriiio'j’i'l po;. J t f the food of so baobtained,” ibid", p. /45. 

, , <( ,1.11 ei couiiit^ hke .this,. the finsfc step towards irngivyeineiife 

tttt&l i/s math by Jig land-id proprietors ; and [he primary inquiry 
wusi, iiiercfore, f >6 to ascertain what ar tha liEj^ipects awl iib* \ 
Juotnntills It- Ul. our to those .connected. with tlu. land, lo embo-vk 
: %y^l>^al tfpw it. The simple and natural inducements • here,"?'. 
ns it.- caei'y other part of the worl I, roust, of oeursci bo first, seon- 
.2-ii.y of'property; s-oondiyv a ve-rtmuty of imping tha beneiHs of 
4.n,V ironbla cr expanse incurred;” F. J. Wivre’s i.idkin Affair 
bob I., tv j82. 

Hu mo says;—- The greatest mis-fo^tun a of a con n try is' an 
indigent tenantry. Whatever be the native ad\an urges of the 
soil, or ojrfctt the skill and industry of .1 e occupier, want of a 
suineh.nt capita] confines, every plan as well its cripples and 
weak ens every operation of husbandry. The evil is felt where 
agriculture is accounted a servile or mean cm ploy men t; where 
farms ots ‘.u.ir soiely sub-dii ided, and baddy furnished with habitat 
fious; where leases are unknown or of short and precarious dura¬ 
tion. With respect to the encouragement of' husbandry, in tins 
as in every other employment, the true reward of industry is in 
the price and sole of the produce. The exclusive right to the 
■produce is the only incitement, which acta constantly and univc-r- 
*diy, tic,; only spring which keeps human labour in motion : alt, 
ii'etcfore, tin t the laws can do, is lo secure this right to the occu¬ 
pier of 'ho ground; that ie, to constitute such a system of tenure, 
liiut Sue full and entire, whoutage of every improvement goto 
the benefit of the improver: that every man. v;ork for himself, 
and pot foi another ; ami that no c ue share in the • profit, who 
#es not assist in the production. By lh > occupier, J here mean, 

. 61 so much the person who performs the work, as him who pro- 

the labour and directs the management.: and I consider S 

1*10 yv L.vle profit as received by the occupier kIiqb the occupier is 
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benefit .& by the whole of what is ..produced, which is til 
c;..M 'tkih 'ih* wim pay* a iixed rout for the use of bis. 

KvaJ, irt !.vi thro Wuh Tv ' 10 lfc i?lS **** °' VIU 

Quote -.1 in h> h}$!s i < > $ teu; *•■• ? T '*N*'‘ ; h 5v 

“* Without capital labour would never ; ve besu divided, 

and mi v euid never have b.nb&vmn. it jy 

almost always nsets^ry to uwrhl* with the vaults of 

previous industry. or iu other vAtfib, with cam:>‘*h c.j*& ta 
sn our feeble LuujjJ* by ennimr them, If -b may eo sp-rviv -% , d i 
thv3 fores of ail the ehm. It is a?: aila.ittea. ana. iaoej -1 
idniosl ». seif-etiaeut piioeipl:. that ihe pr.xh.cb of Uio hhonx of 
a nation cannot be inerted wtherwha than by ftu h#^a '» <• t 
number of its labourer, or by an herein iu tbs skill or product 
tiv-_ powers of dwso already exidiu^. But, without an increase 
of capital, it L?. in most cases, impossible to employ an rucieiasev. 
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uuir.l‘3i' of wovkmoH. It tie fowl *nJ clufe daS&.ea fm- the 
sn[>iJ0it of the Uhouwo, ««! ilw teeis a>nl maoaiu^xoja with 
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which they are to operate, be all required for iho vUmk-ol mam- 
teuauce ami fcffident employment of those a-w in exist ./ice, tnore, 
ca*i be no additional dementi-for others. 3» such oirnunih Unices, 
the rate of wage? cannot rise .; am! if the iic okv oi iiibaudtynU : 
incteuse, they must b«. worse provide': f -r. is it &$wbie 
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> augment the productive powers of tbs labourer Without if 
k-evi.me increase of c-rpilal. for ih-i&a y nvsw can a- or be mate- 


to 

previous increase of cvpibd, for curse y ’Y'ers ca.r f •-< 
xi.aiy improved except by the education and training; of workmen, 
by tii- gte&tn- sub- Uvisiou of Mr ••.uipbymeuis, or by an im¬ 


provement in tbs machinery they aro employed to niamp e, Snd 
in all these cases, an increase of -c&pita'l is a)most myaiiffjrny 
requited. It U only by an outlay of addiUjual capital, that rhe 
wormian.can b-better uuineu, ;r that the umr.-rWec o| any 
woik can either provide Ids work*non vdt’i hatter nav’^mexy, or 
make a more proper uLsribntion oi laDOur auony ib?m. L -J; 

Ecl-i nhv ,-tfh tieview, ISo. IX'SIa, p. 3. 

• Before a man,’ say with great U .Mi the same writers, * can 

accumulate, be most live: awl if ib-3 earn, that remains to him 
aiior bis necessary expenses axe deducted, be but small yud tatb 
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.in*. .t&.proWbiHiv is, that He will . rttther .cboeW to consume -it 
Immediately than to. Wrd k up in tite expect fitlor that, by th'e 
addition of further savings, it may, at, some future am] very dis¬ 
tant period, become the means of making a small 'addition to his 
income The.truth is, that the pressure of want is seldom or 

rewt product i^eof economy. Jn a. state of irnligr nee there ur 
neither the power nor the wish to save. Want is the parent ot 
idleness anti dissipation, and not of frugality. The lower we 
descend in the scale of society the less forethought, the less regard 
to future ami distant consequences, dc we And to prevail, The 
latonror is less pm dent than the little tradesman or shop-keeper, 
the beggar than the labourer/ This description is so truly uopn- 
oable to the greatest portion of the inhabitants of India, as they 
nro at'Ibis day, that a person, who- has any knowledge of thorn, 
nught suppose, that, the Reviewers had India in their content pirn, 
tion when they penned it.” The Principleft a nd I ohey- of 
Jvd/«. p- Ml ?*rid Oo. 

Another writer (J. S. Mill,) assures us. that great improvements 
in the productive powers of labour « arise from the n«e of those 
hwtrijftoeute, which form one of the portions of capital. Great 
improvements also arise from the division including the distribu¬ 
tion of iobomv' 

i ...■ «>r 0 0M0 W UI deny that the land requires iinprovemont, and 

iiiat improvement reipiires capital ; hut the ryot who inns 
ii.vnd to mouth, and who is ever in debt to his Wohajaiin, ana in 
u nears to his landlord, has no capital at his com maud, and if We 
could succeed ia keeping down the rent, and absolutely preveut- 
jiig the sseminilars raising it. they would very naturally refuse to 
j,p^,d their income on the laud, and wo must give up all prospect, 
of its improvement” The Friend of lodm Jan-iMi'y 1 s£/-, 

Tlf Krd tiffed of Ilmvy AsmmUnt. 

The following is one of the principles of the land settlement 
tJ f the North. Western Provinces, by which the Government desired 
its / fiv ers to be guided • — 

‘kit is a ninre fatal error to over-assess than to tinder-assess. 
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The eovernm^ut wiU net §§t' *h»‘ settlement by the m6.v an^nAt; 
of direct revenue, which it.brings, into the 1reasa?y. ^ h v > - 
judge of it bv the smindne-s of the regions ^.signed for h:nng u ■,■ 
at the amount assumed. If the jumma in loss than it was MW , 
they Will bo Satisfied, if the reasons for the reduction, arc soum; 
aud sufficient; if it is the same as before or more they will expeo.. 
that the grounds be explained on which live nu reuse has uu-,u . 
renounced or taken. No officer, who performs his work propm. - 
] y w iU have any difficulty in assigning reasons for what k »«g 
clone, oi in convincing the Government that it is • 1 ilt: 

in doybfc which of two jummas to fix, a high one or a low orm, 
he should always incline to the latter Ovo-.mv. '• ,H ' n 11 
courages the people, and demoralizes them by dnving 
unworthy shifts and expedients, and it also prevents the accu¬ 
mulation of capital, and dries up the resources oi tbs com . 
Viewing the question simply in a financial light, an .^sv.s^.ucu 

which presses hard upon the resources of the people is 

iurious It chocks the population, affects the Ponce, mu. us fo 
in the excise, in the stamps and in the customs. It n 
that the prosperity of the people and the best ifltonf * he 
Government are inseparably bound up together Quotea in th. 

Calcutta Revie w, vol. XVIL, p. 318. 

ft Had land been subject to a reasonable tp as a charge abia. 

tm.pm fv; the prosperity of the agricultural and hence of the w 
mereial classes would have added to the taxable resources of the 
Government; but having seized the very vitals of a society 
tiaJlv agricultural, and having availed ourselves of all the easting 
appliances for extracting the best, part of out public wauls from 
them, we have not only impoverished the land, bm. uuiaudy com 
fined tiu operations'of indirect taxation." The Calcutta, ■Review, 
voi XKXVin., p. nib 

«It has been most justly and truly observed by Dr. 
that a heavy taxation has exactly the same effects as m increasec;- 
barrenness of the soil, and an increased inclemency of thohesvem* 
It was the excessive weight of taxation, that was the veal cause of 
he lowness of profits in Holland, and consequently of the aocbne of 
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a^agypf.-- - ■ -'■.'>;■■,■■.:■■ ... 

' ’£< g \ fern- .'ti’iicilkcLuring and commercial prosperity. Notwithstanding 
a:.id f-..iKhJ>lc economy of her rulers,; Iki vast exp: nee 
vhii*:t the lepubtie incurred in Kin? -. ,, i.•■v;r m;,:/: h wjldl 
• ; -hail in her subsequent e-nitCst} with France and England, 

jf jjjjfif AfMtj 

1 " . having let! to the Contraction of an ira mouse public dobfc she was 
: " .obliged in order to provide funds for to - p&yuumi uf the interest 
and i -l,hor necessary charges, to lay heavy taxes on tide mpat in- 
dldporitnddo iieicoesarie.*. Astumg others high- dud-os ver t Inkl on 
, - .foreign eoru when imported, on Hour and meal hen ground at 
• the null, and on bread when it cams fipm ike oven. Taxation, 
atffpoted all the resources of national wealth ; and s i oppressive, 
did it ultimately become, that it was a comi.iou saying at Amster¬ 
dam, that a dish of fish brought to Jab I was paid once to the. 
fisherman, and six ih)ie$ to the -State t " J. it. MCtdhch's Prin- 
'tfptty of Political Economy, p. 38 $, 

V.a .Pieviouidy to the Ereneh Bevel ul, inn about seven-eighths 
of l-Vattco were occupied by metayers paying geneiidly half, and 
,fhardly over .less than a third part of the produce to the landlord. 
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In England it is not supposed, that tiro rent of the land amounts 
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' Pc "• to iworo than from a fifth to a. fourth part of the produce. What 
■'- filer must be the cftect of subjecting the occupiers of France, 
where vent is naturally lower than in England, to so excessive a 
doihunu as a, half or even a third of the produce. IS’oi is ihi$ 
\ - system (ess injurious to the proprietor than to the cultivator.. 
Tv. lafUU 'td gets. Indeed, a large proportion of the produce 
v - : - rai-se-'i fioii his e>tato ; but owing to the degraded condition of 
agru u’i .re ami the wretchedness of the occupiers caused by the 
exm-bd-inev of the demand upon them, the produce is eompara- 
t;ve!y 1.riding ; so that half which belongs to the landlord under 
this system is not nearly tio large as the share falling to him 
’' would be, were the rents roodex&t e and fixed, and the tenants 
.Oii -vvtal to j. t p all the advantages of whatever skill ami talent, 
p>!ey might exert/' Ibid., p. 177. 

■'Hie, mania which so unfortunately prevailed under recent 
.iidn'divstratioiis for screwing up the land-tax at all hazards, while 
.biroelly telling on oar own tenantry in throwing them into the 








maricy-lenders’hands, selling thorn out (d‘their pueestval Muds 
and rendering them unable to withstand fa rain©, has u most in • 
direct evil influence on the Native Chief-." The Fne u-i of 
Mia m£ v. -m 

"No rnisnppi'eiienSiiori can be treater than to-suppose tint 
the settlement of the public demand ou the laud.is only lightly, 
or mum.say, not at, nil c.onuoctod wit/u the occurred oe of famines. 
It, lies in o&lifcy f v nearer to the root of the matter, because of 
its ; ufnuite ?.id vital relation to i lie every‘day life of live people 
ami to iheir growth towards prosperity or towards degradation. 
It is; no doubt, quite true that, not tiu best settlement system 
•which the humor Intellect could devise would covca the jilvies 
with clouds, or moisten the earth with vain when the course of 
nature had established a drought, Bui given the drought and. 
its consequences, the capacity of tbs people to resist their des^uc-’ 
tive itifiu nc-!S is in direct proportion, 1 would almost nay geo¬ 
metrical proportion io the pei'idetinn of t he sot! k-ment sysiern 
under which thsy are living ami growing.’* Colonel Baird 
Vur ilJl. 

' Among the different antecedents, variable and invariable, 
which led to the famine, the chief antecedent, which could nave 
boon varied, has never, l think, been sufficiently adverted to. and 
that antecedent was the weight of the Government taxation. 
That the* food reserve of one year, the proceeds or crops of mm 
year being sold off to pay the taxes, insufficient was loft for the 
following years, in which rains might fall short. There seem to 
be -a very great difference between a condition of society in which 
the produce of the land is consumed upon the land, and a Condi- 
1,ion of society iu which a portion of the produce 1ms to be deport¬ 
ed to a place on the other side of the globe, and still more se, 
where it,, industry of the tax-payer is only agricultural, Antrim 
inp tlkt the Uml revenue remained fixed at say one-seven t. ft /or - 
one-fifth of ihc gross produce of the year, and that the yield of 
produce is sev n times the seed, you must consider the necessity 
of parting w’th so large a proportion of the crop in order to meet 
die laud revenue and other demands as part of the very problem 


fouuue. The burden of explaining hew ibnre .should be 
faoii.imat.ttU rests upon a foreign Qovtrimumt, whose subject 
tax-payers die of starvation by the rmVhon. K may be asked. 


taxpayers mu ui my <«•*« -. ^ 

why was the suffering so intense in liowtjr Bengal during tlu 

i* l ' .** s.iAi.iv it Iwipn imt.ithfcrtd nP< 


\xuy was in® &uuei my 17 

Ainiine of 1674. No satisfactory inquiry has been instituted m< o 
tlie. class of people, who suffered most in that calamity, they 
wore either artisans or agricultural labourers. The eureed Hcc^-^ 
dori system, which prevails in Better, has crushed t he springs oi 
imlualvy : the rent of the ryot varies from one-halt to two-ihuds 
of the gross produce of the laud, and under such a racU-rer.tmg 
system," no pe-mktiou can resist the pressure of such widespread 

calamity as the famine." Mr. Ueddcs. . 

'Mjfc We have received a letter giving the opinion of the people 

on famine. The letter is a very long one, therefore we will give 

''the substance of it. The Government is trying head and heart 

t,-avert the present famine (of 1874), but what it is doing to 

pri vent, it in the time to come? The drought utnot the >Qiuy 

^ Mae of the want of rice. There are several other causes ot it. 

Since the Permanent Settlement the zemindars have been.-: 

v dooWf^ permanent proprietors of the land. They have never 

paid a single pice in excess of the fixed assessment, dut ho,e 

Uo like beasts cultivate the Imid and produce the cups Km 
" . _ i t . it* nn rnniL 


v h 0 itKO ttuti vtvvc. ' i . 

opposed to the heat of the sun ami to the mu* have no nghl 
whatever in it. The zemimlara enhance Hie rent yea. <y year, 
ut the n-ots have no povVM to make any objection. U any one 
he is ejected, and the land is leased out to some other person 
^’agrees te pay' enhanced vent. For thin reason .ho ryets have 
ro Attachment to the land, because it is not thmr own. Xu sc.- 
W«„ ot drought, the zemindars never try to irrigate the .and. and 
,bc ryots do not make any improvement cither by noddy mbmn m 
i y laying out capita!, because it is not therm; consequently the 
o' are destroyed for want o, water. So long as the ryots do not 
consider it their own property, such oalamrUcs “«* *“ ** 
country at intervals. Therefore wo humbly request Lora No t_ 

brook to center proprietary righU of land open ti* 

..bose lights arc not jonl'crrcd upon them, .dig... • - 


will destroy the crops. Therefore if the Government wishes to 
prevent the recurrence of famines in future, let it confer proprie¬ 
tary rights upon the people. The request is not unjust. They 
have full lights to them. 

The extensive cultivation of indigo in parts of Nufcadippa, 
Bnjshuhi, Tippernh, Tirbufc, and Behar, and that of poppy in 
Behar, have reduced the rice cultivation to a minimum. This is 
one of the principal causes of the high price of rice. 

The months of many rivers tire closed up; it, is necessary to 
clear them, or to cut new kinds. Otherwise there is every probabi¬ 
lity of recurrence of famines at intervals for want of water.” The 
4 hutava Skamachara, Jaisto IS, t'SSl Hegira, 

“ We had something to say the other day about famines and 
their prevention, and we deprecated the popular tendency to 
accept irrigation as an impregnable defence against famines, and 
suitable to all parts of the empire..,.In Bengal and Behar, parts 
of the country with which we are naturally most concerned, it 
would seem to us that if defences against famine are seriously 
desired, the first stop necessary to that end is a searching enquiry 
into the rights and Lhc present condition of the peasantry, and 
a determination f hat they shall be freed from the exactions and 
oppressions of the landlords.- Laws, Rules, and Regulations, 
alone will not effect this. Act X of 1859 ami the various modi¬ 
fications that have followed it, while devised with the kindly inten¬ 
tion o£ securing to the ryot his fair dues, have .succeeded in alt 
but a few exceptional eases, only in making him more of a bond 
slave than he was before. In the hands of unscrupulous zemin¬ 
dars indeed, the refinements of our Rent Law have become fresh 
and powerful engines of oppressions, and by dint of oppressions 
and exactions, have driven ryots in Eastern Bengal to such u 
pitch of desperation, that agrarian disturbances seem to have 
become chronic there, while from North Behar wc hear of thou¬ 
sands cl ground-down tenantry flying from the cruel mercies of 
Court of Wards' management into Nepaul.,.., Probably, however, 
there- arc very few people, who have any practical acquaintance 
with the Myfussil. and any power bf .wing, who do nof km>tv tlmk 
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for years, the squalid misery oi the agricultural population has 

keen a scandal to our administration.Sir Richard Temple’s 

great objects!nee he has 'had rest from Jus famine exertions seems 
to have been to laud their chains more closely about the,unfortu¬ 
nates.” The Italian Daily JSanos, TDeuary 
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The JmprntH'xl ;\<jYt ‘\illu t‘c vo Benya! In^assihle. 

We extract the following lines from a speech delivered at one 
of the anti-slavery meetings held in Glassgo: - 

Dr. Barnes said:— ft was well known that with regard to 
their agriculture, our general policy had been anything but kind, 
wise, or patriotic (cheers). He believed that had Britain done 
hcv duty to that country, the colonies of India would have been 
;.s,b this moment the most powerful auxiliaries for our manufactures 

_tliov' would have been adding largely to our commercial interests, 

and to the advancement of the solid interests of the country. Ho 
bo lie ved that we would have had among them multitudes raised 
higher and higher in the scale of civilization, exchanging the pro¬ 
ductions of British India lor Ihe manufactures of Europe, and carry¬ 
ing on a profitable trade uinler the mild swny of British legisla¬ 
tion ; but instead of this, our sway,in India had been characterized 
bv two features equally revolting ; one was the, perpetual draiu- 
ing away of immense sums from the Native Princes on the most 
frivolous pretences, and the second was the total neglect, or rather 
discouragement of the agriculture of that country. They had all 
heard of the zeminduri system in India, which was essentially the 
same in principle with that of middlemen in Ireland, with ibis 
difference that in place of only three stages in the arrangement, 
a.-in Ireland, there were in India not fewer than five. The 
reminder was nt the top of the list, and the t-yol at the lower 
extremity, while between these were four, all deriving a profit 
uu«l a living from the same tract of land (hear heir). Now wh ile it 
was possible, the zemindar might he living in comfort, the ryot 
mud it bo drugging a life <d misery,’ Quoted in the Jlenynl 
Bfitrfalov, ]Foveml*-i' 9* f-S't-a 

“ The ryots of this country have been repeatedly characterized 


as idle, ignorant, and so very stupid, as not to understand their 
own interests. Permit me to point out, that the mdavcmrablo 
conditions which have been imposed upon them could? lead to no 
other result than the miserable state, in which we tiod agriculture 
and agriculturists bf this country. The first indtiecru'ent to good 
fanning is, that the farmer should enjoy the full benefit of his 
own labour. You may well afford to talk of the security of pro¬ 
perty of which the English Government is the instrument. But 
ithe ryot's position is' that of legalized insecurity. Should ho 
make any improvement in laud, or raise by his industry an in¬ 
creased crop, Ids rents will be increased, arid ho will be compelled 
if to p;.y abwabs. Ho finds that, he reaps no fruit bv raising a large 
crop. This power of the zemindar is the root ot all evils.” A 
•^orregp^nthMt of the $r>gUvfati(Cii, September 1S7G: 

“ One of the greatest obstacles to the improved agriculture) 
is the duty of Government‘on several very important manured. 
The Indian Government/ says the Indioti AgriculfMrir-t very 
truly ‘by placing three! most valuable and powerful mineral ma¬ 
nures (namely common salt, nitrate of potash, and nitrate of soda) 
,so largely extant in this great empire, under the lock and key of 
the excise; has virtually rendered improvements in agriculture 
and the production of the large crops of gram of the best quality, 
practically an impossibility.* We pointed out last time ho»# the 
salt duty of three mpics and three annas per mam id fiwTls heavily 
upon the poorer classes. Its economical effects on agriculture are 
not less disastrous. 


Another great obstacle to improved agriculture is our Bent 
haw, which can never encourage any agriculturist to invest any 
money, or to take any trouble for the improvement of label. W r o 
need not describe now the position of the tenants-at-will, which 
is an unmixed eiirso brought, upon this country by the English 
Government. The position of the ryots having occupancy rights 
is hardly better. Tiro powc of the zemindar to increase the 
ryot's rent is practically unlimited, and it is impossible that agri¬ 
culture should thrive in a country, where the agriculturist dues 
hardly for any length of time reap the fruits of his own labour 1 ’ 


The SkomqpvoktMk, March 13,1S7S. 

The Rice Cultivation and the Inco'nie of the Ryot. 

The early or cmm rice is sown generally on high, light, 
sandy, soils from March to May, ns showers' may be favourable. 
It is cut variously from the end of July to the middle or end of 
it September, and in six weeks’ time, it is succeeded by what is 
known as cold weather crop, which may be mustard, vetches, 
pulse, millet, gram, barley, oats, and the like. The aumon rice 
is sown in rich, deep, and loamy soils from April to June, and is 
reaped any time between the beginning of December and the 
end of Jauuary. It is a richer, stronger, and every way a better 
crop than the ouse, but it is more exposed to inundation, and is 
not followed by any second crop within the yea 1 . Occasionally 
the early and the late crops are sown on the same ground, and 
cut without injury to each other at different periods, A large 
part of the .late rice is planted with the hand in rows on land 
carefully ploughed, cleaned, and smoothed for the purpose. It is 
everywhere known as the roa, and yields an abundant harvest. 
A third kind of rice, unknown in high and dry tracts of country, 
but very common in extensive marshy districts, is called the fero, 

. .pod, from its proximity to water, is sown and grown from the 
mouth oil January to the end of May. It is cultivated in places 
where there's! 8 fc °° great depth of water during the heavy rains, 
and consequently -.abundant to keep the plant moist during the 
tierce heat of summer. .The early rice, in the most favourable sea¬ 
son, both from grain and stiA w > cannot give more than five rupees 
per beegha, In bad seasons it njay not yield more than one rupee, 
As much as ten or even fifteen rupees may be got from the 
aumon crop in good seasons; bat when heavy rains, or unexpect¬ 
ed inundations from large rivers, drown the young plants, as was 
the case during 1855 and 185(1, and may be the case again at, 
any time, the return is positively nothing. The boro rieermay 
be expected to yield seven or eight rupees per beegha. And on 
these crops, over some hundreds of miles, the hopes and anxie¬ 
ties of some millions hang for a large part of the year. About 



the crops, there cau be little doubt. The condition of those who 
live by such crops, we have found to be as follows:—Take a 
large plain, a crowded bazar on market day, or a high road be¬ 
tween two towns or villages of any importance, and it will 
generally be found that, the men at work on the one, or buying and 
selling in the other, or sturdily strutting along the third, have 
some right, or interest, or occupancy in the soil. Nearly every 
man has his jumina, which, in plain language, is his tenant-right 
of occupancy, or of proprietorship. The extent of this jurmna 
is, in conversation, and for ail practical purposes, indicated not 
by the acreage, for few can tell the area of their possession, but 
by the rent demanded, for every man well knows how much he 
is expected to pay. A jumtna or join may then vary from five to 
one hundred rupees. It will usually be found to be from about 
twelve to thirty. Obviously the possibility of a man's paying 
such rent, and yet finding enough to support him, will depend, 
apart from all fluctuations of climate, on the rent compared to 
the productiveness and extent of the tenure, on the number of 
mouths which he- has to support in his own homestead, and on 
the number of sharers, who have a joint hold, on the land, The 
shareholders in a large jumma of eighty or one hundred rupees 
we have known to reach to ten, and there are often as many as 
four or five on a small holding of twoutv rupees. This is an in¬ 
evitable consequence of the law of sub-division ; but is remark¬ 
able how constantly this terminates, after two or three generations, 
-iu a separation of cousins and a division of the inheritance into 
two or more shares no longer to be held iu common ; and it is 
still more remarkable how this universal custom is rudely set to 
right by the progress of disease, by fever, cholera, small-pox, and 
other scourges, which clear off whole families, and cause the in¬ 
heritance to revert to the hands of a single member. If on the 
one hand, numerous instances may be found of families branch¬ 
ing out till the)" seem to weigh down the minute holding,——on 
the other, cases as frequent will occur, where father and uncles, 
with their offspring, have all been swept away, and the patrimo¬ 
nial inheritance has reverted to a single individual, with, it may 



U‘, the surviving female relations ait dependent upon his exertions 
for bread” 'The fJtilciiltxt tteni^w, v oL XXIX.,, p.p. 12 i!- 28 . 

“The pun'Khsers of lauds have, through out the country, left 
the ryots without profits, and often forced them from the lauds.” 
Mtiiry Nemhiham, Esq.' Anmosr'to Queslvyn 8782. Minutes of 
Evidenc'd; Revenue, Govimons, 1838. 

\V« here quote th. following returns from the District Ma¬ 
gistrates from the Jov riwl of the Afjr'iflulhival and HoHifcitl- 
Inral Society of India, 1870, which will throw much light upon 
the subject; We only request our readers to add the rent auri 
the innumerable illeghl cesses’ to the expensed oi cultivation on 
the one hand, and to calculate the price of produce on the other. 

Twenty-four Pergumxahs.' Produce per beegha. " From 
five to nine maunds according to quality of soil. Fine paddy 
sells at from Rs. 1-2 to Rk 2 per maund. Coarse paddy soils at 
from 12 annas t6 one rupee per maund. In some parts of the 
district Coarse paddy is said to seh at about, three riuwiids per 
mped, but one or one nod a half matind may be taken os the 
usual rate. Average expense of cultivation varies from Rs. % to 
Rs. I per beegha. 

Jeseore, The average out-turn of aurnon rice for the whole 
district is about f> to 7 maunds per beegha. The commoner hinds 
sailing at a rupee and less for a maund. Expense. Rs. 4-8. 

N liddea. The ordinary out-turn of paddy from a beegha of 
ordinary rice land in' this district may be set down at six and 
half maunds. Price. 1| maunds per rupee. Expense. Rs. 2-14. 

Htigh'U. The ordinary out-turn of paddy from a beegha of 
ordinary rice land is eight to ten maunds. Price.. One rupee per 
maund. The average expenses are Rs 8 to Rs. & 

Birbhum; The average out-turn of the best rice lands is 
for the best, 1 Of to l.lf maunds’of paddy; for the'next, 7 to 8 
maunds; and for the third, 4 to 5 maunds of paddy; Price is 
not given. Expense. Rs. 2-10. 

Burdwan. From 5 to 8 maunds a beegha. Price. 1 to 1| 
m a ends per rupee. Expense; 'Rs. 3-9 

Bankura. The ordinary Put-turn is 11 maunds. Price. 1 


ittaund 38 seers per rupee. Expense, its. 2-12. 

Howrah. Five maunds per beegha. Pri.ee. Es. 3-8 to Ks. 1.-10 
per mamid, Expense. Es. 8. 

Midrmpnr, 7 to 12 man ads. Price., From 35 .to TOO seers 
per rupee owing to various causes. Expense. Us, 1-3 to Its. 3-8 
per beegha. , 

Bngrah. From G to 7. maunds. The. Bograh man ml is of 
CO tolahs. Price. Six to eight annas, per maund of CO to)alls. 

.Majdah. An ordinary out-turn of paddy from a beegha is 12 
or 13 maunds. They are sold at from 45 to; 05 seers per rupee. 
The average expenses vary from Rs. .3 to Rs. 3. 

Dmagepur. An ordinary out-Turn of paddy from a beegha 
of ordinary rice land may be stated to be from 5 to .6 maunds. 
Price varies. Expense varies. 

Pubnu. The ordinary out-turn from a beegha of first-rate 
land is 15 to 1C; from that of second rate, 8 or ,U ; and from that 
of third rate, 5 or 0 maunds. Price. T maund 30 seers to 2 
maunds per rupee. Expense, 4i to 5 rupees,per beegha. 

Rungpur. Ordinary out-turn about C oi 7 maunds, Price. 
About <me maund per rupee. It costs about lis. 4-S per beegha. 

Rajshahi Fmm G to 10 maunds. Price. 1 maund to 1 
man ml 35 sears per rupee. Expense. 5 rupees. 

Putueali. An. out-turn is (Considered at from 5 to 20. maunds 
per beegha. Price. From 45 to 8.0 seers per rupee. Expense, 
4 to 8 rupees. 

Mongby r. 14 man ads. These sell from 45 to 50 spers per 
rupee. Expense. G rupee,5. 

Pakour. From 6 to 9 inaunds. Price. . From i f to 2 
maunds per rupee. Expense. From li's. 1 -12 to l\s. 2-8. 

Rajvnahal. The ordinary out-turn of paddy v;u;ios from 5 
l.o G maunds per beegha. Price. From .50 to 55 seers per rupee. 
Expense;. 21 rupees. 

Xloomka. About 10 maunds.. Price. 1 maund 1,0 seprs pey 
rupee. Expense. Ks. 4. 

. Godda. Hix maunds of paddy nr© generally produced from 
a beegha of ordinary rice land. Price From 25 to 30 sects pgr 


rupee. Expense. Rs. 1-8. 

Bhaugulpur. From 8 to:.T2! maunds.' Price. From 1' to 2 
maunds per rupee. Expense. Rs, 3. By hired labour more 

Deoghur. 20 maunds. Price. H to 2 maunds per rupee. 
The average expense. Rs. 41 

Maubhum. 1(5 maunds with careful cultivation. The 
ordinary out-turn may be set at 12 maumk Price. I to 2| 
in am ids per rupee. Expense. Rs. 21 

Siugbhuin. From 8 to 10 matiiids. Price, FiOm 2 to 24 
maunds per rupee. Expense. Rs. 2-1 

Hazaieebrmgh. 8 maunds. Price. From' 30 to 40 seers 
per rupee. Expense. From Rs. 4 to Rs. $1 

Pula mow. 15 maunds. Price. From 3G to 48 seers per 
rupee. Expense. Rs. 4.|. 

Backergunge. 10 maunds. Price. From 2 to 24 ' maunds 
per rupee. Expense. Rs. 3 to Rs. 4. 

Oachar. S maunds. Price. 1 \ to 3 maunds per rupee. 
Expense is not given. 

Dacca. 6 maunds. Price. U fo 2 maunds per rupee. Ex¬ 
pense. Rs. 3. 

Furreedpur. 15 to 20 maunds. Price. If to 2| maunds per 
rupee. Expense. Rs. 7. 

JVIymensingli. o to G maunds. .Price. 12 annas to one rupee 
and tour annas per maund. Expense. Rs. 2 to Rs. 21 

Sylhet. 7 maunds ; they sell ut 8 to 10 annas per mound. 
Expense. Rs. 2. 

Darjeeling. In the bills 2 to 4 maunds. In the plain 5 to 
8 maunds. I rice. 1 to <> maunds for the rupee. Expense 
Rs. 2. 

AVestern Do cars. 4 to 5 maunds. Price. IJ maunds per 
.rupee. Expense. One ru pee six annas. 

Gooch Behar. 4 to 10 maunds. Price. 1 to U Rs. per 
maund. Expense. Rs, 31 to Rs. 4,1 

Gonlpam 5 to 8 maunds. Price. 1J to 1* maunds per 
rupee. Expense. Rs. 3|. 

Assam. 0} to S| mtiuuds, Price. 8 to 10 annas per maund. 



Expense. Rs. 2f 

Kamroop, 8 maunds, Pace. .1:2 annas pot. maund Ex¬ 
pense. Rs. 8. 

.Dumuig. 18 maunds. 'Price. I| maunds per rupee. 
Expense. Rs. 3. 

Nowgong. About 7 maunds. Price. One rupee pec 
maund. Expense. Rs. 3. 

Seebsagore. 7.1 to 0 maunds. Price, l| maun dip' for the 
rupee. Expense. Rs, 6. 

Luckimpur. 8 maunds. Price. to 2_ rupees pet inaixtvb 
Expense. Rs. 5. 

Chittagong. C to,7 tnaumls. Price. 13 annas to Jl Rs. per 
maund. Expense. Rs. 4. 

Noakally. 5 maunds. Price. 2 maunds for the rupee. 
Expense. Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-G 

Tipperah. 3f to fi maunds. Price. to 8 "maunda per 
rupee. Expense. Rs. 2-J to Rs. 3£. 

Patna. 5 to 8 maunds. Price. 40 to 50 seers per rupee. 
Expense. Rs. 24 to Rs. 4 

Gya. 7 to 12. maunds. Price. 40 to 50 seem per rupee. 
Expense. Rs. U to Rs. 3. 

Shahabad. 10 tp 15 maunds. Price. 35 to 50 seers per 
rupee. Expense. Rs. 4 to Rs. 5. 

Tirhut. 10 to 20 maunds. Price. 40 to 50 .seers per rupee.! 
Expense. Rs. 4 to Rs. 5, 

Sarun. 12 maunds. Price. 40 to 50 seers per rupee. Ex¬ 
pense. Rs. 3 to Rs. 4. 

Chumparuu. 20 maunds. Price is not given, Expense, 
Rs. 8. 

C'uttuck. 12 maunds. Price. 52 to 65 seers per rupee. 
Expense. Rs. 3J. 

Puri. 10 to 13 maunds. Price, 24 maunds per roper?' 
Expense. Rs. 3-3. 

Balassore. 12 to 18 maunds. Price. 8 gauns of 36 seers 
each for the rupee. Expense. Rs, 5 to Rs, 7. 
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Tha Returns from tlveiftemindArs. 

S4 Pergummh*. 6 to 10 mounds. Price, I to If'matmdsf- 
per rupee. Expense. Rs, 3 to Rs,5. 

Hughli. 5 mauuds, Price, About a mauii'l per rupee. 

, Expense. Its. 5. 

j&bv? Kd/ishtiagur. 6 maaods. Price is not given. Expense. 

Bs. of. 

Noddea. (t tnamuis. Price. 1| maunds per rupee. Ex- 
pease. Its. 2f to Its. 4f. 

j Burdwan near Chnkdighee. 10 mauuds. Price, 12 aim tat 

So cm rupee per maund. Expense. Its. 2f. 

Backergiinge. 0 man mis. Price, 1{ : to 1 f marinds per rupee. 
Expense. Hs. 2f to Rs. Sf. 

ilymensingh. 10 to 30 maun ds. Price. If to 2 maunds 
per rupee. Expense. Rs. 8-30. 

BaUissore, II maunds. Price. 5 to 8 annas per maund. 


. Expense. Rs. 31 

a. '• Mpredlgunge. 0 man nils. Price, Rs. 1-4 to Ks. I-10 per 
tnaund Expense. Rs. 3|. 

r Mvirshedabad. 6 mauuds. Price. A maund per rupee. 


j| Expense. Ks. 4. 
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Birbhum. 3 or 7 mauuds. Price. 1 to 1} mauuds per 
rupee. Expense. Rs. 4. 

Ouch Rebar. .6 or 7 maunds, Price. 8 annas to Rs, 3 £ per 
maund. Expense. Rs. 5. 

Behar, 2 to 15 mau uds. Price 1 to 2 maunds (of 64 sicca 
f ;mpeea). Expense. Ils. 4 to Rs, 8. 

The returns of other districts are not given. 

Question, Can more than one crop of paddy be grown an¬ 
nually xa the same land ? 

Answer. dessore. Yes, in cases where the land is fertile and 
well supplied, though not swamped, with water, so that the aona 
crop ripens quickly. The aumon is planted subsequently, and a 
second yield obtained in the same year. 


mm 

isilP 


Kuedca. It is not usual to grow more than one crop of 
paddy on the sumo laud iu the same year. 


Not more than one crop ot paddy is got in the 
year; want of irrigation, its the dry season precludes a second, 

Burdwan. Seldom, if over. 

Midnapur. Very rarely, indeed., done hitherto. 

Bogra. Yea, in Duk/umd (and estimated roughly as quar¬ 
ter of the area of the district . 

Dinagepur. The laud having been cleared of the cams rice 
crop, is sometimes sown in second or winter crop. 

Matdah, Monghyr, Bajmaha], Bhaugulpur, Deoghur, Man- 
hhum fhngbhum, Hazarcebaugh, Loiiarduggah, Palamow. Now- 
gong, Seebsagore, Shahabad, Tirhut, Samn, Churuparun, - 
Khishaagur, Bankura, Howrah, and 24 Pergunnahs, Nr*. 

Pubna. Yes, aumon and aous are both sown together ; 
corns is reaped in Bhadra, and the cmmon in Karlik or A ughra- 
han. 


Rung-pur. In some lands, both crops of paddy (acres ami 
dumm') are grown annually. 

Rajshahi. A&m and aumon are grown in their season.'’ fre¬ 
quently on the same lands. 

Purueah. Only one crop of paddy is grown. 

Pakour. Only in some places where the aoy>$ crop grows., 
and that, if a very early one, the hynivmto dho-n (winter crop) 
cau he sown afterwards. 

Doomk. No; there are no such lands in this district, 

Godda, Only one crop of paddy is grown in the same land 
annually. 

Baekergunge. In the low lands, aom and annum crops can 
be grown aiuiualiy in the same laud, 

Cachar. In parts of the district. 

Dacca. Yes, some lands yield two crops a year. 

Furreedpur. More than one crop is grown annually in the 
same laud. 

Mymensingh Sometimes in.a fair season of -the year, both 
aom and aumon paddy are grown annually in the same land ; 
hue the lands are not fit for such cultivation or growing. 

Darjeeling. Two crops of dkan (rice in husk) on the same 


r land in the same year are never sown. 

■ Western Dooars. Yes, but. such is not often done. 

Cuch Behai*. T wo crops of paddy, vie., one tieetriee and one 
: / . hymunto are commonly grown on the same land in a year, 

Goal para. One crop of paddy is generally grown hi the 

j/ , '.V «.-* ,h! . 

land, and in some lands two crops. 

Pips: .Assam. Two crops cf paddy can be grown on the same land 
ivy: in the same year; bm this is done very rarely. 

■ Kamroop. Two crops can be grown annually, but the yield 
: of such crop is not the same in quantity. 

Ourruiig. Two crops on the same land are very rare indeed. 
■Luckimpur. Yes. 

Chittagong. In. high lands generally two crops (style and 
: awrnon) can bo produced annually. 

NoaJtally. Yes, aons and aumon can be grown in the same 
and and in the same year. 

Tipperah. At head quarters only one crop of paddy is 
■ . , grown annually in the low land and in medium lands; and at 
y : sob-divisions two crops arc grown. 

• Patna. No more than one crop of paddy can be grown in 

Ppf the same land. 

0 v,Gy a. No more than one paddy crop is raised annually from 
f . the same field. 

Outtucfc. No more than one crop can bo raised on the same 


jfik.'LtflKW.. 
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•Pori. The general practice is only to grow one rice crop m 

Kjuf* k'’'". 15 ■*, 

, y.ihd year. 

- Balasaore. Yery rarely. 

Gtoburdaugah. Some cams and avmon are sown together on 
. the satne plot of ground. 

i lv fiiighli. There is scarcely any land in this district growing 

v annually more than one crop of paddy. 

. Nuddea. The a u m.on and aoiia paddy can bo raised in the 
saspb land; but that sort c>f land is very rare in our neigbbvur- 
hood,’ r 

Next we quote the following table from Dr. Hunter's Static- 





Name of tho 


tic.d Aecovtot of Bengal, voL IV., p. 

" Birbiumi. The following table 
tor’s estimates of the cost of cultivate 
not profit for each, crop excepting &i.!garca'ne 


Cost of culti- Va / uoo ‘ I’ 
<4 uce per 


beOgba. 



Rs. 

As. 

p. 

Rs 

As. 

P 

Rs 

As. 

P. 

Rico .. 

. 7 

15 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

9 

0 

But . 

. 2 

18 

0 

$ 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

Teel . 

.. 2 

30 

0 

ij 

0 

0 

3 

0 

i 

Musuri . 

... 2 

8 

0 

i 

4 

0 

2 

12 

0 

Reas __ . 

. 8 

ft 

O 

0 

5 

8 

0 

2 

5 

0 

Teesee . 


8 

0 

4 

8 

0 

1 

5 

0 

Mustard.. 

9 

i * -.1 *. * t. * :* * i 

n 

0 

4 

4 

0 

I 

ft 

0 

Khosari . . 

.. 2 

i 

3 

2 

8 

0 

0 

fi 

b 

Wheat ... 

........... 8 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

13 

0 


N. B. The whole of the vent, Its. 4, 8. 0 per boergha i& 

charged against the rico crop.” 


The Inundation, 

Bv t the Regulations of 1708, the Government of Lord C> • u- 
■waltis not only declared'tho zemindars permanent proprietors of. 
th > soil, but also entrusted them with the construction of road® 
khaki, embankments., and other works of public u till ty. Thus shift¬ 
ing all responsibilities for the 1 appinesa and welfare of the- people 
upon them, it has hitherto followed a. policy of masterly inactivity } 
and even never enquired how far they have fulfilled their obliga¬ 
tions. And there are many reasons for this indifference, ft has 
conceded a part of tho revenue to the zemindars in order h> 
enable them to make improvements of their estates, and, with 
the permanency of the tenure, given up all hope of sharing in 
the ’increased • value • of the land. Bu t what \ is above alt, the 
zemindars, however mi mind till in fulfilling the other conditional 
of the .Permanent .Settlement, are very punctual in their payment 
of revenue. The Government., thus freed from all cares and ah- 















cultivate is i rum dated say in two out of three years. So in place 
el /vmnon, we cultivate boro rice, the produce of which is com- • 
paiauvc.ly small. und sometimes falls short of meeting the very 
demands of the zemindars. A. khal costing two or three thou¬ 
sand rupees would bo sufficient to make it very productive, but no 
zcmi idar ever dreams of it. The following letter shews not only 
the mischief which is. caused by inundation, but also the condi¬ 
tion ot the ryots, tae conduct of the zemindars towards them, 
and the feelings particularly of the higher classes towards the 
Government. 

. “It appeai-s to me a matter of surprise, that no public notice 
hcv been taken of a series of calamities by which this unfortunate 
district (Burdwau) has been visited of late in confluence of the 
incessant and heavy rains. I allude to the repeated inundations 
caused by the Damuda, the embank meats of which were broken 
and sw ept si way very extensively above and below the town of 
Burdwau. How loud and deep would be the cries of the people, 
had such calamitous events, by which the well-being of hundreds 
of thousands of subjects was affected, happened in England, 
without, the Government taking immediate notice of them, or de- 
vrri. g effectual means lor their relief, and to prevent the recurrence 
of the calamity But the cries of the houseless villagers, who till 
the Indian soil, and from whom a rich revenue is wrung, seem to 
have been lost in the roaring of the floods, which periodically 
rush over their fields, and which have converted thousands of 
boeghas into wastes of sand. Ever since the dreadful flood in 


I-S3" hen the whole station and town were under water, those 
seasons formed only an exception, when we were spared from 
witnessing the recurrence of the distressing scenes; and conse'- 
qpiently we, who are exposed to it, live in a coos taut state of 



But this is by no means the g e desi’of the miseries afflicted. 
"When the waters have subsided, the half-famished sufferers dis- 


cover a change below thorn, which strikes their hearts with tick* : ~>- 
j>air. The stream, wherever its current ran, has converted them 




fertile fields and little gardens (ofteu their sole dependence) into 
a sandy desert two or three feet in depth. Let Government-mani¬ 
fest its paternal disposition by instituting an enquiry into tire 


loss hud misery indicted particularly by the latter circumstance, 


and ascertain how many beeghae of arable ground have been reft* 
derod comparatively useless, and what measure can be more just 
than the one I would propose, viz, that a proportionate remit¬ 
tance of ground-rent granted to the suffovoj-s forthwith, 

With a well-filled table before us, we can hardly imagine 
what it is to be systeiuat.ica.IIy reduced to skin and bone from 
want of .food, arid to have the prospect of satisfying the craving 
hunger cut off by a sweeping inundation and heavy taxes into 
the bargain. It was three years siuco I first witnessed" a distress--'. 

inn scene of this kind on a tour to the southward oibrig the banks 

□ 

of the Daumda iv few weeks after an inundation. I passed from 
the village of Hijotfta across a bed of sand, the extent of which 
stretched out beyond the reach of eye. The whole plain had, two 
months, before, been rich paddy fields, the sand lay throe Met deep 
m most places, and I was told that it required thirty yoair. to ; 



produce a ; ^w soil by the growth of woods before anything eortld 
be planted agafo, XjThfc zemindar, as a matter of course, exacted 
his rent as ustrkvthe poor ryot's-cow or pair of bullocks, if 
he had any, were df. veK off in oi ground-rent, Av another 
village I saw a small patch .ft $he first rice rut by twelve rneu 
under the superin tend enc<?d>f a Sircar, This was the property of 
a ryot, and the 2enmida/I told, sent these people to reap the 
field for some arrears of renL What must have been the feelings 
of the ryot, when ho found his little field reaped by another ? 
.At. the village of Stdimabad, I enquired from an intelligent Mua- 
siff why the people appeared so thin. He replied that they have 
nothing to eat; there are few ryots who get more than one meal 
a. day consisting of a scanty plate of rice with a grain or two of 
salt, and a few green herbs boiled down oitcri without a drop 
of oil added to it. 

Such are the consequences of the inundations, and such, I 
understand, is the wretched condition of the natives in many vil¬ 
lages, At the present moment they have not a shelter under 
which to lay their heads, and they are seen going about like skele¬ 
tons. Will the Government show its sympathf by affording 
thorn some relief and providing against these dreadful visitations ? 

Another important fact to be observed is the spirit of diS' 
content, which prevails in this district, particularly among the 
higher classes of natives, who appear quite convinced, that the 
public welfare is little regarded by Government so long as they 
get their revenues regularly paid. This, with the soreness caused 
by the resumptions and high land-tax peculiar to this fertile 
district, is a never-ceasing subject of discussion among them. 

Would that the cries and lamentations of the sufferers from 
the inundations could be heard in the Council Chamber ! Did 
these poor people know of a way to represent their grievance there, 
they would gladly avail themselves of it ; but in their ignorance 
and helplessness, no such idea suggests to them ? If the represen- 
; tatiom of the foregoing facts should have any influence in promp¬ 
ting ta-rdv justice, I shall deem myself amply rewarded for the 
little trouble 1 have taken iu thus bringing them forward to 
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public ,noticed’ A C<mvqwiide?nt,of’tfa! Frimd- of (n&W 
her m> t&!{Q. 

la the ■middle of September, 1877 . the bjiundatioB. • earned .. 
the overflowing of the river i)amudah almost ’.swept away score? bf 
villages situated on its right hank* There wa$ scarcely & . ; 

family, who did not suffer somehow or other * ov ' ae crojpe* which 
yyero not gathered, were very much injured, cuttle, drowned, bod 
. houses fed down. Several large Holds, which wore smiling with 
greou amnoa rice plants, and cheering the hearts of the cultivators, 

K^ere inundated, and yielded nothing whatever. 'The iieM which 
vve Cultivate, and which is situated on its left bank* very narrowly 
escaped from the dreadful consequences of the floods. Many rice 
Helds on its right hank arc inundated at inUu’Vti.ls vt‘ one. or two 
years, yet nothing whatever has been done; to remedy the cvd. 
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The Illegal Attachment avA Seizure oj t/v^ps- 
We have already that the rent, of laud is sp high, that if 
>.$ impossible lor the cultivators to pay it with pmietmdity. .Not- 
wiohsfcandiug tite utmost endeavours made by thorn for pfying .it up 
they'not unofteu lall in nrreaio. To® aomitt<l,»va or" vat her their 

• • * - T 

underlings know very well, that the expenses and the delay of a 
law-suit are too great to be always resorted to. They also know 
that defaulting ryots will never 1>s able to satisfy their demands 

' m 4 ’ • v . jj 

before the harvest is gathered Consequently they arc obliged to 
wait for recovering them bill the harvest timet As soon as if in 
gathered, they Immediately semi a pyjqp. or peon to the kha'mnr ' 

(u place where vice is threshed) to prevent the defaulting rytdyj 
from carrying it to their homes, till the claims of the zemindar are 
met. If the ryots are unable to pay the rent, the crops arc sold 
by the Gomastah in the kkamar or carried to the Outcbotfry to bo 
sold hereafter. They never dare say one word unpleasant to him 
juxd seem to think, that he is only exercising bis just and legal 
rights.’ On the other hand, those who pay the rent by borrowing, 
money, are equally unfortunate tc reap) their harvest only Tot' their 
y \'lphajauns. The. object aimed at by tlihse money-lenders lv some- 
w hat. different from that of the Gomastahs. The lotmer eariry the 
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- J*opg to their ham-house to give advances of them, ov to sell them 
when the best opportunity offers itself, while the latter sell them 
immediately for realising rent. The poor cultivators, who like 
drudge 'from morning to hood, and from noon to dewy eve/ 
■jettum home with a broom and a halo (fan for winnowing, corn) in 
tiiW hands as the reward for their labour. This is no exaggeration, 
Tbt* Crops especially the rice and the molasses of almost all. the 
ryots of this village- where we are writing, are thus attached and 
uoid or carried to the money-lenders’ house. They are so involved 
:n debts, that frosm two to live years’ whole crops will probably fall 
short of meeting the demands of the zemindar and the money¬ 
leaders. The small part left by the MohajaunS, but -“bt by the 
Go,mast', th, barely suffices to maintain them for a month or two, 
and that even merely out of compassion, and not at all owing to 
the liquidation of debts. It also happens, that the Gomastah, in 
order to sho\v his efficiency and experience in realizing rents, orders 
the defaulting ryots even not to approach their lands with sickles 
in their hancls, till his claims are met. F<> very well knows, that it 
is impossible for a poor ryot to make him responsible for the damage 
which might be done to Uiv crops by such a course, If any iosir 
results from it, the ryot must have to suffer it, and this he knows 
too well. Every body knows, that a few days' delay in reaping a 
ripe harvest might result in much injury to it. Suppose | Gomas¬ 
tah ojrd era a defaulting ryot not tc ettt his rice, till his claims arc 
met. The poor fellow dares not disobey his orders, so ho humbly 
implores him in such terms as these :—“ Sir 1 if you do not allow 
me in reaping the harvest, how I shall be able to pay the rent. 
It is now too ripe ; birds are doing much injury ; a shower cf rain 
may destroy half of it; kindly alhuv mo to cut it. I shall first of 
all pay uyp your rent.” The Gomastah knows very well, that if his 
orders are strictly carried out, it would do much injury to himself, 
so he looks upon him with favourable eye—orders him to reap his 
harvest—-and repeatedly tells him, that if he fails to keep his pro¬ 
mise, htb is sure f.o feel the consequence. As soon as it is gathered 
he sends a pyhe to prevent him from carrying it home, and then x 
sells it .’himself. Wo have said that the Muhajamis generally d 
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nc.l sell til* wops of.their debtors to othofe but cany them to 
their <ywv oai’ii-house to sell or give .advance of them when the 
best ^orfmnty offers itself. The pvifee paid by them to the 
cnlfei-ators always falls short of the market price, say- from six 
pip to one anna per rupee, We firmly' believe that such is the 
S f.ute of things throughout the 'whole country. We now place 
before our readers the following extracts, which will serve to 
strengthen our, views on this subject. * 

“ In his aunui-i report this year (1875-72) the Commissioner 
of Bhaugulpur quotes the following remarks of the Magistrate 
of that district :r-‘The people of the smith in the .Banka Sub¬ 
division are as a rule poor; there are nanny feonthala among them 
and they are an ignorant Jot. There is no doubt, that they are, 
so to speak, oppressed by their landlords, and I had several coni'' 
plaints made to me, that since the Act ^C- cases were transferred 
to the Civil Courts, all the inhabitants ;of this Sub-division have 
to go to Bhaugulpur. The ryots cabmot afford to do this, their 
crops are illegally attached, and they fire powerless. It is, .1 know 
from .experience, for from uncornnnon. to prevent a man reaping 
bis rice till Ik* has either paiA rent which may be due or an in¬ 
creased sun?* over his real rent, and cut his crop he dare j ,g I 
was pv this Sub-divisfibn just at the time of cutting crop find I 
explained to the ryotaf and to one zemindar, that this act amount¬ 
ed to an attempt to'extort, and that, a charge of this nature, if 
brought in the Criminal Court at Banka,, would be severely dealt 

with. This undoubtedly occurred in the zemindari of one—-_^ 

and in that of—- , the latter zemindar, of course, in j ^ 

ignorance of this, and I spoke seriously to his broth*'. 
Jellalabad and a newly.appointed agent, and so no charges W0l : 0 
brought subsequently I believe the ryots were ultimately al^ we[ y 
to put. their crops. That, a zemindar should have the pow er ^ 
bully his ryots in this way, even for rent, fairly due, in t| 6 p ace 
of the law, is due solely to the fact, that there is no Couq tiear 
at hand for the ryots to seek redress.’ ” The Adm 
Report of Bengal , 1871-72, part It., p. 301. 

gir Richard Temple in his Resolution dated f0 
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3876, siivs n The farfciug system is extensively iu v 10 . uo { a ^} A( > 
Bliaugidpur Division, m\d illegal attachment arid seizut-, 0 £ crops 
a.i-e common. It is the practice, when the crops are rioe, s cnd 
a. peon or sovvir to lay an embargo thereupon until the cltf.. m g 0 f 
the landlords are rriet. This practice was brought promi neatly 
to notice during the c bni jrg e o f the enquiries regarding scarcity » tt 
Soopooi. The evil has dated for years back, and has becoriie a 
custom, so that the villagers submit without complaint.” 

His Honor again observes in Ids Resolution dated September 
■S3. : —“ particuWr the Lieutenant Governor has* bad oc¬ 

casion to observe that in Beliar the exercise by the landlord of 
the power of distraining the ryots' erdpvis a degree clearly be* 
y r i-nd the letter and spirit of the lawn.'..The question has for 
sometime past- been causing anxiety. It may be that the- proce¬ 
dure of distraint locally adopted in Behai- has the proscription 
of long established usage: $till it is illegal, its modification is only 
•a quefd.ion of' tiine, for sooner or later the- ryots will realize the 
legal aspect of the case, and wnll seek redress.” 

TTon’ble T. C. Hope, in his -speech on the new Civil Proce¬ 
ed 1:5- Code said " From all parts at* India,' the same cry arose 
regar ng the indebtedness of the agricultural classes, the transfer 
of lano by sale or mortgage to the moiwy-dending portion <s» the 
coraihuuity. aud the hardship which resulted from property coiw- 
jog into the hands of those who were not likely to be good iand- 
j^'da aud who simply took it and hell it for th e purpose of mak- 
jfjjg ’' a means of battening on He -wretche-d cultivators, who 
beea. ' their b’xmnts. Now on the subject, he ,had got besido 
him ‘ om ' very large and ponderous volume, which consisted of 
evince taken by the Commission on the Deccan riots in the 
Bombay Presidency, and another equally largo volume containing 
. aerie 1 bf reports and papers collected from all parts of India, 
which dvent to prove the existence of the same condition there. 

rot the slightest lack of evidence, that almost evdry- 
ots stigmatized.the Civil Courts as the cause of their 
l ' ad as the curse of their country. He feared that he 
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oosed to have used exaggerated language in the 




woufd merely mention to the Council, that Sir George Wrngute 


off. But there w &3 perhaps a belter ami. more recent authority 


than Sir George Wingate. Lord El phi us tone, who after holding 
the Government of Madras, succeeded to that of Bombay in the 


troublesome times of the Mutiny, and of whom it was .well-known. 


that, for calmuesa, impartiality of judgment, and a capacity of 
seeing all things around him, he had, perhaps, no equal excepting 
Lord Canning, himself remarked as follows:—'HU Lordship in 



Council entertains no doubt of the fact, that the agricultural 
classes of the native community suffer enormous injustice from 
the want of protection by law from tire extortionate practices of 
moneylenders. Ho believes that our Civil Courts have ^ecbnre 
hateful to the masses of our Indian subjects from being njade tho 
instruments of tho almost incredible rapacity of usurious capi¬ 
talists/ Nothing can be more calculated to give rise to wide¬ 
spread discontent and disaffection to the British Government than 
the practical working of the present law” Quoted in iheNn^lieh- 
man, November 7, 1876. 


The Rent Suite. 


We have proved, perhaps, to the satisfaction of ofcr readers 
that the crops of almost all the ryots are illegally attached by the 
zemindars as well as by the money-lenders, in satisfaction of their 
respective demands, .But notwithstanding this, there is a very 



large number of suits for arrears of' rent in Bengal annually xti- 
fitituted in Civil Courts. And yet it is only in extreme eases, 
that a .defaulting' ryot is dragged to a Court of justice. When 
the zemindar or his Gomast&h has exhausted all the means in his 
power for realizing the rent—-has dragged him to his Cutchenry, 
used abusive language that -caste, creed, or colour, suggests, given 

him a aviind boating, confined him, illegal^ 'attached his crops - 

then and then only he proceeds to Court for recovering the arrears 
of nun’by selling at-auction to the highest bidder a few miserable 
huts avid one. or two bullocks, from which he dares not always 
dispossess him by his arbitrary will. With these remark's,' we 
take the permission of our readers to quote tho following passage 
from. Babu Parbati Charan Boy's Rent Question: — “ It is a fact, 
perhaps, known to all. that rent suits form a large proportion of 
the work of the Civil Courts. How large that proportion is, will 
appear from the following figures taken from the Administration 
.Reports:— ■ 'A.,-. ■ 

-,r Number of Rent 

\ ear. n 

Suits. 

1871- 72. 91,878 

1872- 73.... 101,077 

1873- 74..i. 111,411 

1874- 75. 107,607 


Number of All Other 
Kinds of Suits, 

184,401 

197,308 

208,754 

190,524 


Total 4 years. 412,063 780,987 

Average each year.. 103,016 195,247 

Rent suits thus form more than half of all other kinds of 
suits, or, in other words, more than a third of the total number of 
rent and other suits. This will, no doubt, be admitted to be a 
very large proportion.” 

“The following table shows the totals of the various kinds of 
oi'iginal Civil Suits insti tuted in the Courts of the interior during 
the year 1876 :— 

Suits for looney. Under Rent Law. Other Suits, Total. 

177,473 ' 130,593 36,271 344,357'' 














The Administration: Report of Bengal, 1876-77, p. 62“. 

The Evils from Big Joint Mundg&nwnt of 
‘ Another subject of importance has also been recently u p ncler 
the consideration of Government, in connection with the rout dis¬ 
putes and the many jjooial and political difficulties resulting from 
the way iii which land is now held in Bengal. It was brought to 
t'lo notice of Government that, as a consequence of the practice 
of sub-dividing and sub-letting, each tenant has now very com¬ 
monly to pay his rent to- * two or many more than two masters.*' 
The hardships and harassment to which the practice of sharehol¬ 
ders collecting separately subjects the tenant, had also frequently 
come under His Honor's observation in different shapey, and, as 
has been noticed, a case of the kind was one of the principal 
causes of the Pubria disturbances. The Lieutenant Governor has 
repeatedly observed how nearly impossible it is for landholders 
to do their duty when their estates are split up among- so many 
Bh~divided and over-lapping interests. The LieufcmSnt Governor, 
therefore, requested the Board of Revenue to consider whether 
some remedy should not be applied by legislation, and suggested 
the possibility of reverting to the rule of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment, under which the proprietors of a joint un -divided estate 
were required to elect a manager, who should have the exclusive 
management of their lands daring the continuance of his appoint¬ 
ment. On this the Board consulted the Commissioners and local 
Officers, who were * very unanimous in deploring the evils and 
hardships of the present system*; but they'were not generally 
hopeful as to the probable result of the remedy proposed, or of 
any other remedy.” The Administration Report of Bengal 
187:1-73, p. 40 

The Wages for AgrmUtural Labourers. 

The condition of the agricultural labourer’s is still worse 
than that of the cultivators. It is a subject, which no one, who 
has a spark of humanity in him, can make a searching enquiry * 
mio without being deeply affected by their hard lot. Indeed it 
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could no1.be-otherwisfe, when that of the, ryots'‘-whochiefly employ 
them in their field-work ia so tfeplorahle. The low price of 
labour is the sere indication of the wretchedness and poverty of 
a, country. The average rate of wages for agricultural --labourer® 
throughout the country may safely be fixed at two annas perMay. 
It is a fact, the Truth of which no one can deny, that they are .not 
employed during the twelve months of the year. We think we 
shall uot he wrong in fixing the number of days, in which a 
labourer is employed, at sixteen to twenty-five in a mouth, hence, 
his monthly income amounts to from 2 to S rupees. Wo may 
add to these the little earnings {say eight annas) of his wife, or 
of his eldest son. Thus his monthly income amounts to from 
iH to 34 rupees, with which he supports himself, his wife, and 
throe children. Now we leave it to our readers to judge of his 

miserable condition. We think they cannot but come to the 
conclusion, that “ the lot of the Agricultural labourer of Bengal, 1 ’' 
to rise the words of Sir ltich&rd Temple, <f is almost as hard as can 
be borne; 7 We now quote the following passages in support of 
'* oar assertions. 

As regards the price of labour in Hulu&pur, the Magistrate 
2| annas per day is considered rather high wages, 
the price of labour has risen steadily during tho last 
; and to instance the cash of the agricultural .labourer : 
loved by his master throughout the year, and receives 
and cloths, besides the money wages, which, 
a year. Some fifteen years ago, his wages were 


if V-' The Beluir "Districts. As- for labour in some parts of the 

district of Tirhut, tho price of unskilled labour has arisen 
: ' from 10 to 20 per cent., while that of skilled labour appears 

ri:; to have remained stationery. In the north of the district, the 

rife;•: . cerumen cooly in the town gets two annas a day, the carpenter 
> and mason up to four annas a day. In Sarun, masons, black- 

rir smiths. and carpenters, are paid from throe to four annas a day ; 

palk&c bearers four annas each a stage of 10 miles; and ploughs 
may be .'hired for four annas a day in October, and two annas a 

ribb ' V'fiv O'-'...' ■ yri. '-g; rit; 
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day during the other; mouths. (Jofi.nwu coolies get about i s 

ijfnimas a day, say abo.uf. two peace half-pen q|y 

about the same as it 


Iti Onumpamn the juice of labour is aboir 

toft: 

. is hi bariia. 


The-price qf labour in is the same as i.a Baran nud , 

Tivlnu, 


„ i . , . iisB 

In Sli&hab&d the pnee or 4ifeuf is tu$ same. 

■fy'Gv . i.a Gv.;. vvog-s or- w:iv i. v. the demand for labour rol. being ./ 

equal to the supply. 

The following extract from ? put i Collector's repou s.hbwS ; ■ 
very cl earl v the position of an ordinary farm labourer, aud o£ thfe M 
'PVocenils of salt.marnifitcture as n inland of subsistence labour¬ 
ing Mol&nghevs : — 
f 1 r ^‘' ' The wages of unskilled labour nro very low. The main 

employ men c is, of .course; agricultural; the bavui or labourcrd D-lfc 
; V ( of the servile class is comparatively well off, who receives fie 

■. ' 'remuneration one gaim or basket .of .paddy of ,1 Out tack seers 


a dav, or 6.1 Balassore seers as bis retpuperiition. According' to . : 

the existing price for cleaned rice, this would be less t han. 1 \ ■ 

aiinas for every day of service. This is for tolerably permanent 
i. employment; for mere occasional jobs, the rate is, of course,'■ 


higher. The most comnion. rate of wages for permanent employ- 
re■ tit. is Hs. .2 a month plus a suit of cold weather ami war 


weal her clothing. Altogether ho gets iu money- K*. 24 a yt? 


BP 


in cl of h"§ Bs. 3, and in occasional donations Rs. G; or in ai 
a year less than three rupees a month. On Lius lie feeds a. 
clothes his family. Skilled labour, like that of a eavpentei' or 
weaver, fetches about 4 annas a day In salt manufacture the 
rate of remuneration is 2 at mas a mautul of the out-uti'u of salt; 
all at the risk cf the labourer. 

The labour rates in the plateau of 01 tot a Nagpur T, 
have altered to some extent since the year TfbT : in that year o 
they were for male labourers one unua, for females 9 pie; the pjfc- 
: . scut rates are I,]; annas equal to 

v' 

male labourers, arid one anna < 

women. These rates are without food or dot iritis, and are' paid . 

" « 1 


UU iff £/ r tut: |ut;- 

to nearly two pence a day for adulii; ■ , 

<piai t o peony mul lie If-penny for 
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uv F,u ropean emp I oy erfd In the ■y-ip.^es lo Y vfr rate?* pTobubhr 
pro; ail" The aU/,■( f.-'v , :'•• 

402-4. 

‘'Hnglilt with ilowrch. The nsurd rate of wages ior. 
'■fy'ifiiu-ns (agric ri nmt labourers) u* £2 & a year with food a*id 
bfoUdng ; aud for .Uy-labourers 3$ff. per diem, together with », 
hud-da? modi »*f parched rice. There is a large class of day- 
hibtfei] ct's in th:-* district' neither possessing nor renting any land 
•of their own, with (he exception of the little, patches, on. whu h 
their iruts rue built.'”. Dr. Hunters Hbitidict.U Account of 


Reug/r'. voi. III., p. 347. 

«Midmpnr. < foodes awl agricultural day-labourers earned 
bom 2to ipl. per d iem in 1871; formerly -about I860 the 
rales' r ero 1 Id, to '1 Id. pc** diem. 2hid., p. 84. 

“ finpIwnii. Agricultural labourers earned in 1870 2£ aiuum 
to ‘1 : h/. per dav. Before the Railway construction began, Doolfog 
■ ’vsgt s .are said’ to hay'o been 1 \ annas or Ip. per day. The rated 
■<if the wages, which the Collector gives, apply to the towns ra-t'hcr- 
than to ruial labourer*, whose earnings are less.” Jhid. 

“ Bankpih. The present wages of coolies and of agricultural 
d:n l;i.bot>fers arc returned at 2 annas or 3d. per diem.” tbUL. 


> 240 / 

■“ Birblnim. The Collector returns the current rate of wages 
io/r iabomVrs at fts. 4 .per mensem, or a little move than two 
annas per diem. /hid., t.v. 24b. 

Tkp Sedi Pidir - . 

The'heavy ditty levied upon salt is one of the legitimate 
iriuis of die exceeding folly of the Permanent- Settlement. The 
Covenimf nt gave up, by. that men,sure, all right, of ".sharing in. the 
on ieased value of land of the most fertile province in India at 
a t one, when it was quite jgporant of .its.capabilities Jib'd 'of the 
iticroased demands, that would be made upon it in future. How¬ 
ever expenditure increased with the advance of ye,’■ns, but how it. 
was to be Diet ? The most fertile source of revenue was closed 
up fur ever. Any measure, that would touch the-pockets of'the 







avoid’.: 1 taxing them; it also know, (hat. there w^. 


annas, or 


• >s'i <4 i l 


. 


rich, was sure to meet with strong opposition from thorn..: ' 0 


vo foment know and still, knows that verv well 'So it wdsok 1 ■' : 


class of people, who were ill!mb—had no voice' in state affairs,' . 
very patient, vucl submissive. And that class was. the victims of. 


its -Permanent Settlement and known bv the uaim of ryots of •:!: •. 


cultivators.. Any tax levied 'from -them was■sute.to bring a large v 
sum into the treasury of Government, and that, tpo with out' op- 
position. So one of the most absolute neeg^uiesbf their life'- j 
was highly taxed—-a heavv duty was levied upon salt To use a 


native phrase, it may be justly stigmatized as ‘ tju r , dvih: (. f u si&mit 


Upon a dead body.' The Permanent Settju.nieut had red < 1 cod •|| 


die vast millions of Bengal to extreme poverty and wretchedness,; j jy ■ 


but as if it. being not sufficient to 


'ou u i-.p; more beggary and 


wretchedness for which it seems to have intended, a heavy : y, ■ 

duty was and is still being levied upon sap. fVem those, who die ;i^’ 


most in need of it. The original price of this article is only 1 


' ' or live pie per seer ; but the people r;u; lUul have it,at.loss tb;0, 


biff press heavily upon the rents and Iftbdibyers who form the great 
i...... - _ ■ ■ Mi 


SM.AMI.I ... , 

built of sneietv. 


.,. 

j\nw let us see. how heavily it falls upon .them. The incline, .'di-y 


of a ryot is fixed by the highest authorities- at si.'xiy rupees' per:'.. 

ir f * • /. i , v ' ' ' vlS 


annum, with which he supports himself, bis nm and tin-go : ' 

children The eamun.ption of salt per head is h.Ubs. in a vpat, ; 

' • 'which would give 24 seers in a family of five members..: Thu 
pmv of these.24 seers is three rupees The Original price of' 
them is about nine annas. If lie consumes 24 seers of salt, he . , - !; 

must pay a sail, duty of two.rupees and seven annas, or in other A .y.\ 
words, about.four per cent, income tax. 

V** v' • : •'■■■;• , "; : ■ rfSjWry.C'iMfiSB® 
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lieu again I here is a-still mote wren lted ere;itere, who boars 


r ';g|' v wimes twenty-four seers of salt, he must pay a salt dub, of uvu 

iupetjs and rewen annas, or in other words, about 7-k per ee-nti in- yyjy, 
conic tux. dSow w? leave it to our readers to judge, whether'the 


tin name oi labourer, whoso ipcomc may', be fixed at tha ty-hvn 
tii pees per amnuvi. If bo, with his wild and ill.ree titildrci), con- 
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i.'ol 3 ana life labourers can prouni* *U >» <;uanlH.ios iliey require. 

We r,,.n p 0 siii'-eiy«al''0'' ; »» «|«rkou-e that 
lilSff no', can never procure more than two-thuds* I 
"> requires; ami that * Julmurot u a more Ann halt. 1 .• > . *<* “'V 
'"Ijamoftfc obliged to; sarrenilot other articles of food, wh.ch are no. 
lijfetolv necrstfir,, in order re procure a sn.all portion ol tins 
artiole The truth of the above liooswdl he found iron, theio.loa. 
ffik hr- remarks ;~-The annual consumption ot salt per iieae u. w 

J87S *#» SllhK- Now it would he a g rc»l mistake to^suppose, 

£s that each perem. metuailv consumed Urat qua,„ity. Ihosowtu, 
kk ; i,,;,, j t , good circuiristlu'ees, and to whom the price of salt- as a 
%: metier of little importance, must have consumed more, and 1 rose 
” who.are in straitened iireiimsUnoes. and to whom tl.o t nc.5 ol 






me otamw y r , * 

or alia! i.hov require tor seasoning their food, d is, P<”M». 
* .known lo all, that salt is also an nsiiful article .or reasoning the 
; of the cattle, and tor malting agricultural improvements, 

jfe Em the people, who nr... to use it for those purposes, arc too pom 
to procure it in quantifies they require ec u tor the preservation 
y ’• • • •" Sit-'r ovh he'i^.ib. But wonderful Jl is, t’;at no Withstand mg 

Vm* mi"nice demo * the vast millions, there are. men, win. advise 
v t . i . _ Lit »■ vicJn tv fhp 1 1 < n(;v. 


thi> UoV«ntr.iia0t to inctea.se ( he revenue by r.usmg ,ne salt outy. 

mi r; ' .7 _ /.» * 4 . * . / hi /■«*«* 7 !/*‘i £7 t\lV '> 


w 


tri^ vmvrrtv.im ■* « w * 

Wo ...dP give an instance. The Hindoo Poirot in cr.Ucasu.g a 
delivered by-Kir George Campbell at the Manchester Hal , 
' r.dtoci..ted die increase of salt duly simply on the ground, that it 

-i | . .ollectcd .vi!;h...iil: oppression. ’Soshall prove Pint tot 

relsertlto was groundless. B. is a fuel, the truth of which no one 
' rail dfuiv. that more the price of an article is raised, the more . « 


nuiubmof punhasers is reduce I. mu ores «* Tire price of 

salt, bring already high, the bulk of the People procure it with 
4 l difficulty. If it is raised again, they will be forced by their 
' , ,..„.„n,d.:i.to consume it in smaller quantities !«* 

The aiguforni that salt being an absohue necossuiy t 
, ;fc they cannot but submit to purchase it m 11,0 
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require is scarcely worth a b earing Thn*- tire- increase of price 
will be followed b;y a decrease 'n. fts.wiismnpti.ob, 'and de-evense' in 
consumption cannot, but end in decrease of revenue. Thus the 
assertion of the Hindoo Patriot that the increase of salt did v 
would bo followed by an increase 61 revenue was groundless. 
Again ho wrote,' that it would be collected without oppression. 
True it would not be attended with violence. But the increase 
of salt duty would certainly be attended with depriving many 
poor families of one of the necessaries of their life, which is, in 
our humble opinion, only one of the many sorts of oppressions. 
Now we leave it to our readers to judge whether those,, who ad- 
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vise rho -Government to increase the sale duty, deserve the name 
of the Hindoo- Patriot', of the sham Patriot, The truth of these 
remarks will be found from the follow'tig* lines quoted front 
Lord Lytton’s reply to a deputation of the British Indian Associa¬ 
tion 

■ As the representative of the sovereign of India, I regret 
that such language should have been held to me by the represen¬ 
tatives of some of Her Majesty’s most favoured Indian subject 
and as the responsible guardian . of the general interests of tfi|p 
people of India, t notice with disappointment and surprise, that 
you, who represent to some extent the Wealthiest class in • x H( |{^ 
whilst deprecating forms of taxation, such as the Bengal pT. rr ’ 
cesses, which fall mainly op your own class, have not shn,, A hmii 
advocating and urging on my adoption, other . forms of Lr^atioih 
which fall almost exclusively on the great body of the potq.’’ 

We hope that our readers will excuse u's- for writing r.h e £,q... 
lowing lines quite irrelevant to the subject. We are not rugaU 
surprised, that the Hindoo Ptylnot (the .organ of the zemindars) 
should give such iji advice to the Government. The secret of 
his advocating the increase of salt duty is not, far to seek. When¬ 
ever fheiv is a deficit in the public revenue caused by a famine 
or fall in-the price of silver, almost all the leading journals advise 
hive Government - t-d caned the Permanent Settlement and to 
remove the zemindars. Tbit not so our Patriot. Lost: our rul«m, 
in seeking out the new sources of revenue, ; hit upon cancelling 
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that s^if.levnent. our -Patriot fills hi* cm,arms beforehand with bis 
•Bi^estfcos*. which an-: aphai^enilv^-ti in the .•intercuts hi 

the, people-and the Government, blit.really in those ef the aerniii- 
dars. \Ve are not i>ppOR(if.l to salt duty; we only wish that the 
Obveniinenit would reduce it, so that the people may .gel it a*, 
four or five picp per seer. Wi f.h tliose • remarks we. piano- before 
our .readers the following extracts, which frill throw winch light 
Upon the subject 


The following questions were put to Rajah Ram JVlohun Roy 
by the Select Committee of the House of Commons in I8;!2. 
We also place before our readers his answers to them. 

1. Question. Have the poorer classes of natives in the 
places (bTwddea. Burdwan, .Birbhum, &c.,) you Imve-.mentioned, 
been prevented atony time from procuring a sufficiency of salt 
by its high price ? 

: 2. Question. Do you consider salt ns necessary to the fond 

oh the natives, and that the. want of it is a great deprivation of 


>•> .mfort, to t hem, 


S: Question. Do you suppose, that a reduction in the price 
Vod a-n improvement in the quality,, would tend to any \c-ry eon- 
M<mk iberbase of consumption \ 

1, Answer. As salt has by long habit become an absolute 
ibivossafy bf life, the poorest peasants are ready to surrender 
everything else in order to procure a small portion of this article ; 
thuimh the dearth of the salt is felt by the whole community, and 
tlib peeple in general are, therefore, obliged to make use'of a bad 
qualitr- «|P few comparatively are able to incur the expense of 
prni'drihg it in a purer form. 

2. Answer. As the food of the people in "Bengal consists 
chiefly of boiled rice, which is by itself a mast insipid kind of 

-food, salt and ingredients dressed with salt a-Vo asp. to. season the 
•rice and re tutor it palatable. The rice is usually eaten with- what 
the Hindoos call hrmjitn or lurkaree, and the Mussuhuwns 
Halim : that something such as a. Little fi# 1 or dal (a kind of 
dressed pease), or vegetables, according to their ability to. procure 
-these- articles. But as they have been long accustomed to lh« 
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rise of suit, the high eo>d of this ingredient -s?ome.tinries- pdfeM,.;, ■&'■• 
poor people w give up their hy-tmfit'n or fj&t’mn to proems ife;..’ and 
cat their vie a with, salt alone, as noticed^ in my rep] y to the addi¬ 
tional -query 4*rh, 

3, .Answer. -Salt being,, as I already observed, an absolute 
necessary of life, it is now purchased' even by the poorest indivi¬ 
duals at the sacrifice of every other kind, of seasoning and oatihre 
1 ftU; rice, the staff of life. If salt were rendered cheaper .and 
better, it must greatly promote/ the common comforts jof the people. 

.1 do not know that it wen Id immediately cause a very eonsmer- 
;i.ble increase of consumption, but, to a certain extent: it would 
undoubtedly; and from its cheapness, its use np-yV be age in 
extended by the people in seasoting the food of ^aUie, for which 
purpose formerly large<)uams.it, its were used. The poorer classes 
at any rate would not in this case bo compelled to sacrifice any 
other comfort to procure it. 

London, March 19th 1.&32- (Sad/) RAM MOH.U.N ROX/ : ’ 

The sum and substance of Mr. Brown’s pamphlet are con¬ 
tained in the following linen : ‘ From all these facts and. observa¬ 

tions, T■ myself can no more doubt, that ehe ‘salt; ino.uop.ply of the 
East India Company is'the* read, primary, generating cause of the 
Asiatic cholera— -that plague which is desolating the world— tlu-c, 

1 eat' doubt of my own existence ? 

Professor /Liebig, it is stated, discovered that -‘The constant ....->f. 
occurrence of ■chloride of sodium (common salt) ami phosphate; 

•of soda m the blood, and that of phosphate of potash and 
chloride of potussuirn in the juice, of flesh, justifies the 
assumption, that both facts are altogether indispensable for 
the processes carried on in the blood and in the fluid of the rnus 
cl.os. Proceeding on this assumption, the necessity of adding 
common salt to the food of many is easily explained, well as 
the share, which that salt t 3 k.es in the formation of blood, and »p. 
the respiratory process/ It appears that Dr. Otirrod, an eminent 
physician in London, amplifying on tins demonstration, made 
some important-discoveries hi the nature of the scurvy, am! the 
principal remedies for it. From Ido deductions Mr.-Brownathvihs, 
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«.i.t is n ncof'ss.arv of human existence, which we do not feol 
disposed to .quest.km ; jind secondly, i.hat it is by the want of this 
necessary ».rtic!d ? . by the exercise of 1 pure, gratuitous, daily 
cruelty' on the 'part of - the' East India Company, that chojjpa has 
been for Urirty-tWp years the scourge .of India.- The writer asserts 
that f he .native merchants mix the salt with earth, until three- 
loui tna ot it is actual sand. and ouly the remainder pure-saline 
'matter. This may be very true,’.though we think there is some 
exaggeration.” The Frimd of India. April $6,1847. 

“When reproached in 1871 with poverty of invention, the 
.finance minister recapitulated theih. as follows :—M could, if it 
WGre deem'od fit, suggest many things,' but they would all be open 
to objection; for instance a marriage tax, which might touch 
somewhat too closely the domestic afiaim of the people: a 
tobacco monopoly which would alfect the garden culture of every 
ryot; an increase of wult duty in Bengal, which would tax still 
further the highly faxed luxuries of the poor.' (The Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal estimates the incidence of the salt tax on 
the miserable Bengal peasant, the victim of our Permanent 
Bottlermiut, at 4 per cent, on his average earnings of 10 shillings 
a. mouth The Irnluin Obsemw} 4814, p. 223. 

” I» 110 country, which enjoys a i.iviimrd Government, is the 
tyranny of taxation without representation so u noon cion sly Illus¬ 
trated as in the present finaucial system of India. When the 
necessities of the empire led Lord Canning and Mr. Wilson to 
devisr new sources of revenue at a time when thp pi ,ple of all 
classes accepted increased taxation as a just penalty, the unre- 
;presented classes had their salt tax increased. But they, were 
promised the boon all over India of a fixed land-tax, and a direct 
impost was placed on the incomes of the classes, who represented 
.themselves by means of the press and political agitation. The 
financial system of 1861 we believe to have been, in its principles, 
strictly just politically, and moderately expansive financially. 
Every departure from it, except such modifications of the income 
tax as experience proved to bo fair to the poorer classes, has been 
a concession to the few represented at the expenses of the" hirHions 
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been again in created ever 
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classes. In some provinces'-the salt duty lya« 
ver fciaeo 1:363. Ih'haS nowhere been lowilrixj. 




But. on the other h&nd, the screw of the'settlement officer has byeu 
applied to raise - tbe land-tax and to increase the land cesses oyer 
two-thirds of India, and with every turn of screw, the rent of 'the 
cultivator has. gone up. And now the income tax, paid hy a very 
few rich and capable, as both the Punjab and Bombay showed of 
being vrorkfcd so as not , to touch the poor, mis been gtvry »p. 
•JSvor sioch Sir Charles Trevelyan’s disastrous administration of thn 
finances, 'the few represented have been allowed to throw what was 
to them ;< light burden on the many dumb and ignorant. No : one 
who knows.the history of India dr the Imievolence cu.r,i bJyvMtfer- 
ifift, whicli has generally marked the whole course of its ndmbrrs- 


tration after the true English fashion, will believe that any Gov(>itj:- 


menfc will long tolerate such a financial policy as. this, It was vj.-ith 
a feeding of relief, therefore, that many both, in England 4hd ' , 

India, who consider the good of the whole empire in the long -van 


& wvvi w-*. «... »« w empire m Me long 
of more importance .than .the interests of the small class, that Com¬ 
mand the means of the public agitation, received, the nuncnyucq- 
irient hy the Under-Secretary of State of Lord Northbrook’s iijttefr- 
tion to equalize the salt duties, when His Excellency produces the 
next budget. Fortunately the salt question is one which can cer¬ 
tainly be dealt with in such a. way as not to lower the revenue, 
while doing justice to the poor, removing an undoubted, cause of 
unhcalthiness in man and beast, and wiping out the greatest 
reproach after the opium monopoly and wars ever cadi.. oh the- 
'British name, since it paid such a price for the abolition of ^la-very. 
It might be argued, with some, justice, that the salt monopoly in 
any '.form is injurious and unfair Ip the'whole agricultural clash 
over three-fourths of India, so long as our periodical settlements 
of the land-tax leave them so narrow a margin as the reports of 
every provider .confess,.. .The lowering of the duty from rupees 3&/5 
v»» fib0 a hundred mnumls in 1 >19-50 led to an immediate iocrcase; 
io eou,sumption which went cm healthily till Lord. Canning raised 


the rate first to rupees dl)(), then J32;5 again. In the year before 
tire first increase hog.qp to tell, the consumption was bCddhSUIb 
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jpaunda. The average in the twelve years si ride has been, under 8 
nidi ions of maurnhs. Yet in these yeans the population has increased 
erroimously. The annual consumption ail over the Lieu! onam- 
{■bovernors jurisdiction is 9|lbe. a head, and the duty paid on that 
} ;r ' every peasant with a vyife and throe children, who makes £b a 
yoit' 1 '. 19 nearly 3 per cent, of his hieorae. That tax ,is paid by every 
mai'ded native—-and what native is not married ? — on Bs. a » 
m o^th. But liia master, his employer, is freed from the ordinary 
income tax of one per cent., while he consumes probably leys taxed- 
salh because of the different nature of his food! 1 ' The Friend of 
f n(ty s h September 85,187$. 

" One of the greatest obslaeles to the improved agriculture is 
the duty of Government on several very important manures, ‘The 
Xmlian Government/ says the Indian Agriculturist very truly, 
‘by piacing three most valuable and powerful mineral maim res 
(inimelv common salt, nitrate of potash, and nitrate of soda,) bo 
largely extant in this great empire, under the lock and key of the 
exei^’> has virtually rendered improvements in agiiculture, and 
the production of the large crops of grain of the best quality 
pr f ,J|.icftHv an impossibility.' We pointed out last time how the 
salt duty of 3 Ks. 3 As, per man ml falls heavily upon the poorer 
clasps. Its economical effects on agriculture are not less dis- 
astKtts.” The Skomeprofauth,, March 18, 1876. 


The Condition of the Ryots. 

We shall try ©nr best to convey improper place to our readers 
the idea of the extreme poverty of' the Bengal ryot. Mere we 
Will only quote the following passages :— 

« Xa speaking of the poverty of the people, the Acting dodge 
of Circuit of Murshedahad writes (jlttb. July 1810), * This 

moy he aeconoted tor in several ways 

1 st The general character of the zemindar?: they are low 
people, low in their general character, and not since raised by their 
fortunes; (this is tlm race cf country gentlemen, which succeeded 
to the ancient hereditary zemindars, who. almost all suTerod extinc-- 
after the Marquis CornwaBi&'s settlement was made; hcrefofci^ 
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dependents on the Rajah of the district, and who occasioned ' idie 
dismemberment of bis estate, by their plunder and which enabled 
them at the public sales to concentrate in, their owji person?, tlib 
estates of their master. 

2nd. Another class of the .zemindars are men of-wealth, 

whose sole object is to add daily to their stove : they are resident 

in other parts, and draw from thence their lakhs anno ally to the 

impoverishment of the district. 

Srd. What is the natural effect of the . other two ? A general 

system of rack-renting, hard heartedness, and exactions through 

farmers, under-farmers, and the w v A host of zemindar! Aml&h 

and their dependents. - , ■ 

* jrly 'ffi i 

Even this rack-renting is pri ' We have no 

regular leases executed between u ' fo > h ; s + »u».otJ8, 

,nii unrestr . , , 

We do not find a mutual conse r - J , ,'anrurd negociation m 

but inatea. we K(Jar of aot j m ; 

(\ '■ *. 
nress of all sorts', and 


their bargains: nothing like 6 > 
but, arbitrary demands enhiecd by s 
battery of their persons. 

There is also an intermediate the money-man (country 
banker) in every village, who first f shoves, then aggravates the 
evil by his own U 5 url ous prp'Aces, and enforces them by like 
means. The general coi )se ^ <l ?’ ,ij ,s ® erieta ^ poverty. 

This picture is not ov dawn. It is cno oi the fruits of the 
overhaaty Permanent g^/demenfc. Briggs Land Tax India f 

p. 20& 

The condition «| j he ryot in R «W«r i» stated to bo far, 
very far, more wretch /'y 1815 (twenty-three years after Lord 
Cornwall^ ;■ /jle- ^ tlmn any 0Da Pausing in his closet the 

salutary ruJesVf ^ 1<!>4>aru5 many legislative .ehact- 
v ' id them, could conceive It possible for it 
i a systematic administration of those laws. ’ ■ 


n>mts which 

to have beep; 
foid., p. 20f 
ri Ditrj 

id-evenue 011 
•j ease - subrm, 


<! 'the 
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^ministration of/Lord Amherst, -tlio Board of 
presentation of Mr. Maxwell, fhe Collector of 
to the consideration of his Lordshiri in Ooun- 
d condition c.o : which die tenantry had .been re. 



■ Ittced by the relentless oppressions of the Pufneedars of----— 

andr—-, Divisions of Kismut Syedpm:.' (Report front the 

• .Board of Revenue, Lower .Proviucfe, to the Go vm-nor-General io 
Oouucii, dated 25th July 1826). A similar complaint had been, 
made by the (.Collector «if Shahabad urging that * a speedy.stop 
he put to the system of rack-renting,’ (Letter from G, T, Bayley, 
Esq., Collector of Shahahad, dated ith March 1825; pam. 2;>)/’ 
Bttbit Stmjeeb Chnnder Chatttoyte’s Bengal 'Ryots 

' Mr. Sisson, iu his tetter on the relative state of Landlord 
and Tenant in Ruugpur, describes * the arbitrary oppression und r 
which the cultivator of the SO *^oaus, as having at length attain- 

£} 0 ^ ^ rj 

JjjjjKa height so alarm! a q .j ^ ave become by far the most ex¬ 
tensively injurious of_ Ac c ils under which that district 

oS0 « an an Dr 

11 Pension that until by a steady 


Jfr decisive arm. 


labours/ and *kt> 

adherence to .the mi*. ^ ^ ““'Vigorous measures, the bulk 
of the community sha ^ ^ en their present state 

of abject wretched*)ess le "fi enjoyf^t of their legitimate 
fights, it will be in vai O-'-pecf. j,nprove* 

meat. _ , , ■ yh : '" ■■■*.] 

The sentiments of many ^ er of the ipeal authorities employ¬ 
ed in the internal administrate. of tIlB <, oimtry> repol ^ 

hrc now before us, are equally stf«. ,, upoiv thia ApJm . 

Sr to the Report from, the Sdea- G(m miUee 0 f the Jiim&e of 
Commons, 180$, p. 130, 

• “ The Marquis of Hostings inscribe. ^ gitua j ion of the 

vilk*e nushvkw to bo sue*, as to call lo.., |y foi . ^ t <)f 

some I. gi:-W.i»c provision. ‘Tim,' Observe jj ig Lor! , shj[) , ^ a 
tquestion, wioh has not merely reference to tl T , p ,, , 

which he had previously been speaking), 1 .•^rroyiacc^ ^ 
the Permanent Battlement, the situation of t 
jk yet more desperate. In Burdwan, in Bel 
imiec-d wherever there may have existed extern, 
at the mercy of in Uvi duals, whether in farm or 
or ia zemiiidavi of the higher class, compiam 
zemindars have crowded in upon me without mi 
- ojaly the mortification of finding that the existing, esUl bl^ 


hir* the circle ot 

rtuuato class 

•wv opui and 
o.d property 
■ iu talook 
„ village 
,r ; aud * » pad. 
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nointinguni to'the, 

♦4 by ie^i^biivu'c left me v,i , J ( 

n v * 4 i■.'ii t j! ey ' i ]o [i' Ijp-pe to *'"iI 1 > 0 \i 11 ■ ■ 


comp I am ants any pide i r . ^ . ,. , T r ■ 

i . j, j , s> 1vMia V^;rould observe, the -eUu^ '$ 
redress—in all those tenurs . , , . ■ • •: •’ :km15 

nf . . _ . - , .ied to bo in a train of annihilation : *?.?. 

ry.» ... :>■ 

<•• tinct. Indeed,■ I fear, »hof-“' f f X 'ttot’cenW be proposed, 

would even new come too la;.. ‘ * * **1 &** io the. several. J 

estates of Bengal; Or Hie “T’ - t " enty • veara ' w1imA f 3 WM 

stnat pio^ in<?c> w iIV have g’.veil thorn , f< 


been left, to the 8eioin.dar.?:*r6t 
the 


J power, and they h.mt .,ehj«-mtal the inclination. to emir,. r , 
rah the .rtgivfe of.thi Is class, " ‘hat m> remnants of them will. 


soon be, discoverablQ, , ,”;-:S/7/M^., ,p. 

, “The evidence u ? 4n this poi^ ( the conditio* of the ryota) 
is very conflicting; J Ixolievo, in r.'* evnu S ^ ‘"• btcnco ot Kara 

Mqhun lioy, it .will ap ipear that avR in a Tmicb w0me condi ' ; ^ 
tiou than they were in : 1793 general^' ev *^ enc(; > ' f bmk, is, 

decisive upon, that.p&t, that the c> nditioa of tKe cuHivatto is 
much worse : intact, the power of taP u ^ ^ ie P etJ ! J l e was'..onfidod. y..,^ ' 
to the zemindars/’ II Ugh, Stark, E»q. Question m : 

Mmutes of EvicUvce', Re,venue t Co-rum^' ‘ ' ■ . J j 

fl In so tar as. th<h ryot is at tjie. me? 0 ? o£ ; t > he ze!l}imlai ' ]t . ; j 
in practice i I is •so.” Ih'ui, Ibkt 4-^' ' ,uu ‘' 


IS so 


“ Of course whew you speak of .such IT«n»lry 4 hffl 

re may be mangr zemin,larios where J^W 


there 

slavea” Ibid- ibidf 44»- IMd* 

‘‘I can state th^.at the peasantry in TSepgal 


inpear to be very 

poor.” LieutrOolonlel William Cple brook e. . 

“ I do not thunk any inference can be draw- ^ v ' ,d ' ,( ' ond ^ 
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ift.,,rm 5 tm t r 8S of the ryo^^,^ / R £ ’ 4, « 

nn the IH i M- i! • ' ' ,i« 
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IP talra. Ixtm-t Select Vomwittee of Oi^ . 

“ 1,0 ^ to 11 


' they have always .-had to ■ ^‘ stra ’ ftt ol * 


, to such distraint ?—Yes; 


: , ■ .without atty reference. 


to the Colled' 1 * 5 ^perty of the ryoto 
or, for he (the Collector) is 

zemiu- 


not authorized by the K e £ u ^ atl0m t(> ■ , r 
. , ■ , y . n * mterfeio with the 

|g iUrs/' ibid ibid lbul 

w-v #t I sav decided lv that ^tate l , . k . r « 

* i I * the ryots m those ui&tncts 
r (Murshedabad, Mal.hili, ^ ,J fa ^ # ^ 

deplorable oonditiou." Hof,. «• md sm 






1 Ibid. 


“Do you conceive that the ,y fe hava; a opporthnity 
of accumulating capital ?—Un% r the 


now 

' wnrwr iir rrn "- • - . s y g '^ era w hHh I have' dea- 

^;;.v .cubed, it is obviously impossi^ Tbey are kftpt ia a state, 

tS>. 'ditch gives them little jnort *i. v. .... . ..*■ - _ 


m 


Ml 


^ lre “ them little moi< than a b are sufficiency l.o keep 
oouy and soul together. The Wy of tt , 10 ryot3 ia * xkcme , 

rhe cultivation or the oou»k y u couseq; lently m a low state, 
aud tar less productive than i t wouM be if g Tester capital could 
"'V be employed to improve ^ in the presettt state of the 
rypts,t appears tome quik impossib ) 8 . The system in India 

804 W ^ :vfc Ms been described i n Europe under the 

li;; ol the MetOy er S y S tem. It is a , division of produce 

»^*w^^ e r 8< i W * t ! Vat0,S aU ^ proprietors; the on ly difference being 
lS$*4P : '.'' * * ' l ° u . n ^t *'Voprietors are the Go vernment or. ruling 
, power,-w ilfct in kuio^ there are individual i^roprietom deriving 

cultivators under the me tayer system being, 
i. e t o ryots, in a- a ^ a j. e 0 f the most destitute and ■wretched 

p .veicj, “he coud ^j on 0 f £ k e latter may be judged of by compar¬ 
ing it witfi that of .y j. 

. , . _ the former; as long as the System continues, 

it is, tneielbre, i^pog^bie that any capital can. be accumulated 
to Promote iat erDg j improvement.' 

$983. Ibid . 
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8. Rickanda. Esq. Ibid, 


^ the condition of the ryot: how did he live ? — \ 

V’. mi Aand to 1 J 

noutn constantly/ 1 (?. Harris, Esq. dbid. 4&85J 

furniture in his house '-- -None t",hat we o&U 
Ibid. 4X86. Ibid. ) 


“Rad he an; } 
iv^iture.’' 












*> .'J >:V'i* « ■ ' 4fJ* ' 


• '■■ ■•^W" sa« 


. “ Was it (the proportion of the gross produce of the land, 
which remmed with the ryot after he had paid his rent) such' aft 
to enable him to accumulate capital?—No; very seldom/’ Ibid. 
Ibid. 4$9Q. Ibid. 

“He could not have afforded to pay more rent than be did 't 
—Certainly uot" Ibid . Ibid. IhuL 

“ Wb.ai: he received from the land sustained him a.nd paid 
his rent ?—Yes.” Ibid Ibid Jf.297. Ibid. 

“ We all know that the peasant in Bengal id wretched, and 
lhat the idea he forms of happiness from his own experience is 
what no man would give a rush for. Is he miserable, becay tSe 
Government exacts of him too great & share of tho prod; uce 0 p 
his labour? It is upon this point we need explanation, ba\,ed, not 
on the assumed delinquency of Government, but on a iP actual 
examination in the minutest degree, of his labours, his Profits, aud 

his payments-to the money-lender and seed-advance.,. to the 

zemindar and to the State. In the threefold phlebotomy mu i ei . 
which the peasant .suffers, to which we would ask, is h e actual! 1 ' 
indebted for being reduced to a solitary moal a day V ErkMd 

V India, October 0,1840. 

“Several of the most .influential zemindars in Bengal have 


3 k3BB 

'.'V&'riwS 


pportunities of stating their grievances to His Lortishi o in 

PSsop, and to those in office whom His Lordship is i E the habit 

consulting on such mutters; but the voiee-of «k A r - WAt . 
tlv. . . . .. . . , v**e poor ryot pjgggjg 

are 


' v never hear. It 13 a notorious feet, that the ryots of Bengal 


^ worse off now than they were fifty years ago, Ond are getting 
and poorer every day, and the present Regulation (Draft 
j a new Sale Law) if passed will not make them any riche r 
,M J y a single village in Bengal is able to pay ita reutspuuctu- ' 


•all, 


Me. 


J- Let Government inquire into the cause 0 f this.” W. G. 


. $ 8 $ Paper* Regarding the Ponseqmn&n * 0 Undn'-bMurm 

the- Sale of an ExfMe for Arrears of Jicvm /l( , et p, 82, 

“The condition of that animal, which, b<; H p physically and 
n,0> 'ally, may be said to hover between,-man anq heast. and etnpha- 
Ti ' 3 * ly called the injot, has been the theme of'general sympathy 
trace the source offers wrongs, to suggest' the best and most 


To 



practical" means of remedying them -to.tad.vbcate his rights, is a 
task to whteh, though 'the performance of it |s largely .fraught with 
gratification, few do uof feel themselves inadequate.* .The ryot is 
the poorest and moat helpless creature under the sun.• His very > 
name suggests the ideas of poverty and squalor. Living Uteri illy 
and. absolutely by the sweat of hi? - brow, and wanting'still the 
common necessaries of life, he drags’ on an existence compared 
to which that of the beasts may' be^aid^tO'be more happy and 
enviable. 'Nature furnishes these- 'with' a luxuriant table, and 
weaves far them •:• magnificent wardrobe. But he'who bears the 
rvt 't’s name, though ciai|ning b*obh©rhoud , 'yvHh*the' greatest, ah’d 
jioble*^' bf his sp^ifet|^|'6ahs under destitution physical 'and 
moivd The-poverty, it^'Uist b« remembered f Iia& its 'moral da 
•well as physical evils, lb kills both body and soul together. Tire 
oppress.!# 1 of' the summdars. prhVerbihHy the cause of the ryot’s 
misery, is inseparable from the operation of those summary‘powers 
with wbic^ddie father of the’ Permanent Settlement has- '{.bought 
d. fit to invest them. Section -2 of Reguiauou 17, 1793, which 
arms the Zemindar with that'talismanic power by which lie can’ 
whenever be hkes, blast the hopes'of his rybtpaud convert ki s 
jr acrdul do-’eicile into an abode of misery and despair by depriq 
i 4 j,, hjyj, yj-'iuV little all;-is one of the worst of Regulations,' fb >lt 
diswrace'-the fstfat'ttte-book of any civilized nation. It ©videV^ 
bears : the siiuhP bf a perverted statesmanlike genius,.hud o wes lt> ' 
paternity to who could only sympathise with the inter 'g ' 

of bis class_ti-’O Aristocracy,'though such interest's were diairr . * 

©ally opposed tod'hose of t he great'mass of the people over wd lc ^ 

|, e ruled and {vhose happiness was entrusted Lo‘ his keep 11 ®' 
Tint there is anoih 01 ' reason for the extraordinary and irres ponsr 
a.uthoritv of the zemindars to diairahi the property and atlid 1 
fire nerson of his tenants for the recovery of arrears of rent. ( A<} ~ 
v-niment a Ik. ws 'them to squeeze their iwots in order ' ' 

j.homseives would : in their turn yield 16 tho squeeze of the < ,u " 
©moment. The s )immary suite are nothing more than a 

'oweft h.cl r #y #' bano Th % ; ' li l! < b f b'l * ^ 
adriculttital mtete# 3 ' They arc the results of the mwernpv. 0,5 


Arts of our nil-era^ afford every facility to the reau^.^ t0T) of 

what has been eitically termed A Ipka and Omega, b-f thmiN 
desires——Boveaue. The Regulations with reference to, the 
distraint and sale of pSpffey and the attachment of pentyujs, 
with a view to the recover?f arrears of rent, legalize every 
cies of- oppression and tyranny^ the zemmd|r| liven %j 
restrictions embodied in Section Ul Regulation 17, im, wh.ch 
prohibits distrainers from entering thfisenena, and forcing 

the outer door of any dwelling house, have * ? *- u Yirtua ^ y 

away with by the Regulation 7, 170li, Section ISy-'hich nut.no- 
nzes a distrainer (whenever he has reason to supposv^hat. .^ lC 
property of the defaulter is lodged in the zenena or the dw#N 
house the outer door of which is shut) to enter the zenenu 
or force open the dwelling house in the presence of a Police 
Officer. Every one who kuows the price of a 1 Police Officer, 
can calculate on the stupendous amount of evil to which 
the Section 18 of the Regulation in question .may he daily 
rendered subservient. The salutary provisions against the abuse 
of the povAxs avitto which the zemindars are endowed, aud tlifi 
rights of the ryots from Wring absolutely trampled upon and 
outraged by them, as are provided ‘fi. Regulation, 17, 
Sections 4, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, &c, are xnv& honoured ; in. 
the * breach than in the observance’ in the Mofussij. f or no¬ 
thing can be more absolutely irreconcilable with each ofher than 
the apparent, with the real state of things in the Mussed. No- 
TiQ.i'ng, jii-'Wiinjr, can otifLKm.u die Government from their apathy 
and lukewarmness to better the eonditrW <d' tlwse starving, pros-, 
date, and groaning millions, who contribute to that luxury in 
which ‘the magnates of the Leaden Hall Street revel.’ No 
State necessity—‘ the tyrant’s plea'—can justify those oppressive 
measures, which they have adopted to screw out every pice from 
a country in which they have, established a military despotism 
-gjd which pur Governov-General himself, in a after dinner speech 
j uis q,dared. must he retained by the sword. As the practical 
operatid 1 °f those laws, which clothe the zemiudac with .onfr-.i-. 
petence *vith. Ids helpless tenantry-,, is.fraught with their ruin and. 




'&dki\W oxl > it is incuinbe&f. on a civilized Wj1jp$feb$d Govern*’ 
men! ;to emancipate- them from those fetter of oppression, which 
; ' ib hr* itself woven around their necks. >ut .modern civilization 
, ;u ^l enlightenment arc great mtenoers." A Oorrespcmdent of 


rtt 


Bengal Speetatw. November LSA 


$ 3 * 


lue weekly t^mversazionoJ; the Native Community was 
held at Foil2(1 are® Lalakhar; No. 31 on the 13th instant, Eabu 


Duckhinarunjun Muk^ spoke at great length on the condU 
i :i>n of the ryo^f under the Hindoo, the Mahomcdan, and the 


Jti’i 


lb»v..ti«ih ad lustra t ion, a n d Showed that under the Native Govern* 
meals fe right iu the soil was in private individuals, and that it 
• ,v&6 a great mistake to have converted the zemindars, who were 
the collectors of' revenue, into proprietors of landed estates, by 
which act the rights of a vast number have been sacrificed. 

Ba.hu Sbyma Churn Sen was of opinion, that there were 
tee causes of the depressed condition of the ryots, 1st the 
oppression of zemindars; 2nd the oppression of wealthy neigh* 
hours ; and third their own. ignorance j and made a few remarks 
in support of these opinions. 

Mx. Speed© maintained that poverty and not ignorance or 
prejudice prevented the ryots from introducing improvements in. 
agriculture ' pie recited the instances, which had fallen under his 
observation in some parts of Murshedabnd a few years ago in 
order to establish the point. 

Propose i by Hr. Speede, seconded by Rabu Hurro Cbunder 
Lahooree, and tarried unaninmuisty 4 ' 

■ .,f! 

. ' That a committee be formed for the serious con side ration of 

the existing disconnection between the zemindar and the ryot, 
and to seek evidence on the state of both parties, with a view 
to the restoration of that patriarchal system, which so long and 
so happily existed, and the beat means of giving encouragement 
to the protection of the best interests of both, so ns to develop©, 
to the utmost, the undoubtedly vast resources of India/" 
BengoJj SiHxiatOt'. April 17, f8//3. 

' f The condition of the ryot is abject and miserable bi the 
extreme. We find that the condition of the.ryot in thcg e estates 



for which the zemindar pays no -re* venue "at all. Is not a W'liti better 
or happier than it is on the lands from which Government-derives, 
a large revenue, We very much question whether if. ail the 
estates' in Bengal were made reift-fobe, and if the three ovfbur" 
millions sterling, w hich Govern meat draws from the land, were at 
once remitted, the position of the ryot would bo in the smallest 
degree improved.” The Friend of India, Jcmuary flS, 18.ft . 

• “To whatever part of Bengal we may go, the ryot, will be 
found, to use the language of the Court of Directors ' to live -all 
his days on rice and to go covered with a slight cotton cloth.’ lie 
toils from ' morn to noon,’ from ‘ noon to dewy eve.’ and despite 
th he is a haggard, poverty-smitten, wretched creature. This 
is no exaggeration ; even in ordinary seasons, and under ordinary 
circumstances, the ryots may often be seen fasting for days and 
nights for want of food.” The Calcutta U&vieiv, yoi. VI; AM. 
The Zemindar and the Ryot. 

A Native delivered a speech at Mddimpur on the ameliora¬ 
tion of the condition of the ryots in Bengal, from which we ex¬ 
tract the following hues:—“Theexpression 'for ever' often recurs 
in the paragraphs of the Permanent Settlement Regulation. as if. 
a single statute of Parliament had not been rescinded before.Lord 
Cornwallis’s time, as if the immutability that prevails in the jaws 
of nature can possibly be imitated in human institutions and 
human legislation...The right of enhancing rent at will, ami the 
consequent fluctuation of tenure as well as the formidable power 
of distraint and of compelling the attendance of ryots nominally 
for adjustment of accounts, but in reality to increase rent by 
taking forcibly written engagements, have made the zemindar 
omnipotent-, and have reduced the poor cultivator to a degraded 
state worse than slavery, for a slave, if lie enjoy the confidence -of 
his master, has his provision and support. A ryot, he he ever so 
exemplary a paymaster, can claim neither, and if necessity com- 
pell him to seek the aid of his landlord, he seldom receive;* it or 
sympathy of auy kind. Tuo zemindari system, iu fact, reduces, 
the ryot to such a state of pauperism and slavery as.to render hint 
incapable of affording more than a, single piece of yard of cloth 



( 380 .) ■ ■ * ;i, a -,; 

*0. gird nbout his loin?, and a quantity of rice that hardly serves 
for one meal a day. 

Bo far of oppression flowing as a natural consequence from 
the Regulations of the Indian Government, .But shall I describe 
the thousand wanton' atrocities, that the zemindars and their myir- 
rrridons, encouraged by the inefficiency of the Police, commit in 
M of ussilvillages "burnt and crops plundered, ryots put to the 
most ingenious and cruel tortures—atrocities committed especially 
by certain zemindar's, Native and European, who stand high in 
the esteem of the English community, and who contain only 
rottenness and bones beneath an external polish of specious phi* 
■ninth ropy and pretended enlightenment;—atrocities that need no 
detail, as all Imre present are familiarly acquainted with them..,. 

; Since the Permanent. Settlement the rate of rent has been so far 
enhanced under the laws enacted by the British Government, that 
tire greater portion of the population of Bengal, a portion on 
whose ceaseless tolls greatly dep etuis the prosperity of the British 
Empire—a portion, most useful though neglected and despised, 
has been at once consigned to ruin and doomed to drag a life of 
misery without end, without relief;’ 

The speaker also quotes the following lines from the 'Calcutta 
Review- —"In the fertile districts of Lower Bengal, so bountifully 
intersected by noble rivers' fed by tributary streams, rivulets 
which spread perennial verdure and luxuriance over fields, plain's, 
and constituting links of communication, stimulate and promote 
the alacrity and bustle of traffic:—there is to be found a com¬ 
munity leading a life such as to call forth sympathy and corn- 
lmssera'.ion. The community we allude to is that of the Bengal 
ryot. The name is familiar here as one expressive of an ignorant, 
degraded, arid oppressed race. 

‘-To whatever part of Bengal we may go, the royt will be 
found to live all his days on rice, and to go covered with a slight 
cotton cloth.’ The profits whio’h he makes are consumed in some 
way or other. The demands upon him are almost endless, and he 
must meet them one by one. This prevents the creation of capi¬ 
tal arid prolongs the longevity of mohajmvi (or usurious money- 


lending) system. 

The districts of Bengal are noted 1 wr fertility and e xnbevatie v 
of crops, and if the ryots 'could enjoy freedom and steurity, the 
country would exhibit a cheerful spectacle. But their present 
condition is miserable and appears to rouse no fellow-teeling, no 
sympathv, in those by whom they are surrounded—Tti many 
instances the earnings of it ryot are not sufficient for his famfly, 
'and his wife and sons are obliged to Vic take themselves to soinO 
pursuits, and assist him with all they can get. He lives generally 
upon coarse rice and dal ; vegetables and fish would be luxuries.' 
His dress consists of a bit of rag arid a slender chadtleT, his bod 
is composed of a coarse mat aud a pillow, his habitation a 
thatched roof, and his property a plough, two bullocks, one or two. 
lotahs and some beeydk(i'M....Thei inability of the ryot to better 
the degraded condition, in which he has been placed by the 
causes We have named, is increased by bis mental debasement. 
Unprotected, harassed, and oppressed, be has boon precluded front 
the general rays of.intellectuality. His mind is veiled in a thick 
glOom of ignorance.” 

The speaker then says:—“ After reading these remarks one 
is led to exclaim, oh! for a Clarkson or a WilberfbVco to.vise up 
among our countrymen, with talents of the first order and a 
bosom beating- with sympathy for die degraded ryots, to take up 
their cause, carry it before Imperial Parliament, and procure a 
redress of their grievances from the quarter, whence only they 
can expect relief.” 

“A week or two ago the Englishman- published a letter 
from a correspondent oil the state of the peasantry, and fha in¬ 
crease of dacoit-iea in. Bengal, on which we are ankions to offer n brief 
remark or two. We have placed among our selections that portion, 
of it to which these remark's refer. The writer traces the crimes 
against property, which appear to be on the increase, to two 
causes, the sub-letting system, which is gradually spreading 
through the country, and the youth and inexperience of the 
Magistrates. 

It is well-known that dacoities committed by those, who do 
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tio! belong to profes'icnal gang?* are generally most' rife; where 
tV-peasantry are moat destitute. A famine iu the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces- would immediately double the labours and anxieties of the 
Police. The com tort of the agricultural population of Bengal 
depends in a great measure, if not entirely, on the amount they 
are required to pay for the use of the land they cultivate ; when 
the exactions to. which the peasant is subject, exceed even his 
power of endurance, he abandons his village and takes to the 
road. Wo believe no one acquainted with the state of the coun¬ 
try will venture to deny, that the condition of. the; country has 
exhibited a gradual and steady deterioration. This may sound 
strange when it is remembered thai the Province of Bengal has 
enjoyed the benefit of a. permanent settlement for more than half 
ft century, and that this settlement, from the peculiar circum¬ 
stances under which it was formed, was not only fixed in perpetui¬ 
ty upon a mild scale for the lands under cultivation within the 
estate, but also embraced all other lands comprised in it, except the 
rent-free tenures. It was made at a time when only one-third of 
the land in the province was under cultivation, and as all measure¬ 
ment and definition of boundaries were dispensed with, and the 
i revenue was fixed in the lump for each estate whatever might be 
its extent, Government cut off every prospect of an increase of 
the public receipts from an increase of cultivation. The propor¬ 
tionate rent paid to Government on each acre of land now under 


tillage, is, therefore, much less than it was fifty years ago ; in as 
much as there has been no increased assessment for the lands, 
which have since been subject to plough. Hence we have this 
anomaly to explain, that the condition of the ryots has become 
more deplorable in proportion as the Government assessment of 
the laud ha 3 become lighter, and that the tendency of circum¬ 
stances is to render them still more poor and wretched, at the 
same time that the scale of the Government rent is likely 10 
become less burdensome. 


'1 he correspondent of the Englishman is perfectly correct in 
-attributing this lamentable state of things to the pressure ol the 
sub-letting system. We have endeavoured from time to time to 




]<umr Oil!. 

and we arc hupp; t.o tuni so aoie 
(air eon temporary. Wo trust that 1 lie attehtiou of Govern moot 


will be drawn to the subject, which is one of deep importance, 
both as it respectstho.charactef of our administration and the hap 


piness of a population larger than that of the U nited Kingdom. 
The general impression-, left on the-ruinils of all who have turned ■ 
their attention to the subject, has been th.it all our legi.daU.Gu 
since the days of Lord Cornwallis, has tfeivlod to strengthen the 
rights-and'power of the landlords,-and tp depress the interests pfl. 
the tenantry. It is true that many provisions were made at the 
time for maintaining the privileges of the cultivators, but as they 
cotild he preserved only by an appeal to the Courts, they have 
melted away under the superior influence of the zemindars'.. 
There has been a permanent settlement on the rights of the 
peasantry, and at the present time, they am far mors at the 
mercy of the landholders than they were when the Permanent 
Settlement was formed. Tt is, therefore, a matter of great impor¬ 
tance to ascertain the influence of that much extolled arrange¬ 
ment on the condition of the peasantry. There can bo. no hesi¬ 
tation in affirming that the sum demanded as rent frpru the culti • 
vator has been increased to a very fearful extern by the system of 
sub-letting, which was legally established by the celebrated .Ucg-t - 
lation regarding pufyifa or under-tenures enacted thirty years ago.' 
That Act was? originally passed to enable the great zero inflate t». 
pay. up their revenue with greater punctuality to the State. If 
has fully answered its object • it has proved eminently adyap.fogo- 
ous to the Government and to the zemindar; but it has auqu.es-. 
tionabiy proved fatal to the comfort of the cultivator, who has, in 
many cases, to pay a rental not only to meet the Govevnraepf 
demand, but to furnish a profit to the tsemiodar and to two .hip - 
three, mtermediu-te-holders. . It is under these accumulated do-' 
mauds that he is crashed. 

It. may be said that the quantity of 
vatipti, which was waste at the,period of the 
ed the means d livelihood to a larger body 



probably bo found' that tliO population has increase,I m a greater 
proptuaiou than the area of cultivated' ground. The coin pot; tihvi 
for land is, therefore, so eager, that the landholder is able to die- 
.trite his own terms, and the ryot must submit to them or starve. 
dXor must it be forgotten that the introduction of English manu¬ 
factures, however beneficial to the coiuitry in general, has necessari¬ 
ly deprived a large body 'of men of their means of subsistence, 
and as no new sources of manufacturingindustry have been opened 
to them, a greater number have been thus thrown for support on. 
the land. All these circumstances bane combined to deteriorate- 
(he condition of the peasantry, and to promote the increase of 
crime,, and wo; trust, the subject, will engage the attention of those 
•in and out of the service, who reside in the interior of flip coun¬ 
try, and have opportunities of discussing if” The Friend of 
Jndha, July St 1848.. 

" Mr Shore, in his introduction to the " Notes 'im Indian 
A fait'*, v says‘ The facts and opinions contained in the follow¬ 
ing papers are the result of more than fifteen years’ actual resi¬ 
dence in India, chiefly in the bi-oi th Western Provinces of the 
Bengal. Presidency, during which I have held various situations in 
the Police, Revenue, and Judicial Department,.and have been in 
.habits of close communication, both private and official, with the 
people ol tho country of all classes.’ 

Further on he remarks : ‘One object has been earnestly kept 
in view in these letters,—to simplify the several points which ate 
discussed, and to avoid, as much as possible, the technical!ties and 
local peculiarities-, which render Indian affairs so intricate arid 
mysterious to the English reader. The mystification, in which 
it has boon enveloped, has rendered it almost incomprehensible: to 
those, who have only read the official productions on the 'subject* 
ami have not practically inquired for themselves ; and the roasbha 
for this mystification were simply, that the real priiieipb was too 
unjust to be broadly stated.’ 

From these introductory reun^ks vve learn, that during fifteen 
years Mr. Shore fibed some of the highest and most responsible 


posts in. tho comnry, and was possessed of ample opportunities of 



forming a correct judgment on the affairs of which he treats. 
Also that a mystery and intricacy envelope those affairs front the 
apprehension of an English reader, and ihat the cause of this 
mystification is to be found, not in the inherent difficulty of the 
matter, but in a desire to conceal ah unjust principle of action. 
Again in vol'. I., p. 232, we read as. follows: '' Great were the hopes 
which were entertained for the liberal and enlightened policy, 
which has been all along professed by the present minister of 
England. The attention of all connected with India has long 
been directed with intense anxiety to the future plans of Govern¬ 
ment, which are anticipated. The veil is, at length, withdrawn,, 
and what appears ? A miserable, temporizing, popularity-seek¬ 
ing plan, to mystify the people oi England and to help to secuie 
their own places by the sacrifice and the ruin ot India. 1 do not 
deny the ministers the justice of having brought forward many 
ghod measures; but there can be Hule doubt of the motives, 
which have influenced their decision on the affairs of this coun¬ 
try.’ At page 234, we find this passage : ( I would urge upon our 
rulers to consider the awful state of India at this present moment. 
Let them not trust to official reports and returns, but their know¬ 
ledge from those who mix with the people. The cup of misery 
for the inhabitants of the Upper Provinces is now nearly full. 
Groves bl trees, the pride and ornament of the villages for. ages, 
are being cut down ; property of every description, even to the 
agricultural cattle and implements, has already been sold , estnie$ 
without number are attached lor sale, while no purchasers arc to 
be found ; land is everywhere thrown out of cultivation, and the 
people are now thinking of selling their child Jen, to save them 
from starvation and to satisfy the undurunished demands of their 
capacious taskmasters; while crime, the natural result or such a 
state of things is increasing tenfold. This is a picture, which, 
enquiry will prove liot to be too exaggerated. Goo jjthwt 
those who have the power, may check the evils before it be too 
late." 5 The Calcutta Review, yo 1. 1., p.p. 208-9. 

“That the majority of the ryots are poor, in the sense of 
living from hand to mouth, without ability to lay by an)thing 
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for daily inainte»anc'e, and that they are mainly 
in Uio, cultivation of rice, are facts about which there is 
Ibid. vol. XXIX., p. 2 
'egret we are unable to place oetore our 
the Missionaries for a Royal Commission to 
condition of the. Bengal Kyot, but the substance oi it •may’ 
ne gathered from the following first two paragraphs of the 
despatch of the Horne Authorities rejecting it'— 

Judicial Department—No. 90 of 1857. 

Public Letter, dated 14th'Noprober (No. 2 32) 1856. 
Answer to Memorial of ceriain Christian Missionaries pray¬ 
ing for a Commission of ’Inquiry into the Social Condition of the 
. Rural Population of Bengal 

-.;///.■ Para. 1. Certain Missionaries belonging to various religious 
’■ykjCl societies, and aiding in and near Calcutta, presented a Memoria 1 

,.,c AGPM 1 . / . i* ■ 

to : the Lieutenant-Ouvernor of Bengal in the month- of Sqpfcenj" 
id;-,:/' her last, in which they set forth, in strong terms, the deplorable 

I'.-'-r.. 1 ';, condition, in its social aspect, of the rural population of .Bengal, 

fob,'*;- In their specification of the evils, which press most heavily upon, 

the people, the Missionaries- advert to the inefficiency of the 
Police, and of the judicial system now in operation in the Bengal 
Presidency; to the prevalence of gang robberies and affrays 
y.'• respecting disputed boundaries; to the frequency of torture in 

i ;ircioi fco extort confossioris; to the demoralizing influences of 

contentions between landed proprietors, and of the corruption of 
; the Police, as tending- to pm>pe.ris© and enslave the peasantry; to 
the existing zernindaia system (in connection with the general 


character of both -zemindar and ryot), which ‘emboldens the rich 


gp .to-'set the law at defiance, and leads the poor to despair of ob- 
lining'redress f ic- the -extortions of the zemindars ; to the want 
of u survey of the country ; and to the absence of a licgistfahiou 
. Act to settle titles, and of laws against secret trusts. 

■ml/. , 

///., 2. The above is - a brief summary of the -social evils, which 

* . the memorialists allege, not only to bo in active opc-atinu, but 
Vh-eb they ‘regret to declare, appear on I ho increase/ They 
eel themselves ■' bound to declare, that they \ iew with -alarm, -as 
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well M sor'-ow, the continuance of (lie evilswhich they have so 
long declared, and tlm effects qi* which are-seen .n the demorali¬ 
ze,tiou and the sufferings of the people j they believe that mea¬ 
sures of relief can with safety be delayed no longer, as from the 
information they have acquired, they fear that the discontent oi 
the rural population is daily increasing-, and that a bitter feeling 
ol hatred towards their rulers is being engendered m their 1 
minds and they close their Siernorial with the prayer, that a 
Commission maybe appointed consisting of ‘men of indepen¬ 
dent minds unbiassed by oficial or local prejudices, to institute 
a searching enquiry into all the causes, that now affect the con- 
dibion of the population, especially into the- state oi the Police 
and the judicial system, the powers and. influence of the zemin¬ 
dars and planters, and how those powers are used ; the resources 
and earnings of the labouring classes, and the proportion wdicu 

these bee" 'Th the rent they are compelled to pay ; the harassing 
exactions and oppressions to which the poor arc subject thq 
landed tenures > the extension of the Government soles of a>deu.t 
spirits and intoxicating drugs among a people cnee celebrated ior 
temperance; the actual extent to 'which education is provided 
for the masses, and the best means ol alleviating the sufferings 
and elevating the condition of the people. ’ Iho Despatch is 
dated, London, March 11,1857. 

»The masses—the hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
fhe tillers of the soil, have little, indeed I rnny say. no educa¬ 
tion whatever , their food is a few ban dials oi rice |t may be 
wheat or pulse 1 ; their clothing covers their nakedness mo mem. 
In many parts of tho country, the substrata of the people kuow 
hardly what money is. Their transactions, though nominally' 
regulated by tlio'circulating medium, are almost entirely carried 
bn by barter. They literally have nothing but the laud, and tjfeir 
interest in that generally consists only in the vignt to lire on and 
cultivate it. —a right which though Indisputable, is often limited 
by the will of their zemindar, or what is more secure, tenure, the 
custom of the country. Their crops, ho wove a arc almost .invari¬ 
ably uidcr hypothecation to the money-lender of the village or 




ui remot e'regions,*t o tUe nominal-lord of thesbil.” Dr. Nmsmo 

tee's Land and Laboun of India. 

The learned author again 'says':—“ The following letter reach, 
ed me too late to make any use of its contents. Indeed my 
review had been sent to England about a month or she week 8 
before I received it.. As the-Rev. J. Long, however, is more inti- 
roateiy acquainted with the condition of the peasantry of Bengal 
than perhaps any European in If; as he has ever shewn a. deep 
and sincere interest in their welfare X append his remarks in 
extmso. The Rev Gentleman has lately made a tour in Russia, 
where he had an opportunity of acquainting himself with th4 
results of the emancipation of the serfs; and his opinions, though 
many may differ from them as widely as they will from my own, 
as those of au honest, earnest, and sincere Christian Missionary, 
who has spent the better part of a long life in good works among 
the poor cf Bengal, are worthy of every respect,” 

To Major Lees. L. L. II. 

My Pear Major Lees—As I hear that -you we sending for re- 
publication in England, an extract from your valuable.work relat¬ 
ing chiefly to the important question of ‘The Indian Ryot, I 
take the liberty of Offering some remarks on what is ht the pre¬ 
sent time a deeply interesting subject. 

The time is favourable for considering the state <d the *Sgri- „? 
cultural classes of India-—it is the era of conciliation, planter 
and cooly, zemindar and ryot, are feeling that they must work in 
harmony, that it is the case of the belly and members. W hether 
wo look to the defence of India against foreign or internal war, 
to the development of its resources, or the moral and in+ellech’.ai 
improvement of the country—all must mainly depend on one 
arrangement, a people contented because their rights in the soil 
are secured—even by the ancient law of India the ownership of 
the soil wan vested iu the cultivator. 

Tu Europe also a new era is dawning on the agricultural and 
working classes, the boors are waking from tho degradation of 
ages to feel that they have rights as men, and. corresponding emo~ 
lions oi sympathy are being excited among the higher classes. 


Karls RXfj.ruino ragged schools, [aldermen form dtSSo^kioBS 
sium.-kUieks, ami titled ladies may 'bo seen trudging' flow u narrow 
limes with tracts ami doctors si till for the dirty inmates.. tJri- 
le«s our Indian Empire is to he based on bayonets., w.e must ‘con¬ 
descend to men of low estate/ Even; Russia, A'bich is so far be¬ 
hind England in almost; everything in the ca^® securing the 
rights of (he peasantry, sets a blight exh ,;I ple to India. T'hje 
hmole conduct of the Czar, who, in spite of the determined op¬ 
position of the nobility, emancipated. 29.000,000 uf serfs, who 
enjoy peasant proprietorship, village mi?nicipal institutions, arul 
mpresi.-ntativ-e provincial assemblies, thus laying broad and oefc* 
the foi.ndatious of the true greatne-* 3 ‘tod prosperity el Rus fJ ‘ u 
The Czar risked his throne to seen ve the rights ot tho peas** 1 v * 3 > 
and he rested the whole superstructure of the Empire or the 1,CR 
pillers — the land is the peasant’s own—and self-goy- iJ o meu t * s 
administered by peasant Magistrates elected firo'H. ainou S t ‘* eu ' 

• own class. I have been in Courts when the Buw* ftn peasant sat 
aipiig with the noble in the administration n justice. Arising 
from, this is the tendency, to decentralized administration. Open 
Courts, trial by jury, k greater freedom of the press, and a desire 
for education, :m-aiming the fruits, are springing up. Sol¬ 
diering is not as popular ns it \vn« m Russia. 

Ample illust rations of tlfo benefit of peasant proprietorship 
might be draw# from Switzerland* Norway, Belgium, and foalfoot 
But one of (the most striking instances is the ease of Prussia. 
After tho'ey-polsion of Napoleon's troops, it was felt, there was 
no secuikty for the national independence as long as the peasant 
had not his rights; accordingly, under the firm hand of Bar .ii 
Stein, that system of peasant rights was secured, which has led. 
to s*a many social and moral blessings in Prussia, and which was 
<h<t main cause of enabling Prussia to take the position of leader 
of. Germany. 

With this awakening-tip of millions in Russia and Afopjueft 
to a consciousness of their dignify us men, how long is ‘he 
Bengal ryot to remain a helot , o. semi-serf, a mere machine, a 
blot on the fair lame of England. lit 1703 he was handed over 
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bound hand and foot to the tender room res of lainl-jobbers- 
JBv’eh now. *h e received, no. education from tlie State; 07 per 
Cent, cannot yead intelligently-, his ignorance renders him live 
victim of supers tit ion. the prey of the usurer, and the petty law¬ 
yer. Ihe late (f^rigga) faunae has tilled up the ciyp of his misery, 
one million and a half at least have fallen victims to famine and 
its consequence. Were the' atuhorities'found. napping ? 

T'vow is the time to urge those points, as fclie Boiifbay Gazette- 
admirably remarks, ' i he great dumb- multitude, who have no aft 
or parkin the Ctovr-rnnicub of India, save meekly to contribute- 


twenty millions of land rtiYenue to its exchequer, without daring.-. 
B ask Government to spend a single rupee iu the un; rove moot 


- ' ae Jand, or droamiug of etU( t p r i D g fn what manner it apprn- 
enormous tax it levies on thorn, has hitherto be-, 
t a. M( { uncotiiplaLuiug through mere excess oi ignorance;, 
l jS ^ a the v^’tyrdom of one-fourth 0 f the populalioriof' the f ro- 

8ecni f have, been required'to convince Governimni, that - 
a nas. duties to Charge towards the ryotii 0 f j, lU iia as-mp)r 

taut as those of an Eufftish an Irish landlord: 

,mro!y u the tenant rights |bout to be , established in Ireland, 
England will not hold back « similar moas. irc f,- 0(n the ryots of 
Bengal, when she was the instrument by the, Act of 179# of re¬ 
ducing them to their present condition, when she farmed them 
out, body and soul, to men, who wore originally collectors, but 
vvhom, by a strange act, she constituted proprietors iqf the soil. 

What is the remedy for this condition of the .Bengal ryo t r\ 

• ■fcv-l it will not be found in India; of late years feudal notions 
regarding land have been in favour with the high class of -.Govorn- 
.motif, ofikiafe, European non-officials, and native gentry 'fl K . 
p|f : £,.;reffinn, therefore, must come from Englnm!, where the of 

v : the working classes have been of-late years regaYdod ; aha *.* 
Keform Bill is sure to pass Parliamrnt, which will give j-rea^i 
power to the friends of the working man and of peasant pmprifc 
torzhip ; it will react on this country, and secure better friends to 
tm. peasant than exist at presold,, when the < love mars of aU 
the local Inside tides are feudalists iu their notions of land. $fr 
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eiation of zemindars; balled the Bi itish Indhiii A&Md'inlHm. has 
petitioned (jioyeounent to appoint a- MinisWfF -of" Ag» icu11 nre. 
The.famine showed the need of such an official; what was every 
body's business was no cue's, one man i/a that office might have 
saved Bengal from much of the evil consequences of the humic. 

4. Officials should see more of the people and peasantry — 
The tendency at present is to toad official# with red tape, leave 
them up in office, where aB information regarding the masses 
reaches them through .cooked up reports, or from the ignorant;' 
suwusings of native clerks, who have no means of knowing the 
aetn al state of tin* district ; bm»k-learned they may he, but little- 
acquainted with the people ; this is a crying evil, it was one of the 
causes of the mutiny. I throw out the above hints, the discussion 
of them cain do no harm ; if they be found impracticable, the ven¬ 
tilation of the question may suggest other modes of action. 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) James Long, 


CalciUta, March 8 , IS67. 

“Their (ryots') houses, their mode of living, and everything 
connected with their domestic affairs,are just as they wore twenty 
years ago. Many are oven poorer now, than they were then, 
though their bodily appearance may not indicate want,* 

<f Are not. the ryots generally in debt to the Mo}m ; jamis. and 
is it not difficult for a ryot to get out of a Mohajaun’s books, as 
you say it is for thorn to get"out of a planter's -Yes, they are ; 
and, I believe, it is generally quite as difficult for them to get but 
ot a Mohajauit s books The inode of proceeding is as follows 
A poor villager has noth rug to eat; he goes to the Mohajaun,,, 
makes an agreement with him to supply him for the year with 
rice from his gouts: the rice is meamreu out to him perhaps eceer 
n week. At the end of the year, before the rice crop comes in, 
the Mohajaun makes up his account, charging, of course, as much 
as he liJ:es for his rice, with interest; the villager cuts his rice in 
the fie' Js, but is not allowed to carry it home, The Mohajaim 
first o{ all takes his portion out of it, and then if soy thing re¬ 
mains over, which is generally very little, the man is permitted. 




but very often before -two months- are.ovoi’ 
must again resort to the Mohojaun tot nd- 
lUmnhardl The Indigo Corpm/issurn 


Mi port, 1860, p 122, 

“ Look at the condition of the peasantry sunk in as low a 
state of brutal ignorance as are the characters mentioned in 
uncle Tom's cabin. Would there were the pen of a Dickons m a 
Oabbc in this country to draw a vivid picture of their state—of 
the tortures inflicted by the zemindars—the forgery of deeds— 
the evils of the mohajuni system, keeping the unfortunate pea¬ 
sants sunk for Jife iu debt. It is time lor the British people, who 
gave-twenty millions sterling for the emancipation of the slaves .. 
in the West Indies, to look into the condition of the unfortunate 
peasantry of Bengal, whoso greatest oppressors are their own coun¬ 
trymen, who ore debarred access to justice by the myrmidons of 
native officials, whose sole aim from time immemorial lias beer to 


turn power into money—where the zemindars rule with all t.ie 
atrocities and violence of the robber chieftains of: the Rhine in 
former clays, men who, by the mistaken policy of the Permanent 

Settlement of 1793, were raised from being collectors to become 
lords of the soil. .Lord Cornwallis doomed him forever to be the 
serf ,,(* the zemindars, :J The -llevi&u\ vol, Xkll, p- 310. 

“I know that the masses of India long depressed by a thou¬ 
sand demoralizing agencies, wallowing in thomiveol ignorance and 
superstition, pauperised by the constant exactions ol the zemindars, 
do not and cannot think for themselves, and those of middle classes 
who do think, dare not speak. Hence our vaunted liberty under 
British protection is virtually far worse than the bondage of our 
forefathers under Moslem despotism.” Babu Gosio Bekari hid - 
tick’s Lord Northbrook and Bis Mission in India. 

« Qf the Burd wan Division it may bo said, that the people 
are upon the whole poorer than the average of the inhabitants in 
Bengal, and that wages arc low except in the vicinity of Calcutta, 
void along the Hughii river. Throughout the Division, the lower 
classes are a poor and improvident people, and although their actu¬ 
ally bodily wants are small, and easily satisfied, there is but Eftfcfe 
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Approach (o Any tiling tike an accumulation of capital among than* 
at present 

Presidency Division—The great mass of ryots certainly are 
not well-to-do in the sense of owning substantial property'; for 
they arc as a rule indebted to the Mobnputns. from year to year. 
Their luxuries are few and simple, and their food inexpensive in 
comparison with the value of labour, 

Patna Division—The local officers all report strongly of the 
poverty of the ryots in the Patna Division, and it fsbeyond doubt 
that, the people there are really badly off. 

fu Gy a it is said that the agricultural labourer is worse off 
than anywhere else in the Division j he really lives from hand to 
month. The zemindars of this Division, especially the small land¬ 
holders. arc stated to be oppressive on their tenants. On the larger 
estates, the system of farming out villages widely prevails—a sys- 
tom of profit upon profits, under which the cultivators sadly suffer. 

Bhangnipur Division-—In the Bhaugulpnr and Moughyr 
districts, the population is 1 vge and the rents are high. The 
Magist-ate of one district made inquiries into the condition of the 
ryot on the frontier territory, and the result is disconraijijiip jn 
that after very fairly -weighing the respective advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of noth, he comes to the conclusion, that the condition 
of the Nepaul ryot is on the whole better than that of the British 
ry ot Although the .smaller rent taken from the former by the 
Ncpaulese Government is supplirnented by forced labour and tho 
purveyance system, on the other hand, the illegal cesses and exac¬ 
tions ot zemindars apd middlemen, and other vexations turn the 
scale against, the British cultivator, 

dhe people of the Boothal Pergimnahs are a simple and ini-. 

J provident race. They had in the. past earned easily a poor, living, 
nr,d vpent their little easily, so long as they hid plenty of land, 
light rents, and little interference in their own jungly country. 
But since they hare been invaded by grasping speculators and ad¬ 
venturers, trie zemindars by these instrument* have begun to levy 
heavy rents and exactions, the Sonthals h..vc felt distress. There 
is one sad element iu the condition of the people iu the Chota 



Nagpur Diviiiton. It. is slated that in places. in Kharakdetf. on the 
oho side and in Palattiow on the other, a system, under which men 
and even whole families are held as hereditary bondmen, is still iu 
full force.” Sir George C!o,mpbeli. 

“Thecondition of the ryots is not a very pleasant subject of 
enquiry, whatever might have been their actual condition during 
the Hindoo period, of which, however, we have but very few reliabl i 
Sources of information, except as regards the distribution of offi¬ 
cers employed for their protection. We have, however, ample 
reasons to believe, that it was very wretched during the hitter 
period of the Mahometan rule. In those days, the entire Govern¬ 
ment of the country rested on the will of one person only—‘the 
king whose insatiable thirst for luxury uod other vices led to insati¬ 
able demands for mouey. Now money was to bo had only from the 
ryot, and the agents to whom the ofiice of extorting it was entrus¬ 
ted, belonged generally to a class of people, whose personal rapa¬ 
city created no ordinary addition to the demands upon the ryot’s 
purse. The oous^quence was, that the greatest portion of his 
labour had to be employed to feed the luxury of his master, and 
what was left to him was often insufficient for his providing hiraseU 
with the commonest and most indispensable necessaries of life. 

The social condition of the people, therefore, was throughout 
the length and breadth of this vast country wretched in the extreme. 
There were only a few scores of wealthy zemindars, who had fat¬ 
tened on the li fe-bloud of the ryot, and the rest of the people 
remained a ragged and penurious mass crushed under the overwhel¬ 
ming oppressions of the vastly superior class...Much was to be 
hoped from the enlightened policy of the British Government, 
which succeeded the effete Moslen supremacy in India, and to a 
certain extent, these hopes have been realized, The progressive 
state c.f education and commerce is fast raising up a middle class* 
but tiu> condition of the ryot nevertheless remains materially un¬ 
changed. Hogged and pcnuilo&s as before, he can scarcely afford 
*•> provide himself- with the most urgent necessaries of life, although 
the prigo of the agricultural produce has greatly risen, 

The penury and helplessness of the ryots have been attributed 
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to the O'.'fecwve provision of the Permanent Settlement...In .this 
settlement the seiuiuda;:s have been declared to be the actual 
proprietors of lands, and. have been permitted, except in cases 
of Mmmri and Mockru-ri tenures, to increase the rent or.to 
oust the occupying ryots in the absence of any written engage¬ 
ments to the contrary. This permission has been abused as a 
license lor unlimited exactions and oppressions, for which the 
settlement in question made no sufficient provisions.” Bains, 
:Mw'*eb Ckunder Ohalterjee s Benyal Ryokt. 

" We resume our task of reviewing the condition of the ryot. 
There is nothing in. history to warrant the conclusion that 
under the Mahomedans the ryots were better off than at present. 


One fact, however, is clear. There wore no zemindars during the 
time of Akbar and his immediate successors, and the ryot had 
on o enemy less. But towards the close of the Mahomed an rule, 
he was evidently subjected to many and great evils; Awbafcs 
with our. end, ejectment, coercion, imprisonment, and corporal 
punishment, were ail allowable and often resorted to by the zemin ¬ 
dars with impunity. * A zemindar says an able writer, < could, if 
he liked, easily deprive the ryot of his property, or hurl him into 
prison; nay, he could torture him to death, if it so pleased hi 3 
■whim, and no law or Government functionary could or would pro- ■ 
tect the sufferer/ There is. nothing in all this to be surprised at. 
In ail ages or countries, men treat their inferiors in the way they 
have been treated by their superiors. The slave in power is in¬ 
variably a tyrant, and the scourged zemmdiir was a scourge to bis 
lyota. There is at least one circumstance on record to shew, that 
a zemindari was not always a bed of roses, nor a zemindar a demi¬ 
god, Murshed CJooly Khan had a tank full of ordure through 
which he Caused a defaulting zemindar to be dra wn by means of 
ropes; and after this a zemindar could not take his defaulting 
ryot on his lap, and exhaust on him his caresses. But great as 
were the evils and sufferings the ryot was exposed under his 
Mahomedan rulers, no attempts were made to remove them by the 
English during the early part of theiivad mud stratum. The Pew- 
antsy was received in 1705, and rules for the management of the 



revenue depaiJme. t werfe framed from t<me to Lime till m 17bo, 
-the first Regulation making out pretty clearly the rights and 
privileges of the zemindar was passed, but the ryot’s status was 
left, m unde lined' as ever, that is to say, he was left at the mercy 
of the zemindar; apd as subsequent enactments, lor instance 
Regulation V of US 12 brought him little or no relief, but on the 
other hand, an accession, of power to the zemindar by authonz- 
iijcr him in a manner to exact any amount ol rent, he continued , 
to be fleeced to the skin. .•This, is no exaggeration. A reference 
to the records of Government will corroborate this ' The wretch¬ 
ed condition,’ says the Board of Revenue in its Report, dated 25th 
July 1826, 'to which the tenantry has been reduced by the relent-; 

less oppression of the T’utnecdars of-in Jessor e, Ac. 

Here is a clear admission of the fact, that the zemindar was gras¬ 
ping, and that the ryot was reduced to destitution. But as extor¬ 
tion is, it is not always so painful as ejectment. Conceive the 
ryot clearing away the jungle, and with the sweat of his brow 
«H<p.g a crop, or building a little collage for the protection of his 
fami- Iv the small savings of years, and then, one fine morn¬ 

ing seeing. h j iat cr0 p being reaped by another, or himself ordered ro 
walk out of tm., >welling, which his long struggle with adversity 
has enabled him to r: , jfje< 'Phis is certainly a great evil, but it 
amounts to grievous wrong wn, An indicted with no other end in 
view than soif-aggrandizemeuf. bu. f „ omoo f the Regulations now 
rescinded or modified gave ample scope fonts L perpetration. Regie 
ia.tu/a XLf.V of 1793, it seems, authorized the of en¬ 

gagements with the actual cultivators of the soil, if not of their 
tenures, but by Regulation YU. of 1790, it was held, that n 
zemindar could oust a ryot by his own a utburity. Judicial investi¬ 
gation of the grounds of ejectment was considered quite unneces- 
saw by the framers of this Regulation, the seventh section of 
which stands thus:—'Tim proprietor of whom such tenure ia 
held, or the farmer, or other person, to whom the proprietor may 
have leased or committed his rights, must be understood to have 
the right of ousting the defaulting tenant from t ue tenure he has 
forfeited by a broach of the Condition of it. In such cases pro- 
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prietora and farmers of land are .at, liberty tb exercise the \\U K 
powers appertaining to them without any previous application to 

tl,e 0f Ju8lice -’ *«»>» th >s it will be easily seen, that the 

zemindar has only to set up a pretext, that the ryot had been a 
defaulter, and his ejectment was sure as late.” fke Indian Mir - 
W, N'avember go, 1873. 

“Those who are acquainted with the inner life of our pousam 
try will be able to say how much a peasant generally gains , very 
y ear, and how he would soon mend his condition, were ho not 
Qhhg^l t0 W a ruinous ixitei|st tor the money he borrows, and 
sometimes to bribe as heavily the men he dreads to keep him¬ 
self sate from harm Those and items like these swallow up alt 
os gain, ami leave him as much a beggar after aa before‘the 
harvest.’ 1 Ibid., March 8, 2874. 

,f Few persons have better opportunities, of travelling in the 
niofuss:! and Mfely conversing with the ryots than ! have, and 
lfc ¥m to wmotmee that they are involved in indebtedness to 
their native usurers......Their ease is getting harder dav by da- 

ano ifc can to a certain extent be compared with that of the S'° n ' 
t.hals just before they broke out in rebellion in KSo5-5d j ' he * 
live from hand to mouth : their po verty is chronic h ^ 6'o?uvjs- 
00^4.of find. 

“Thu extreme poverty oh by far th d largest portion, that iV ( 
the bulk of the population -v>t:«gah(t,he richest part of India) 
is seldom lightly a p p ..«nomjed by English people, who have not, 
had intimate -yc-fixperieuce of it. Food is the principal item 
T* 0> -Pcr»»e. and probably one rupee eight annas a month will, in 
pmts of Bengal, suffice to feed an.adult man, and twelvo 
prams a woman even in a Well-to-do establishment. The zemini 
dm who at first sight appears to fill the place of an English land- 
lord., is merely a reutrabafger ; the ryot who seems to have a 
ceneiumd iptoryst of a more or less permanent nature in hia 
allotments, is scarcely more than a field-labourer living from ham! 
to mouth.; and theMohajaun, who in.effect furnishes the failings 
capital, pays the labour, and takes all the profits, is a strange? 
havu.g no proprietary interest in the land. Ho is a creditor only. 




VtliDse stile object. is to realize' his iiVqndy as advantageously as pos¬ 
sible.” The Calcutta Review, 1874- 

c: A bus baud man of the present day is the primitive being I 
he always has been with a piece d rag rouud his loins for his 
clothing, bare feet, a I’niserabh.j hut to live iiv, and a daily fair of 
the eoamest description, he lives H life, which; however diTurbed 
it may be by other causes, is umrttffied by am bition’r' If he gets 
his two meals and plain clothing, ha is content with bis lot, ami 
if lie can spare a lew rupee* for purchasing silver ornaments' for 
his wife and children, and a few rupees more for religious corymb- 

\ • V 

idea, he will consider himself as happy as he can wish to be/ 
Halm Pio/ry Chund H inker jus, 

“ Throughout the district of Hnghli, the poor classes of culti¬ 
vators are generally in debt to tho M.ohajaun or village nce-nier- 
chant and money-lender. The debt is principally incurred at, sow¬ 
ing time to provide the means of cultivation for the year, but ilic 
amount with interest is usually cleared off after the ensuing har ¬ 
vest,'" Dr. Ilunters Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. 111., 

p. s-n- 

'■ Hughlh Poorness of food, bad hygienic conditions , exces¬ 
sive population—1 now come to the lost of the alleged causes of 
the out-break (of fever) and' its continuance. The Sanitary Com - 
lmasiomw thinks that the people use too much carbonaceous and 
too little albuminous food. Dr. Saunders, Deputy Inspeetor- 
GeOeral: of Hospitals, in a report, dated May 1872, is also of opi¬ 
nion, that the food consumed by the labouring population is 
insufficient to enable them to maintain them selves in a good 
bygietue condition, and to resist the climate and other influences) 
which excite to disease. Be is of opinion, that a common 
labourer cannot, afford the food, that is absolutely required to 
maintain Mm in health. The question of the pressure of pripuia- 
tiou as ; compared with the means of production of thd sod is art 
impoFtant one as bearing on the fever now ravaging the district ' 
and Colonel Haig goes into the question at consiucmble ledgtli. 
The following -paragraph from his report on this subject suggests' 
the remedy of the evils of over-population 



f i the ioitd cannot feed the peculation upon it, the ri'ti>C";y 
Junfct be either in reduction of popnlution by emigration, or, in 
.mei easing the productive pmver, of .the soil by irrigation. For 
sr remedy, at least, there is a dear and open field ; and I 
bleed, that by its means the yield of the produce might 
nearly doubled. The facilities for leading water off from 
oodar are < xtraordinury; aini we have in the .Kana 


,1 lamoodar and Karma NuddeO, two ready made distributaries 
i-u.nni.ng through the heart of the District, and commanding' Mi- 
most every acre of it. It is only necessary to turn the Damoodar 
into these channels, and it might bo led everywhere." 1 ibid,., p 
p. 430. 


hiapur. As a rule, the cultivating class is said to be in. 
rb'bt. Advances of seed paddy are generally made to the pulti- 
vatut by the landlord, to whom the crop is hypo theca, ted in the 
fiiSy place for the rent, and secondly for the repaymerit of the 
advM'.'ce. ! he. advance is repaid at harvest time in grain, with an. 
addition of from thirty to fifty per cent as interest." Md. t p. 83. 

-The general style of living in Birbhnm District is poor. 
Ihe OpUep.tor estimates the cost of living of an ordinary cultivator 
at from Rs 4 to Rs. 5.” ibid, vol IV,. p. 344. 

.. "Biuitura. The. peasantry are almost invariably in .debt. 
Very few cases occur of small proprietors, who own, occupy, and 
cultivate, their hereditary lands without either a superior landlord 
above, or a, sub-tenant or labourer below, him. Up to 1871. only 
.38 husbandmen have been acknowledged by the Courts as entitled 
tp hold their lands with a right of occupancy, and only 26 as 
possessing rights to hold their lands in perpetuity without liability 
to enhancement of rent,’' Ibid. p. 248. 

" -Burdvvan. The mercantile part of the community are well 
;ofi, but these form only a small proportion of the population. 
The humue of 1866 told severely upon the prosperity of the poor* 
-w agricultural and labouring classes; and the Collector of the 
district reported to mo in June 1870. that f he-people had scarcely 
recovered from the effects of that calamity, and that they bad 
suffered in addition from. a deficiency of rain during certain seasons 


:g nice 1 86G. The famine of the present .year 1874 lias also mane 

itself severely felt in Burdwan. Another desolating cause in the 
fever epidemic, which during several ye are has ravaged the district, 
and which has not yet disappeared. The Collector in his report 
to me in 1870 estimated that about one-fourth of the population, 
in the moat severely affected tracts had perished. The condition 
of the people in the fover-striken localities is conspicuously inferior 
to that of the population in other parts of the district. Many of 
tire small villages were almost entirely depopulated in 1807-69, 
but by 1870, the virulence of the outbreak had abated, and the 
Collector reported, that the people were recovering from its 
etTeot...A 3 a class tho peasantry are generally in debt/' " ' ’ 
p. 73. J-Olii., 

Babu Parbati Charan Roy saysA friend f 
Boodbpod in Burdwan, where he has been lately i ting 
says- transfer i ed, 

‘The most deplorable feature is that the poop' 
tremely poor. You cannot form, nor can I convey to, hew are ex - 
the extreme poverty which prevails here. It may se\- the idea of 
you, that the most renowned district of Bengal is so veryw to 
But such is the fact. Almost all the people take only one meal 
a day. The Brahmins, Mukerjees, Banuerjees, and Chatterjess, 
the Ghosos and Boses, and all others, work in the held. The 
tenants are rack-rented. Lauds yield very little produce, and the 
consequence is that they constantly change hands. Yon may take 
it as a fact, that the people of Bast Bengal are better of! than, 
the people of this quarter. Such poverty as this ought to create 
grave anxiety, but the few persons, who form the upper class, are 
prone to enhance the rents of the already rack-rented tenants 
The average rent of a beegha of land here is not less than Rs. 3/ ” 
The .Rent j Question, p. 18. 

: ■>Bankura is a poor district; and the Revenue Surveyor in 
his report states, that the general condition of the people as com- 
pared with that of adjoining districts to the east, w bpe of 
poverty/' J>r. Hwtiefs Statistical Account of Bengal, voi. IV., 
p. 2-ib. 
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jBanfcura. Deem ties may be divided int-6 three icibcfs. 

(1) Dawities cinnmitted by 

( 2 ) v „ by mea of l.ocifcl bad character. 

'jjy }> . } by uupiactisecl xxien’who are driven. 

to bud courses by waul.” Ibid^ Y., p. ,237. 

' Backergunge. The peasant class are often in debt, bat 
they do not apnea* to be in the power of village merchants and. 
trader* for advances to enable them to cultivate their fields.” 
/bid, vol, V., p. 205. 

,mTu our last we wrote at some length on the scarcity, which 
prevails in the districts of East Bengal owiugdo high prices of 
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v F.urreedpur, and Ttpperah iyft& arc, from the suvidlncsa of there 
holdings, in much worse circumstances than the Jcssove, Bricker- 
Pp gunge, amT Sbanderbun ryots, though the latter pay a higher rent 
’than the tenner". TMRent Question, p. 1.3 and 18, 

« I am not in a position to judge from personal knowledge 
whether the condition of the ryot is such as to call for the inter- 
fcreace- of Government on his behalf: bat judging by the opinions 
of others who are in possession of information on this point, there 
appears to be at least a strong prlwi fmie, case for a more search- 
iug investigation than has yet boon instituted 1 hero is too inuen 
. reason to fear that under the Permanent Settlement as at'present 
administered, the ryot is doomed to exist in a state of hopefeh 
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poverty and degradation, and.that the settlement has fallen as far 
short of improving the condition ol the cultivator ol I no sod., as 
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of fulfilling the other intentions of Lord Cornwallis" X Rotors 

Land and Railways in India, p- 5. 

])r. Lethbridge, the Sanitary. Comm; ssioncr -of Bengal, states 
Irk opinion, that “ large bodies of the people are in a chrome state 
oi extreme? poverty but little above starvation point. 

The Englishman, August 2, 1878, in commenting on tho above', 
gays The evidonce on. its behalf is such as must us■ envious to 
one, who reflects on the .circumstances of 'He p, o'er •. litivator* 
and agricultural labourers of Bengal.- That .those c'.-u-sos live 
from hand id mouth ia beyond dispute : flub. t heir -y i.dafdof. 
'•jjviug is so low as to admit of no material red nr: won without 
physical distress, is equally uuqup:' ;.omob.:. ■ - requires 

but little'- knowledge of economies to esc that i ' vim i;vc 
from hand to mouth, and whoso stand so 1 
uuim standard, are m such a state ri pqv y that 
prices must reduce them to sohii-suunation, i t is a 
description of the condition, of people so circ: .:-- 
Id'.Lethbridge says, that they hr :.in a. -mruum •• a 

povdrty but little above starvation pusi-t 
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“ There can be very little doubt tlut,;* hi t 1 a resuit of 
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; aUour elaborately .designed hide.aud proto u i an ; to : lw tyot has 
b«fn to make* him in the majority, of individual iniivauces worse 
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off than Ire before/' Tke E-hglidintim, October &£, 1876. 

Hoirble T. 0. Hope, iuhii speech on. the new Civil Procedure 
Code, said :— <f From all part;? of India, the same cry arose regard¬ 
ing the indebtedness of the agricultural classes, the transfer of 
iam! by sale or mortgage to the money-lending portion of the 
community, and the hardship -which resulted from property com¬ 
ing into the hands of those who were not likely to be good land¬ 
lords, and who simply took and held it for the purpose of making 
it a means of battening on the wretched cultivators who became 
their tenants. Now on the subject, lie had got beside him one 
very large and ponderous volume, which consisted of evidence 
taken by the Commission on the Deccan riots in the Bombay 
Presidency, and another equally large volume containing a scries 
of report;, and papers collected from all parts of India, which 
went to prove the existence of the same condition there. There 
was not the slightest lack of evidence, that almost everywhere 
the ryots stigmatized the Civil Courts as the cause of their mis¬ 
fortune, and as the curse of their country. He feared that he 
might be supposed to have used exaggerated language in the 
remarks, which he had felt it his duty to make. He could sup¬ 
port what he had said by abundant proofs, but as time was short 
he would merely mention to the Council that Sir George Wingate, 
who was very well known as one of the most able of our adminis¬ 
trators for some years in the past generation, after writing very 
much in the same strain as what he had now been saying, used 
%o the ryots the following words :—‘ He toils that another may 
rest, and sows that another may reap. Hope deserts, and despair 
possesses him. The virtues of a freeman are supplanted by the 
yiees of a slave/ The whole tenor of his remarks was that the 
mon eyed class m then had got the ryots completely at their 
mercy, and hit them barely enough to keep the life in their 
bodies, the proceeds of their lands being almost entirely carried 
off But there was, perhaps, a better and more recent authority 
than Sir G. Wingate. Lord JElphmsfcone, who after holding the 
Government of Madras, succeeded to that of Bombay in the 
troublesome times of the Mutiny, and of whom it vyaf well- kn own. 
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.$*aniig clear! v all things urou u ‘ l him ’ he lwi l ierha P s ftQ ^ uaf 
escorting Jionl Oanbing. remarked as followsHis 

lordship in Council ente^hvs uo doubt of the foot, that the agri- 

uuiturai classes of the i.too community suffer enormous injustice 
from the want of ptx^kidrx by law from the extortionate practices 
of money-lenders. He believes that our Civil Courts have be- 
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come hateful the masses of our , Irtd tan subjects from being 1 v'; 
liittue tin- ijjs^romems of the almost inciedible rapacity of usuri- 
ous cmvitalNothing cau be more calculated to give rino te 
Avidef.pn*^ discontent, and disaffection to the British Uo.vettuuent' 


than il ie practical working of the present law. 
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. c Even the most prosperous vyofcs of the present day jhavfr 
vor>1 little beyond t he necessaries of life, which even the great 
majority cannot procure. Moat of the class Jive from band to 
mouth, and are involved in debts. Any sudden .addition to their; 
burdens: (which was proposed by Sir Richard Temple in his 
Anioudineut of Kent Law) will be their certain mitt.” The 
Jfiimgfilee, November 11, 1870. 

"The picture which the Times draws of the’ Bengal peasan¬ 
try from [the materials furnished.. iu Mr. Markman's report, is 
characterized by the same indufiniionese, if we may not style irt-, 
accuracy. which runs through its treatment of the various points 
already noticed by us. *A very satisfactory improvement is 
noticed/ wo are assured, "in the condition of iko ryots ot Bengal, 
their progress in material com r ort and in rospept of their rights 



aittd status, being, ok tremely striking. By the rent laws of 1859 1-.. 

and 1800 . a olasa .of .tenants was raked having a right of occu- 
pa.ncy as long as they paid their rent. • The great minority of the 
cultivators iu Bengal Proper are believed to have. acquired this 
occupancy status, while in Behor and Orissa the number is. in-- >* 
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Creasing.The growth of the export trace 

produce Ifos greatly augmented the profits pi. .'uhiyation to the 
cultivator. In these augmented profits, the landlord thinks him- . .^ 
self entitled 


or in some 
* 
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itled to share, the tenant resists the claim, and law-suits, 
me cases, violence and .Lotieg are the result, Iho mad- :• V/n 
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lords arc also spoken of 0.3 evincing a fetter ^precia'fciutiof the 
? utiesoi ' tKeJr P^itioui- /There is less of tfe ; grinding, hai^ 
And grasping unscrupiilousness, which f orjlUsr]> too ofWharae- 
terbv 1 this class. They recognize the j^[ c0 0 > allowing the cul¬ 
tivator a Mr share m the produce of his tf 1; . ind tlie 

Of maiutrining friendly relations with thu ir tenantry.’ These 
extracts taken, from a single paragraph con tarn ; t m „st be con¬ 
fessed, a rather jumbled summary of the various t*j eifteuts w hif-h 
make np the rather stormy existence of tfie Bengal ; p f;flsa(l t j\ s 
to the satisfactory improvement which is said to be vis;^ i n tj ia| 
existence, it seems to us, that it is for reasons which we 
proceed to state, fairly open to question by the public. It , v ;q p Q . 

■ in the recollection of our readers, that in 1872 the Go.vemfe,,-^. 
Gt Bengal called upon all i ts District Officers for an expression; Q { 
opinion on the condition of the poasaihtry of the province, arm 
lhar as a general rule the Collectors replied somewhat to the 
otiect, that though- few traces of wealth were observable in the 
outer life of -cultivators, most of them seemed free from any seri¬ 
ous embarassmerit.aml there seemed to be a slight improvement 
. .in the general tone of ryofc existence. But this is not the only 
evidence bearing on the subject, that we have placed before oiir 
readers during the past foot or five years, ft. will he remembered 
that the extensive indebtedness of the ryots of largo tracts of 
country to professional usurer's, who have set up a?Mnl'ufeuus hi 
village societies, lias been officially placed bey ond doubt. Ti. - u 
hgam when Lord Mayo in I$71 issued what is known (<n fei- 
idemv&e circular, and in it inquired whether the actum cultiyafevs 
of the sml could not in some cases be induced to feceyn. t b-v|e 
ailvmicas tor the improvement of their lands, the Bo.ai d ■ 1 fe*u- 
nne replied, that the cultivating tenant usually had no fifed feufe 
ficia] intorost in the soil as would induce hi nit to improve'it. 

■wai? besides,already sufficient,Jy indebted to die Moha ymn 16-. 
weans ot paying rent, and carrying on hi a cultivation, to cure 
Incur an entirely new class of debts to the/Gtate, even thourh ho 
had any beneficial interest in the soil. The ewiouee thus, fur- 
nish&i on three different occasions would seem to show, that the 
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' iti inspiring the ryot with any. desire to struggle against his- fat*. 
Wifcli all this.evidence before up, it seems to os, that it is a uiis- 


no one has ever heard of it anywhere outside of Sir Richard 



One class of zemindars refused to give more than eleven years i-v j 
tenancy to any ciass of ryots, and because another class of zemin- 
dais were exacting fr.om their ryots kabulcuts, under v •m-h t-lve 
ryG t 3 had been "cajoled into tdionatirig their occupancy rights'. • 
that disaffection was spreading iu the mmda of tne cm'invades. ,. „ 
With this official history of the Pttbna rio^ on record iu ifs 
own Secretariat, the Bengal Govern went ought, it seems to us, to 
be. careful not to encourage erroneous beliefs about the creation 
of occupancy ryots and. the wonderful generosity of landlords. 

.77; <2 Indian Daily News, Navc.mber U, 1876. 

“The indebtedness of fcko cuhavafcing classes, whose ancestral • |jp 
estates are in consequence gradually pacing out of their hands, ' . 










-Lord Salisbury is reported to have said as 
' What is the reason why oar rule in India is accepted 
-ly ; so quietly, by a ist number ofmiliiousj a human 
whom we have otherwise but little sympathy, who 
bom 0-3 in race, ii; colour and creed ? The reason is 
our rule they are free to exercise their industry uni: 
tiny excels )\ e imposts, or any capricious exactions; 
as that continues, they will be contented with us.’ 
correct this description may he in regard to other pai d: 
it is scarcely applicable to the conditions of the million: 
Lord Salisbury must have lost sight of the Permanent So 
- tjiat famous Settlement ot Lord Cornwallis by which 
ol Bengal were banded, bound and fettered, to the t 
eios of x few rapacious landholders and their successors 
tuity. What matters it, that the Go verm cent doc 
impose excessive taxation, or extort new imposts, so 
permits others to do so ? Let the■ dispassionate inquir 
the circumstances of the Bengal peasantry, and he will 
bed that there is scarcely a country in the whole c 
uncivilized world, in which the people arc so hopolessi 
and. in which greater tyranny' and oppression are carriei 
ryot is allowed to live; this is a necessary concessii 
enables him to contribute to the landlord s means, 
logs is. likewise, partially secured to him by out la 
other respects, ho is not much better off than the .< 
which he ploughs hia field. His food is of the sin 
doth jug of the scantiest, character; his life from the (in 
handle a spade, or direct a plough, is one of wanrina» 
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every attempt t'o'.'unaos means to betfe^l’ it s condi itou 13 feutleritil 
iutife'by the extortionate demands of the landlord, who, on various 
pretences, exacts from him sill be possesses; short of the bare uece.~ ■ 
snides ot life. We have only to re for to Sir (Lorge CampbellV 
Circular od the subject of illegal cesses levied by zerr. iodari • to. 
ascertain their milure ao<f number. There is scarce!y a pretence 
that can be thought of, tha* is not utilized. There is n tax on 
account of marriages in the KemimlarV family and in (he ryot's 
family; a tax on corning of age; a tax on the first boi. n ; a tax 
providing travelling expenses for the zemindar; a taxon, 
account of his law expenses and his Amlah ; arid at length aa if 
sn despair of inventing any further pretences for taxation, the 
cumbrous list closes with ^magon* or the begging tax. As rimy 
be surmised, the landlord is a bold beggar, and any surplus left 
to (he ryot, after satisfaction of the other cosset, is swooped off 


uudor the last named beading. Its incidence ts clastic, and it 


can adopt itself to the poorest circumstances so long as the smallest 
pittance can be extorted. These facta are not hidden, they are 
bn own and recorded in the archives of Government, and have 
foiraed the subject of detailed instructions to Commissioners and 
.District Officers, who have admitted their utter inability to inter- 
tere. Had Sir George Campbell remained Lieutenant -Govcn.or of 
Longa I, some reform might, have been expected ; but the evil is 
»ow acquiesced iu, and with the greatest effrontery taxes and 
cesses of the most arbitrary nature are now levied throughout 
.Bengal in an open manner on the pica, that they are justified by 
the terms of the -Permanent Settlement—a settlement by which a 
few were enriched, but which lias justly , ’.rued for us the cursor 
of the past, the present, and the yet unborn. The position of 
Government as regards this settlement is certainly difficult; but 
we should endeavour to alleviate the miseries it has caused, and 
not be purposely blind i,o them, as it would seem wo are, when 
we find men in the position of Lord Salisbury speaking' of the 
uuharassed industries of India, and the freedom of the people from 




excessive imposts and capricious exactions. v A Corvespondtni' 
0} the Englishman, (September ■!,- lo'tlK 
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«'A Typical Zemindar, Kack- 
Knob ulii'uH he the description given 
speaking of lire Beng.i 
estate, seems., almost incredible. 


■itl. Government as the' manager Ot a 

Yet such is tire gest of t 
«u<ibe, that Mr. GetMes has fouud himself forced to ns.e. in 

o o 

to, the comTfectioa of the State with, the- 
more than two months since 
Vn North Bellaf was laid before Sir 
hoard it characterized by many con 
ally able, and as really going 
have .vest; 1 ted in perennial misery i 
.Districts, Jfc was, however, been 
this has boon done, we are led to believe, 
able and thorough, it is truth fully accurate 


his report on the impending -scarcity 
Richard Temple. Wo have 
upetent to judge as bei rig remark- 
to the bottom of the causes, that, 
n most ot the Trans Gangetie 
withheld from th® public, and 
because, besides being 
and honestly severe, 
orfc. We have, however, been pui; in 
extracted from it, which have induced• 
5 oi information. The facts \\e have 
obtained are very remarkable, and we proceed to lay them before 
our readers. We shall, however, in the first place, give the pus- 
sages from Mr. Geddas’ report, which formed the basis of our in- 
nicies * Quite apart/ Mr. Glides wrote, "from the fain re of the 

crop, m travelling there'—the-property—‘ one had a 

feeling: sowntimes of dosblateness from the fewness of the people to 
met on the road, or to be seen on the maidam, The villages 
were few. The milestones' on one of the principal frontier roads 
deemed 'iltnost a mockery. AVo were so much struck with the 
scantiness of population that, in the absence of people enough to 
ask abbnt it, we began speculating to ourselves as to the cause why 
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an<i the above was the conclusion that T came to,’ These sthte- 


.-muic are sfcrougly corroborated by Mr. Muedmmell, (.}., 0 oth,r k 

Officer, who with. Mr. Geddcs formal tiro- -Commission. r m $■, $$||| 

-is incmded iu iUty-threc per0.tinnahs, and is extended 

,-,r a*,, a r... j. *.. . 4 t*% ■«•. . _ WMmii 


mev portions of five district-.-A, B., C, B, arid E, but is 

% luos<; #'•’ co, #ned to the two first. The nmnkgarnmt •' - 
amc t} i860 has been in the hands of the local Government, - 


tiio Board oi iievenub, and the Commissioner of Patna. Thu 




coHeetion of rent has been elmeted m a manner calculated to "-3 


■ 
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entail die least possible amount of trouble on die mnuagi ». 5 
officinK together with, we regret to say, the greatest amount «M ...... 

imscbiot to the tenantry. In A, B, and D, the ihihidari sysfcbn, ' '% 
lias boon followed, or, in other words, the land has boon let out 
to irresponsible' middlemen, who, in many Oases, have Specially 
contracted for a largo annual rent in consideration of their receiv¬ 


ing the sanction of the - to enhancing the rents of the subor¬ 


dinate tenants. The results have been a most wholesale enhance- 
njevd. The rent roil of the estate, which, in 1800 was Hi lakhs of 
rupees, has grown to 20 lakhs, and-the tenantry are 18 lakhs hi 
arrears, In D the increase has beer' from Rs. '27,000 to Rs. 4?,00b 
in O an even more objectionable system lias been followed out’ 
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i he p.iginruitb bus been absolutely bunded over to a, European 
resident, an indigo-planter, who receives .10 per cent, on the col¬ 
lections. How far this gentleman .is to blame for the fact, wo do 

not venture to say; but the District Officers report that iu-. 

•is in F in A, the rates of rent are from 200 to -TOO per cent, in 
excess of those current in neighbouring estates. It was to be 
hoped, that those exorbitant rentsmight becoJecfccd with, at least 
seeming moderation. Ski Mod European supervision, as it ifr 
euplnosticfdjy added, has, however, found vxoieii.ee and .illegality 
to its most convenient agents. If a tenant or a number of 
tenants in any village are in arrears, a few sturdy Rajputs, or 
jtinco a military element has been introduced into the manago- 
nn-nt, a coupie oi Mussulman SQitfrare, are quartered on the village 
xit harvest time who prohibit Lire ion ping of the crops on any 
part of the village lauds till the arfear is paid up. Thus the 
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provident ami the slothful, the indebted and the solvent, are aU 
gvpuped together ami ruined by this infamous practice. To the 
credit.of the Civilians of Behar, it is to be sl ated, that they have 
struggled hard against it. have freely used their power as Magis¬ 
trates to protect the tenantry, and have been lately thanked by 
Oovemmeni for their action. 

The absconding of the ryots has, at the same time, become 
so notorious, that the Police have been employed to register their 
■flight. During the year 1874*73, in spite of splendid harvests, 
over 5000 families have sought ivfuge from English injustice in 
the ’Jungles of the Nepalese Tcvcii. It is calculated that sheas 
5000 households thus abandoned represent a total number not 
leas til on go, 000. The tale of oppression is not yet complete. 

There is a single portion of the great — --—estate, where the 

people hold at reasonable rents—a fact for which they have to 
thank the considerateness of the ancestors of the minor Raja. 
Most of the estate in E district has been, or is being, devastated 
by the movements of the Kusi. To any one who has not seen, 
the ravages caused by this river Cfivaficg miles of country i.b * 
single year with a great bed of sand destructive of all vegetation, 
it is difficult to appreciate the utter ness of the ruin that some¬ 
times results. To meet this state of things, the old Hindoo 
management allowed a peculiar tenure to grow up. whereby the 
ryot paid by results, or according to the area and nature of his 
land actually cultivated. Such a tenure is naturally rather trouble¬ 
some to work and worse of all, is in the tenants' interest. The 
■European official management is at the present time consulting 
its lawyers, and selecting a few wretched tenants - to harass in the 
Civil Corals, the grand object being to break a tenure, that has 
become fixed, and cannot be enhanced. 

The question remains what, is to be done ? It is evident, that 

the...—estate has been in the bad hands for many years 

back. Js thi. to go on ? Is inexperience to replace incompetence? 
We hope not, and we knew that the Viceroy is anxious to have 
the lat© manager’s place filled by an Officer, probably a Cniiiai^ 
of large experience id. Behar. We have heard also that local 
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influence is striving hard against ,tli is opinion of" Lml"•STorthbrook, 

11yin«r J,o waste tli e tinie till, ho' ]wives India. This design':'" : V-’ 
v , ■ ™ ir> <t v 
Avilt probably fail, but e-'en if it does not, we can promise that .the’- 'T r> .yp 

management in—-will be one of the first things, that we 

shall endeavour to bring to Lord Lvttonh notice, Tf' r however, 


Sir Richard Temple wishes to act forwardly and above board, we. 
demand that the publication of Mi. Oeddes report .be the first '-i. 
movement in that direction.' 1 The Englishnum, April $, iSif, 

" Much as wo vfssh that oui'educated countrymen should hold ij§j 
such Government appointments as their intellectual acquirernetits, 
social position, or high character, entitle ahem to hold—earnest- • 
ly anxious as we are that, the Government should abide, by their o dd 


solemn dec!arations, that in the conferment of offices of honor 


'; 


and rank in the State, no invidious distinction be observed be- 
tween European and jNative subjects of tier Majestv—-prepared did’ 

as we are and must be. to agitate about this matter, so long ns our 
just claims to high appointments in the country are nor, met—w| 
most at the same tithe declare openly our conviction, that the f 

grievance of the people would be slightly removed by the simple ■ £. 
concession on the part of Government, that a few of the selected 0 
batch of Natives are-raised to positions of distinction and rank. 

^ bat is it to the people, if an isolated class of Natives hold- 
appointments in the Civil Service, or having had Jon» served m>- 
der Government were promoted to posts hitherto exclusively hold, 
by Europeans ? The people at large want bread—bread actually 1 . '■ 

famines have become a recurring evil in this country. Famines 
occur almost, every two years. There was a famine only very 
lately in Behar. There is now a famiuo in Madras and Bombay. 

What is to become of the people, if n famine were again to occur 
next year -l We say that even .if Government wore to confer a 
hundred appointments upon our educated countrymen, we cannot 
induce ourselves to believe, that the Government by such liberal 
concession towards ns have done the fluty they owe to us. We 
say that U behoves Lord Lyt.ton’c Government to set earnest 
enquiries being instituted as to tho cause of periodic famines in 
this country. The only strength of this country k its population. 
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Biil. what for the breaking out of periodic famine's in tins wmwVi 
and ever repeating cyclones ami epidemics in various parts there¬ 
of. ibis o>n: , ^po};’.dated country ip being fast denuded at ifos-popu- 
fat. oh. Steps ought, at once to be taken to arrest'the evil. The 
people die in numbers for brea k A vast number of nm popula¬ 
tion also die by epidemic and cyclone. Can nothing be done to 
arrest the evil. We trust such is not the case. 

!Sofc only cyclones, periodic famines, ami epidemics are camm¬ 
ing havoc among ohr countrymen ; the people are being mater i- 
aliv injured by numerous taxes levied upon them in the shape T 
municipal imposts ami road. cess. They are morally injured by 
mdiserimin&te licenses granted to liquor shops arid brothels, f he 
'people .are suffering injury by various processes. Let th-agrfa- 
r^fees of the people be removed, and we shall be satisfied. The 
people v ill bless Her Majesty when they are relieved of the bur- 
dens, that are sitting upon them heavily; they will resound her 
good name by echoes roverbated from all parts of the country, it 
the lowest of the low aMdug them obtain moans to keep their 
bodies and souls together, which they cannot do at present. 
They will look upon her not only as Empress of India, but also 
as Empress of their moral selves, if the incubuses now sitting 
upon their progress bv the indiscriminate grant of licenses to 
liquor shops bo removed by special ordinance. Is it too Utopean 
to dream of such events -' The IsixtiowJ/l J J dp&Y, i'cbi'tU'.vy 

28 , .tpt 

“It maybe safely premised or asserted withdt.it fear ol contradic¬ 
tion from any quarter, that the condition of the people en miiM. 
lias not In the least been improved by the newly class of zemin¬ 
dars. though most sanguinely -aimed at by our generous Orovern- 
i. out. The primary object in framing the Permanent Bet'Uement 
wns simply to seek the welfare of the poor peasantry, who wete 
hopelessly pining in poverty and wretchedness on account of the 
oppressions, violence, and extortions of: a powerful class of Jand- 
j - pus, w-ho being temporary renters had no .other object, in view 
than to wrench orb. every eowree found in then- possession. it i.s, 
therefore, established as an' undoubted fact that the country has 



received hb improvements from the bauds of the 2Gnuhil.tr* 


created by Lord Com\vnili$Y settlement. They have rendered 



equal services with their predecessors; their earner has been at? 
notorious as of those whom they have succeeded. Their position. 
under Queen Victoria, the Empress of Kindoostan, is not a jot 'Sy. 
•wore -than >f the .ones, who wore farevrelled by Lord 'Cornwallis' , /V •••; 
during rhe chartered 'ijardarslnp of the East India Companv xm- • 


(ler Ring • George JIT. of dm United Kingdom of Great Britain 
amt Ire land. . .. 'y.j^y.y., . 

i lie zemindar is only to assert for obtaining 1 from the ryots 
a jutti ,u[>;. i share iu the iucimsed profits of the land, not to-apeakc 
or the multifarious forms of oppressions reeoursed to by him for 
the d ueaccomplishment, of his purpose, which will'be narrated in 
Jetail in a separate paper for the information of His Honor tha 
LiewtcnariMlovernor • of Bengal, whose name will ever remain 
engraved in the hearts of the oppressed 40 millions of BengalW 
f,!l(ls (spooking only of Bengal), should ho condescend with a 
generous heart to save them from being devoured by the ravenous 
class created by Lord Uorawailis. 

The zemindar has to pay to Government in 1870 the same 
rent fixed and paid in, .1703; whereas the rent of the ryot has 
increased ten or sixteen nay thirty times more than what was 


ongmally settled at the time' of the Cornwallis settlement. ' 0 $* ' 


vmunenfc gets not a cowree more than- the amount. settled’'by 
Lord Cornwallis. Why and according to what principle of justice, 
tha landlords ot Bengal may claim more, science of logic and 
morality fails to .reconcile the anomaly” Bab$ Ifurro Pnmul 
{.’hatterjepx Obm vaMfjud on Moil Law, p. & 

“ As a concomitant of the sterling inequality between the 
contributions of Bengal and Bombay to the central treasury, 
theiv is in Bengal a still, more painful contrast with that Pre&u 
demw itself. There wo see that, notw |th«tand.i«g the vexy moder¬ 
ate, not to say m:iidetp -c. fiscal burden' borne by that Presi 
deficy, the masses of id A people; the tillers of theVnl.arc. ** a 
whole/sunk if. moat degrading and hopeless poverty.’ MarL,L 


II oq§'s Boynha y H ' < trexsro n. 


m 



“•The French "Revolution was tho result of hunger. The 
political causes which rendered the fair bind of France muih e to 
feef] its children, are worth any amount, of study ; but the great 
fact, which the rulers of India ought to consider with all the 
earnestness that is in them, is. that Revolution which marks 
ere of the great epochs of European history, was above all things 
a wild and desperate uprising of a hungry people against its 
masters. The then rulers of France were not the men, who were 
primarily responsible for the miseries of the nation. They h’fld 
succeeded to a France, which a long process of mis-gevfemuient 
had turned into a wilderness of human beings become raven,obs ; 
they represented the power that bad wrough t the evil, and they 
alone could be held responsible. They were thus In the wretched 
condition of being made responsible for deep-seated national 
diseases and calamities, which they were utterly unable to cure ; 
which Nature alone could cure by the most violent of fill social 
remedies , Ivy the death and destruction of the w hole established 
system of things, and the creation of a new social and political 
Order; by the death-birth of a whole people. 

‘ Two causes,’says M. Tame, in the February Number of 
. the Contemporary Revitnv, ‘ excite and maintain the uni venial 
disturbance. The first, the permanent dearth prolonged during 
ten years, which, aggravated by the very violence it provokes, is 
about to exaggerate all popular passions into madness, and to 
ehimge into convulsive staggering the whole march of the Revolu¬ 
tion, 

When a river is flowing on a level with its banks,, a slight 
fresher will produce a flood. So is it with the poverty of the 
eighteenth century. The common people, who hod it hard to 
Jive when bread is cheap, feel themselves about to die when it 
becomes dear. Under the pressure of anguish animal instinct 
revolts, and the general obedience, which constitutes public peace,- 
depends upon a degree more or lew of dryness or damp, heat or 
-id ’ 

And so when the opportunity came, all France rose in the 
memorable Revolt of Hunger. After giving a heart-rending 


. 
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i'^cviplion of t hestate of starvat ion, in wVtju’h the mill til pdfe- as 
.famished Tor ymr?.-ifc. Taine qWei'vos . v 

' Untfer Jjous X’TV’. and *.ous W. hunger jjpd 
had been oven ruort severely feifc; b(it riots rudely and promptly Z 
repressed had only occasioned partial a nd .Inuisi' at, 

Some inters were hanged, others sent ; - the- y id levs; on 


SwrwrLr- v,,,- ml. .. .mmm i .... i 4 ..p*.......... .i. _._ _ 

. 1 ' 

urti^aji, lha peasant, thoroughly coitvin.eed v: f hi« euputeiie^ ,V - jT$j 


. " ' '. ' " ; 9 'i| 

XvSu rned to. his stall, or his plough, V> here ;i wall is pKvnly too 

high, not one ©von thinks of climbing over it.- Bat, here we have' ■ 

. . ' r;'xv 

the -wait everywhere cracking, and all its guardians —clergy, ucln- 

lily. middle clays, men of letters, pol ticiaus, the very Government 

itself —busy mating a- wide break in id For the first time tit 

poor, the wretched,, discern an outlet: they-dash towards ivfirst. ••.•;; y fk. 

. hidetrudiments, next en masse, and revolt is -now lyniwrmi <»s ‘ 

orm resijmtium was' 

Surely he that runs-may read a lesson for India, in the&a w-A ? < Qg 
words. 


a river is flowing on a level with .its batiks, a slight ■■• h-'k ~ 


i>rodi.)ir< a flood/ The common poop hr, wh.o find it . 

* ' 1 * * • - '"r " ^v«., pi. #1 >> ,/ 

when bread hpcheap, feel themselves about to die V "//G 


com.es dear/ No Words could move fitly describe ike /y 
conqnicm of the people throughout vast tracts' of Bririsk India, .:■/: ■ /* ■ 
and one must fcel.it time to snatch and wield the pen of tit® ■G /. / / 
abrirdst. We do not predict Revolution; we; arc now in the -Jp 
era of resignation. The walls are. too high to suggest climbing ...■• -v 


the breaches do not yet appear. And the period of’ resignation/ 

'liim Mi' iyittaaiiHHMMii : " 


wiil last bo much the longer in India than m France. ns the people! 
are more patient aiid submissive ty fate than the firry U /jiy 
1 ‘itce. But there- m$ty be a limit to resignation even in Lydiap'Z 
even in India a-day. of widespread revolt, cannot f-nf/iy by. reg.ard- 


ed i«5wni inrpUKSilvility of the tulnvg, 

‘Blow!)* conns a hungry people, as a lion creopiu^rtig-jbi 
Glares at one, who nods and winks behind a idowiy 
lire/ 


■ 

mt: 


It behoves the Government nf this oougiry to be vvtde 


/awake, and to have its.eyes above ail tilings on the b'h'•••«:* *. 
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The warning that those repented years of drought have written 
■for ns in d.araefcers so al&rmiivg, is onetlmfc, if not. fully ■ umlev-- 
K*.odtl ami acted on, may prove the prelude to the. decay of the 
umpire; The first truth that roust be fully realized is this—that 
it. i s «ot the drought that is the origiu of the evil, nor is it the 
drought on which wo must chiefly fix out* attention. It will 
avail us nothing when the next monsoon fails, that we can tell 
the iiuilibei' of sunspots in every yeai ot the last hall century, 
jt would oven be a small advantage, could our philosophers dnab!« 
o ;io predict with certainty the very year in which drought in 
likely - n occur. The construction of railways ami canals is among 
' f.lie best immediate means we have of alleviating the symptoms 
of i}io (iisc.a%a, but they are empiric remedies, which, we fear, do 

go deep enough. The real evil we have to grapple with, is 
the widespread and helpless poverty of the masses; and we doubt 
even if railways and irrigation, however helpful they may be to 
a tiiriving people, whatever wealth they may bring to particular 

■ hijv,! ricts and particular classes, will go fin* towards delivering fts 
front the million-tnoutired monster—hunger. 1 lie causes ol the 
poverty of the masses under our rule are too deep-seated to ho 
reached by railways tn canals. 

The fact of that poverty is unmistakable. The river is on a 
Itvcl with its banks, and a freshet means a flood, "he people 
and it hard to live when bread is cheap ; when a single crop 

■ f { ,i^ ; 0 .d prices rise, they die. At this moment they are dying in 
the very granaries of India, because there was a partial fa-lure of 
:he. mins last year The account we have recently had from dif- 
f -umt parity of Oude and the ;North West are of really terrible 
significance, when we think that only one cron, and in such a 
country, ha-been deficient; A wellkuuvn missionary writing iu 
tmr columns yesterday of what bo had just 'seen in his district, 
s;u , I do nut write of hunger or pinching want; those are so 
common; dial 1 pass thorn by; but I write of hi own right elarva- 
tMC. in ali iU ghastly ..wviulness. I write of human beings—men, 
■,.on.en (chiefly old), and children, unable to articulate, shrivelled 

•on , dead and dying of dreadful starvation, Tom the inability 


of procuring a srhaJl supply of even the bait&j| necessities of life.’ 
And this is the condition to which u single season's par Hal 
drought in a country naturally rich, with railroads, rivers, Ofttifte. 


and a growing export trade, reduces the people, lr is remark! >1 


bv some, as if there were consolati on in the"tact, that the w.anb 
and high prices are not due altogether to the drought/ but to to■■ 
I'l 'ge exports, that went out last year to the taurine tracts O' k>tn: - 
rtiern India. But does this very fact, not show, that our railways 
and other means of distribution are not radical remedies for the 


evil with which we have to cope ? Wealth must have flowed 


into those grain-pio<hieing districts last year, while the. vast, ex¬ 
ports were going oil j hut it did not reach the pockets oi the 
hungry class* s. The grain-dealer and the money lender may 
grow fat, hut the cultivator and labourer slid feel themselves 
about to die,' when a single crop is deficient and prices bog.n to 
rise. And this is not- the exdent of the evil. It is bad enough 
that during a season of high prices, the multitude starves ; but 
the alarming fact is, that there is such ;• lack of recuperate : 
energy among them. We have before us iho example oi JhauH 
which we noticed prominently the other day, where nearly a 
decade has passed without, lifting the people out of the depth 
into which the famine of 1868-69 plunged tiiein And sme t>y 
#ide with this we have the other singular fact, that the effete of 
that famine have long since passed away in neighbouring villages' 
where the conditions were precisely similar- -Save l hat they belong¬ 


ed to Seimliah and not to us...Now there is some reasou to fear 


that as it has been m Jhansi, so it may be in Oude. From t 
to time, even before this scarcity arose, we have heard omi, ms 
warnings of growing discontent with our rule in that 1 province. 
And men who know the people well, tell ns that it is ho;, dis¬ 


loyalty, liui anything akin to it, that is working among ■ in. 
They admit i hat the Uorersmicnv is good and just, an 1 does imi -b 
to make their dot happy under it. But they say that somehow or 
other one effect uf our rule has been, dhat now-a-dnys Bey cue ,py. 
cfet enough to &t-l. Is our Goveimmmt sure that it nods and winks 
in a seli’-couipUvCeut doze, ill* i'v is not slowly rising to .ujcom 


i- tluu most uisuthd.dr df !.!! ' tifnus tots-h hungry pe^jple/’ Thi 
Ft lend of India and March S, lS?'d. 

The zemindars them*' Ives admit. t hat the rvotS ft re very poor, 
(it-: id 11 if; f<) 11 o winy Jin m: -- 

The public meeting held at the Town Hall on Saturday 
tUsfc was a great success. About two thousand - persons were 
ptoserfc ami theyvoat.est. enthusiasm prevailed. The elite 'ot natiy 
society were |>ro?wni . mid the resolu i ion;- wore moved and seconded 
],v the representatives of different sections of the com in unity, 
'file speeches were to the point,-sensible,. temperate, anil replete 
with facts and fig ups, the elucidation of which evukea !o.ud and 
em.husiastic cheers. The Sharif w:is in the chair ; (;h.s meeting 
lasted for about three horns. \\ r e give the'resolutions below : 

!. Proposed by JR.nj.fl Degam her Witter, V,. S, I. 

. 'Seconded by Mohamja. N'areudrh Krishna :— 

■ That in the deliberate opinion of tUw meeting the excessive 
pOv«. i tv of the mass Of. the population Is the chief can so of the 
widespread 'suffering, which results from periodical drought and 
scat city : and that it is imperatively necessary therefore, 'that tho 
growing demand upon the Indian Exchequer'for ordinary wants of 
the Stale for insurance against fund be 4iouid be provided' by 
ihdinious retrench men ts'aud economical admin is brnfibit, without 
permanently add lug to the burdens of the people- by further 
heavy taxation; 

[1—Proposed by the Hon’ble, iviistodas Pat 
Hecouded by Balm Joy kissed Mnkerjee :— 

‘Tluit it is apparent from the published statements and 
opinions of official aud other authorities that, wiihou’ any 
sacrifice of efficiency, great economy is practicable in Home 
Military flmrgca and Local Arnyv Expenditure of India, and 
that in the Opinion of this Monti g t!u principle -of joint 
pal f oorshit on which the Home Military Charges of Shis .country 
.' re -apportioned between it and England is opposed to law and 
. equity' " Th& Hindoo Fairidt, March !$, 1678. 

The other molutions- need not be quoted. The meeting was 
"OgVPir d b\ the British Indian Association. IV need hot tell our 




readers that tbes’e remiadara'air- most eioivo arable e.veephcms- td 1 It ‘ 
rule. ' - '***& 
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“The state of the mass of - the pdpuiidiuu. th .at < •" k km;-ia 
truly deplorable.” The Hindoo Patriot, h r 1:*> - V;y y 

TI-*. eon llti-m of the poof atm not be bettor described thpn . y-,^ 


M 


W 


in the words of Sisiuondi:—‘ What do we see bote ? 
grandeur but.also ail the tibu.se of production ; - every progress ot 
mi.luiitfy causing.a revolution i,u tire- means bt living; 1 iitogu- 
Ucitiff of competition that State naturally produced by contend-. 
irig interests, often more destructive then the. ravmres- <<.f wav* • , j 
wg see man reduced to be the spring of a machine more into)a-; . • - ' 

gent than himselfi human beings heaped together in unhealthy 
places., where life dues not attain half its length, where, lamiiy . j 
ties are broken, where moral Ulnets are lost ; wo see did wepkoW : 
infancy condemned to labours, which brutalize its mmd, and pro - • 

maturely waste its strength; wc see the peasant and artisan- •••• 
become day-kb.-urers, the day-labourers falling into the lovvgar . .j 
aud. most indigent, class, and thus becoming paupers: in a word, 


■wc see here - extreme wretchedness bud bight* n! degiadui/iou , 
mourufully -oountorbalan.ee and .secretly threaten tho.prosperity ^ 

and the splendour of a groat nation. 

Surprised and troubled we ask.ourself, if a science which. 


sacrifices the happiness of man to the production of wealth, which 
oporesnes vuiKo.m of creatures with labour without see 
them bread, is a true scidnc the science which, according to the V 
primitive sense of its name, ought, U> be- the rule ot a city auo .*i 
a household ? We answer no; and we utter a cry of alarm to 
warn the Indian Government of the danger,- which threatens them. 

We contend that political economy ought, to. have kr its object . 
much less the abstract production than its equitable disidmdirm. 

We maintain that all the members of .society have a right to 
work and to happiness, as it had been proclaimed ‘hat they had ^ 
a right to justice and liberty. V§> raise our voice against the . 
effects of the xeriiiminri system, aiW declare that 11 m consequon 
of it would be to transform' fields of corn. into jungle?-, to replace 


men by wild beasts. Wo attack the abuses of competition' ' ■ kg 
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*nd deplore the *mdclen min caused by the too Sequent cries of 
•ill-regulated industry. • Good persons iViLI of excellent inten¬ 
tions .caused evil, and lost the»iselves sometimes in seeking 
wjbat might '.augment- population, sometimes what might 
increase v- iith, whilst both, c ueiidered singly, are only abstrae- 
tipitfi, and ail ibstrad ion is deceptive. Tim true problem to find 
is the proportion of population and of wealth, which will secure 
most happiness to the human kind in a given space ; for the ob~ 
j,- t <>f economical science ought to be to augment the mass of 
happiness among men and to equalize the division of it; that of 
political science to ennoble the whole nation by making morality 
p«-.nitrate' every class. 

We see and shudder at the. fatal effects of the zetuindaii*, 
syMom, -which drip the ryot of all other property but that of his 
h-uids. Wo witness the progress of industry, winch fends to in¬ 
crease the inequality of «nj<»v merit among men, and recoil from 
the aspect of the hideous con vulsions of wcn ltb ill-divided. We cry 
is ) spectacle is more alarming than that which Bengal, we may say 
.India, presents in the midst of that opulence, which at first d-azzlea 
the eye. Jo the capital where the most sumptuous equipages 
■smeeed one an ther with the rapidity of lightning, bands of beg¬ 
gars despair in their eyes, sitting and rambling together, do not 
excite a mom cut a attention. 

In the face of such a state of things, at a period when .suffer-' 
ing humanity has the soost need, that the zemind.nr? system, which 
la the cause of all these - calamities, should be exposed fully, and. 
the popular language should be told fearlesslv. What, what 1 is 
aemindarisystem then every tiling ? Are men absolutely nothing? 
If takes away from us b-pe, liberty, hit oily-affect ion, and every-' 

' fixing else dear to us. Our rulers absorbed by the love of the 
iSenhndari system, which they have created, neglect the creation 
of God, man, the object and cud of all science; they being 
abr.vrbed in the interests of the zemindars, forgot our celestial- 
origin and our immortal tendencies. We see here most 
striking contracts of extreme luxury or; the one hand, arid 
extreme poverty on the other. The fields ditided among a 
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fow hundred ,'rr^at. prop riellurs. will .soon bo tWtiiod • to become 
an tMijuipuljitod ami the wind will there pass over j4ivg|0 

aud wild animal a, that take shelter ra thorn 

The above lines may appear esaggorafeil to our readers, bar, 
we humbly request them to think seriously u' the dreadful eoiisO 
queuces of the Orissa famine of I860. iWe. also- request them to 
dra-w a; picture in their own minds of what- has.- been, and wm®i 
have been the eoasequences of the Madras famine yf 1877, it w$v. 
noble and humane Government had not come forward to save the 
millions fo in starvation. 

In fact, <.!1 workingmen, all those, who by the elabouT of 
their hands create the wealth which is spread throughout society 
have ceased to have any direct right or Interest in the different 
works, which -flourish through their means. They are bound to 
them otdy by daily wages, by a contract, which they and their 
masters renew almost every year. Their own prudence and good 
conduct are no longer a security to them ; their condition is its. 
coming precarious and dependent, and' it is no. longer in ‘ium 
corn keeping. At the same time they have burnt led into a state 
of continued warfare either among themadves os with their 
masters, to fix the rate of wages aud rents; want is continually 
pressing on them, they umler-bid and over-bid one another in the ‘ > 
price of their labour, and in the vents of the lands; the .competi¬ 
tion mins them, and forces them to be -contout with what is abac- . : ■ 

intely necessary for daily subsistence, 

All the immoral consequences of increased indigence have foi- •”fi¬ 
le wed this development of social wealth, which has only augmented 
the inequality of its distribution. In those places where the eye 
is inoat struck with the opulence of a few, the number of crimes 
against property particularly has increased in an alarming- manner, 

In short the struggle among the poor always offering the most work 
for the lowest, possible wages, has obliged them to do vole their children $ 


from their earliest age fo labour in the production of more and 
more of that wealth, out of which they are allowed wages scarcely 


sufficient for life. Disease and infirmity from their childhood 


attack these feeble labourers; they grow with them aou carry 
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them o.ff, or if they languish longer, it -is to ”bmam in Wmidfodd 
wiily ii ehiirgd on public charity, for they havy .no- longer strength 
1-ftiun thci.r livelihood. Why, then, has hud tho right to 'take 
from ull those bcing-a, who have Juiown nothiug’of 1 v fo buf iia 
sufferings, that, portion of happiness which » God of gywxlm-ss has 
destined for every creature, as the condition of ii*. .;vool-ion ; who 
iftipfH rest -re it to theta? Who had tin* right- to deprive them of 
t-ho joys of chilli hood, of free exercise ami repose. of the; nun and 
.iiir, all iiftofiftsary to the development, of their bodies, of the MghL 
of nature, of hope, of g-atitiidp, of all the a Sections more necessary 
6‘ill for the health of the soul? Who had the right lo moke? this 

;'V Y v’; • i * - 1 7' : ;«V ‘fy ! f ’‘ ’ 

saorificv o'f-children, more dreadful oven than that whiub crimsoned 
the altars of Moloch ? For tutdlligence mid virtue, those sparks 
of (he divinity, arc here extinguished before the body. 

It has been thought that these frightful evils might bo 
.’remedied by generous cfifojts after popular mst ruction, by-..ex ten d¬ 
ing. to all classes the benefit of education ; but these efforts, praise 
worthy, no doubt, are often ill-directed, and always powerless, ft 
is doing little to leach the children nf the people to read and wiifce, 
if they have not the energy to - wish for knowledge, nor the wisdom 
to those, nor, above all, the leisure t» reflect bn it, and to profit 
by It; it is doing little to ins trim It them in trades, to give them 
-'sonu' general ideas of the laws of nature, for it is only indkiug 
them into mere productive machines, and increasing their power 
3D’ that, contest, in which they are nil engaged, to under-bid one 
another iu the;price they receive for their labour. It is even doing 
t.o teach them some of the doetriucs of religion, and soroe.'of 
fts fradepts, t# speak to them of a God of goodness, of u lore 
which, unites all created beings, of the duties..which the desire- 
to Approach the iJeity and to form ourselves on His image 
'imposes! on up, if,at the same'time, we place under Umir oves no¬ 
thing but putb ring’s ?md acts of harshness,' if-they- ff.t.bprs : and 
employer the first representatives of God upon earth.' whom, they 

(yrji* ’ ' ; > V - ' ; f ‘ '■/ ' * / ■ 

bairn to know, never appear, to them but -os covetous and tbrcuteu* 
i»fr s -vigilant to deprive thereof ail their pleasures, pitiless fothe 
Cuilf j i:EgB whi. h uftderpnbWi their health, Thfe education oi life 


!aye cold on them. and it is more powerful Ilian that of their 
teachers; it destroy* in them all veneration, all aflbetioiij- 
all gratitude; it breaks the springs' of their souls,'and leaves thorn 
nothing, but sensuality and sol fi si mesa 

What an account to render -to the Deity by those, who require 
only animated machines to produce wealth ! What pa account of 
so many intelligent souls ereated for virtue, whom these men have 
by their lovo of' wealth driven into inevitable degradation ! K♦ cry 
nation has need of internal peace, of confidence, of love among 
fellow-citizens, but how shall this peace be maintained, if the 
production of wealth is ba^ed on an opposition of interests in each 
against all. A universal contest baa' boon established ftffioiic* all 
classes, and in every class• every one is forced to contend Lor the 
enjoyments of existence, for its necessaries, for life itself. Surely- 
there is room to admire human nature. when even in such an order 
of things, there is still found m every class, among the poor 
especially, so much charity, so much sympathy. ISui the peace, 
the security of society, how their safeguards, have been taken 
a,way! And if society is free, if mou are told that for the well- 
heing of all, not for the few only, is society organized, what a 
sti'ungfe forgetfulness of its object is shown, when the health, the 
.pleasuresthe hopes, the security, the intellect, even the imnicrfaJ 
life of th-' greatest part of its members, are sacrificed to the pro-* 
dm iron weahh? It is the people, the sovereign people, who 
ar* despoiled • : • ! Dtat gives, not to sovereignty only, but to life 
By reserving to themselves the exercise of will, choice, 
and ..nteUigsRco, the zemindars refuse it to their ryots and servant*, 
thc^ ask ivoiu. i,hem, only the employment of their muscular 
ptre.igtlj • th. y .lower them as much as they can to the'rank of 
1L>; ' 1 >" aiw .ys a grievous thing to put in competition the 

ml. res,, th .**, who have only their hands : the first to secure to 
the profits, stability, a safe futurity, drive tho second into 
a state continually becoming more precarious, and according to tin, 
fhiios am! according to the measure of their power, they reduce thorn 
toidavei v, to serfage, 1.0 the condition of day-labourers and servants. 
Ihe time will come at ia-d, when they will endeavour throng!) 

H 
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.economy to make them disappear altogether. This degradation 
of the human species is a great national misfortune, for 
increase of wealth can compensate. 

The innumerable illegal cesses to support the ui 
the zero in dais, the carelessness and often the extravagance 
great proprietors, the cupidity of the middJem 
are often four or five between, the lord and the neasam,, 
universal competition thus established among 
■prised Bengal, the richest province iu India, 01 ail peace, or au 
security, of all civilization. The Bengal peasant oaimot descend 



. lower than m is. 

Almost all the embarrassment which society at this day 
experiences, proceeds from the fact, that the three interests (those 
of zemindar, ryot, and labourer) instead of being united, are 
struggling against each other. Thence it comes that the equilib’i* 
rim between production and consumption is disturbed. The soil is 
never bettor cultivated than when these three capacities are united, 
and when the same man is at once landowner, ryot, and labourer j 
social order is also sufficiently secured, when the same man 
labours on his own account and not for a master ; but the social 
order is in danger when the greatest part of agricultural labour is 
performed by half-starved tenants-at-wiU and day-labourers. 
1’he precarious and unhappy state of so large a portion of the 
population, their open hostility against the landlords, and 
their want of interest in the work they perform, ought to lead 
our rulers, by every means in their power, to root out the 
system, which is the source of these calamities. The zemiedari 
system which reduces the ryots to .almost indigence—a, system 
which created for some power unbounded, and for others absolute 
dependence—a system whose tendency is in opposition to the go¬ 
verning idea and passion of the age, equality—must be uprooted 
from the country. When we cast our eyes on the princely man¬ 
sions of the great zemindars on the one hand, and on t he wretched 
Buis of half-starved ryots and labourers on the other, we cannot 
refrain from crying out “ down, with the zemindan system,” that 
cause of this great unequality. 
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The exorbitant rate of laud-rent exacted by "''the zemindars 
from .-.the ryots; and the inevitable consequence. thereof-—the ■'(%- 
tromo poverty and wretchedness- first deprive them of even the 
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humblest comforts and pleasures, then of their hours of repose ; ; 

. ■. 

they must work for the strictest, most absolute necessaries; they 
must give every hour of the cloy for reduced wages ; the com¬ 
petition increases the land-rout and reduces the price of labour. 
They are forced in order to keep their body and soul , together to 
call upon their wives and children to assist them in their field- 
labour. The business of the wife in tbo poor man's household 
ought to be the preparation of toad, domestic arrangement, but 
especially the nursing of the children with affection, which binds 
them to their parents. But at this point of his degradation, 
there is bo housekeeping for the poor man, no domestic arrange¬ 
ments requiring neatness and care, Infants of six or eight years 
old must be required to contribute to get bread for the family by 
.labour, which destroys thoir health and brutalizes their minds. 
Such is the frightful progress of wretchedness produfebd >\y the 
competition to distribute land at enhanced rent, and to obtain 
hand-labour at the lowest price. It. has taken from the poor all 
enjoyment, all family ties, and the virtues of which, they arc the 
source, all gratitude from children to their parents. It does not, 
however; stop here; the poor man cannot live for less than his 
. master gives him ; but lie can die whenever there is a faiuro oi a 
single crop.” HumondPr Political Economy and the Philo. 
Bophy of Government, with necessary alterations , omisiidm, 
ami additions. 

“So. far, then, we have arrived at the following conclusions: 
that pauperism in India has grown with, the growth qf targe 
estates, that at the same time the ryots and the agricultural 
labourers have been reduced to a condition incompatible with the 
maintenance of physical strength, and in many cases, to the- verge 
of starvation; that the poorer classes driven into the large towns, 
living in hovels, in darkness, ignorance, and want, constitute a 
breeding ground for crime and disease; that the rents domed ' 
irom the soil have been diverted from its original purpose, and 
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• appropriated- by-’iinlividualR to tlmir owu personal gam apd ad-- 
: T: x**U& fco the great detriment of the pub jc, upon whogeihoii.ldora 

> . . ■ * > 1 L. _ ... - ,--- i-lvn h + Vi£i Ki t 



mu Xi o\s rests the burden of raising the revenue ; that the laud so 
b , . mmiopriated has been negligently cultivated, and the produce 
i’:V therefrom foils far below the standard of other cmm-t-ries.. In- a 

Kjl. * im \, the system has benefited none but zemindars : neither tire 

: >... ryots nor the Government 5 neither the merchants uor the con¬ 
sumers. Whether viewed socially, economically, commercm-lly, 

’ll 1. .... ....... 1 .Uane+.miiR 1 n t.he COUllU'V at 


■v sumers. n.nw«vi ***•'"'■'* -' , , * 

' nib rally, or politically, it has proved disastrous to the country at 
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! av «- c * These conclusions are still further conlirmed by the tact 

Sv: iut wherever the same system has been tried, it has produced 

$ aasults equally disastrous. In Republican Rome the Patricians 

■- seized the lands of the small tree-holders, and drove the dispos- 
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eessed and impoverished rural population into Borne, Here they 
bred u pauper horde requiring to be led by State grafts, an 
y. dangerous to the Commonwealth, as they ultimately proved a 
ready tool to be used by any ambitious general, as in the case of 
L;p;- ' Marius First, and then of Ccesar. Every body knows how the 
$;. . . tenants of Oude were turned into rebellious mob by its land¬ 
holders during- the ninthly. 

4 There wore no State-fed paupers in Home, till the people 

1 "J . I ... ,v Arl I ,S Si t- 1 \ ‘‘J Wl 
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' dispossessed of the land, and there was uo need for the im¬ 

portation of grain, until pasturage took the place of agriculture. 
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'fhe Patricians, while they- monopolized the land, contrive o 
,vnd:i.flc payment of thfe land-tax ;- and the very first substitute, 
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h- that was attempted to be imposed in its place, was a customs du ,y 
$ • op ail foreign goods imported into Italy, and an excise duty on all 
r?'i- : . ... r : * ^ ti.n iv',. 11 - 7 H'ih’ho-n. vaL L, 0* 2G2. 
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ho, io pvo ioie Solti m the nuuke*..' Gibi&li, voi. J). 2G2. 

Tti. tudlau Government, lowing ma-le t-he Penuonent -Set¬ 
s'" u . mi LU with tlw zMiuwiiu-s close-.! upjbr evor the mo* &**•« source 
ol-’.weuui da fertile province. It being unable to lake nwe 
them, and. at the omne time, being unnble to meet the 
m ,,. ..vp.-mil! urn. Las token recourf to Other fw* sucU ns, 
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per cent, salt duty, license tax, road cess, and public worusce^ 
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# i„ make up the k«B J.y that ill-cousulmeU set-Uomeut. A «r, 
leavj- r-isponsibility to now fallen upou it, whouevor there ,s a 
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falurc of a single crop in feeding the vast millions pauperized by 
the exactions of l he zemindars. 

.Lob i! be asked in all seriousness, it"a system, which produces 
such results as these, can be a right one? Can we say that it i'h 
credible to ouv humanity, that a very targe and important section 
of' our fcUinv-creatures should actually be kept, on the point of 
starvation while able arid willing to work for a living;? 

So much for the physical condition of the 
labourer. His mental condition is no better. It is 
to him fo 


agricultural 
vain to talk 

r making a provision for his wife ami children He 
barely manages to obtain subsistence from day to day, ami al l his 
efforts are devoted to that one object. Lfe with him is a con¬ 
stant * struggle for existence.’ To talk of educating him under 
such circumstances is absurd. He has neither the time nor the 
means for indulging m such a luxury as education, and his,chil¬ 
dren are nol jikely to beany better off than himself in this respect. 
Bad as is his condition in. the present, his future prospects are 
still worse. The next grade above him is too high for him ever 
to have a chance of reaching it. He has no ambition, because 
he has no hope. He rnnst drudge on in his own dull way to the 
dreary end, and that end is the corn-field or the workhouse. 

With the lower stratum of society in such a state of physi¬ 
cal and mental degradation, we mmd not womler at the preva¬ 
lence of crime-. Physical privation means moral degradation. 
Insufficiency of food implies a deficiency of everything, that is 
necessary to lire comfort and decency of domestic life. Can 
we expect the moral condition of those to be otherwise than, low 
whose constant- care it is to earn a bare subsistence ? Not only 
is our present land system responsible for the deterioration of 
ou- field-labourers, and in a great measure for the advance of 
pauperism ami crime, but to.it wc aro indebted for the ever-in¬ 
creasing burden of taxation. It is the ultimatum of social 
degeneracy towards-.which we have been travelling ever since the 


ejection of the reai. proprietors of the land, by the Permanent 
Settlement—by the creation of a few idle and worthless drones 
of fioeiety” The 'Veslmimtei' Memew, voi, XXXVIII. An. The 
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" Is thig then the condition to which oivilizatioict should 
reduce the most active, the most energetic part of a nation ? 
Should tlm triumph which science and art Lave attained over 
nature, Have lot its result to reduce the producers of all our 
wealth, and of all our enjoyments, to a -state in which they 
know neither enjoyment nor repose ? No: this great wound 
of the social body can be cured by: a single stroke of pen 
of Her Imperial Majesty's Secretary of State for India/’ rW 
mrf? Political Economy ami Ike Pkiloeofhy of Government 
with mixmoA'if (rti&ratio-ns. 

The Maitiwal Condition of Mm Ryots. 

"The ryot "is still as primitive a creature as he was centuries 
ago. A somewhat long mri wound round the body serve i as the 
’ ciothifig of the ryot's wife, a scantier piece of cloth extending 
IVoui the waist to the knee, and often a second hU of doth thrown 
• on. the shoulders serves for the ryot himself. The home of the 
ryot generally consults of one or two huts built on raised mud 
platforms, and always kept exceedingly clean by the women. 
Well-to-do ryots have one or two huts more. Cows are kept in 
a small cowshed, and Dktkh or the husking machine is neatly 
planted beside the huts, and is found to be constantly at work. 
Mats generally serve as beds for the ryots, the tuicto-pom being 
used only by a few of the well-to-do peasants:. A few brass 
utensils. some dhan stored in earthen jars, a plough, the bias's or 
si Ivor ornaments of the women, occasionally a spinning whom, 
and sometimes a few kids, these added to what have been mentioned 
before would form a, pretty complete invent,dry of the ryot's 
property.” h’ahu-IiommhChn adorlMU'a Peasa ntry of Bengal, p. 66. 

" The material condition of the people of Midnapur is subs¬ 
tantially the same as that- of the mass of the population of Lo^er 
Bengal. The great body of the people, if they only have, thoiv 
bodily wants tolerably'well supplied, consider themselves well off 
and, care for Utile else, Their standard of comfort is. not' high. 
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A mn.) hut; a: few earthen pots, a, cloth to. cover themselves whb, , ■> , 
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a nieaJ of rice with occasional vegetables-antl fish, ami above all, a 
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hookah, -are sufficient to epniput the peasant efts tea, Aa ol-duiary 
husbandman usually wears a'waist cloth (dhuti) and a small so.;u t 
over the shoulders (gtimchd) but of coarser staff than that wym 
by the shop-keeper. An average cultivator lives in a straw-thatch ■ 
ed mud or mat hut ; his furniture is of the most primitive sort, 
and consists simply of a box and a basket or two, a rough mat, a 
few earthen pots for cooking, and one or two metal cups. The 
cultivators cat rice and pulses of a coarser kind, and fewci vege¬ 
tables, fish, and sweatmeats.” Dr, IIwater s Bi aiutk'(U Ac-, 
euivtd of Bengal, vo\. III., p. 7$. 

« Hughli. An average husbandman wears a dhuti of smaller 
dimensions and coarser material, and a small ch^Jfldev cotxv e\ fed 
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into a head dress and worn as turban when he is at work m the 


ai w oik in ui'j . .. 

fields. The dwelling of an ordinary husbandman is much small- V 


er and less substantial (than that, of a shop-keeper) being com¬ 
posed simply of mud, straw, and bamboos. It usually consists of 
two or three rooms. The general cost of such a dwelling is about, 
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£ 2 ; although the houses of fcho more prosperous classed hus¬ 
bandmen sometimes costas much as .2 15 and up wauls. She 
furniture, if ao it may be called, of an average peasant consists of ; ■ 

A few brass and earthen-ware vessels, a stool or. two, and a lew 
mats tor sleeping on. Some of the richer lmsUudmeu also 
possess «, large strong box, in which they keep their cloths and 
whatever valuables they possess, such as, their wives' ornaraetits, 
rent-receipts, &e. The food of an ordinary peasant consists 
simply of rice and a curry made of vegetables with occasionally 
■ a little fish.” Ibid,, g.'>"16. 

11 Burdwau. The dress of an average husbandman consists 
simply of a coarse dhuti anti a scarf fgamcha) thrown ever the 
shoulders, and also sometimes worn as a turban when working in 
, the fields. The building materials used in most cultivators’ 

1 houses consist simply of bamboos, straw, and mud. Ihe fiuni- 
tn-I; found in the house of an ordinary peasant consists of a mat, 
wooden box, blankeb looking-glass, stone-plate, a low brass axid 
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oat'then-ware ves.seIs, hoohih, and his implements of- husbandry/' 
Ibid., vol. IV,, p. 68. 

24 Pergunnahs. The cultivator's hat is even more primi¬ 
tive (than that of a shop-keeper) and consists merely of bamboo 

, _ ■ 

.fuel thatching grass or goUpatta leaves .with mud walls. The 

I Revenue Surveyor states ‘ These huts have no windows or aper¬ 
ture's of any kind beyond the door-way, the Only, ventilation being 
; through the small space between the thatch and the top of the 
. wall, which stoves the purpose of a chimney, Mo whitewash . 

, yvil.hiu ; on the contrary, the blacker they become with the 

^ smoke the more comfortable they are considered. The outsides 

HHrasMSh •••': 11 , . * 

f•: are. washed by the females of .the family with a mixture of cow- 
dung fend mud. which, when dry, gives them a somewhat cleanly 
djf^eanancr. The furniture in the hut of an average peasant 
,■*.<?■ seldom consists of move than a common wooden chest, and a few 

l/ r ,il'i *| i i _j! , j ■■ *■ j • ** _ 

f. • brass plates, cups, &c. The whole family sleep on the earthen 
y^h:\ ' Boor”* IhilL, vo 1. I., p. 127. 

r '' i Dacca. ,The dress of an average cultivator is of a much 
cheaper description, and consists of (I) a waist baud (Skuti) t 
e 1 1hci: ci>mitiy rn'ade or of coarse English manufacture from six 
‘■01 . ' fp hi he feet in length, but seldom reaching below the Unco ; (2) u. 
Itandkerchief or napkin-; {:») a thick cotton sheet (g>.'laph) folded 
double, and used in winter: The females’ dress consists of *a 
thick country made sari, As ornaments they wear an inferior 
• description of nose-ring (%utk) and anlc|ets (khanc). Hindoo 
females of this class wear shell bracelets (, anjtjlia )Mahomedaa 
women prefer lac-bracelets (ch-uri). The children generally go 
about naked till their ninth or tenth year. Sometimes but not 
••y i! they weeu-a very small waist cloth. As in the case of 

|,f ; ; shop-keepers, the women generally do their own washing. The 
7 ^ : M-b-i^t-cov%ii|g-'in winter is a rpull, stuffed with 'rags (hasniim) 

, com posed uf old cloths and rejected household rags. Tt i# pre¬ 
served with groat care, and is neyer washed. , 

Tlic dwelling‘of. an average, cultivator generally consists of 
. four huts built one on each vide of tlic yard ; (1) the Barraghv.r 
"'•'v 01 principal apartment hv here the household, work is performed-. 
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during the day, and where'the head of the family sleeps .ft night | 
(2) the RasMdyhur or coot house ; ($} the storehouse, , 

and where the other members of the family sle,,, night; and 
(4) the -dfienkisctla orsUed in which the ric$j|f husked. Each of 
these houses or apartments is made tpaerirc two or more pur 
pOj^s, according as occasion arises, ^oem is no fixed rule regu; • 
lating the number of houses inw cultivator's homesUnxd. Tt/is 
not unusual to find less than p our houses, and it occasionally 
happens that a. single apoyhienfc serves fin’ a steeping room, a 
store-house, and also f 0l - booking purposes, There are no pro- 
pcrly constructed $ter and inner apartments in tho dwelling, of »■] 
peasant. The siting place for the nudes of the kindly, ami 
•where frxendsjjid visitors are received, is either a shady space in 
the open yaij, or in the verandah of the principal apartment. 
Besides tfe four houses which form his dwelling, a prosperous agri- 
c-uituist has generally two sheds, in one of which the cattle ;.uo 
Jept at night, and in the other during the day.” Ibid., vol. V./ 
p. 76. ,b 

Furreedpur. An ordiuary husbandman, lias no 'fnjtuturo- : 
beyond a few mats for sitting or sleeping mi." Ibid , p, vJ95. 

“ Maimeusingh. An average husbandman's homestead con¬ 
sists of two or three huts furnished with a few- brass of bell • 
metal pots nud plates, and some coarse mats for sitting or sleep ¬ 
ing upon. Occasionally he has also a cifcf?t for keeping 1;is 
cloths in.” Ibid., p. 410, 
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The Three V-Uagc#. 

I solemnly declare, that tlu-t fotlowing pages are tho result- 
of what I have myself seen and heard from, the very ryots, who 
were the victims of the v.emiudari rapacity. The account of a 
very few cases only has been obtained from other reliable sonre,-*. 

Wb promised our renders to tiy our best to convey to them 
the idea of the extreme poverty of the Bengal ryot. Here it 
will be our painful duty to eonviy it in the best wav we ohil. 

There are three villages h the district of Hugjbdi, the names 
of which let us siipposo to ne V, N, and Y. They were one of 

' • - ; «•' v ■' v" 1 '-'-ii . m - .-H5| 
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who' enhanced ilie rents <if' tlierfyofea in 


,: t iio 

the year |*Jt H out „ii* [y*.'t;>iG& in 1854 to A, a. 

'htofhssi! zcimmri 1 ’- soon as it earne-into his possession, ho 
[n;ado serious attenijfe enhance the rents of the ryots, He 

: Y .began to measure the huute, but to Iris great surprisse almost 
v v: every beeglra turned sevenDJ? 11 or eighteen cottahs instead of 
Lwetity. Consequently lie \vus°l'hged to atop the measurement, 

; and to give up his thoughts of indH tS ‘ n S' the rents of the rjbts. 

Another reason for his so doing was, t'&t they grey? very diseon- 
•• tented, and loudly complained of his oomMc. their rents having 
been already screwed up to the highest pitch^y his predecessor 
. only a few years before. But Somehow or other h* pocket was 
ba filled up: He determined to xnake up the hpoase of rent 
by illegal desses. In addition to the most of the ills'll cesses of 
•y which we have said before, he exacted new ones .trombus ryots, 

: jjUoh sis., milk cess or what was paid by them for defray i if, the 
;/expenses of milk lor his son, and Gwubm'shik or what was riiih 
'• -yearly h> his spiritual guide. But of all cesses there was one', 

’ .which pressed heavily upon them. It was the mathol, which 
amounted to 240 rupees, and which was exacted annually from, 
.'••‘the .three' villages, 80 from each-. Those who- knew him well con¬ 
cur in saying, that if any complaint was made to him, he was 
sure to ruin one party or the other by exacting' very heavy fines. 
Thai, lie was guVJod in his judgment by no other principle than, 
that of filling his pockets, will appear from the following 
example - A ryot M fell iii love with a woman of bad character, 
yjid borrowed' a sum of, hundred ami fifty rupees from her in pri¬ 
vate. After a few years a quarrel regarding it broke out between 
there. Sim insisted Upon him to pay her money 
• .ytrait ned circumstances, and evaded the payment, 
of IT. in order to dak a our something from her, went to her sine, 
and persuaded her to punish. lover by bringing in a complaint 
to (he zemiudar. hy assuring h“ r that his influence over him was 
pure to enable her to recover i«er money. Thus M was put to 
great danger, and.knew not v. hut »o do. A t last he thoughr that 
he was uunble to clear his debts, as well as to satisfy his zemindar. 








so ho determined to bribe him oft to his; side, and bpyh up the uuso... . 
altogether. He, accompanied by^evoral others who bucked binp,. 
'.vent to bis house, inet with h*m in private, implored him U» ex¬ 
tricate him from his danger, and at last, paid him twenty-five . 


rupees, Tlhe xymiiulnr promised to protect him, held his.Cut* 
cherry the day after, and summoned both the parties to appear 


before, him. After a few minutes, the plaintiff was told to bring 
a suit against tlm:defendant in a Court of Justice. 1 It is needles.-* : , . 
to toil onr renders, that he at first took something from her also. 

Tlius having made up the increase, of rent by illegal cesses ! hfd .m*, 
heavy fines, A reigned over bis ryots ter- tire r ear?, ami died in th.o 
year 1850 leaving his only son T oi five os* six year- old. On \hb* 


death the li.uumgomont of his estates fell into the hands h "in. 

B. This imm—a terrible man—did not endeavour to. mortaum 
the rent, knowing well that it wtmld go to the pockets of bis 
master, Who was, of course, a mere puppet in his bauds. • do m e- ; . ■ 
and then made tours through the estates, hold has cpyrvtCnb 
ftuto!retry here and there, and exacted heavy hues from lno ivd s. 
on. slight pretexts. They literally trembled nr his name. It . us :•'• ... 
impossible tp present before our readers the minute details ot Urs. 
oppressions. We leave it to them to judge of his conduct froru 
the fact, that he v/ns thrice sentenced td: rigorous .imprison- 
mints varying from six mouths to three years. Ho was 
sentenced to three years' rigorous imprisonment for com- 
mitt mg a very serious ufieuco. Wo w ill give an fjc.'implti @ 
what slight prelsth he exacts*., lines iron, the ryots. * tnco ho, . 
accompanied by of her Amlohs, paid a visit to U. So -long as be. 
remained there, the ryots supplied him with all. the luxuries of; 
his table. The.Tykes or peons were ordered to supply him will) 
milk them. One rnorping a f yke got milk tor his master 

fro& all the ryots except one K, who had 'cows. He came with 
a pot. iu his hand to o-et milk, but found no one in the house <>( 

K. except bis wife, a girl of eleven.; or twelve yearn obi -C 
was engaged in his bold-work ) his mother wont to ino was hey*.. 
jiianb-) house. The Pyko asked fu.r milk, but xv body answered, 

K'swife being too young to speak with him. Ho went, away ano 
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l ^ ..jtald hi* master, ' that all had given milk except ope K. 
^ immediately two Purwans were ordered to drag him to the Cut-- 
cherry. They wentstraight forward to his house, and .enquired 
t ei'him. but were told that ho was ploughing liis laud in such a 
- plixce. They went there ami', dragged him with, an occasional 
JC-push to their master. The plough and the hiillocks were left in 
;; 1 the field. Seeing K the rage of the man. of dignity knew no 
bounds. Kt'began to reproach him in the most obscene language. 
' , i The poor fellow trembling, with his (jcmtcka (scarf) thrown round 
"J.ife neck, and with folded hands, addressed him thus : “ Incarnation 
' ^ ) of jvtsti.ce 1 First hear me, if 1 have committed any offence, punish 
■me.’"* The Do wan stopped him and said: “If you again speak, 
yon will be fined twenty-five rupees.” He stopped. After a few 
hiififffes. he fhmd him five rupees, ami told him to go away after 
•paying the sum, K said : “ lucarnalnon of justice ! 1 have been 
dragged here from the field ; here how shall I got money. Kindly 
allow me in bring it from homo.” The Pewari said : “I won't 
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.hear you, first pay the money, and. then go away.” He was thus 
''!put to great difficulty.. Consequent ly he was detained there till 


12 O'clock a/m., when he succeeded in inducing the Gotuastah to 
somd as his security. The poor fellow with tears in his eyes 
directly on mo home, and then to the village headman, to whom 
- he described his tale of misery. Shortly afterwards, he, accom¬ 
panied by the headman, went to the Cut cherry. The headman 
! gafter mui'h soueiiatirm proved his innocence, and iudneed the 
•-mail ol dignity to kindly accept two rupees. Here bo it suffici¬ 
ent to state, that all the illegal cesses were paid without any 
d o.i‘position whatever. No one dared resist his demands however 
extravagant ami unjust they were. In an evil moment, ho com- 
nutted a serious offence, and was. sentenced to three years' figot• 
h our .imprisonment. The management of the estates then fell into 
the hands' of the Nuib 0. He also-did not endeavour to - enhance 


the rents. Here we will, give a few instances of his-oppressions. 


The ryots all along paid matkot, which amounted to 240 rupees 
jy.C> and which was exacted from the three villages, as we have said 
before. <0. however, thought, that lie was in a position to carry 
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on lvis exactions further, ho demando] l i;M’upees (nun. i.lm 

ryots of U. They formed a combination not to pay move than 
w hat was paid before* This was unbearable- on the. part of:; the- 
man of dignity, so 1m determined to punish thorn for disobiying 
liia orders. Ho pewoktlly came tbore ciooumpamcd by some. 
Darwans. Tbs two 'ryots, who led the combination, were -chosen 
to be the victims of zemiudari vengeance. Cue of them was a 
weaver and petty trader, whoso naruo was J. He had in 
}vi» house a bale of cloths to the value of about 100 rupees Thu 
jSTaib chose him to be his first victim. At. about d ,t\M. the 
Durwans were ordered to plunder Ins bale of cloths J knew 
that tho Naib was very angry upon him. but ho did not an t-iei pul'd 
bis vengeance so soon. On the approach ot the plunderers, he 
locked up the doors of his house,- and fled away, from if at of-being 
dragged to the Outcherry and soundly thrashed. Tiiey broke 
open the doors, carried the bale of cloths, and placed it belch y the 
eyes of the Naib, who.'was seated on a gudflee in the Cutclrcny. 
All the villagers were at once struck with awe. T-he Gv/m/rao-.--. 
hdskctyci was so terrified, that he closed bis poiahuloi, and went 
home. The other victim of zemiadari vengeance was H. Hs 
avas a petty grain-dealer, who carried on his trade; by means of a 
small boat called skaltee. The value of it was about fifty or sixty 
rupees. Besides this the only valuable property he had in this 
world, was his wretched hut. The plunderers pulled away (ho 
boat to a place beyond the roach ot ir Tfc is here heedless to 
tell our readers, that this horrible outrage in broad .day-light 
broke down the combination. 1 and H, however, doiermmOd' d». 
bring a criminal suit against offenders. But ti e other ryots 
re-fused to join thorn. Hmvmer the offenders seeing then victim* 
bent to punish iheuVcnnrie to their -souses, sent for. them in pi p 
vate, and induced them to. bush up (lie case. 1 my restored to 
them their cloths and boat. But «f suffered much loss, ^biny 
pieces of cloths to .the value of about thirty rupees were taken 
away from the bale by the plunderers from the highest, to . 1 iip 
lowest. But the nw.thot was not to be given up. (. a» forwards 
exacted if .in fiilh that is, 119 rupees from Um ryots- hi that year, 






a proori^B tiraf n oiii the next ycfvr lio-v/ouhl reduce it to 'a 
i o ode rat o. su i r i. 1 fu vvever h e "kept:' ii b pram be, 1i> is sfcil 1 acted 

by the Ooniaotjtit. , ■ 

A. dispute arose, regarding ilia boundary of V with another 
zemindar. T knew notliing of his estates. But hir; ag&bts knew 
everything, !. tie (Join as tali arid ili.o headmen conducted the 
Oase^ and dehnyod a pru t of the e_v pauses from their own pockets, 
vm< t lie rest from those of their master. Afterwords {hoy exac 




e rvots. 


'.the whole sum"{more than buinlrod rupees) from 

Twb ryots it aiid fj used most obscene language to each other* 
The Oomstsfcah was uofc then in the village It went to the house 
ui rhe zorni udap presented one rupee as wizar, ant! then made a 
cuniplaint/agains.t G. The case was referred to the Gornasiah ; 
who iintul both the parties, II ibvuo rupees and G five rupees, 

Ao Aggro la hi Brahm in» a follow-’vi 1 lager of the Goma$tah ? 
panic to meet with hum in his Cutclierry* The Gomastah ordered 
a ryot J through a T> yke to give him a little space in his. house 
for cooking ins food. Tire Brahmin was acquainted with almost 
ail the village iu J had a cow, which gave birth to a ealf> which 
wa^ attacked with dual disco so on that very day. So he and all 
the other members oi his family were very busy with it, J f ?t 
lathers sister was actually shedding tears sitting by the calf 3 
entreated the Brahmin saying that there was great.danger in his 
he use, that he could not .give him space that dav for cooking his 


b a no that as he was known to nil, be might cook his food ui 
the house of sontcbuoy else. The calf died on that, day. The 
Brahmin came back to the CutcFwrry, and told the Gonuvsuln 
that J had refund him space for cooking his rood. Then he was 
told to epok his Joed some where else. In the evening the lord- 
brg rode red a Dm wan first to exact from J ki$ fee, ajf then to 

diag him to thr Out-cherry. Mo carried out Ids mvlers-.exacted 

four iumas and dragged him to the Ctitefaerry. Seeing him tho 
GouKistaids rage know no bounds : ha reproached his iu the fob 
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\ our audacity is so 
a 


lev mg terms uttered in a very 

great*• that you disobey roy orders, and refuse a little spruce to 
Brahmin for cooking Ins food* Don’t you know iue ?■ i wih 




1C, A dispute regarding them arose 1 
caifte to investigate the ease. The 
M to give evidence to the effect,-t 
K’a men to hb bazar to sell his vegf 
M refused saying that he could not, 
he was forced to appear before thf 
if He gave evidence against A, he 
The Harogah asked him where ho 
The witness replied that he used 
he gained most. Tlie Darogah a 
men caught him in the way ami lor 
Vi is bazar He said no. When the 


1C. A dispute regarding them arose I 
came to investigate the case. The 
M to give evidence to the effect, t 
K’a mep to hb bazar to sell his vegf 
M refused saying that lie could not . 
he was forced to appear before thf 
if He gave evidence against' A, he 
The Harogah asked him where ho 
The witness replied that he used 
he gained most. Tlie Darogah a. 
mors caught him in the way ami lor 
Vi is bazar He said no. When the 
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make you straight vnlh shoo heatjug. &e. d tried.; to picvd 
his innocence, but bo was stopped ami tok.l to go away fitter pay-'- ; 
ing a hue of eight rupees. J promised payment on the next day, 
and went home; This sentence was like the atvike of n ouwy f: . y 
tipcfti cf. d&rt-d body. On the next day very curly in the mpniing, 

,T accompanied by his aunt went to the house of their Moliojaiin, 
told- him tlie tale of their misery, and entreated him to protect. 
them from the oppression of the (iomaslaii. He took pity upon 
them, personally came to the (kftehurry, and, after much discus¬ 
sion, induced the Gomastftb to red nee the fine to five rupees. -I 
borrowed the sum and paid it. 

mi *. 1 - -. ono belonging to A, and the other to ^ 

arose between them. The Harogah, 
case. The Naib 0 of A tutored a ryot- 

effect, that he used to be dragged by " r 
is vegetables there against Iris wilt, /’"' r 
not-' give, such false .evidence, still 
the Darogah with a threat, that 
A, he would feel the consequence. / ' 
are. ho used to sell his vegetables, 
used tp sell his vegetables wheie 
.Darogah again asked him whether fi*s 
t him t.o sell his goody in 
instigation was at an end, 
minutes .be IS' ai h ordered 
beating. They surrounded him-., . 

(Hiu coimiivurcii twaii«g umi. ■<■ ofen .M s rage knew no bounds 
lip being a very strong / * m gilded up his loins and stood firm 
challenging them to approach him, 0, who stood at a distance,, 
grew very .angry, and ciolcutly t) re v his sho.es 'against him which 
struck him on his lap. Other people eanm to the spot, and’ 

$ihjuccdt lb mu. 

T Way a typical zemindar. .As socm. as he arrived at the age 
of sormiteeu or eighteen,' he brougm, a prostitute from L Calcutta,' : 
and kept her tor a few years. Thus having killed kiiViself by . • «?•&&]( 
debauchery, ho scefuod to have forgo Lieu his position us a zeutm- . y,= 
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c!:u - . His. agonfo took advAnt&gb of his a'oin^icliery and .inaf,tan« 
t.iot^ and acquired wealth by robbing him and bis rvtits. A.J- 
thougb He inherited estates, which brought Him au annual income-- 
ot about tiiii thousand rupees, yet he soon involved himself in 
debts, which it was impossible for him to liquidate out of Ids 
income. At last he was forced to sell must of his estates. 
Among the estates sold there - was one, which consisted- of the 
three villages bf which we are now .speaking. It was sold to JJ. 
Almost a!) the ryots thought, that if lie purchased the villages, 
he would not oppress them. Before he puroha.-cd the estate, it 
had been rumoured, that it was- to be sold to Babu_.who 


was generally known as one of the most oppressive and tyranni¬ 
cal zemindars. Some of the ryeu were so terrified, that they 
requested the headmen to induce. D to purchase it. There was 
one man E, who felt it his deep interest to induce him to bo the 
.Wof the villages. He succeeded in his attempt: the estate was 
purchased. E certainly induced him, that he might exercise 
groat influence, and increase Urn rents of the ryots. So it came 
to pass. Having purchased tire estate, D left the entire manage- 
jueut of it into his'hands. After sometime K sent for all the 
headmen to bis Gutcherry and told them, that the ryots should 
'pay five hundred rupees as increase of rent, and that they should 
assist him m Ids endeavours, They replied that they had no 
tiand in the raatfor, and could give him no .definite answer. The/ 
then returned home and informed the other ryots of the intention 
of IX They vvere at once struck with his couduot. They Said that 

they h ad hoped much from Him, but that at the very bogiiming, ho 

waoted so in nob increase of rent, and that they knew not-what ho 

vvou’d do in future. Poor creatures ! You have not yet learned, 

that the zemindar is the incarnation of avarice and cupidity. 

The headmen of U were thought by all the not* of the three 

Tillages ns learned, intelligent, mid influential. The ryots of ft 

smd V frequently used to oome to consult with them, ns to wlmt 

eonrsc they should follow. After several we , S ks they oamc to the 

conclusion, that tiiey would follow the advice .of .the ryot* of U 

1 ^ 


and consent to do. whatever they might think proper. After a few 
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d'-ijs, a mooli no- of the ryots of U was' held oitr evening,'.in which 
bran? ryots wore A fe.-A* mats-of 'very coarse 'material' were;- 

sp-ead, ou which about twenty ryot* Jn binding the headman 
t >ok tneiy seats. Jl was held in open air. Two or throe' hookah* 
were moving around. .Some wore smoking, and some one wag- ■.vo 
putUng five on tobacco. After a feiv uVinu-tcs, the discussion 
regarding (Ik- increase of rent was commenced; A headmrtn thus 
addressed five srt66*in«“: “ You are all here present f the zemindiit 
.wjtttts five .but-tired rupees as increase of rent from II, N, and Y. 

He e -ya that i he profits from the estate are very small, and 'that/’ 
he oonld not k« p it unless tlu; ryots pay increased rent, what do 
yon say about it." A» soon as be stuped, n ryot, in a. somewhat 
1 ud and flngry tone, said ; *■■ YV ho will pay in ore a sod feivr. ?,■ 

'rhere is no place for keeping Hie profits of cultivation. The field 
is mu minted almost every year. The people are mubie (;o pay 
even :&*$ r lent, They are starving'; there is no straw ' 

over the roof of their house, lie nmute increased rent. If he is-' 
nnoble'to keep bis estate, why be purchased it, LH; him take 
bis lauds. I wili relinquish ul! my 1 n Is except the home- 
It is better to be a day-labonrer than to cultivate lands on 
sueiv high t mis. Let others do whatever they tike, J will never 
pay increased mil.” An old ryot then said : tf I mk one thing. 

'J'be zemindars increase the rents of tire ryots year by year: but 
do they-also-pay increased rjents -to the Company ? Ihave henyd 
that the Company revenue, of the village G is only Ifi rupees, ami 


thatits zemindar collects 500.” Some of the ryots said: f: TI 


certainly, pay increased rents to the Company : it eon Id not be, 
that the Company Humid make laws to enable them to exact 
mcieased rc ‘ lt *’* * ,nra the. ryots, and derive no profit the tri Solve'?/’ 
Tl.e headman explained lo them that the Poeeinibi! Settlement 
(Permanent Settlement) has deprived the Company of all 'increase. 
of rent lot ever;. What the v.emindan? exact from the ryots, as irt-' ; 

<?/eased rent,, gore to their own pockets. Tfcmiug this*, Home or 
Ucm expressed their surprise a Mbe enormous profits of the jtemin- 
darn. Again the conversation (umnd about ^!ih'increci?i;...m" re.nf. 
Some.of the ry ts expressed their mrprise, that.]) should treat' 
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tviem in this way. They staid : " 3'fc is no fault of hie. it w tn«s 
fault of out- m? One of tlmm mtd -. “ Hus he 'purchased ihe 
indat-i for the good of the people ? He has 'bought it; for his 
»ood. Why lie would not increase ihe rent '■ Who gives 
:oiit if he could get it ? M In this way conversation • went 
The headman explained to them, that they 
e zemindar could not increase 
many of the ryots were 
to n definite conclusion with- 
All those ivho Were present were 


w.'in 
.own 
up pr 

on for some time. 

h;id ocenpaney rights, and that th 
the rent bv legal means. However a: 
absent, so they were unable to come 
out holding- another meeting 
requested to inform the other ryots, that nothing- had been settled, 
amt that their presence was required m the nest meeting, which 
was to be hold on such a day. Then some one waktold to prepare 
tobacco for the last time, as all would soon go home. It was 
prepared. All smoked ami went home stf; about 9 £. u. 

On the fixed day, the next meeting was held at afternoon in 
a large outer apartment of a Brahmin's house. About fifty rybos 
including the headmen were present, ft was held in the 
ruontli of October 1ST3, when their minds were solely absorbed 
hs to how they could save the crops from the drought, which was 
the cause of the famine of 1871 Smoking mid c mi versa turn on 
drought am! the produce of the land beguiled about an hour. One 
«..f the ryots said; “ if God does not semi rains soon, at! the er *ps 
..v,’ill be destroyed within 10 or 15 days. This is dark kolii hcilltt 
(the fourth age of the world). All men are now sinners. The 
drought, is only to punish os for our gins. It is only -owing to the 
devotion of two or four virtuous men that the world still exists, 
Jf ifc is overturned, all our cares and anxieties are at nu end. We; 
are born only to pay the zemindar's rent and . tb«? mohajjmttV 
iPtefest/’ Another ryot asked : ■ ‘ If there be no rain, how much 
produce each beegha will yield. The time js so hard, that let the 
zeruindai-’t? rent go away, how shall we keep our body a ad soul 
together/’ Some oue replied ; “ If there be ri«» rain, all the crops 

yvill be destroyed, nothing* will be yielded. Don't think, that the 
aseuncdUr’s rent will go away, whether you live or die pi starva¬ 
tion, he will collect it sou e-how or other/’ Again one o5 them 
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said; “There is no hope of ridfi. Now we ought to take rooft* y 
rtures tor saving the crops. A few days’ delay will, at once destroy ' 
them. If the waters of 1*.—---eau be carried to the lands,.the-A; 
crops of twenty or twenty five, bebghos may bo saved,” Som-Ai;.', 
one replied; " How many |t>.-oghaa’ crops will be'stayed thereby?/ 
Home will derive benefit-, others will nut; and it is doubtful whether 
the owners of if.will give their consent to carry its water to the held 
If a donga hoi (a machine for throwing up waters) be planted in 
*•—-—much good may come out ” In this way conversation wont, 
on for about an hour. Then ;f headman thus addressed the meet- 
in"; " You are all here present; the zemindar wants five hum- ■; 
«lrcd rupees as increase of rent from U, Tsf, and Y. The.-ryots- of 
1ST and Y have consented to do what we will Lhink proper. He : . 
says that the profits from the estate are very snia.il, and that it is 
impossible for him to keep ,il, unless the ryots pay increased rout. t % 
Now .what do you say about it.” As soon ' aa- he stopped, a ryot 

said: “ We could not cancel It- A pottah. When she made. 

the jvmma hundi, she screwed up the rent,to the high teat, pitch. 
Any addition to that would kill the people. 1 can t say any more ; 
you ask the opinion of others.” Some of the ryots at once exclaim ¬ 
ed ; “ Who will willingly ruin themselves and their descen¬ 

dants by paying increased rent to the zemindar. There is no 
limit of the happiness of the people j very good, we are ready to 
pay him something, if he cuts a khu,i and makes improvements 
of the estate; that he will not do, but ho will want increased, 
rent. Whence the people will pay it,' Another ryot, said : “We 
only know with wfiat great ,difficulty' we pay the present rent.” 
Soule one su pported him by the following remarks; “ There Is 

no doubt of that. What is it, to the zemindar ? He opens his. N 
lips and.says pay me increased refit. He does not at all care, 
whence they will pay him.” One of the ryots agam said • ‘ W*fi 

thought we should be happy in DA fcalook ; how happy we. shall 
he, we are seeing at the very beginning. It, is vain to blame bun. 
Alt fault is EA. He only is trying head and heart .to iiicre-vse 
t-hcr*ht.’’ Another ryot stopped him and said ; “ What ai'e yoii 
saying ? All fault.is DA. It is his talook. II he tells hi not to 






will pay in4reagfr.il rear, f h :y arc iri want- of fb*>tl and clothing. 
With great ■ difficulty we have .induced Them to consent- to pay 150 
rupees. Kindly accept it. The zemindar is the ma bap 
(mother and father) of the ryots. It is his duty to support 
them. You-can save or kill them at your, pleasure, $sb, hhhear- 
mg him, said : “ What are you saying ! The rent of the adjacent 

places is four or five rupees per beogha. You are paying less 
than that. I don’t want 150 rupees; it is better for you not to 
pay a single pice/' In. this way conversation wont on for about 
half an hour. At last he said : “ You need not pay a single 

pice.” Thus their attempt to satisfy the zemindar with illegal 
cessea turned fruitless. They then returned home ami informed 
the other ryots what had passed between them and E. The ryots 
grew very discontented and Said r " Let him do whatever he v 
likes; we won’t pay him increased rent.” Then the famine oT 
187-i began to toll severely upon them. Almost all the ryots fell in: 
arrears; and the zemindar was forced to give up his intention Id 
increase the rent for some time. He knew that the ryots would 
nob easily pay increased rent,, and thht, as they had occupancy 
rights, ho eould not easily make-them pay it by legal means. 
He asked the opinion of several pleaders on his right of .incrbcjj-'■ 
iug the rent, but it was contrary to his expectation, Consecjueht- 
iy he w.as forced, to give up his intuition of serving -notices of 
enhancement. Ho then began to think of the means of forcing the: 
rvots- to submit to his dema ids. He easily perceived that it,■wife-' 
very difficult for him to iticrefipe the-rent of the three villages at 
once, and that in' doing so' he would hs; met with strong opposiv: 
t-ion from all the ryots, which might b?vfite him in Ids nbj :et. 

Once I> came to Y. Some of th ; ryots of IT went to proffer 
fcheiv respects to him. In course of conversation, E bold I) that 
“The ryots do not consent to pay increased rent; il it is not in 
-creased, it .would be. very difficult to manage the estate/' Hear 
mg him D said • “Trim does nor, melt-unless- it is put on fire,” 1 
that is, the ryots, will not consem. to pay increased.g . on Ira* 
they arc oppressed- They .rein-mod home and told- the other 
ryots, that such wore l>‘s Words. They 1 t urned speech less 
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{p&gli. eia-sed him ami' their lot. Aliter. some lime E pressed the iye*s 


g-jV of Y to pay increiu.a <d six annus pci beeghu. They naturally 
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resisted him anti requested the ryots of • U and N to join them, 
bat they turned a deaf ear. Still they formed a combination 
loubner themselves, and strongly opposed bum. E, in order to 
^ pnnisn tho.ru, prepared a forged bond, and brought a suit in the. 
. |?|'MnMffV .Court against one S. Ho ,thereby put him to such 
that it cost him about forty rupees to. resque bim 
ftoai his danger, and involved him in debt, although the suit wag 
withdrawn. it is needless to give here all the minute details of 
I•! the case. It is known: to almost all the ryots of the three vil- 


'> : ; r !:• 'Uges, We will here mention only one case, which was dismissed. 
. V.' The sealed but blank receipt book of the zemindar was lost. 


Ei'om the day it was lost, receipts were given to all the ryots on 
> wh ; ch there was no seal of the zemindar. To punish .one of tho 


v’ b, . leading ryots b? Y, a suit for arrears of rent was instituted, -at 

i * -i • i ii * i i i * i ii, ... 


against 


b ; ..iuni. He paid his veut and got receipt on which there was. an; 


' ' seal of the zemindar. E said that ho had not received rent from 


fc 
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, ,bira, and that he had given sealed receipts bo all the ryots. We. 

know that before the case was decided, he had taken away all the 

", 

• r ' receipts on which there was no seal of the zemindar from almost 

* ad the ryots of U, and in t.heir place, given them sealed ones. 
Three ryots of U were dragged much against their will to the 
t/ouit to give evidence to tlxe effect, that they had received scaled 
•A.;. receipts. At first the evidence of the Naib and tho (doomstali 
•• i W-:is taken. Then .a Fyke of the zemindar was called in and 
•> examined. If*'spoke the truth, and the case was dismissed, 

• The witnesses of \J wore not called ip, The Naib, Qom.-isi-.ah, 

f:;':- ami,'he witnesses, then came out of the Court. The Fyke was 

\ ’ vWy, * jii *,< H •'.*.» j,y • , f > l i 1 ». .. . ‘ j ■> ' A \ •i , ; ‘ ,, ’. 

’ ,-y '' !h-f:avened with vengeance. Tho first two looking upon the face 
.■■■', oT'erwh other, laughed and said: "We have given false evidence, 

' jiy '!, ' r, $ (+f. ^ 


hud vet lost the- case.” We have heard it from'one. of the wit- 
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jiThe loading ryots were lints mined. Still E was unable' •• 
’ to iitciTaae the rent. He then induced an iij.fi u filial Mn-boincdan 
to join 1dm for forcing the ryots of Y to pay in aroused rent, by 
ptuaming him one-fourth of it for five years. Ho a lap. pin do-a 
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)>rotttise; that he would not *hwn?f«& Hu? .-Kent el a 

of his aliy. When the ryots hom'd of (h'U e'ombf.-natn:nq : t-h&fe; -M 

.-•-,-* . v • ’ . ,r y , j|{i3r}i 

gave up all hope of protecting tvlroi r rights IVo ryots, were 
dragged to the Outcherry, mid fore ad tog'ivt; h-d^xldntis at. iuda'e^d. 
route. The news at ouee spread throughout the village, Th$. >?|N| 
leading ryots advised them to lodge a complaint to the Darogalu • *|jjf 
E and his ally: canto to the know ledge of it, and owe fully watched 
thpir movements. When they were on their way" to the ■ 1 hunalv 
they were caught and soundly beaten. They then Went to 
F&vidar, and urged him to re port the ease immediately. Xu-the ; ■ 
meantime the zemindars men• arrived there, and threatened hirsv 
if he would report the case. After a few minutes a quarrel: , 
broke out between thorn, and the Fat idar was beaten. The poor 
follow from shame did not make any noise, and hushed up every- 0* 
thing. However E, in. order to satisfy-him, bribed him 12 rupee a- 
and a horse of the value of H<. 


After a few days E and ; -the r%*M 

,.. ..WBp1 — —. ■■■;•■■•■; -£ ,ys:::-x .•/; 

Mahomedan told, them plainly, that ifth^pped to pay mafew- • Mp 

ed rent, so much the better for theni,.otherwise they should feel y yAf 

r. y ■‘V- 

the consequence of disobeying their orders. The ryots grew -. 
very alarmed and thought, that it was better tor them to pay in • 
creased rent than to bo insulted and harassed in this- way; .4 
Almost all the ryots conKented'to pay it, and potUi)^ and ka fay , ' 

IffVfts 'were interchanged. . After the polkchs had been registered, ■ ffigjjlP 


E tried to satisfy,his ally by paying him fifty rupees instead df ’ v . 
the fdu?‘fcb part of the increased rent for i.»ve yeafsi lie went .&.. A ■ o A 
step further and enhanced the rent of bis protege A AH thi$ 
enraged him SO much, that he swore to take vengeance; oven at- the 
expense of Hm own pocket. Ho -then sided with - the. ryots and-., : • 
swore, that he would never forsake them They received him 
as their leader and followed-his advice. Me advised then? to relin¬ 


quish (.heir lands, and they did So Here i t ought W he stated, that. 
five or six ryots were induced to'aide with the zemindar. Tkelty 


t -■ I •* 3 


seven or eight false civil and criminal suits were brought agatns» 
coo another, which were dismissed. About eight hundred 
rupees weie was tell away by both, the parties. .By tar the gTeafcOC 
part of the expenses of the rvote was defrayed Uv ti e ilahoTnetlan.. ,->U 
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}>#}»nir of t.lnvrj'-tsug him in his'midhkvmih'igon their behalf; E at 
i*o- up a criminal case, which proves the- utmost; depravity of 
Ji'-is rhjtrodiet. He secretly- i-tist-g <ded finn* ryots, who were on 
Mg side to out an t'.mb:u(kmsitt, which destroyed the crops of the 
vyots of many villages including Y. The poor fellows, who com¬ 
mitted this villainy, were promised remission of three years' rent 
■As reward for their- labour. A 4 a precautionary step. E, having 
made' all arrangements for cutting the embankment went 
to < -sJeutta on the day of the very night in which the villainy 
was committed. On his return from Calcutta after two. days, 
he heard, that the embankment was cut as had been secretly ar¬ 
ranged In order to punish the Mahomedan, a criinin:d charge 
of cutting the embankment. was brought against him, front 
which he narrowly escaped after a Lavish expenditure of money. 
Wo even were led to believe, that he was really guilty of it. 
Bh‘ at lust after'more thaii a year, it has been known to be a false 
charge. The four ryots did not pay vent, as they were promised 
remission of it tor three years. All of a sudden the management 
ofthe batata fell into the hands of one B, who demanded rent 
' from them. They frankly refused to pay it on the ground, that' 
they were pfrouuseti remission of it for throe years by E for cat-' 
ting the embankment. But .8 was not, a man to pay heed to any 
such promise on the part of E, so he exacted rent from them. 
However he remitted <»he interest of seven annas per annum, which 
Si charged, on-every rupee of rent in arrears. The fact is now known 
■o ■almost all thy ryots of the three villages. The Mahomedan «ow- 
couve to Uh senses, thought it useless to spend money for -the sake 
ot others. and left the ryots to take ca re of themselves. Thus they 
YVre Kdt, to the tend nr - mercies of E. Ho then took ad vantage 
Of their abject position, mid exacted from .sfx to eight annas per 
ijoeghfi as jua'ctise of rent, an I two hundred to pees as law expenses, 
dome were confined and soundly beaten. The demand was so 
'heavy that eight o' nine nous left the village. There were some; 
otlu#causes of their'leaving it Emit their tamarind trees for 

hum jug bricks, and did nut pay them a single pice. Forced labour 
was exacted from 'thuu. They were threatened with vengeance 
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■whenever they said or did anything unpleasant to their master. 

We leave it to our readers to judge of the oppressions, whieh 
forced them to leave their doar homy:-' 

Having thus ruined the ryots of Y, E fell upon those of N. ■ ■ ■■ 

A few mouths before that, he took a preliminary stop in anticipa- './Vkv, 


ti.on of opposition. He took, a headman K of 17 into his . confi ¬ 
dence: he appointed him o rte of his A ml ah 3 , knowing wall that 


'jgaiES 


Ma influence oyer the ryots of 0 and N was very great. Indeed 

one of the conditions of his appointment was that ho would 

enhance their rent. Having thus taken due care, he measured 

the lands of• The ryots Iopd ! y compluhied that his becgha 

was of fifteen oof tab s instead of tvjenfcy, and that no one was 

duly informed of the measurement. He induced its headmen top g. 

■ ■ 

come to his side,' and to assist him in enhancing the rent. K 
frequently sent for them t.o t-ho Cuteheny, and extolled them to the: . 
skies. He instigated them to pick out quarrels with other ryotSf d 
They actually boat two of thorn. The pom fellows lodged com-' : 
plaints to him, hut he turned a deaf ear He ordered his Gomask 0>j 
tali not to receive their rent, till they submitted to pav heveam-d 
rent. He threatened them to bring suits for arrears of rent .. :S 

against all, and tp eel! their houses and every thing they possess¬ 
ed. lie induced one of them to bring a false criminal charge. : .7^ 
against five ryots, paid all the law expenses from his’own pockets, 
suborned the witnesses, ami succeeded in putting them into jail 
from IS to 21 days.. It is impossible to calculate all the means, 
in which the ryots of N were oppressed and harassed, Some 
of them to avoid insult went to hjs side, and paid the increased 
rent, while other* were dragged to the Cutcherry and forced to 
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give kabulmts at increased rent In this way the rent of all the, , 
ryots except two or three head men was increased. Wonderful it 


is,, that though he has extorted htbuleiU* from them, yet lie has 
net given them pottahs. When' they go .to him for poihiks, they 
are told to pay something more as /ckurcJia. Even those head¬ 
men, who assisted him in enhancing the rent, would not belable 
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to escape from him. He has received roots from ' them,. but has 


not yet given them receipts. Home of the rye-Is and' one head- 
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mnu himself siaict that the zemindar had refused to give theifc 
./ (headmen) receipts, tit! they consent to pay increased rent. We 

' place before our readers the following list of the former as Well as 

of the enhanced rent of some 61 the ryots of N : 


V : ' 
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Karnes of Ryots. 


Former rent, 
Tin. As. P. 


Increased rent. 
Rs. As. P. 


■jy 








s... 

p . . 
<J... 
8 ... 
R ... 
B ... 
L ... 

L. . 

M. .. 
K ... 
R ... 
B... 
M.. . 
K.i, 
B... 
M... 
M .v. 


s 

12 

0 ... 

12 

If 

0 

10 

6 

0 ... 

15 

0 

0 

15 

4 

o ... 

20 

0 

0 

15 

4 

0 ... 

20 

0 

0 

5 

8 

0 ... 

8 

ll 

0 

5 

8 

0 ..... 

7 

8 

0 

19 

0 

0 ... 

25 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 ... 

15 

o 

0 

35 

■0 

0 ... 

50 

b 

0 

40 

0 

0 ... 

55 

8 

0 

58 

15 

0 ... 

72 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 ... 

2? 

0 

a 

20 

0 

0 ... 

35 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 ... 

40 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 ... 

14 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

© 

0 

18 

0 

0 ... 

27 | 

0 

0 
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Bribes were extorted -from some of the above .ryots by the 
Andahi We did not cafe to know tl e rents of the, Other ryots 
of "N assn ruing them similarly enhanced. Having thus enhanced 
the fills of V add -N, K thought of falling upon the ryots of TT. 
But about Seventy or'eighty per of the ryots of the three 
villages fell in ’firrefers, so it was very difficult for him to realize 
thohi- § had home otfter estates, for proper management 
of which he W 3 appointed B on condition, he would not in- 
tetfete with him in any way. After two or three days of his 
Arrival, he gSte strict orders to the Durban's to drag the defaulting 



Fyote.feo ’us Gujfoherry in. -any way they -could. One lyol ytp 
beaten on his refusal to go there. Teh or twelve defaulting ryots 
are always present in his Cutejicrry from, morning to 10 or 
XI p. m. We will give an example of the manner in whieji 
he realizes the arrears of rent. One morning a ryot M was drag¬ 
ged by his Durwans to his Cutcherry. B said to him : ' if on are 

in arrears of thirty rupees. Why don't you pay the rent." 

M. Sir! The lands do not yield good crops The rent, has 
been increased by onedialf. I have not willingly withheld yogr 
rent. I am in want of fqod and elothipg. The crops of the lajj.t 
year were sold by the Goroastah, yet 1 have been jn arrears,_ i 
shall pay up all the arrears as soon as I will gather the next 
harvest. 

15. I won’t hear you. First pay the rent and then go s way. 

M. Now where shall i get money. X shall pay up your 
rent very noon. 

B. I won't hear you. First pay the rent, and then go awav. 
If you can't pay the rent, why don't you relinquish your lauds 
and leave the village. Bascai! You have commenced yoking 
with me. 

M. I am dying for want of food. How shall I pav up your 
rent now. T will pay it within $ short time. 

B. If you die what is that to me. Pay up your rent and 
go away. If you don’t pay, I will detain you whole day and 
night. Givd.au atkfwyiama, (written agreement) that you shall 
pay 30 rupees on such a day. 

M, Where shall I get 30 rupees nowj 

,B. I will detain you whole day and night, if you don’t 
pay the rent. Very good, give an aihmrnama of 1.8 rupees^ 
If you again speak, you will be fined. 

M remained silent and refused to -ign the aikramar>w- 
knowing well that he would not be able to pay it. 

8_t about 3 r. st; he was forced to sign the u-ikra-m<x.>'o itf; 
Modesty does not allow me to quote here the most obscene word*), 
that are frequently usede-by tips man to the defaulting .ryots. 
''When M was about to return home, he was told by E. tb tak.o aj 
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rt’wtiya made at first, but as the time draws nearer, they conceal 
•’ tlwcoselvea. A ryot 0 refused to .go to the Outcberry on pretex t* 

f ' ' ’ * - , 1 ! • • ' 

that there was great pain in hi3 left leg, and that therefore he 
could not go there. Another ryot B concealed himsdiMn a cow¬ 
shed. The Tykes are not uuofteu sent to the field, where the 
ryots are engaged in their field-work. A ryot it wi th several others 
was digging a ditch, when a Burwau of the Gomastah went 
to him and told him to go to the Cuteberry. R said; “ J am no w 
engaged in my wprk ; 1 can’t go now.” The Our wan shid: <! I 
will drag you there,” and then caught hold of his hand. On this 
R grow very angry and threatened him thus : ** Take ph your hand* 
otherwise I will bury you in the earth.” The Dunvan from 
shame did not tel) it to the Gomastah, Another ryot with, a 

x > . R -\rt d itf e*. rkAm 111 1 f I'tvmyi ir lifidii ' 1 
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burden of straw with rice 00. his head was coming from the field 


Iwr* 




tp the kkamar (a place where rice is threshed). A Durw#n of the 
Gomastah stood in his way, and asked him : “ By whose order 

you ore carrying it from the field. First pay the rent, t.'iea 
I will allow you to carry it to the kkamar ” 

Ryot. I shall pay y.pur rent after threshing the rice. 

X)unvan. I won't hear you. C my if to the place where it was 
The ryot grew very angry and said: “ Give me the way, 
otherwise 1 will throw the burden on your head/ 

Several other ryots came to the spot and reproached the Dur* 
wan fpr standing in the way of a man with .a burden on hb head. 
Then. Vie was allowed to carry it to the He afterwards 

■ l ' borrowed money and paid the rent. After threshing the rice, he 
sold ijt to the itohajaun. 

h- In this way after various pretexts and evasions, great many 

ryote go j,o the Outcherry with a part of their rent. At first the 
Gom&steh refuses it saying: “ What shall I do with it. lou 
Xro^otiouch in arrears, y^u^yre PAiy paying this, I wont take 
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ii . You take it home/* 




Ryot, S«rl With grea& difficulty I have Jjvoughfc. even 
^this. Kindly take it. f have {no rice in my house, if 1 take if 

‘ " mi . * * -ft 


back it will be spent. Kindlv take it. 1 shall pay the whole by 

. 
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in this way stljev touch.solicitation, (he.ryot!* persuade the 
Gomastah to receive thfeir rent. Sometimes it is refused. 

I heard from him, that one day he gave sound beating; to two 
ryots of N. He always realizes the arrears of rent by illegally 
attaching and selling their crops. 

After er ecting as much as he can, the Gomastah goes to Y, 
where B> Outcberry is held, and gives him a list of the 
defaulting ryots. B then drags them to his Cutcherry, and treats 
them in the manner of which we have given an example to 
oilr readers. No one dares speak a single word to his Dunvans. 
Seeing his tr aiment of the defaulting ryots, some of the 
ryots of N left ff'und concealed tiiemSolves for some days in the 
.house of their relatives, reporting that they had left it for ever. 
The ryots of tT fell in arrears of rent, and it was thought, 
difficult for the Gomastuh to realize them. So the terrible 
Dewah B personally earne to U, and held his yiirrom 'Cutdhorry hi 
an other apartment of a, ryot’s house. The demands upon most of 
the ryots were doubled and trebled : for every rupee of rent in 
arrears, ah interest of seven annas per anon no was charged, live 
annas per beegha of land were charged for repairing a small 
embankment, which is only five or six yards in length, and which 
cost only five or six rupees, dm khuvefm, mat-hot, tolmfri, batta , 
road-cess, peon’s fees, &e. were exacted with the rent. It < r *i 
needless to tell ! our readers/that the ryots felt very great difficulty 
in meeting these exorbitant detnmuht, 

B treated the ryots in the crudest manner possible, Eight, 
or ten defaulting ryOts were always present in his Outoherry from 
morning to 10 p. m. in the night. B took his seat on a yudde'b 
ou the one side; and the ryots, some on a mat, and others on thb 
bam ground, bat all huddled together almost like statues, on the 
other. The Gomastah and. the peons Were busily engaged in 
carrying Out hia Orders. Borneo! tk.; ryots were forced to put 
their signature on an aifcr<mwma requiring them to pay, their 
rents bn a fixed day, and others were allowed to go homo always 
with a thPeat of s^i-nd boating, in case they should fail-'to keep 
their premise, 
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niruiirs of three ru p>ies. H» 

annas to the Cuteheny. B a: 

.Tin: .jiwgr fallow, with folded hands, and with iigmfejfm. thrown 
round .hss nook, stood up. 13 asked him how touch. he had brought. 
He said that he had brought one rupee and twcH'e rumms, and 
; that he ^ia-uld pay the balauee after two days. As so.ou as he 
stopped, B reproached him in the most obscene language possibte: 

! he poor fellow stood almost like a stufcue for about half an hour. 

■ and then, alter much solicitation, persuaded the Gom&stah to 

■ receive his rent.. Another defaulting ryot was detained front, 
morning to 2 p. a. Modesty does not allow me to quote here the 
most obscene words, that were used to those ryots, who delayed' 
.the'payment of their rents. 

A ryot P was dot. at home A Pyke was sent to his wife For 
pout.. She Sid I that she would pay it after two days, when her 
husband would return borne. The Pyko came back to the Cnt- 
■cbe^ry and told B what, she had said. Hearing- him B hi a very 
loud voice said : “ If he dies there, shall I no t got my rent 'd Another 
vyot entreated B to remit peadah Itfmreha (peon s fee) saving : 
‘\l have paid it several times, You are seeing that 1 am unable 
P a y. trven «»y rent. Kindly remit it this time.” Hearing 
him. B In a very loud voice satdy “You wilt not give, your father . 
will give. Is bo yonr fathers servant, that he will go to you 
every day ? Why did you not come yourself to the Cute.berry 
with your rent.' The poor fellow remained silent, and, after a 
short time, went home promising to pay the klmrclm. Our 
readers will bo able to judge of his condition from the fact, that 
he was unable to come to the On wherry with a single pice, and 
mat he came there with a letter from his Mohajaun to the effect, 
teat he was ready to lend him twelve-rupees on jute on condi- 
tidp that B would'not interfere with him about it in future. B 
wrote a letter to the Mohajauu, and the latter hint him twelve 
rupees. 

A ryot R was beaten for delaying the payment of a fine of 
lour rupees and iour annas. The complaint against him had its 
cksH ence nowhere except in the fertile brain of a headman, who 






owed him a grudge. 

-A. S. y k o actually laid Ins band upon the person of a woman, 
whose husband was not at home saying that * You have concealed 
your husband; bring him out,, otherwise I will drag you to the 
Uiitcherry.” He also used language to her, which is too gross and 
obscene to be recorded here. 

.Another ryot B from fear of being dragged to the Cutcheriy, 
shut up the door of hia. house, and concealed himself. A Pylfe 
and a Durvmn came to his house and violently knocked at the door, 
wit it then feet, and IcittcGS, till the poor fellow was obliged to 
open it and go to the Ontchorry. He was ordered to be beaten.:; 
but tho order was not carried out. 

Receipts were not given to some ryots, although they‘had 
paid their routs. A few have even been obliged to pay them 
twice, About 20 ryots of TJ pay road cess once to th$.Gt>ma*tab. 
and then to the collecting Sircar of the Government. Wonder- ' 
fu! it is that almost all. of them have been assessed at the round 
sum of one in pee per annum. The Goroa||ah collects, road, cess 
from all the ryots at the rate of G pie per rupee of rent, Once 
he was committed by the Munsiil to the Magistrate for cdjfeciing 
road cess, from the ryots even before the order of life Govern- 
ment. He very narrowly escaped. The charge cost him about 
one hundred rupees. Every body says that E lias created many • 
rent-free tenures put of rent-paying lands in Y 

B exacts, heavy fines from the ryots on slight pretexts. Wo 
will give two examples. A dispute regarding a tree mxw 
between two ryots. Both of them lodged complaint to hdm&j 
He told them to sign an aikraniama to the effect, that he who 

pay a line of twenty-five rupees On this 
that they themselves would decide their, dis¬ 
pute. The coniplaiut was withdrawn, and they were lined four 
rupees. 
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A boundMry dispute arose betvyeen two ryots 1 ! and P. 0 
made a complaint to B against P Immediately Jferwan wss 
i^ent with a tetter to drag P to the Gutclieny. I 'read it. tt wi 
Bimply an order to drag P to fris Cufcheriy. The pom- 
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ahked me what ho should rfo. 1 advised hint not to obey his 
order. On this hesaid : .“I au : t do that It is B. II I dis* 
obey his oiitV.T, T shall not be able to live here. He will ct/t the 
roof of ray hound, and drive me ft.war.” The Durwan exacted, 
one rupee aiul four annas from hp as hi3 .lee. A .headman ex*. 
one rupee from him. Another headman took one rupee 


L-.nn C. It is needless to give here the minute details. At. first 
V was fined 15 rupees. After much solicitation., the sum was re* 
dviced tc 5 rupees, which were paid without delay. 01 course 
. '1' ! flic money was borrowed from a Mnhajaun. 

,o >:. f . Now we will give some examples of serious oases. A widow 
.; 'Vit'f bad character became pregnant. Twenty-six rupees were 
Ipt exacted from her paramour by E, his agents, Faridar, Chovvkeedar, 
; and 'he headmen. He was top poor to pay the whole sum in 
cash. He was forced by. E to sign a bond of 18 rupees. Eight 


rupees paid in cash were distributed among the others according 
>;io their respective ranks. The woman died of abortion. 

Three other, widows, who became pregnant, were forced to 
|K^l"$vshU almost .pall their ornaments to meet the demands of the v,e* 
rniiiflar. Comas tab,. Ohowkeedaly and the headmen. We have 
' : S .’ -hernd of many such cases. It may safely bo said, that in. every 

'• ' 1 *'■ . y ’p' ' ■ 

yt l ' village one abortion occurs m-a year 

/umtlier man of dignity H tell in love with a woman of bad 
IS?* 5 ,, ch--'raptor: His wife naturally grew jealous of her, and induced 

l.,v husband younger brother to drive her away from the village. 
One night, he backed by three Pyles and a Durwan. plundered 
QTt;. y!j b.-r valuables, out of which was a gold necklace of the value 
of fifty rupees. She .lid not report it to the -Police knowing well 
• t-hoi, it would he-useless After a month er so, she left the village 
: Z;P • ';i,ud -vent to Calcutta., .where she is now a public prostitute. 

X) is much afraid of involving himself m litigation with the 
:$;y\ ; i nuadarK of adjacent estates, who are very rich ami powerful, 
ib- let a few tanka to the fishermen, who in order to catch 
' hah throw out all tbd waters of one of them, when twenty-live 
hired by h drove them off, caught all the fishes, and 
theu relumed, He also dispossessed him of sumo other tanks. 





J) recovered his lost property by paying L one lumcliod rupfd.o?;., 

Some of the ryots of N cultivated the lauds of an Ahnudar. 
L iu order to disponsesa him forcibly cut all their crops. They 
are now fighting with each other in Courts of Justice. The-lauds; 
are new lying waste. 

Bribes are extorted from thieves by the Gom&stah, headmen/ 
Farid ar, and tho Chowkeodar. Only serious cases, such as, im.r< 
dor, death by drowning or snakebite, daco.'ty, &e., are reported to 
the Darogah. AJU other crimes are hushed up by these men by 
extorting bribes from the persons guilty or supposed to be guilty 
of them. 

Fruits of trees, 'fishes of tanks, dried branch os of trees, and 
baitiboos, are not safe from the hniuls of the zemiuila:. ;uul lbs 
agents. We will give some instances. A. Pyle© plucked the' 
tamarinds of a tree owned by a ryot without; even asking him. 
Hecame to'the knowledge of it, and asked him why he had 
plucked the tamarinds without telling him. Tho Pyfee told It to 
■the Goinasfcah. The ryot was-dragged to the Cut cherry, Tim 
lordling grew very angry aud told him in a very loud voice what¬ 
ever came to.his lips. We will .quote a few of 'them. He said ; 

“ Your audacity is so great, that you prevent the Fykes from 
plucking the fruits of trees. The tree is not yours. it is the zc-. 

ruindars tree, t will see any one, wI»o will go near it. 5 ' ifbdru&f 

■ '■? ; 

bis loud voice, many other ryots came to the spot, arid appeased 
hire, lie forcibly caught the fishes of a ryot's tank on a cm - 
tain ceremony in his own family. He twice cut their bamboos 
one from, each for building his house. Bis fuel is supplied by 
the Fykes from the dried branches of ryots trees, especially 
bamboos, A part only of these things is given to the Goniastnb, 
and the rest is carried by them to their own house. A ryot wan 
fined 8 annas for opposing a Fyke while breaking the fence of ' 
his laiul for fuel. Formerly the ryots used to fetch water for the 
Hamas tab; the. Fykes being' low-casienmn were not allowed 
to.touch the water-pots. Now h© pnv$ fiyjc rupees hr v, 
year to a poor widow, who fetches* water, .rand performs? other 
duties. When he neglects to cook Ida; food at night; ho' 



onlors ilia Py k os to toll the nets to bring pare lied rite f% hitri. 



.Rice, salt, oil, fish, dal, potatoes, and bvinjals, • are exacted by him 
' when iJiere is a marriage or other ceremony in a. ryot's family, 
Certainly J do not grudge him those articles of food. 

There are many tanks in the field, which arc annually Jet 
to the fishermen, who throw out all their waters, catch the 
fishes, and sell them in the bazar. It is needless to give hero 
the minute details of the harassmenIs, to which they are sub¬ 
jected before they are lot to them. All the agents of the 
zemindar and the headmen extort bribes from them. If they 
had had any other means of livelihood, they ‘would never have sub¬ 
jected themselves to the proverbial zemindari rapacity. All 
these harpies and even the Pykes arc sometimes supplied fishes 
by them. 

.0 is a money-lender, and as such, does not scruple to charge 
interest from 37 i to 75, and some times 112?, per cent, per annum. 
The crops of many oi the ryots are hypothecated to him. He 
buys thorn at a somewhat less than the market price. 

We have already informed our readers, that B was appoint- 
• ed on condition, that his master would not interfere with h ;m in 
any -wav. He knows that he. is very much' dreaded by the ryots. 
From the day of his appointment, the influence of E is gone. In. 
order' to increase the rent of the ryots, E'appointed K. ••. headman 
of XI, one of his Amlahs, whose, influence over (he ryots was very 
'great. Ha was willingly allowed to fall in arrears of rent. How- 
c vo i a quarrel broke out between E and K. E insisted K to 
increase the rent of 11 The latter refused saying : " I can't do 
that. 1 have no such influence’ over the ryots, that I can indued 
them so pay increased letit.” E then demynded 300 rupees in¬ 
cluding the interest arid compound interest of seven amnia per 
annum on everv rupee of reut in arrears, as amiprs of rent from 


him. £ said: “ X have served you two years. Pay me my 
•salaries, then 1 will pay up your rent.” On this E said : ■* One 
0 $ the conditions of your appointment was that you should in- 
preasc the rent of the ryots. You have not done that, therefore* 
I will not pay you.” In the meantime B was appointed. He 






. 


heard oil this dismissed K from his service, ami brought n sail, 
for a'rVcHVS'of rent inthe MunsifFs Court. ft was decreed, 1C hits 
been ejected from bis iaiids. 

Another headman of IT, who has all along sided with the 
ryots, is now'’ frequently sent for by E ft ini B, soy ten days in- a. 
month. Indeed the zemindar himself sends for this man/, teyf. 
has not yet been able to induce him to ruin the ryots of L 
One day B said in the Outcheri’y; “The ryots .of Y and iN are 


is 


paying increased rents, .Now I will see those oi IT. llheri 
another village W, one of the estates of 1), Regarding, it, £ said 
to its headmen “Yon shall have to pay 100 rupees as increase 
of rent.” They replied : “Let us ask the Opinion of other ryots.” 
On this lie said: “ When T have come, I will not easily give it 
up. I will take 100 rupees as increase of rent somehow or 
other.” 

That t hese men are held in great awe by the ryots will up- 
pear from the following example:—A ryot P beat one IT A, 
headman advised T to lodge a com plaint to the bandar, who 
fined P three rupees, which were of course divided between them. 
Another ryot asked T as to who advised him to go to the Faridar 
T, after much hesitation and lying, mentioned the name oi the 
headman, who afterwards came to the knowledge of it, and fined 
him 8 annas for giving out his name.. We coulu give hundreds, 
of such instances of proverbial zo;n.itali.n rapacity, but a trued 1 
to them 

The Chowkeedar of XT is always a creature of the headman 
He may also be called a servant, -of the Gojimstah. He has no 
inducements whatever to discharge his duty satisfactorily. Mo 
is serving ten months, the salary of which amounts tp thirty- 
rupees. His collections are only -five rupees .ami six annua Ho 
prepared a list of his demands and collecti ons in order to- show 
it to the Darogah. X read it. Af night lie often accompanies 
the headman when he gees to a somewhat distant place. He 
sdfhetliines takes his meal in his house He sometimes works 
in the field, and sometimes makes baskets and sells them in the 






market. Whoi there is » marriage or other ceremony m n>cV 
family of a lie supplies the plaiiInin leaves} (of -course. jf, 

there be need of them), tokos one or two meals, and gets a few 
in mas ami sometimes a piece of cloth as his reward. His collec¬ 
tions are sometimes in cash and sometimes in kind. He gets 
Isionietliing in are, when bribes are extorted by Faridar.. Oomastah, 
avid the headmen, from thieves and others. The- poor fellow says 
that be was in a better condition before, ami that ho has mined 
himself by accepting his service. He could not resign, it only 
because- he cherishes hopes of his reward for his past services. 
His--predecessor served for eight or ten mouths, collected a few 
rupees, and I lien resigned his service in disgust. 

We now come to the feelings of the ryots of—- 1 --against 

the zemindar and his agents. Although their rents have not "yet 
been increased, yet they are cursing them by- day and night, 
iutovVing well that it.is now their turn to share the fate of the 

ryots of-—-. That they are held in intense hatred will 

appear from the fact, that if any one mentions the name of- 

in the morning, he is instantly told " Don’t mention his name in 
the rr> ruing. You shall have no boiled rice to-day.” One day 

a iryot asked some one: “ Have you seen-—-“Heaven 

forbid it; is there any man in this world.so oppressive arid tyran¬ 
nical,” was the reply. Borne of them aay that when the increased 
rent -will be demanded from them, they will not be able to pay 
it, and, as a consequence thereof, will be forced to leave the 
village. There are some others, who say : “ Let the zemindar do 
whatever he likes, we will not pay increased rent. We will all 
combine and try our best to thwart him in his endeavours. We 
wilt not easily pay it. We will relinquish all our lands, and see, 


eagerly turn the pages of newspapers, and sometimes go to. the 






ph offices ih order to lumw its result, so ottr villagers do.. 
But there is a great uiiferenee between them. There are neither 
newspapers nor telegraph offices here. The witnesses ami <ho 
head men often supply tie.it place, * bile the news received from 
them is more authentic than'that contained in the newspapers. 
On the day of judgment, some of the ryots wait till 10 or 11 e.M, 
in the night, in expectation of the return of the witnesses from the 
Court of Justice. They ask of them even the minute detffk of 
the cases from the evidence down to the feelings of both the. 
parties. But to their great regret, they often hear of the zombi - 
dar’s success. It is needless to tell our readers, that they wish 


m 
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his fidure. When they hear of his success in a false suit, they 
give vent to their bitter feelings by such expressions as these ; 
The Court of fustice is nothing but a plaything in the hands of 
the rich. This is dark kalli hallo- (the fourth age of the world) 
jNow is the triumph of vice over virtue. Wonderful it is, that 
lire zemindars ami their agents do not scruple to turn troth into 
falscluihd. arid falsehood into tmtih. They have no conscience. 
They can turn night into day, day into night, l&e.” Ask the ryots 
of Y and 1ST, “ How do you do?" You arc sure to get the follow¬ 
ing.answers :—“Don’t put that question to ns; we are gone;wc 
have been killed at once. With very great difficulty we paid.our 
former rent; now it has been increased by one-half; we do not 
know liow we shall pay it. We see it is very difficult to live hove, 
We have not yet been able to make up our minds, whether wo 
shall live bine or go somewhere else.” I received the .d.u>ve 
answers, when I went to N to ascertain their-former and fitdmnc- 
ed rent, They cargorly caked me r “ What shall you do- with it | 
Will it do us some good V' I said; 1 have some businoSS with 
it” No oud ever dreams of my compiling this volume. They 
cursed the zdnnmlar, and even told me: “Some ace intending. 
leave the village.’' It is beyond my power to properly represent 
the feelings of the ryots of the three villages, They aro gossip- 
in^ of thie zemindar and his agents, and cursing them, if 
the intervals within or. without the Walls of their huts. bben 
the women do not spare them, Indeed they arc ten times' bitter 
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mi.il lomtor in their execrations, We will quote a few of them . 
'• Our h-men are turning ink (black like ink) by busking rice day 
and night, ami carrying it on the head to the bazar for two pice : 
we are unable to buy one pice’sdish for our children. So much 
is wav demanded by the zemindar, where shall we get it, &6, n 
Mod;.-ity does not allow me to quote here the most obscene words, 
i,h;n are frequently used by them, when even one anna is exacted 
front them in any way, If a single -pice- is lost, or anything is 
bought at a somewhat dear price, they murmur whole day, aud 
try 'to distribute (lie loss by sharing it among their neighbours. 

The rvotr; frequently speak of their scanty means, which 
prevents ihrr.it from making improvements of their lands. They 
give vent to their bitter feelings by such expressions as these ; 
“ Whence the laud will produce good crops. It has not been 
manured for many years. We have boon speaking of throwing 
out the waters of——™, and cutting its-mud for making improve- 
incuts, but-owing to the want of means, nothing will be done. 
The productive powers of the lands have been much exhausted. 
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.Nothing will be yielded, unless they are manured, 15*.r from 
making improvements of the lands, we are unable to keep our 
body and soul together, &e.” 

We now come to tlie condition of the ryots of U. They 
. cultivate two sorts of rice land, namely, bv/aun land and roa, land. 
The rice is sown broadcast on the former, and it is transplanted 
from the seed-beds with the hand in rows on the latter “ carefully 
ploughed, cleaned, and smoothed for the purpose.” The quantity 
of rm laud falls short of that- of Imnvn laud, The latter is 
.ittuned in a very large field, which being a lowland waters run 
down from all sides and overflow it, say in two out of three years. 
It has not a single kind or drain in it, and is owned by many 
zemindars. We have been seeing it in this state for many years, 
but no one ever d-earns of cutting a kha! or of making other 
improvements in it, by which the condition of the ryots may bo 
improved. However we must admit, that, it yields boro rice in 
those veaik in which: it is inundated ; but, if ,3 produce falls short of 


that of aiimov. l ice, Sometimes it folk short of meeting the 
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demands, of -thf &jmhyta, .Itegarding the luu vesi of fc W 
laud, M may say that Obey reap ^almost every year. Sumo- 
times they gat almost nothing, ami arc obliged to pay their rents .. . 
from their own pockets. Wo have already said that as soon a^ ,; •. 
the crops arc gathered, the (XonmstaJi. and the Motinjann take ; , . 

nwnv the utmost possible sharp leaving them a very email part ; .;, 
tor keeping their body ajul soul together. The part genmady. --W- 
; jijft them barely sufliees to inain tain them lour two or three.. 
months. The poor • fellows arc thou put to go at difhbgU.y. _ 
•P'ley mb often obliged to go to their Mtohnjauu for taking vibo; 

.,.-]vfj< cos at 50 percent, interest to be repaid just alter thenext, ■; 


h-uvrst is gathered. Many also borrow money from him. ''VrV,, : 
do not say that all the rice required for the ensuing; months is 
a!vnuc -i by tl.ro Mohajaun, hut that the greater part of it. They 
ha ve their" lit Me earnings from sothb other soured.' All t no ',y.' 

crons, which are gatb> i:od at ogee, such as, rice, molasses:, jutoT « 

imd a ib'.v.. otlieis, go to the money-1cm dor’s bouse, while fc|||u, ;$■? 


vvliioh are gathered bys,nd by, such as, brinja), radish, ami other y., 

eucurbitaceous fruits, go lo- that of the ty.ofc. Xn.it the oiiltJ.vhtio^,. 

of alt these crops except - rice is very limited. Another important TW| 

fact is, that.about twenty per cent, of the ryots have m> lands to 

cntlivate them, am! that the rent exacted by the zeuviruku- f'Wn .,'. 

lands which produce them, is ofi n two or throo tim.es that of ; , v: : .■ 

-a-'.e land. Consequently the profits- arising from ihe cultivation 

of these crops are very small, and barely snfirne to enafde 

producers & keep theu body, ami soul together lor two. or three ;,:y 

months. Borne ol 
■ - 


cows, 


which bnitjf them little 


comings froit» sal - Of milk. Some of :b|in havo lumed Miw-' 


-mm. They eon VO home when they think it necessary tor ertiu- 
•yof’mg the bard, and reaping Urn harvest. Ti:.- women almost 

diiilv lni.de rice a.ml carry itm>ri their head to the bazar for I'm 
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hmkod. Wo here lake tin; permission of our readers to tr eble ; 1 
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tUeio for a iew minutes 'with th.-' somewhat mi mite details ..< -. 

Ui vtrade, if it may be *o called. Thero ar-> fwo or ihree Pff '.y ^ ' 
>-»ru.in-de<tlms in-, who carry on t,beir tv.uln flirndghybt > • - 
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: $l vfchr; rile widowed sisters and • mothers of the iyots buy 

A- - ' ’ *> 

riv '/ in liu.sk from them, ami carry,orv thoi v head tp thoiv house. 
... ■ Tlmv soak it "in. the water contained in largo' earthen pot* tor 

( vro d&ys : , boil "it., and lixen dry ii in the siiiv. This comd not be 
*0 •• done in loss -than five or six boms. Then three women husk it 
•S' > by o husking mticbine cal led xllU'wko in about inn hours, or .say 
| ’ it requires twelve hours’ hard labour of a woman. ' A few ryots 

Ay,: thenj.blvos arc forced by their poor circumstances m lutisk it wdh 

Ih hr wives and sisters. Tltis is considered very disgraceful, but 
SI* they can’t help it.- The w- men generally carry it on their head 
yfh -’ to the bazar for sab . But alas . There the zemindar always 
Uhea but 1>is hhnd td ' snaleb away about, a fourth part, of 
( g'y ■, their fittlo earnings: the. kvyuUte 'Oxacfcs' half ft snmii basket of 
A'i rice, the price of which is about -> pie pet rupees iicc sold. 
!"' Th. v then return home with fis>B> salt, oil, or some oilier .u uh.m.h 
bought at a greater part oh their little, earning*. Thus wo 
Poe* it .requires about 18 or If) hours' hard labour to cam one 





a.rma and three pie.' Wo have seen hundreds of women canvmg- 
vice or rice in husk on their head from several miles to the bazar 
ot to their house for this trifling gam. borne ijots hiiug «ioc *ti 
husk on the back of their bullock $ from a .great distance, say 
eight or ten inil os, to their home. Tho wot non husk and carry 



if.A»n their head , to the bazar for sale, and earn 2|armas or so per 


rupee’s rice sold. These arc the only sources of income of almost 


' I f »U the ryots of--—. Some take recourse to this s 

i* V4j5 J _ _ + 1 ► . . . i i I V i «s«"k 1 i nil . Ir* /". r 


some to 

tl-iat. Two or' three out of more that* hundred rvois are 


•A A " jiOt indebted to the Afp 

y vV ell. as grain-dealers, 

W, . , , i-... 


ihajana. They are cultivators as 



|||i||Notwithstanding their very hard labours both in ami out of. 
fe Aa-idhfc' village, the condition of i he-ryot: is \Vretched in the extreme. 

V*.' ■ r \ :A f " , , 1 1 it i . . k ^,..1 tb^i /it- e Jiim 


s*>on as the rice left them by -the <j<>ma?tHh and the Mohi^aun 
eon suiaed, many of them take rice auvances !com the latter at 


. ' ; 0 per cent interest. But it is not always sufficient, to main tain 

i i r: i . iJ. i < \ .bm- 


them' throughout tho year. When it is consumed, .they buy rice 
Imslhfi'ooi the grain-dealers assn an g them that they will [ay 
.Thom by husking and IfJtfug ii m the bazar. But.they do not 
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great di 
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y : h o h&s 

advance; by his 3ful.in.jauu. flow he oyoreotne.vit ? He'socsi, to a‘A 
, petty grain-detilor, ;<ays : ;; Osv i me foijr rupee?’ rice-, i a . 

my y0w after {hue. Icing and selling it in ihe b;uar.’’ Thu yr uu -' 

0 j ’!.' ■■■ i, . * I. " ~ -v* .‘dr 

dealer, aellfr him Tour rupees’ ru e. A yams itomeihiug by b’dk.-- A 


it, maintains lutmolf ami his family for two dav 3 , str-V.i og,v# u 
i three rupees. Ho agai i luy.; four rupees’ Hoe, aud. after p. 
tew days, pays him four rupees. In iha meantime he ha s H. , y<; 

■ sutned one rupee’s ik-o. Again ho goes to him, buys lour ynp «mV 

i 


rice, and pays him three rupees. In this way he buys twelve-.’-v ,M 
rupees’ rice, pays him ten rupees, and cons nines two .rupees’ rice'. 


y ,. ; • ‘ ,, . . . ' , - r .u'V, b'-''' " '.'r'V 

Tho grain-dealer comes to him for two rupees,. but is told t.A wo 

for sume days. He knows very well that he cow hi not carry o 

■ , * 

his trade on hard cash. A feet wards he realises hia balances, hoi 
with sonic difficulty. Indeed he is .sonjettnyoa obliged .1# quartet 
with lilg■Qiiatyijfierarhevn, Thei'e are miuvy vyots*, 
w]n> o\yo <), iew rupees to the gemu ftu=l a few owe from H/sf 

w ^ ’ Sla 1 ft ,f 


10 tolls. 3 f* .to them. These balances are seldom realised if the 


• + / r fc ( ' 
trade is not carried on. They often borrow ues.frpm. each other bus; 


in small quantities, say one day’s food. It. is always repaid after, n- 
few days. There an- many ryots, who '‘’tor* (S^necialiy In 

the ramv season, 1 1 \ ko only onouient n, u^v, 


..... JRiRIII^^ 

want ot rice, tiro women cannot parch vice in ■.planti ting'sufficignfc''‘V"' 

. for tire day. Consequently children often cry for i-mori t run- -bod ' 

. " ' V ' ‘ 

cially ih die morning turn evening. If they could bb /V/'frh 


much the belter, otherwise they are taken by their t 
the he uses oi other ryots lor borrowing 1 it: the tie vfc bur Tbhjffi 


cry ,i;_. ' iiild oil lier breast, goes to the ’mistress of the 


MRHRRHMinp||ppf|lip|HMHRpiiViRpRnHH|M^^^K 

>uac. and says ; ' .Lend a basket oi parched ri.ee, my child. .T 

IT I* 


111 b fur it lor two hours. I will repay you just after uur 
rs paiciind. the mistress sometimes! gives such answers’ 
" We have no parched rice; our children are’ cryjg 
Is f.ho' j much rice in the house, that wo will-purci-t it iu 
eiunt quantities >" The -poor.mother then goes tin the m’UI t ti’ftj 
oh another noiiHe. entreats her in the Same way, and not atiof'len ’’ 












,,, 

■ ;•-.": v , i r wrmm^ ■ i . ? m > ' 


i^.. got:* ',h. same answer. Howevei she sometimes gets if. Tour Vine 

' • « - •• • & . -. 


.'out-office or six houses, and sometime* nor., 8he sometimes 


.-ins' vexed with her child gives it a lew 


There is 


iei ov qMhh c<;v& rflouy w> tho laovily oi ft ryoi, • v;ho ufts 

T'real poiog . viiiivii i /pavchoel vice mixed .with ior lhe 

• -rpose, almost all the inothen; of tho neighbouring divtdren 
vt encourage them to beg it from his with. The mother horSeU 


l v -with her children not wo lieu goes to her arul says: Give my 
$$\ ; vl.iidrea a ban i lid of murid.” It is needless to tell our readers, 


’/ t hat her want is often satisfied. This is not altogether had or 
unexpected, as it is-prepared for the purpose. But it if. a matter of 


drop regret, that- they not unpfteu encourage thorn to steal fruits 


■a?v .,: Ov;ing to their miserable circumstances, they are unable to buy 




i ( iV *^Vr , -, A '"Jp ^ ■ 1 ■ ’ , vr* Vjf J t . -i - • ' . . , , r *' •» , 

fv h'i.vd.tjvi'Mki in &ufii(deni (:|unniitids« Tliere is no bnitjal, radish. 




^ ml' some other fruit in the house for condiment, mothers tell their 

*,?I * V ') V t. ... 

f i: ? :: children to steal it from the neighbouring field. Not only the 

M<-.x , children but they themselves often violate the moral principles its 

’ * Hitt ' r ' ■!!" 

W&.y 




this respect. All sorb of fruits, which can be easily plucked, are 
m••.;:• oftui stolen, but in small quantities, say from one-fourth id t\ro 

Xi.gph;;,'. , . .. . • ..... t - :. ci .. ...m-„. ; , 

g, C-, 'v. p--a-htis, i 

Hi Those, who culti 


► 1*1 i * 

Ihe ryots sometimes share m these nefarious practices. 

, cultivate such crops,.sometimes: present 'Jura in smalt. 

• *’ . ' '.v. . .*• .r y/' V„ rfflur* - . 


m s ouhuiltiCs to those who do not. Those 'who arO in:- want of them- 
^ bometimos beg from tho^c, who on Hi' 


cultivate the in. ff tho nu, dn-m or 
Silidr ehi.ldreu are caught in their .icfiirious practices, they tire 

^ • h i , rv- *.• i ..... f ti’ .. .. i,-. 


i$p: olmost always lot oft' with a reproof. If a. complaint is mad r 


i-f thp Ocmastah or headman, lm is sum to exact lines, 


iVomiuso to fom rupees; if they arc re limed, the thief is threatened 

*V&vb. Vi j* .'W-' •«, » i 'i i . .1 n C.. 


I.'' I 


to h< hn 

iiiK eSlil 


over to the Police. 


■fr*-Wf-gy 4 ' • 1 v >f ■ > 

|v|g: yie know, our legislators have long since been contemplating 

to «>:vv a, tobacco tax, but it seems, they little know wbnt woifiid 


be i.m efibet upon tlm great body offlie people, wlu- bear i.lio 
ofuiies of ryots and labourers. It is their only luxury in thh. 


. world. Wo can positively say from our mvn experience, that 
tin y ure much stinted in its use, If there are seven or eight 

i . v __ i_-„ . ...:. ill *..,;n ........ 


J ^ J %, 

ryots living very near each other, scarcely u single day will pass 


awoy in which xome one will not beg a Udld (nn earthen cup) .of 



.'■ «£fedA£p v * 


tobacco from cm?' . of the oth ns. Cjo t " , 1 > ... 

from the females of’ -a, boose, and you arb almost snee to get airy/ 
fet • swell answers? as tjid.ew : *“ \ ; m have rm tofeapeb,. (?w ianW;,:wt«<%.2M 


'wmm 


havd .not. smoked it for the whole* day," although sue)* is .not ( In; . , . - 


case. If thy-mistress of tho home bo a good woman, sHa 


give yon, otherwise she will not. 1.ne ryots sqUlnni * elude it, H' \ 


m 


they have it in their house. To this wav the ryot is numb stirite.. 


ip 


m 

itflk* 


in Us us©..' But there is another civeim is tarred, which much helps 
him i.u this respect. One of these seven o? • o?ght ryots turn , 
almost always au outer apartment, whom they sit. at upon .and ."../i ,y. 
»VMii««r f,» f,. Iimt of veil' coarse matevmi. beguile their hours hi 


evening ou a mat of voiy coarse materia., beguile their hours iii b ./ 
gossip, and smoke tobacco, which is supplied by him. Ami 
t , does not grudge it. Indeed he considers it as one of the sign?/ .; 


..Of prosperity, that his neighbours come to, and sit in, his 
When ho. fails to supply them tobacco, .they sometimes jokingly ,*./ 
reprove him in the following manner: “ If you cammfc supply h//AAj 


ten men a h'llki of tobacco, why have you built your outer apart*. | 
noot? Pull U down, and wo’ -hall. not come to your housep .• 



which he is yory seldom, ho pub; a small quantity of tobacco 
a hole cut in the wall for the pntpoio, that any one, who cornea to ., y;w 
hiriiouae, should get it, then all the others take advantage of his '4 
• liberality,. and frequently smoko there, and a low of them buy-tft . /. 
from tiieir owji pockets. It also frequently happens, that - a. ryA ,[ 
who has no tobacco in hishouse, goes to another ryot, and tells him . 
to prepare tobacco, which ho .seldom refuses, if ho has it in hm 
house. In this way any one may pass a day ok two with- ' ''^A 

;t. Thus wc see that of alt things ..tobacco. i ’ ' 

iJ U s r h •TB6f“' ,r ’* i 1 ... i-- %v ■ Avid ." V-- • y-- 



out 
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w v* V "V 0 . 

is very frvtpreiti'v begged from each other, atm that ,,hi ! :,Lt , . 
who beg it are much stinted in i 1 ■ A-v n hi. o - ii > 


use. 


Av o leavd; it 


.# y . •'. * O' " ' ~W*iP 

t.(, our readers to judge what won hi be the eitect of a 
t.obiu.uo-ta:f, which some.of oar legislators have long since been / 
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eontem phi ting to levy upon them. Tm this way some artrclc:-;; ot ■■■ 
consumption, such os rice, salt, and oil, are orion oorroweft, and y. 
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popper, t.urmci ic, nml capsicum. .souiefimea bagged ol 
course, in very small quantities, from each other. For wantof 
I lies - .'M'iicioa in proper time, great distress is felt.by all the mem¬ 
bers of ili§ ryot's family, The riip has been boiled but t,bovts ..H. 
jio oil or salt foy seasoning the condiment. The poor cook 
is eagerly waiting for it for ajt ho nr or so. The ryot covered with 
perspiration optima from the field with a plough ou his shoulder; 

: keeps.it in proper place and enters his wretched hut in expecta¬ 
tion of taking a little rest. Ho asks for oil, that bo will soon go 
to bathe, but wheru.it is ? It is not in lux hpitse; it is in mkd.ts 
sbup .He tells his wife to borrow it from ot’neis. If she soon 
gets it. so much the better, otherwise the poor fellow must have t 
.to .go to-'.bathe nusmearod with oil. But what, is far more distress¬ 
ing, for want of rice his food is not prepared in proper time. 
Such is the case at least in from se ven to fifteen <3ay? out of 
thirty. It is needless to tell our readers, that, his food is of the 
.coarsest kind. In this way, all the iuemps|s of the ryot’s family 
pass 'the year' with very great difficulty, 'and eagerly wait for the 
coming harvest. Even before-the rice is perfectly ripe, it is 
almost daily cut; brought home, threshed, and husked. The food 
prepared of it gives rise to bowel complaints, which aro often, 
jn.atd at that season. But as Soon as all the.'. crops are . gathered, 
which takes about two months, the zemindar and the Mohajaeu 
'•fall upon him,' and take away tUp utmost possible- share leaving 
bin- a very small part, which barely suffices-to maintain him for 
a month or two. indeed many are deprived of all. We have 
already said, that an me articles of consumption .are ofunr borrower] 
•f';-ov-n each other. Nu one- fools shame to do -this. They seldom 
refuse to lend anyth jug, if they have ft, in their house. Of course- 
fhu’, do so, if they live very near each other. Those who take 
;-n|r o U t: meal a day na much ashamed to giv e it out. But they 
-ivuvor succeed to conceal it from their neighbours, 

' lift hut is of the most primitive nature,'and consists merely 
of bamboo, Uil beams, and straw, with mud nails. It has scarcely 
a window ; if ft has any. it is only fifteen or sixteen inches in 
j.ugtli, and twelve nr thirteen in breadth. A cow houses cal} 1 are 



kiuroutirlod by wails. These walls, o#ofc rooms, and xiMnJiijfeZti <* 
(where huskingmaohine is plan ted), am often thiytcKi’il with straw 
stubble, sogareawe, or palm leaves'. For want of these things, soiree 
walls are not thatched at all, and are consigned fco ruin. Some huts' 
consist of two rooms, and some only one. If aim? penetrate through 
the roofs of many hut?. If a heavy shower of rain comes before 




fcbe rainy season, it is sure to penetrate through the roots of sixty 
oy seventy per coni of the hubs, in the bogiiming; of the rainy 
season, straw is thrusted into those parts of the roofs, through 
wiudv the rains pfu-itrai.e. Still for want of it, many arc left 
ft ft touched. Mo'talic plates are sometimes placed on the door just 
below the holes to provent them from failing noon it. L’t.H© 
pools are often formed of them. 

His furniture, if it truly be so called, consists of a few earthen-- 
pots, motalic and stone plates, water pots, cups, mats, pillows, a 
r/harvah, and a wooden box or chest, A few sleep on Uwtopoah, 
ail the others on ear then floor. 




How we eome to the clothing of the ryots, Lt is needless to 
tgli out readers, that it is of the coarsest kind. <: A somewhat 
kittg mvi wound round the body servos as the clothing of the 
ryot s wife, a scantier piece of cloth (dhutij extending from the 
waist to the knee, and often a second bit of cloth n/anichaj 


thrown on the shoulders serves for the ryot himself.” But evofi' 
these me not up often wanting. Their place is supplied by rags 
in the most literal sense of the word, So long as they can be 
wound round the waist, they are not reject .d. An ordinary ryot 
has often only one piece of cloth, lie is often seen, after His 
bathing, to dry it in lire suu, wear a thudder. fja/tnch or .1 piece 
of rag, and take his food. In the meantime, bis dhv:i>. is 
dried up. After taking his food, ho changes: his rag, wears bis 
dfruti, aud goes to w»rk. Romctimesho is seen whole day in 
dial ragged state. His wife too is often seen, especially after her 
bathing, to wear two pieces of rags. One piece serves uer to 
wound round ln r waist, and the 0 th 1 c to cover hor breast and 


lieati. In that, ragged state, she cooks food, end ' performs pthhr 
o is ir id d W hen bet is ■ i ri» ■■ i up in the st» ■■ sli 







<bongos bev and wr-arc .if.. She uvsemetimos seen to ■wear 
•ter jinsbayds rags,' anti her- husband to wear hevV Both of 
are also seen to.wear t-f&ir child rertV cloths, Both of ten 
■ «r cloven years of age are often septi after their bathing to cay and 
.very much disturb their mothers with such words as these: 

• “Whitt shall r wear; give, me a piece of cloth/'' They are often 
obliged to take their fond naked. Mothers from four of - bfeuig 
disUubrvl hy tlH-ii’children for o! otlui, often tell (do *vj to go to 
bathe naked. The ti'-ths -are. never rejected, so long ns they con hi 
be worn by sewing or patching. Wo have seen many pieces of 
C.b t!is sovred iVotn one end of Ilia breadth to flic nth oh The ryot 
often borrows cloths from his neighbour, when lie goes fed the 
house of his relatives or to some other distant place ills wife too 


sometimes, but not often, does the sure, os she has little to do 
outside the circle of lu-r Wretched lint. His winter . covering is a 
pi a;e of .cloth called chv.-dde-v, gc neraily tli rve yards long and one 
ami half broad. A few old ryoki buy six -yards .of ef.v, b, dbUl it 
double, and then uco.it. It is called g<diXp, ‘ oats . re seldom 
used. Dirty cloths are .often used. Almost all mol hers send 
thyr children to -the bouse of their relatives in a rghniego or other 
ceremony hoping that they would .preseat th.ru cloths according 
to custom. They often murmur when their Object is not gained. 
The ryot’s wife often performs the du(ie»of the washerman. 

His bed generally .consists of three 'mats, two of tvikoii are of 


very coarse material, and spread below btimthi ■•d, which, is some - 
want good, and costs him eight annas or so. When the first. two 
which arc woven by him in bis leisure hours, are much torn, hue 
'nut rejected, two or three bags often supply the place of the 
torn parte, and are lrelully spre ad, When they are so much torn, 
that they could net be lived afe night-bed, the tea, parte of tlwltt 
:n-o out oir. and tile rest, made seals for thy women and 


« bit,Iren’s beds. !Tis pillow deservet no r layh anywhere in this 
world except in his bed. It has .-eared.v a separate covering round 
it, - If it 1ms any, it is not a now piece r f oh th boo ;!ft for the 
purpa.-r, but a jiicee of rag roughly wuun l meed it. It. never 


goes to tiro wa.hemui.ii s house. The pillow ami its c aing arc us, 



rlirty a* possible withdust and oil, Take a knife and eho,vo if, , 
you Jii'o euro to luivo a pound oi oirt.. iFtleni:. fire want* 
ina- there. His u night covering in winter is a quilt stuffed with 
rags (kantha) composed of old 'Olid jvjevfd nouseludd 

v h, Ua* seldom a’separate covering over it. A Tew years, 
after it is made, torn bite hang like ropes from 2 to 12 inches 
long from ail parts of it It if? seldom. washed, for it becomes 
too heavy with water to bo wielded with -the hr,ml, and conse¬ 
quently is very dirty. It is preserved with cave; and lasts for iv 
long time. It is often full of bugs. For want of old cloths to 
spread over it, it is kept in that abominable state. Our l eaders 
would -aiicely touch it. It is seldom used in any other season. 
Our readers would sca t dy be able to sit here at evening^ 
especially h, t.hu rainy season, without being very much distmbed 
by gnats. But many ryots have no curtain, and pass the night 
with very great 'uneasiness. Just before evening they shut up 
the door of their room, and scarcely enter it before they go to 
bed, in order to prevent the gnats from entering it. Those that 
have it do not wholly escape from them. There are so many 
holm 'n it, that somehow nr other some of them must enter- it. 
V'. woo many curtains, which contain so lavg-g: holes, that 

! the reach of -sewing or patching. Still they are 
are hung with separate pieces .of cloths-carefully 
Spread upon them. Who« a curtain - becomes useless, eight or 
ten mouthy m»y a year or two, must pass a way before an .ordinary; 
ryot could buy a new one. Some of those, who have no curtain, 
sleep with those who have it. It is often full of bugs. 

Just at evening the ryot's wife lights a lamp and take*? it 
once to every door. Art soon as she.reaches flier •, she makes a 
careless bow, and shuts it. As .soon as the ceremony is performed, 
sh ; extinguishes it, and light- it again at the Fpio-of supper, 
llice is bulled in pie dark. 'The condiment prepared at noon. is 
eat.m at night. For want of oil, riumy take their supper in the 
dork. Ip order to 'save it. many take theirsupper in Iho > 'oov . 
light, and upload tlim l- bods before; the t-yening or in the dark. 
Jute-sticks and the sugarcane after tlm juice i • boon prosed ..do 


sometimes Limited to supply the place of a iVi'mp 


Thh ryot?- ■»' rather. f.beir Ivives, sisters, and daughters, often 
exchange rice lor salt and oil, and parched rice, vegetables, tama¬ 
rind, brihjii!, &•• for fish file yntv Hao often catch if. 

Some are so poor, that they tire obliged to pick 01 H 
from the field, and to dry if in the sun for selling'it in rainy 
season. This is generally done by poor widows, A few ryots 
have been obliged by their poor eircumsi.ruices to'sand their beys 
of seven or eight years of age to Calcutta, to serve hi the 
menial capacity of tihanskamu As for food and one rupee per 
mensem. 

Notwithstanding the wretched condition of the ryots, they 
never refuse a handful of rice to the beggars, If they have it in 
their house. They think it as one of their religious duties. 
Seven or eight beggars daily beg from door to door for a handful 
of rice. Too many of them are able-bodied mgr: and women. 
•Beys of eight or nine years of age are also seen to beg, 

Agricultural labourers realize their wagifa with great difli- 
ou.Uy. Weeks, months, and sometimes years, pass away before 
they could get the price of their labour. Somulinies qimwds 
break out i«i consequence of delay in its realization. 

The marriage., us it is now celebrated, is one of the sure 
indications of the ryot’s poverty and wretchedness. It general iy 
costs him from thirty to seventy rupees in all. Seven out of 
♦sight marriages are ecdcbmb-d'v-idiout any ceremony except the 
Tit ter big of ■»: ovtni* at the very time of marriage. Here it 
ought to be stated, that the marriage expenses are often defrayed 
In the father of the bridegroom. To avoid these expenses as 
•veil os the censure of l*is relatives, for not inviting them, lie 
lakes recourse to ingenious tricks. The mother of the bride 
generally doufands oriuun uits for her daughter"to the value of from 
Seventy-five to hundred rupees. But it is almost impossible for 
a Victim of the Permanent 8ef.tlem.enl to meet Ivor demands. 
J.Ie deceives tier in this way : he at first consents to give his fi.i- 
tnte (iaiighter-in-law most of the ornaments demanded by her 
mother. He makes two or three si her onjftrricnts, borrows rU 




Uifl rest from his Tief.ucst relatives; and neighbours, stnu adorns 
her Jfor th»_- time being. After the iuarri.ag$ is celobnite.fi, ba 
divests Tier of all those that he cam He isyilicti often told to 
keep his promise. Of course he promises to make ornaments one 
by one. He makes one or two lhoro, if his circumstances allow 

him to do so, otherwise he never keeps hia proniise ; indeed lie 

is often obliged to pawn . them too a'ter a tew years, oome 
mothers arc* so fond of ornaments for their daughters, that for 


want of them, they sometimes shut them up at the time Of mar* 
rkure in their rooms, ami never consent to bring then' out, not* 


withstanding the reproaches and persuafcions td their husbands 
ami others. They ascertain the prosnetiky or adversity of their 
future sons-in law by. the ornaments offered to their daughters. 
Bridegrooms a re thus sometimes forced on that very night to- 

v?- ' ' \.'i , i. . ryp y*, 

look some where else for their brides. They seldom reUun ' ionic 
without than. The fathers of the brides arc also equally mi- 


happy : the, are obliged to wan do i bore and Ua?. v o m search of 
bridegrooms., and often succeed in a day or two in dragging home 
some young men lo marry their daughters. Some ryots settle 


every tiling in private, and send their sons or daughters on the 
day of marriage to the house of (heir relatives to god married 


there. When they are censured by their neigh hours or relatives, 


they declare themselves to he quite ignorant of everyth 
Some soml their sons often on palanquin and soom-Airaos on foot 
with only family-priest, barber r.uid two or three oflier persons. 
However afterdVnc dav ot marriage, some invite their neighbours 
*oo ... lhid-day meal. For want of ornaments quarrels someth ups 
break out not only between the parents j>f the bridegrooms and 
the brides, but also often, between husbands and wives, Some m a 


even obliged to pawn their daughters/ ornaments in order to keep 
then body and seal together. The money .expended - in marriage 
is very often borrowed from the Hohajuun, Other ceremonies 

are celebrated with as little espouse as possible. A few only go 


lv\yond their means 

We now take the permission of our readers to trouble them, 
for a while with tsc-mc of the minute details of the condition ot’ 




!cw. cOTtonci'», such it&y r'ownvhs, cfec., ^Ko 

iiun% to cultivate. They ate often. employed by the n <>t • ■:• ■dnuT 
held-work. Tbth’ principal cectiptt;ti om be. to iivalte hado-ta and 
s. it them in the. marked. Their monthly income fcyid •>.' exceeds 
4 rupees, with which llvy ••support themselves, their wives, ahd 
children. Many of them' take only one meal a day. • Hnails, 
crab-' ai'.d vegetables, w 1 .*|i coat tiieiii nothingj Invih a part of 
their ■; wo.il. Take'a walk in their quarter, and you are euro to find 
j; \ . heaps of cov.criUgs of snails, whose kumc-ls have been taken out to 
i-ntisfy their human. There in a marriage or other ceremony in 
'.'.thefamily of a ryot, who has invited his neighbours to a mid-day 
meal, yoo arc .«**# to find numbers of their women to block 
the doors of his house, and almost, to figl.it with each other in 
Older to liavo the lion's share of the retVtaining pa the f od iA. 
bridegroom comes to. marry his bride, and they are sure - 
him f'ui alms. Wo have’soon scores and hundreds of them sis- r. ' 
open air with childieu on llu&r brow»ts ihr hours together in 
poo tat ion of a single pice. If you are in a •position to exercise 
moan- uilluomw on the mind of the bridegroom, you are sure to 
Ik besought by them to speak a few words on their behalf, when¬ 
ever you happen to. pass by them. If there be no enclosed 
space near them, they are ordered to sit in rows, that there 
sh'uni 1 .he no confusion at the time, of distributing the aims: and 
they are caref11ly$rded at oaeh end, l-cst some-oi them change 
their scuts and receive it twice. />Vhw.^ . there is nn em-lnfoe--. 
'they are ordered to enter it, and it is filled up vvi't.h’hv ..a few n i- 
imh^ One man gives- each of them olio pice, and passes her at. 

: Some after receiving the alms try to turn back mid to receive it 
twice. They make so horrible a noise, that scarcely a word .could 
ho heard. We leave it to our readers' to judge of i heir wants, 
which force them to have recourse to the means, which we have 
do ic’. ibed o hove. 

We now como to the clothing of . iiesd low cast omen. They 


aiw ragged in the most literal sense of the word. We have seen 


smn-.d of them wear only a ci- , q/ee'n (a piece of rag worn by the 


poor to cover the privities). BoyS cl ten or eleven years of age 
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generally jjj& abanl uak :tl. Any one vs!to has a spark of humani¬ 
ty in Jiim cannot hut bn nGOply allecfoil with their wiivirji' covpr¬ 
ints. Many ol' thorn have muihor chndder or Itanlha,. A 
piece of rag, which scarcely- rovers half the body, serves lor Mu- 
former, and n torn mat of the most course material for the let/oh 
\\V have seen, win u the sun rises .somewhat, hi jh in the shy, *r v 
children come out of the room and bask * hem ay. I ves in the saw- 
shine with then' bauds bud etti t heir Lr-uuids. Theyr hut is of the 
most priiiii;ive nature. It. constsD ol one roour, and is built frith 
bamboos amt mud walls thatched with straw, stubble, ot palm 
leaves. ]twelves them for their sleeping, sitting, ami booking 
room. Almost all tin - < linovk.N d.-irs, Lattials, and Zoimmlu-rj 
.Fykes, are recruited from ilu;$e castes. 

Need we tell our readers, that those three villages arc 1 aC 
archetype of all the vt luges of i>oug;d. nay ol India too. 


fpy Qpiniim# of Knf hunt Persons ov Pervw/'ienl Settlement. 

“ lu - fuldf»is#<i iu 1817 to the. Chairman and Deputy 

Chairman oi the v-.,^ |tulin. Company l*y Mr. Oahning^tl eu. 
} ihnident of the board - ( *i -ciomm Daimicrs, the following i:>u.r 
results are stated as points upon wUich an agreement had been 
established between the Court and the Board alter long- . corres¬ 
pondence and discussion : — 

r Dh- That the system of 1793. though originating in the 
n»C!>t enlightened views ami the most humvuloni. motives and 
though having produced considerable good, has nevbrthelcfis been 
attended m the course of its operations with wo small pmtion of 
evil to tile ££$*?!? for whose happiness it was i id muled. 

2ml . •—That the same vie ws add nhdiyes, which dictated the 
original introduction of the Permanent Set tie monk fcwcn ty-fiye 
years ago. would not, after the experience which has bt.ea bad of 
it, justuy the immediate itmvwlnotion of the same system into 
provinces, for which a syul in oi revenue adiniuisfcmfiou Ims .yet 
to bo settled 

W,—That the creation .of an artificial class of intermediate 
proprietors between the. Government ami the cultivators of the 
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Kivu, wiuireu cluaij of ah intemuiuiabe propriety's does not exist in 
the native institutions-of the country, would bo highly onex- 
pedient. 

4th .—Ifhat no conclusive stop ought to be taken towards a 
final settlement of the yet unsettled provinces, until it shall have 
been examined, and, if possible, ascertained by diligent research 
■tun! comparison of collected testimonies as well as by accurate 
survey of r,lic lands to he settled, how far the principles of a 
sv stout, which would bring the Government into immediate con¬ 
tact with the great body of the people, can be practically and 
usefully applied to them: " Thxyi'nioris History of India, vol, 

it., p. m. 

“The Permanent Settlement has, to our painful knowledge, 
subjected almost the whole of the Lower Provinces to the most 
pi ievous oppression, an oppression too so guaranted by our pledge, 
•'that wo are uuuhle to relieve the sufferers,” Minute by lord 
Ua a f i n »/«,.dated Im’ 31st December 1.819. 

In ls>32 His Lordship again wrote: “ Amdmr >axi k ueilt * 0 * 13 
connected with the operation of our oy-^ern oi revenue; on the 
body of the people, there is a po-b ^hich has boon so strongly 
and so frequently for cod upon me, that I cannot retrain irom 
laying ray sentiments upon the subject before your honorable 
Board; The situation of the village proprietors in large estates, 
in farms and jaghires, is such, as to call loudly for the support of 
some legislative provision. This is a question, which has not 
merely reference to the Upper Provinces: for within the circle 
of the Perpetual Settlement, the situation of the unfortunate, 
cb-.ss is yet more desperate; and though their cfUlS ' 10 ;- redress 
may have been stifled kl tnauy districts by their perceiving that 
uniform indisposition to attempt, relieving them, which results 
from the difficulty of operation, their sufferings have not, on that 
account, been less acute.” After adveithig to numerous instances, 
His Lordship proceeds: “The cause of thie is to be traced to the 
i jicoircctness of the principle assumed at the time of the Perpe¬ 
tual Settlement, when those with whom Government entered 
into engagements were declared the sole proprietors of the soil. 
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,..This indefeasible right of the cultivating proprietor* to'• .a" 
fixed share was annihilated by our directing that paUakx (leases) 
should be executed for a money payment, in which all the .claims' 
of the zemindars should be consolidated. The under-proprietor 
was thus left to the mercy of the zemindar, to whoso demand-; 
there were no prescribed limits. The zemindar offered a potto k 
on his own terms. If the under-proprietor refused it, he was 
ejected, and the Courts supported the eject,nnnrt... When at last 
the revenue of Government was affected by the confusion, which 
ensued, without inquiring into the root of the evil, the legisla¬ 
ture contented itself with arming those, who were under engage¬ 
ments with the Government, with additional powers, so as to 
enable them to realize their demands in the first instance whether 
right or wrong, a procedure which unavoidably led to extreme 
and grievous oppression....If it were the intention of our regula¬ 
tions to deprive every class but the largo proprietors, who engag¬ 
ed with Government, of any share in the profits of the land, that 
effect has been fully accomplished in Bengal. No compensation 
can now be made for the injustice done to those, who usednfcb 
enjoy a share of these profits under the law of the empire and 
under institutions anterior to all record, for the transfer of their ■ 
property to the Rajahs.” Quoted in Thorn ton't llidonj of 
India, voJ. II., p. 528. 

Ooiouel Galloway writing upon this subject, says v—“ I have 
already given Lord Cornwallis credit for his benevolent ' iy'touh 
tions, yob it must be admitted, there appears throughout the 
whole ox. His Lordship's measures a precipitancy and a want of 

regard for ancient rights not easy to bo accounted for.Iho 

measures adopted at that period have more the appearance of 
th-i.se *d a good and well-meaning person accidentally placed: Pc 
the head of a new nation passing his first acts of legislation, than 
of one charged with the Government of a people, the very slaves 
oi nvw nod, or rule; of habit arid of their institutions, whose very 
foibles, even absurdities, deserved consideration, because to tlmru 
tbm. arc neither foibles nor absurdities, but matters of importance 
How riicii it so happened that their most sacred, most valuable' 
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.rights ’should have been thus held as nothing; is, indeed,- difficult 
to conceived'’ Jh'-d,, p. 529. 

Sir Charles Metcalf, in a Minute dated 7th November 18- ; .50, 
'.makes' the /olUrwing remarks :—“ The Bengal IVrointvcnt Settle-, 
me pit Was in fet the' transfer of the land-owners from the power 
of die Government to the power .of perpetual far mem, wha having 
7 io right in the soil themselves, nr whatever- right i)>ey may liavo 
ill ail. if they had any,- have. been pineiiunlly enabled by that settle: 
meut agai.net its professed design t<> destroy or impair the. rights 
of all land-owners and laud-holders included within the large 
districts oon^ig-ttoil.tmtlnise farmers respectively.,'...,If I am not 
mistakon, when the Permanent 8cU.lomet.it of. Bengal took place, 
it was termed on the basis of our receiving nine or ten parts of 
what I .should call, according to Indian notions, the Government 
sluii’e of the prodace, and what others ituiy per ha pa call the rents, 
leaving the tenth nr eleventh part to the person .dt-om we choose 
. to dub .proprietor. 1 hope that in rmiti'b.mg that a share in the 
’produce is the acknowledged right of Government, aud that the 
assert.!--n oL this right is the proper basis ui’ every settlement, t 
shall not he misunderstood to argue in fuvo-n i-■ of ho;) vv assess* 
meats; although I -am not an advocate Item a wanton al/amlon- 
ment of revenue, still less ter throwing it, away mi those who -have 
no pivtonsions to it; no one can be more sensible than I am of 
the folly and m tabus consequences to. the Governmen t as -well as. 
to ibi). people of over-assessment. It is only by light assessments, 
fclsj.r live people ..•:»» be advanced in prosperity, and the revenue of 
Gov :• utmmt ioercii; lv.it in a i hating. to. the same basis of settle- 
itn.-nt, that exists.' I hr-mg {unit India, which is alike jbbo basis of 
the Madras rvotwac. set-ilcmenl.,. and of the Bengal Itermarient 
Snvent, there is nothin; to prevent flu; utmost liberality l-b'afc 
eon safely bo allovded. ’fho Oovertunenfc .nay relitujuish any 
'portion of its rigid, and giant that ef-vtion to any fthic-s or iinliv-i- 
duals; it may- if ,ij. idm-ises civ.ale a" now class for lbe purpose of 
rtfrivni-'' this r.’iw-md i* *»li >ti ol ruvi’-me. i cuuuot porccuo the 
utility of such a pivceeding, j.mt if it-is thought desirable, there 
if-nolhing in io'vvi-nl it in assiiming the acfcum.kdged right of 


as I heof a. settlement Government., however,- 
ean only sacrifice its own riglvfe ; it hsis-un right, to iacritioe thrift)', 
ot others. It rntjy give rp any pori ion m it? own revenue, 

On net jnstly create proprietors 'if the proffer ty of oflserii. This- ■ : . 


twvverlheloss was Oofie in the Permanent' Settlement of ikvngul, iti- ' « 

■ ' '"''hr- 

winch we not ?ndy sacrificed ihe p!'.perti' rif triof Gevcriim •:'•'! 1 1 ''yy-f 
for ever, hut by deeluviiig those to tie promt* tori*, who wore net' ;. 
proprit tori?, wa in effect destroy oil -the right'? of hi! the propri.,? o'r* .• 
and cultivators, or the pretend'd proprietors, atthoivgh such aiV 
effect (lees not iinpeaf to have 1) >n dOuamd’ 
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•'The Permanent was concluded without proper 

know led go of iho resource* of Slit country and due £iseei : ta<imnent 
, o;f the rights of tlj$ •different glasses of 1 ami-owners fjmjl ocdu- 
•p:-!itA Tins zemindars were.the hereditary collectors and farmers 
of revenue an 1 not the proprietors of laud....This conversion of 
' ■• tux- guttierei'K into proprietors was fatal to the lights of the real 

proprietary body, who existed in Bengal under the names of 
village zemindars, cultivating zemindars, village proprietors. &a 
; The letters of. an anonymous combatant (under the name ; of 

. 'A iriepht) dwelt on Mm errors and 'disadvantages of the .Pormarmot 
tsettloment. Although Micro arc many sensible observations in. 

‘ ithese loiters, as to semiiidavs being declared * proprietors of (he 
soil'—as to (his measure proving ‘an almost insurmouiiUbio oh- 
.staclo to soon re the 170 Is./n m oppressions and its. agg’m.ulishig- 
: ' a few at the expens > of hundreds of thousands’—interfering with 
; , the rise of 1 a numerous class of yeomanry;' and blasting the 
prospect ( f exciting emulation and industry’—yet they (Members 
of a {’mamit loe appoinded by .Lord Hastings) seem to support 
the doctrine. Mint the proprietary right 'of the laud exists in the 
: , sovereign....The Permanent Settlement, introduced no doubt 

l from benevolent motives, was productive of serious, evils. 'B e 

:p; hash: on whicli it was formed was radically defective....'That the 

;- '. _ assessment of half the gross produce as Govern too id claim, was 

. * k" V t 

h; .. productive of injury to the not, needs no demonstration. It has 
A been statistically shewn l*v Mr. Oplehrooke in his ‘.Remark!* on 
\;■ Ike IJvabunJry of IkruyalJ that cultivators fit half Urn produce 
■ arc worse off than a labourer in the same field at- two annus- per 
ui. ’u. Lord Brougham in speaking of the Permraieni.'Settlement 
T" -gays,, •vat ‘it gave 18 shillings out of every 20s. to the Govern- 
:• r moot by wav of rent!’ Sir Thomas. Munvoobserves that ‘if more 
|j| than, one-third is demanded as Government rent, there can be 
’• d no nrivate lauded property.‘...The Oopi-t of Directors seeing the 
epfeets which it {Permanent SetUemeirP) bad produced, could not 
but 'lament that, the objects of the Permanent Settlement, m so 
far as regards the security and happiiiess of the most numerous 
■■and industrious'class of the community have hitherto been so 
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imperfectly attained, that instead of maintaining s®'4r mhi& v»'e 
' have. not. a&cerfcained what they .are,’ The Finance bwimi 
in their report datbd 12th July 18*30 Kay :—‘ In the pcnmh^oidly 
settled districts in Bengal, nothuig is settled, and little is iiinSvi 
hut the Government assessment.’ The Select Committee, nlW*' 
a patient ami searching examinati on of the great mass of'evidenco-'* 
taken on the subject, reputed iu 1832, that 1 it (Permanent Settle* 
meat) does not appear to have answered the purposes for which, 
it was benevolently intended by its author Lord Cornwallis 1792- . 
93-’ In the celebrated fifth report it is stated, that ‘the lVrarh 
neat Settlement has produced more distress and beggary and a 
greater change in'the lauded property u'f Bengal than lias perhaps, 
happened in the same space of time iu any age or .country by the d 
mere effect of internal regulations,’ ” The Calcutta Review, Yyi. 
VI.,. AH, The Zemindar and the Ryot. 

"Some observations of Sir Thomas Munro, in a minute 
recorded on the consultation of the. Government of Madras 3.htt' : $| 
November 1824, are on this subject entirely in point He so vs-:— 
‘We are now masters of a very extensive empire, and we slum id 
endeavour to secure and improve it by a good hike mill udmmW 
trad ion. Our experience is tin short to judge what rule fo bos; , 
calculated for the purpose. It is only within the lust CU vcaip 
that we have begun to acquire any practical knowledge'; a di /«gor : 
period must pfopahly elapse before wo can ascertain ivhatjs host,' . ' 
Such a period is as .nothing in the existence of a people; hm by a 
act as if this werean limited as the life of an individual. VVu 
proC' .xl iu a country of which vie know little or nothin", as if 
we know everything, .and as if every I h mg must be done ny.v, ; ' 
and nothing could be done hereafter. We feel cur igimraj .-a of 
Indian revenue and tlic dif.Hcnll.ics arising from if; amt instead 
of seeking to remedy if by acqufyiug more knowledge, we 
endeavour to get rid of the difficulty by precipitately making, 
permanent settlements, which relieve us innn the i nmble---somd 
task of minute or accurate mvesrigation, anil which are better 
adapted to perpetuate .our ignorance than to protect the people. 

Wo must not be led away by fanciful thornier fyiiotted yi'ra.- ■„ 
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pi‘<x*pft«jing. Uoyernmipufc has abandoned a large income . iia>ut 
any RiifBaiifiiit forecast of the probable effects oil the nnti.■ i■' /./d 
Wealth, ami I;hough, the result .may have Imherfraj b?fu ady-i :( >v,v 
gem is, and it is by no means clear to ni<\ 11 
' / ontimraiy aiitjeipafed from dm .minute 8} 
will 'folkv.v, it; hi net r,he less -cm tatu, that tl 
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imperfect 
hitherto fail 


iiii'.-niintiou. il. must: also be admitted thy. w i.dyy 
tiled u:>.:'tyOU.nT for Udj !:uit!Dvvu 0 t '8 of Bragal i- . .v v’ : v 
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; (/(ulvaitiiOiii. denu . iu, Aihj jsinoo IvHg iraceitairjtfcy ai.U■ uy* to ;l , d 
Hfl , * ., . •' ' ; 0h\‘’ ' 
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til 


ijiuSh i}6cusgai:i.!y ; o j<eni to to f.UuiidUsh its value, to prevou j ..>; .ivod - 
s. a oil io bin dot improvement, H is \ -u r \^mi 

p:”'t'.y■ - of ilu si,aall : 'i'l v tinat vvtv.shdjud have theto only ^....y o.o 
Viv. ti’times, wheveimi nie of a.«s..iasmon{, has %• f& l must " 

f ;\ sj J ■ ■ y ’ 1 ■ j '' k 2 Jr" 

par: renderml is -ii i -'h v, to the: proprietors. 

It e 0 '-’ - 

.But this 'is• lv •i:ipiioS to aiTangbiuoufo 
y comi.eete».i with t;m i.-. ozal im. ».f revemno; a held 

ami tv gist or me riff he eijualiy dosinilile with a 
jit -1 it y Of dm people and t he mffioTial wealth, althoi 


\' law 


not n•'v \f.cif 

,d| 


■ were wholly h :W rent lice. The grand objection 
nent SeUieuieut is that it has, in a multitude of e; 
mvitiers ol . uo land stthj> ct to rieiuands on accoui 
. luoa 1 ; revenue even less, settled and defined than if w 

ed the rh'ht of varying the assessment ; and scaret ly 


the h.vr:idy-...,'.d:0 

■ '• . -,*)p : -'UT.Lyu 

,'v 4 1,4 oil 

■royt'T.,- 


:aui- y 


•m\ i 


s£a 


ifHagiti.e,; can doubi' that the effect must have been '.wy patyad'h 
• ejai to the iiH -•nests of the'community, and must have imped d 
the ruogiess of mvional wealth. Whatever inaj h-c.thpiigli! ff. 
rii\e. priihable cons-.-rjueuces nf having' t,he landed piffp.-idy of a 
country divided among . nmliil. ’de of petty prop., i.o(And i. do 
net .think we have expo.ri on v> enough to just'ti any'dogma mi 
the suhjecd). it is Certain, that .the existence oi large .' •cud.udaiii.s ! • 
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in bonspd baa. had no tendency to make farms largo And if in 
diflhuiu we find that beggarly farms and a wretched people may 


be conjoined with domains of princely magnitude, still more-may 
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■ 
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we look for poverty and distress under the zeniindari system 'of 
.India, so Jong at least as the people retain the remembrance of 
their rights, and cling to the fields though rendered wort bless 
by ..exactions. The injustice of the thing and the mischief to 
(he individuals thus placed in subjection to the Government 
assignee, are enough .for condemnation. But I must further 
appreuend, that the system must oppose a serious obstacle to the 
'• successful cultivation of uew and better crops. The zemindar, 
wJm.w neither agriculturist nor owner of the sod, and stands in a 
position little favourable to the growth of enlightened and liberal 
hka‘.s must be expected to act as a tax-gatherer, and as a short- 
sighted tax-gatherer, nipping in the bud. the seeds oi improve- 
merit ; and we cannot, hope that new or increased demand for the 
' .produce of (be.country can be met with that promptitude, which 
• might bo expected if the occupants wore secured in their property, 
so long ns the contractors for the Government revenue were on the 
watch for every new occasion of exaction : and the defectives s? 
of our revenue arrangements and the ignorance or inefficiency of 
: bur C mi ts permit, them unjustly ami arbitrarily to tax the iudosii >- 
( .,f the couniry. ‘ '’Taper* laid before the. Meet Cutivniitiwof 
ike Jfuuxft 0 / Comw-ov p. 431. 

> •(. ajihiiu kith says;—■“ With toy limited expoiicncb, if. may 

;{'■>. g)'C;i!. presumption to outer upon the respective merits of those 
endless subjects of dispute, the Hinge settlement and 1 he rydfcvvar. 
As to the zouiimkri sy-km of Bengal, X believe most persons 
.Auquaiuted with its history nud c beets, condemn it. as preci¬ 
pitate. A few exceptions to a general evil is no argument in 
favour of a system, which was founded on rms-apprehou'sum of 
k.tho real posit'on of zemindars, and in ignorance of that of the 
occupiers of the soil.” .Ibid., p. 4?0, 

The Court of Directors in their Revenue Letter dated lfull 
January IMl), observe:—- 

(hMn the consideration of this subject, it is impassible ferns 


* t * 



not to remark- that consequences the moat inuirinusdu the rigtii(| 

and interests of individuals have arisen fro a* d^onbmg those.’ . 

with whom the Permanent Settle mout was concluded, «*'- thy 

actual proprietors cf the land. This-mistake (tor smchyt; is now 

admitted to have been) and the habit, which hits grown ..out of ft, 

ofi considering tire, payments of the rvo'ts as vbnt.instead of revm nr; 

have produced all the evils, that might be expected to How from them,- 

Thev have introduced such confusion in to the whole so hi cot oi in: id .-• 

«' */ 

ed tenures, and have given a specious colour to the pretensions <H' 
the zemindars, in acting towards persons of rho -ther classes, as if 
they, zemindars, really were, in the ordinary sense of the words, 
the proprietors of the land, and as if the ryots had no permanent 
interest but what they deriv d from, them.’' Appendix to 
Report froia, the Select Committee, Herenv e, 18$.?, p, !3f>. 

-“.'Che Board of Commissioners, in another passage of fch dr 1 

, ! . t - | • - '- r ( ' ,1V •• 1 * /C*Miflifc^ 

letter, with ay express reference to those village zemindars, note 
that ■ the mistake of making the Permanent Settlement with 
Rajas, as the proprietors of the whole of the lands composing- . 
their rajes were called, has 'chiefly affected an intermediate dags, 
the village zemindars, to whom no qonipeosation can now be 
JWinic; for the injustice done to them by the transfer of their.pro¬ 
perty to the Rajns. Indeed the whole of this valuable class of 
landholders may bo considered to be extinct in. die Lovvet Pro- 
vincas, with the exception of a few fortunate individuals, who 
have preserved their estates under the names of independent and 
dependent tabikdavs by the precaution of their ancestors in pin; 


vidiug ,th unselves with written acknowledgments of the general 
zemindar, who, in consequence of the interpretation put on that 
title, was considered by the terms of the Perpetual Settlement 
as the universal proprietor of the soil, and the fountain from 
which alone any other person could derive a property.' These 
village zemindars wore no other than those rvots of the vilMsfo 
who ;ire distinctly described by the Board of Commissioners iu 
their official, correspondence and by Lord Hidings pi his minute, 
as the real proprietors of the la nd in their respective occupations.” ■ 
p. 137. 
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;* J.i .U- rerv proper" frays tho vn h?*f 
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a per of the 4th Apy'ind 1*07, “ that ii. ifiOtWl' a feh'a'r? 6f 


educe ul ti)=- curt h-sbp>dd be ansvirpividted ts’this'supper f. of 

i familit;S in afrlnraioo, to produce scrum "g ertgcA a ud iuo’Keg 
service an*I <Kd’ noo of the Stufev; or. in other y-’ords. that, 

'in- f,i:1>j 1 i ;.y iunI gc 1 1ry, 


jrfia.ii part of the root should go to art -oj 
who are to serve their eomd.i'y ir> Pm-llalttpnt, in (he army rtmh 


navy, in the department- of science, ;uul in the liberal profession;*, 
T!i< % Viauvo, independence, and Mgh ideas, which the enjoyment, 




<n this yens: afJorfK have enabled them to raise Br'fmp to the 


iiifcle of ghvrv. Long msw .they enjoy it ! :jufc it. 'India, that- 


: haitgff'ty spirit, independence, a. d deep' ihought, which rhe pos- 
. * 

of great wealth S'-nictmio^ giro.;- opyht UP he .■F l 'Hpp J ".. . 


Th'tv are directlv adverse to our power mul interest,, Thu iiatuvS 

liSI,® ’ ■ to 


ftjifrk 


of filings, the past experience of all go* eminent.*, redded it uu- 
necessary to oidalgo chi this subject. We do not want■■ general v- ± 

stutesuTcn, Icgislatufa j we want iiplustrion; uUsbutKbpPn, .A'gniu 
'. it is: our duty to eombdov the happiness of the mild, indostrious 
1 face, which Ih-ovid^hce has planed under the 'hdtbih' Oovenutrettt' 

Ivtere Revenue dr any .other- objects.:’ Ttip hudpsticdmpfihie^c 
: 1;?4it'd‘:pendemand pleasure of a country life, which, thedistr.'bu- 


htHnfsPij 


thin <>f la.odod property alone can confer on the inah’tc O, make 


V .this (ryotwar sy-icio) farpcr-inp to any syMmvi. 


n im.v !>o e-i> d- 


h . sidcied an Utopi oi oy s-,hop 0 . er. i fhi ok -that (.mver inherit 


". t 


iir . 


►V 


£i\n and uU ,ht to ex tenti i'ui# happy - &y stfrin io 
Quoted Hi the Pr? arid PoL^y of jL't fieU j Wid <i t p, 2L 

'h;c, u It ha>* been snbL remarks • • Tel'houins A\ ; yi - kbtvfe ihere. 

HHftN ] r.-L '• .. . i * - - 1 •. .. . ., vt . ■■■•'. $ 

^t.v tTfT' he no pvnper eubornniafc-ion wifchont }ii > of iausC m- 

%| 7 i : kouiet-y ; ; a,nil .that' Keinimin^ » v^rirerl in iin!,iai.r soarnty •'!$: 

b ’ p this (lesn^We on<3. But ihxn {^pnti;>n [?, e-im^Jeb^fy c 


■on- , 

:P: i-auictcii by experience: for there is nob a people n von m) to. 


Eouonpf whom there is g-teater sub(>tilon Llian nin ov^ slve 
llbulooSj who iievetvfeaw [>roprietary zem huhi"& nntii they were' 
fh er-ate<l by the (JmtTp&ny (l ■ven'nuei)t. I> Ibid., p; (Kb• 

S:' Hi v 1 • ho mns Mu uro, in it is Mi.u u be da led i he 3 5 st Be com he r 

,r ' k’ ^'ijd v., ;v M 












«ume 


“ If we create zemindars and turn over to each of them 
-hundreds of ..ryots,- we should commit a' great injustice, he£*’ J ’ t , 
wc should euahio the zeniuitUrs in time to degrade the ryots (Vo! 
the rank of tenants-in-chief to that of ten ah tS-ab-w ill, aid often 
to that of /more cultivators or labourem” 

“Bo- far from the,Permanent Settlement being- the work, of 
the Company's oft leers, it is well known, that-it originated with- 
certain members of the administration in -England: the 'Code 
prescribing the course of fiscal management to be adopted, was 
drafted in England, and \va^ ri,u e'“ ,v t opt by T -^-' J Ubrmvallis in i . 
Bengal. By tin: previsions oF|| 8 C'Odo,, the rights, privileges, ’,•> 
an i Mite- • < . it:, whole a^ricuil.tufl^^^'l^y of the Bengal 
'Provinces were annihilated, while rhe CimYfifrV 1 * Judicial 0fHc«4/ 
who were all sworn to 'decide according to its%hifcesi, were com¬ 
pelled to apply the whole force and power of tho*'OUf ts $f I*r> w 
in aid of the work.” Preface to A Memoir on the lafujf'vnu'i'O 
and J yimMpUs of Taxation . 

. “ The' investiture*of privileges; which the Kemimlars had not 
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originally possessed, which further inquiry would .h;v'e pjov(.‘d: 


'jftipfcl 




that, the.Governmenthad not a legal right to bestow, coupled, 
with I ho confusion necessarily resulting from tha. abolition of all 
previously recognised in tores ts and customs by the inti eduction'' 

Off Code professedly based upon the principles of die- feudal 
system and d the common law of England for the Government"' 'd% 
of a praopto to whom the anomalies of the one arid the monstrous 
absurdities of the other hud been hitherto unknown, generated 
all the evils, which, in the present day, embarasa.. the revenue 
authorities' in the permanently assessed provinces,”. Ibid., ri. d{. 

It .is contended, with role ranee to the o ire mu stance 3 . under 
which the British nation, through the Han durable East India 
Cmmiany, acquired domipi|vin Bengal, as also to the provisions 
of the several Act 3 -ofParliament for tips Gpvornment of the country 




in force, previous to 1793, that tho. binder whose directions the 
injunctions on which the Code is b ''' were drawn up in Europe 
long previous to their applh alien i.' U *$gal, and who, by »i'^ 
mg ibeinselves to pass tuem wl turned for that purpose to 







'■>*?. had bound (.how* 'who were !« enforce them in India to 


IOV?U 


y\ o jVy them into eff|ct, possessed no authority under any kin 
.uiw. or prescriptive right to reduce, by a- single stroke, of the pen, 
theagricultural community of a Whole nation from the state of 
lisil propiietota to that, of serfs and tenants-at-will. 

Tt is further contended, that if the two Honourable .Houses- 


of the-British'Parliament had been made aware of the actual 


state of proprietary right, the interests of the real owners of the 
,. s-ul would have been effectually -protected against the. iufcrodnc- 
f. ‘ion ot a system, wa a U'- : “-‘•^PP^’.iori to all previuitsly subsist?* 
•i-^vihg Ibstitufcions atul customs ,f country; especially Had it 
,'§> bjpc.ti known, as it Jvmv.,^ that it origins,ted (scs An }/nqv/<.yy 
.'if' into Ike Native oj ^inindurl TMvures by 0. Grant) in trie 
almost unsupported .opinion of an individual member ' of the 
\;\ :K executive pgnue administration of the day, against tl.« del j- 
hr rate.^etenninalitK!. of all his colleagues oonli.med by--- an 
l rmpned unanimous decision of the superior preceding Govern* 


rihciMv who in 1786 (Proceedings of the President ami (Vinci 1 F 
1 9(11 Jr.iy, 1786) expressly with a view to a general reform in the 
/revenue management, had established the cilice of Chief Sherista- 


day for-the enforcement of the true, practical'unanciol system of 
the country, under the authority and in the spirit of the Act of 
Parliament passed in the year 1784, Had that ofEce been al¬ 
lowed to work, the objects contemplated in its institution, must, 
h; c been attained , so admirably were the arrangements caleu- 
v ■:., hrted for the acquisition of them, that it is not too much to say, 
that by its operations the condition of the peasants would have 
been an - roved and many sources of public income fraudulently 
w> tlihelflL would have beeu restored without interfering, in the 
' slightest degree, with the rights and interests of any individual 
of the agricultural community.” Ibid., p, 126. 

’ ■ ** to escape from the trouble of enquiry, and to avoid the 

doternrination of rights absoh ely lost, we granted to the tsemin- 
dars the ex-uustvo privilege e wliat ? Not of collecting accord- 
"iog to any fixed principle ,ut according to that, usage, which 
had-brought the country to ’ brink of ruin. We confirmed 
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to ili,t;ni the right, of: the usual extraordinary -system, and Ourn- 
pidled the cultivator by law to submit to it. A" a simple 
example of tins truth, let n* suppos* that a cultivator had paid, 
during ten or fifteen years, one year with another, at an average 
of hundred rupees; that calamities 1 , such as, loss ot cattle, loss of 
diildreu or relations who f./tmerly aided him, were followed by 
low price of corn, as it is clear the first grade to inability to pay 
had already come upon him. The zemindar, however, insists oil 
his m iking good Ins payments of one hundred rupees 1 The 
..cultivator borrows far one -r two years money to do so, rather 
than he expelled from his lands, or than go into a Court of • 
Justice. At long-.U tumble to hold out buy longer, he refuses w> 
take the zemindar's agreement; and the latter, in bis propiiefcitiy 
capacity, ejects the occupant. The latter now appeals to the 
Court; he states, with truth, that he and his ancestors have 
: occupied the same land for ages; that he is no longer able to 
pay annually what may bo the amount of an. avemge of ye.us, 
but lu* demands die right of occupancy, the right to mortgage. to 
r.'II, or to let his lauds hiffiseli; ami X comend, those occupants 
whom we -have: seen denominated Mallets, Ashrats, Baugdars, 
Moeraadnrs, or under whatsoever name wo find them in nil parts,of 
India, have those rights. In this view of the case, l would appeal to 
the whole judicial service of Bengal to know whether or not the 
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sentence of 


the Court would not be passed in favour of the 


zemindar against theyybt. It could not bo ofcheiwise . tot the 
icguhit ions room re that ttio zeminuar should bs mcog . > ..sed, 
not. as a farmer of revenue, but as a proprietor or land. f 



Land Tax in India. p.p. 3o7 -58, 

‘‘.In the bold project (Permanent Settlement) he (Lord' 
OorhwaHia) did not anticipate the injury he might be doing to 
others. His mind dwelt chiefly on the. oppressions rive zemin- ^ 
dars had in some. instances suffered by the sale ot their private.. •. ^:g:\ 
landed estates inherited perhaps from a long lino of ancestor> , ■*■■> 

and bis plan now proposed to vender them also masters at tue 
districts they managed. In this ho perceived that the cutt.iva- p:„ ,-y 
tors would be virtually placed at thlr mercy.j bat he thought. 'j, 


fchiit lav.'fc might he framed to protect them in their just tigiill 
which he .deemieS to be little else tMp those of cultivating serfs 
'attached to-certain estates, with the privilege of enjoying just 
‘ sufficientto enable them to 'live-■in' health:” IbM.. p. 181. 

“ The priiicipat zemindar was supposed to pay to the Govern- 
merit nearly as much as the country eou'djbdd ; m order to 
enhance the value of his bargain, he underlet to several.. other 
Ifa Protractors at an advance.- Each of these again under let, and ,k> 
on till the smaller renters had to realize sometimes fifty or cent. 

u;'..>o f *' 

per cent, of what the cultivators were supposed to pay, But tin-; 
rater. were not fixed by law, and custom had long sanctioned the 
f: exaction of the whatever the strong could extort from- tho -weal;. 

' .GBpeli a description of the insecurity of the country and of 


crime is exhibited in the judicial reports up to the year 1810 


(seventeen years after its introduction) as is scarcely to be found 
in the anifala. of any civilised country .in a period of profound 
domestic peace. If we view the plan of Lord Cornwallis in the' 
abstract, as -a scheme for protecting tire actual property that exisfe ¬ 
ed in his time, and for amending the condition of the whole 

. people, wo may, with safety, pronounce it 'to have entirely '-failed, 
Th::; Permanent Settlement is truly pronounced by a powerful 
... writer of the pieseut day 'to be ‘ a proceeding, the apology for 
which may be good intention, but which con Id have been con¬ 
ceived only by political presumption, and executed by absolute 
power/" Ibid., ? 189\ 

“The Hindoo local institutions suffered a Violent shock in 
, tiro ■ini reduction of the Permanent Settlement of 1.793..., A decree 
! \vhicn transferred them (ryots) formally from the protection of 
Government to the bands of those whom they looked up to as 
guardians, seemed not an unnatural transition from voluntary 
submission to permanent serfage ” Jk'ld., p. 217 . 

T-\ “ Ti is really wonderful, that the Bengal Government should 

v 3f;il have persisted in describing as proprietors the zemindars, 
who received only one-tenth of the collections.” ibid., p, 172, 
“■The following observations' on thin subject by one (Mr, 
Thackeray) of the most acute Revenue Officers of Madras, appear 








to be m point:—‘The laws ami customs, which keep great estates 
together,- originated in -pride and fear, They were only suited to 
and admitted into countries, where the sovereign power was 
weak. The great improvements m the Police as* well as agrk 
calutfe of Europe have chiefly arisen from the breaking up of 
those overgrown estates. IT may be said, that great estates never 
•existed in India: but the same kind of policy which kept them 
united so long m Europe, produced Poligars. Rajahs, and Zemin¬ 
dars, Force, .official convenience, and defence, under weak (!o- 
veruments, seem to have produced those monsters in civil society.; 
but as they were all Officers of Government, pensioners, or petty 
princes, they seem neither to have claimed- nor exercised the 
rights of property iu the stub nor did they interfere further than 
tv receive the Sircar rents from the ryots: they affected, and 
sfcib affect, the style of princes Where such people existed, it 
Was .proper to keep them quiet, and convert a dangerous chieftain,- 
it possible, into a country .gentleman of large estate; but it was 
ii'i itself inconsistent with prospects of agricultural improvement 
H Might be State policy, but if was not immediately adapted to 
increase the produce of laud or the general opulence. To make \ 
a pef'.y pcinee, a great Military or Police Officer, the landlord of 
an immense tract of country including towns, and rivers, and 
forests, and mountain*, and roads, might have been prudent, just 
as war, as expense, as sacrifice of territory, are sometimes pru¬ 
dent,: but it could never effect the improvement of agriculture, 
or increase the general prosperity, except indirectly, by securing 
the State from the opposition, and even rebellion, which those 
chiefauns might nave excited. It, indeed, produced advantage 
to the country by limiting the demand : but demand may be 
limited without creating great landlords, ol rather great farmer*' 
of revenue. To convert an hereditary office, a jurisdiction, or 
military district (an office which, at most, could be considered a 
kind of iucorporal property), into a parcel of land, into absolute 
partible property in tl.o soil, appears to be doing what the policy 
of Europe Imd been labouring for ages to undo/" Ibid., p, 
868-7G. 
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The V‘vi) of of I mb-systems' (thug ifjji' ryofcwar) is, that it, 


y : -i . ■>-. tin; ryot !r- o jUl communications witK the Govenitnenfc 
agent/’ John Sullivan, Esq. Answer to Question $6. Minutes 
of Evidence taken before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, 1832. 

“ It. has always been found by experience, that the debar tors 
from the ryotwar settlesiH.ut lias in variably hjgeii. attended with 


porni c-ion» eonsequni»ees to the revenue-/’ Ibid, ihlel. 10 f Ibid. 


“I believe all the functionaries* of the Bengal Government 


are of opinion, that the grossest injustice has mbutentionaHy 
been done to the cultivators by the Permanent Setthnent” David 

mu, Esq. ibid. am. ibid. 

“The zemiudari system was always extremely unpopular.” 
ibid. Ibid. 1276. Ibid . 

“ It (P< rmanent Settlement) led to the greatest possible in¬ 
equality, and left everything in a state of utter darkness and 
confusion.” licit M'kdnzie, Ibid. 258 i. Ibid. 

“'Infinite mischief. Greater injustice, indeed, no Govern¬ 
ment ever infiipted upon a country,” Ibid. Ibid. 25!) 1 Ibid. 

“The effect d| the (revenue) system I I-sit'© lima alluded to,, 
•is, in every part of India, universal poverty and ignorance, us re¬ 
gard? fire great mass of the people. It lias be nt pbsorvfcd by all 
of our ablest public servants; it is a; manifest consequence of our 
rt venue systems, and imtet observable where those systems (ze- 
miudari-systems) p.ov d. The ease is different, in some of the 
great commercial f'-wrs or oapifajs, such as, Calcutta. Ifu.liras, 
and Bombay, where coinmetyini enterprise js, generally speaking, 
uueh more lightly taxed. - ’ It. Rickards, Esq. Ibid 5951, Mi¬ 
nutes of evidence taken before the Select Conytniiiee of the JImise 
of fords, 1830. 

“The cause of the falure (of the Permanent, Settlement) is 
to be found in the following lines :—' Extravagance and reckless¬ 
ness in the owners as well as peremptoriness in the entbreemeut 
.of the demands of the State, in credible, mismanagement, svupeu- 
dons frauds on the part of the subordinates, tin pa railed litigation 
on the one hand, or mere neglect of rights luid responsibilities, 


on thy other, sundered ami split op |he immense tracts of country 

i.»r the revenue of which a few had been liable, into hunvired- of ’■ ■ ■. 

The CoZcititu ITi'Tw, " 


■smaller and more convenient estates." 
vtb XXX., p. 0- 

•".The I’ermancnb Settlement of Bengal stands as n beaedd 
to all fnfcUrp generations to warn Burnpeaiui from regulating 
Indian adhira ai'fet merely English standard. Lord Cornwallis, 

Ha founder, a novice, to India* had in his head the Kagli.- h beau- 
ideal of forming, a body of men corns ponding to- English lauded - 

geivfcry-r-lio;therelot e,nmal-o the zemindari system. Hoar wlab 
the MWibimiios in their petition to Fare.e navi iii fc i-L wy 
of it; — 

‘ Tire experience of sixty years provost that the zcjnimhui 
'system tends to deniondiwV and pauperise tlib peasantry, and .to . 

.rodtree the fair and fertile land of Bengal to a condition similar, 
to that under which Ireland suffered so grievously and so.longC 

Mr. H dinlay, Licvitennuf-Goveriinv of Bengal, writes simi- 
' hr.-ly :-• '>’htorighou.t the length ami breadth of the country, the 
at mug piny ahnn.st universally upon the weak, and power is but 
i.u>> (mm: , mb , ;diud only as it is fumed into money.’ 

Hr iiaik.es «*f IS.- V\. Fro Vinces, out well acquainted with 
la; vied Mein,tree; itV his work pu that subject, thus describes it;.—. 





ido^ophy of the Permanent Sotti uncut was that of the 


wb.i ■ lo-univ-h. a dogma was taken tip, and matters were driven 
t ,?,.. .iii -u: 1 ' 1 'onaht withdt. The projectors forbade and eschew¬ 
'd local enquiries of a. close and searching nature. They forgot 
the. ground on which they stood to look for analogies which 
had no existence. Full of theoretical justice, they did solid 
wrong; full of real benevolence. they spread ruin and desolation 
around. The mass of the agricultural communities were given 
over, tied hand ami foot, to soi-distant zemindars, who had tup 
real and permanent rights, and no bowels for the people/ " lOul. 
vol, X XXp. 3. 

* * Such a loss of revenue’ remarks Miss Martineau: commenting 
on the Permanent Settlement, * was never suffered by any Govern'-' 
ment', ami this .sacrifice was made, she observes Gvithutu any 
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beneficial effect on the public intermit as for as it is perceptible to 
common observation?' Ibid.; vol. XXXVIII., p. 127. 

" Iu a country like, this ’where commercial enterprise is so 
miserable,, the fate of tire laud’ detevpiines the fate of society, 
in Tuuia the question affecting .laud affect? the well -being of 
ijativo society ; it regulates the happiuess of millions ; it controls 


their criminal statistics, and can arm or disarm the energy of the 
1,o whose labour society is so greatly indebted. Whether 
for good or for evil, the. treatment pi. the laud question in India 
■has-marked epochs in hev-octal history, which cannot escape the 
notice of even a casual observer. The solution of this, difficulty 
cannot any longer be deferred without also deferring thy progress 
of a people painfully backward in enterprise. Land hos of late 
acquired a value, which renders it a matter of the last impor¬ 
tance. that it should no longer be allowed to deteriorate,.under 
induence of imperfect legislation. ‘Who is not'wjtuy and -sad/ 


ask-.; Miss Martincau,' at the mere mention of land tenure's in 
India ?' Whatever may be the nature of the feeling roused by 
the ‘ mere mention’ of the subject, we cannot deny that the evil 
which so thoroughly pervades it has grown to such dimensions as 


to leave us no other option but a speedy and practical treat mo lit 
of the -disease/' Ibid., p. 310. 

“Loaded on the cue hand, as we are, with a'splendid blunder 
(Permanent Settlement) which narrow expediency rejec-s, but 
honor compels ns to uphold; and piuoged at *j«-• same time.-nt© 
recurring delicit with an increasing orpenditure; we -hays been 
driven, almost in despair to seek a remedy in every plausible 


■ar-t.ifice, that skill or experience could suggest; The peruiam-nt 
land settlement of this country is the stumbling block of iono¬ 
va tors, the temptabica of financiers, the glory and disgrace of our 
administration. The -snh-iofeudatioi* of landed tenures, the direct 
progeny of that settlement, is a fatal poison that permeates the very 


sc-Vuee of our popular life. The Sand revenue regulations of our 
early Government are the quicksand of Bengal. The difficulty, 
wrs created by the. Lord Gum waliis’s Code oi* 1793; it boewns 
evidoid'under the Hupturn and JPuiudmm EegidMipns of 1799 


;uui ISIS-; it became prominent on the occasion df Mr. P id n cep ’3 
Jaw legalizing sub-hifeudation in 1819 j its resolution grew com* 
plicated on the enactment of the settlement regulations of 182'S.'. 
and 1833 ; it became insoluble on the codification of the rent aud 
leveimu laws of 1859. 

It is on this vock, 'that our most gifted administrator.* have 
split, that onr successive financiers have been neurlyi wrecked, ilnit, 
not the least able of our publicists lies stranded and forlorn. But 
any one who hag luul practical experience in the collection of land 
revenue in Ibis country, who has been able to see with his own 
eyes the interwoven intricacy of our local landed teuurcs, and wild 
is oof unaware that all rights iri relation to property me social in 
their destination aud snb» rdinate in every case to the duties of 
which they are the counterpart, is less likely to view the existing' 
organism with proclivities panic-stricken, hostile, or destructive. 
Legally and morally the learned Member of Coimotl has expound¬ 
ed in his place an interpretation of cm obligations under the 
settlement, to which, few, who have read it, wo conceive, can take 
exception. We have, it is clear from that exposition, the legal 
rigid to abrogate the settlement if we think fit; but wo have not 
the moral power. 

The direct taxation of the last ten years is a truly desperado 
remedial attempt to escape from the consequences of this dilemma. 
It has, a; we know, failed flagrantly, It deserved almost to bo 
unsuccessful. But the circumstances of Us falurc arc so impor¬ 
tant as; to call even in this place for a passing notice. It failed, 
indeed, rather from the mode of its operation-, than from its in¬ 
herent weakness, nr, as some have alleged, from its inappropriate- 
ness to Bengal. It could never have succeeded under the peculiar 
accidents of its introduction. It was the child of am emergency, 
with- ul fiuanoud precedent, abnormal, half-hearted, and, therefocuy; 
injudicious. It is the disastrous nature of direct taxation neither 
to correct nor modify its own defects, and even wivc'ti most moder¬ 
ate iu its incidence, to ii.'Pmimee indd^etly all orders and ranks of 
the edrr.munity. 1’he manner of our operations under the income 
tax has fostered thh tendency among'us without restraint. it ik 

tbj 


needless to dpsoyibe those opefaitons here, It is ijijCtUesss' altnopfe 
to, indicate their effect. We ure .suffering 1 from them oven is wo 
write. There is 110 w a sentiment of uneasiness, & feeling" of in¬ 
security and dissalisfaef W, a gonteml. distrust of Government in 
these provinces, that it will take’ years .of studied reaction and 
: careful management to obliterate.'"' Ibid,., vol. UI1,, p. p. -295-97. 

" In treating this subject, I must do —-wind nothitig short of 
the ns oat earnest and deliberate conviction eon kl surmount my re¬ 
luctance to do. I must avow my dissent from the opinion of many 
of those, for whom 1_ entertain the roost cordud regard and respect. 
I disapprove of. that territorial system, which is called. in Bengal, 
the i Permanent Settlement. 5 I look upon it as both impolitic and 
uoju.sfc. It it? impolitic, because it is unjust, it is adverse to the 
repegeked maxims of the country; ic is impolitic,' because if is 
subversive of the rights of the .people, and injurious to the advance 
of their prosperity. It is unjust, be cause it violets the ancient 
and indei■asihle title to property—because it takes violently from 
one man what dyes belong to him, and gives it arbitrarily to 
another, to ryhpyn it does not belong, and this, nokin a few insu- 
b.ted and individual cases, but universally, to the farthest limits of 
the soil. Where the permanent system has been established, not 
* PC inch of soil remains in...the hand, in which we found it, and to 
nrhbh it »igh.tfuUy appertains. Tide is not king rather a summary 
use of the ; uame of justice.” Extracts- fro-ip, Latter a of C;ivU on 
hhditifii Affairs, Ibid., vol. XIII.., p. dl 7. 

f( The Pc rmuent Settlement was coin el ruled with the r iboy>> 
mentioned mixed body of aymind*!*, as they were called, afi 
holders of EuboriUnate rights being left to find a remedy against 
the esactions of the zemindar in a civil suit. The disastrous con- 
sequeucos are \yp!l known. Courts flooded with suits to such an 
exienl, that candidates for justice could hardly expect a hearing 
within the term of their natural lives, attested the ruin of the 
ryofrj; while the evil.effects.of the measure on the very proprictora 
who bad been created L>y our fiat, wore shown by the almost nni_ 
versa! destruction, that had befidknthein by the tenth year from 
the s^ttiepieut. 




Evr&nt how after thd lapse 6f three-fourths bf a century, 
Bengal offers a most discouraging prospect to one who believe 1 ; ip 
the possibility of establishing with advantage a native aristocracy 
under an alien rule. A peasantry poorer ahd more ignorant 
than in our late acquisitions; an ever-widening separation 
between the rich and the poor; extreme luxury side by side with 
extreme squalor; endless litigation between landlord and tenant; 
a body of proprietors still (with a very few most honourable 
exceptions) illiberal and untrustworthy, doing nothing for the 
land or the people' that support them, and responding’ to no call 
either for exertion or generosity ,—these are signs of social 
rottenness, which indy well make statesmen pause with anxious 
circumspection before they again commit'the destinies of a pro¬ 
vince at tire keeping of its landed magnates. 

The evil results of the mistakes, that had been made itx 
Bengal, declared themselves so early as to lead to a re-actionTA 
the policy adopted in our very next acquisition/’ Ibid,, vol. 


XLVX, p. 448. 

«Itl all that the author (Sir George Campbell) says (in hie 
Modern India) regarding the imperfect information on which 
that great measure (Permanent Settlement.) was devised, perfected, 
and earned out, we obu'cUr. The boundaries of estates were hot 
defihod ; the capabilities of the land had not been ascertained. 
Tim rights of under-tenants and small proprietors were not pro¬ 
tected. Lord Coruwallit. vainly imagined, that a landed aristo¬ 
cracy in Bengal would furnish, in every gbueration, numerous 
specimens of the gentleiheh of the old school. Tho zemindars of 
the present day me an ‘ unthrifty, rack-renting’ sht of people, 
who oppress their tenants, and only care to make the largest 
profit possible. Many of the advantages calculated on by the 
founder of the system, have proved visionary. In all this we agree 
with Mr. (now Sir) George Campbell, who laments over slighted 
opportuuifi.es and great changes neglected, and who is lost in as¬ 
tonishment at the haste and presumption with 'which so important; a 
measure waa disposed of He also hays that the rights of the. cub.i- 


vatoiT have been * utterly swept .i.way,’ ” Ibid., vol, XI IT, pf. 465, 





“ Subsequent expei Ip. ace hti4S brought the* umumeiuble 
defoetb and nhom&tie| ai that hasty arrangement (Permanent; Sot* 
' r ' tleiuont) to tight, aixl induced tho. Cbiiftnol directors to resolve 

fjw , that thiev' mil never again allow their hands or the#: .b'l their 

successors to be tied up in this manner. There iff every reason to 
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believe that this was one of the most iojmUciovm measures ever 


adopted by our Government. The land revenue was fixed for 
!..»• i over at .a time when the capabilities of the land were imkown, 
.' ■ and the extent, of estates .unascertained, autl two*thirds of Bengal 
<Mj. \ was. a jungle. The most tempting opport unities were afforded 
for the • exercise of fraud and collusion between, the zemindars 
y' and the Native O dicers of, the Collectors; and coioasal fort an es 
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were made at. the expense of the State, There have been Urge far.- 


. ' tunes (.massed in solitary indances since that time. Sir -'? 


fl Moonshee is reputed to have made eighty lakhs of rupees 
mil of his influence with his master; but no such general 


opportunity of fortune-making as that which occurred in the 


''<• "days-of the Perpetwd Settlement, has turned up since. One 




• . Cotteclor’s Dewem is known to ham -received-a bonus of a lakh of 
JK '.' rupees for dHking out a cypher, and reducing the a-nn/aal rent 
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or a m estate from tens of thousands to' thousands. The burden 


cf taxation was unequally distributed on the land. Vhon the 




Oolh'ctov’s Officers were well bribed, estates were assessed to a 


mM 


low rent; iu other cases, the atm mil demand was screwed up too 
W' tightly to stand The settlement was of course binding only on 
l f f rme party, that is, on the Government. It established the nmxi- 
4 mum, which Government was at liberty .to demand, but not the 


maximum which tlio landlord was obliged to pay. In every-case ct 
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over-assessment, the landlord threw back his estate on the hmids 
‘ , v ; of Government; and there was no. power in the State to compel 
' him or anv one else to pay the high rate fixed on it; for a conti¬ 
nuance. The vent in all such cases was lowered, aud thus the 
Permanent Settlement, so * far as the interests of Government 
weie concerned, w«J$ very speedily broken up, it was imprudent 
to limit the income to the revenue of only one-third of the laud. 
As the Government in its haste to .promulgate this measure 
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dispensed with all definition *>f boundaries, it. is now too Into to 
ascertain what extent of kml was, included in tho original settle- c ; 

'merit, with the view of drawing a revenue from tkb. rest.” 

' 1 i J ,d l ' . „ t ’ ■ ’ ' ' I ' ^ 


VO I. XU. j | t. p. I.SfJ !>! : ; 

“Tin- Ptmnanent.Sefctlemon t, with all its fluids, * ndoovoured 
to do so <w» secure the eulMvalcir s rights) in the recognition of 
the KkudkuHlit- teuur^ The grand error was hi making tho. set¬ 
tlement perpetual. The start was false, (hi an unsound fimwda- g 
tion a fabric has been erected too smbstantial to be knocked away “ 
as rubbish,, but thoroughly unsatisfactory ami inisad: ns an in¬ 
stitution.. ..Tho land-tax, as constituted in Bengal, bears too as ' 
heavily on the Government as on the governed, the revenue being . 7 
cramped by an impost which has uo elasticity; the Perpetual 


Settlement limiting it to a fixed amount altogether .uncownacted ./ ;:) : 

asperity of the country..,/Under the old native fly- ,. ds 


with the prospe 

. nasties,' observed an experienced planter, •' they (ryots) had been y. : 
ground to the dust. Many of the worst features of those cruel 0_ 
despotisms were grafted on tho zemirsdavi system. Though nomi- i;^ 

nally under the British Government, the ryot was the slaw- of 
the zemindar. When he came under the control of the European 
he could not readily realize the change., and even under the most ! 
favourable circumstances, the native servants of the European 
zemindars practised, unknown to their masters, much injustice on 
the ryots. The Government. system of collecting the land-tax-. - . 
confirmed, if it did not increase, the zemindars power. The 
quarterly instalment of rent must he paid in by sunset -of a cer¬ 
tain day, or the estate was sold,- while punctuality was so ruth¬ 
lessly exacted from the zemindar, it was necessary to give him 
power of immediate realization from the ryot The law was | 
strong, and the illegal power exercised under its shelter was ten? 
fold more so.' ” Ibid vol. XXXIIL, p. 323. 

(< In tho face of Russia,—-the champion of peasant proprie¬ 
torship,—we cannot have a feudal policy in India; it would be 
downright in (Situation. Russia suppressed tho Polish insu rrec¬ 
tion meinly by her principle of peasant-proprietors!!)ft, which 
enabled the Polish peasantry to oust the Polish landlords—land* 
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lords who wielded their power very like the Bengal zemindars. 
In the Mutiny an Englishman enrolled a corps of 500 Kola as a 
fcody guard at an expense of ten rupees each per mensem. 
They executed their task, and were afterwards rewarded by being 
allowed to loot some of the rebellious zemindars.'” Ibid,, vol. 
IXL. p. II I. 

“The cause of this faliue" (of the Permanent Settlement), 
obscrvedihe ConimiU.ee that sat in 1830, “ may be asfefibed, ui 
ft great degree, to the error of assuming at, the time of making' 
t he Permanent Settlemen t, that the rig hts of all parties claiming 
au interest in the la ml were sufficiently established by usage; t'd 
enable the Courts to protect individual rights, and still more to 
the measure, which declared the 1 zemindar to be the hereditary 
owner of the Sbil.” 

“ There was an opportunity in India, to which thd history of 
the world presents no parallel. Next: after the sovereign; the 
iimnuduite cultivators had by fir the greatest portion of interest 
in the soil. For the rights (such as they Were) of the zemindars, 
a complete compensation might have easily been made. The 
generous resolution wits adopted of sacrificing to the improvement 
of the country the proprietary rights of the sovereign; The 
motives to improvement, which property gives, and of which the 
power was so •'justly appreciated, might have been bestowed upon 
those, upon whom i hoy would have operated with a force incom¬ 
parably gieater than that with which they could operate upon 
any other' class of men; they might have been bestowed upon 
those from whom alone in every country the principal improve¬ 
ment in agriculture must be derived—the-immediate cultivators 
of the soil. And a measure wortny to be ranked among the 
noblest that ever were taken for the improvement of aov country, 
might have helped to compensate the people of India for the' 
miseries of that, inisgovernment they-had jo long endured. But 
Lord Cornwallis was an aristocrat, and aristocratic prejudices 
prevailed.” Mill’s History of British Ttidiw. 

" The measure; (Permanent Settlement) proved a total fain re, 
aa to the main effects, which ita well-meaning 1 promoters expected’’ 



froip it. Unaccustomed to estimate the wip'do m which *he 
operation ofany given institution is modified oven by such variety 
of circumstances as- exists within a single .kingdom, they fiaterred- 
themselves that they had created, throughout the Bengal Province^ 
English landlords, and it proved that they had only .created. 
Irish, ones. The new landed aristocracy disappointed every 
expectation built upon them. They did nothing tor the improve¬ 
ment of theiif estates, hut every tit tug for their. own ruin. Tim 
saroq.pains not being taken, as had been tatjm. iu Ireland, to 
enable landlords! to defy thq .consequences of their- improvidence, 
the whole laud of Bengal, had to he sequesterod and sold fur 
debt or arrears of revenue, and in one generation, the ancient 


zemindars had ceased to exist, Other famines, mostly r.he de$r 
cem.lan.ts the, Calcutta money-lenders, now occupy their place, 
and. live as useless drones, upon the soil, which, bos been given up 
to them. Whatever the Government has sacrificed of its gdbd- 
mary. claims, for thp. creation, of such a class, has at the best 
been wasted. 

In the parts of India into which the .British rule has been more 
recently Introduced, the blunder has boor. avoided nf endowiug- 
a useless.body of great landlords ■with gifts from the public revo-. 
nue; but along with the evil, the good also lias been loft undone. 
The Government has lone less for the ryots than it has required, 
to be done for them by the, landlords oi its creation. In the 
greater part of India, the immediate cultivators have never yet 1 
afUumt’d a perpetuity of tenure at a. fixed rent. The.Govern¬ 


ment manages the land on the principle on which a good Irish 
landlord manages his estate: not putting it up to competition, not 
ashing the cultivators Avhat they will promise to P a y. but deter¬ 
mining for itself what they can afford to pay, and defining its ■ 
demand accordingly. In some places it makes its arrangements 
with the ryots individually, in others with the village comma: 
nitics. making them to apportion tire demand according to usage 
or agreement. Sometimes the. vent is fixed only for one year, 
sometimes for three or five; but the tendency of recent policy- isr 
towards long leases extending in the nor them provinces of India., 



to a i wm of thirty years with ediWlitipyiMj renewal for twenty 


.noro. This arrangement, has not xixitP'ed fora sufficient "time to 
■ . have shewn bv experience, how far■ tliu mof; res which the loti's 

mm,:' • . ( . ** 

" leasts; <*ve<ct$8 in the minnk of the cultivators, fail I short of the 
I influence! of a perpetual settlement. But i:he two 
S^v pKits of annual settlements: and of short leases are irrevocably 

.3;';;: ‘C.imdo’hnod. They can only bo said to have succeeded in com- 

Wrl^Pw^'' ■ ■ * . t p * 

yb.b parison with the unlimited oppression which existed before, 
wp; ' Tlnn are approved by nobody, ami were never looked upon iu 
ally other lightthim as temporary tyrrang-otneuts to be abandoned 
vvlit‘ 1 ' a more complete knowledge of the capabilities of the 
V cfmniry should afford data, for something, more permanent,'" 

. ' " " m:HM h Political Econo)fiy> vol, I., p, p. 3915-05 

“His Excellency (Lord Cornwallis), no doubt, thought to 
p / ■■ wake English landlords of the zemindars of Bengal; but it is 
to the world, that he succeeded only in making Irish 
cues. It is asserted, however, that the interests of the culti- 
t. , vatur* were sacrificed to those of the landlords, and that other 
errors were committed in the Manner of carrying out this mea¬ 
sure, that fully acomrnt for its faluro. With the light of present 
cixperieuce, such errors, it is stated, would not bo permitted to 
Lake place, and it is confidently believed, that by their avoidance 
in future ail objections to a similar attempt now being made 
Would' be removed. It, Is further advanced, that notwithstanding 
the notoriously depressed condition of the cultivator, a creation 
of wealth lias taken place in Bengal, that contrasting with other 
parts of India is truly remarkable. I fully admit the increase 
of wealth, but to what, I would ask, is it due? It is due not to 
tiie activity, energy, and enterprise of an enlightened landed 
proprietary, but to the extraordinary fertility of the Gadget ic 
Doha, its greater freedom from famines, and to thuso gains arising 
au increase in Lite area of cultivation, to which the land- 
lords of Bengal had no right or title, and which* however upr 
feWf'; right tiio iutentious of the framers of the law of 1.793, can be 
y;.v viewed in no other light than the illegitimate and unjust alie¬ 
nation oi the property of the whole community for the benefit 
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of a favoured class. In the year 1793 30,000.000 acres of land 

( m ■ £ 
were iin.dor. cultivation-in Bengal;, and in the year following tHo 

imd revenue wM #3&35;359> In the year ending the 30th of : ;. v 

April 1857, or ten days before the outbreak of the rebellion. % 

70,000,000 acres were mider cultivation in Bengal, aud the land. ; . : 
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revenue was £3,295,378. Had the? excess of 40,000,000 of unit! 
rated acres been assessed at the nominal rata of one rupee an 
acre, it would have yielded, with little expense, with less trouble, 
and with no dissatisfaction to the people, a clear revenue of four 

•i f ‘ *' ‘iij 

millions of pounds per annum. Seventy years have elapsed, 
since the year 1703, and taking but oue-'half of this period, the 
accumulation of the illegitimate annual gains Of the landholder?, 
of Bengal, if hoarded, would represent £140,000,000 sterling, a 
su?n far in excess of the entire present debt of India, the in¬ 
terest of which the whole community have now to pay. This is 
certainly a very startling fact, and though it need not follow, and 
it is not proposed, that permanent settlement would be made with 
the proprietors of estates including any large area of unculti¬ 
vated land taken in connection with the admittedly depressed 
condition of the cultivators, and the deplorable state of the'pub¬ 
lic works, and the internal commerce of the Province, if. is suffi¬ 
cient to upset any general conclusions drawn from the general 
premises, regarding the effects of Lord Cornwallis’s settlement, in its 
relation to the wealth of the country. True it may be said, that 
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the free gift of large tracts- of wa^tp- land has accelerated their 


cultivation , but the reclamation of waste? is not a portion of this 
side of the quasi ion. It has no concern whatever with it. 

It is un mubtediy to t his cause mainly, if uni; entirely, that the 
aeonrm.ila.tion of wealth spoken of has taken place in Bengal, ami 
that this wealth has centred, in a favoured class, which forms but 
a very limbed portion of the community, will not bo disputed. 
Were it otherwise the measure would never have been open to 
those •■ejections, which, in my humble judgment, are fatal to the 
successful.{(.doption of a similar policy in the present- c i remit k- 
fanees of India. Wove, lor instance, the land tenure. throughout 
India ryot wary, as iu IJUIras and Bombay, and the great bulk 
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A of the raTOiuie payer's Ions peasant proprietors, like thoae 
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j, k of Norway, SwiUerlaml, Belgtara, aud many part a of France and 

'•fc U, ' '* '"’ . f * 

';" ■ Germany, the gain being- to the actual euliivat.trig a large portion 


of the ijnohjase would find its way back to the soil and,the ibjus- 
tiec.to the community %tng confined within -the narrowest possible 
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TV ’ litnife, me evil would, in great measure, be counterbalanced' by a 
7, / corresponding- amount of good in tho increased prosperity ami 
■ happiness of the groat class o/i.'he people. But Englishmen,.': 
- proverbially disinclined to see good in any systems other. tluu 
p thuir own, do not believe in peasant 'proprietary tenures 1 , because 
; ; they no longer exist in England; because they are eonstilptibbal • 

y and because they caii n>tt underataml them/’ Dr. Namtw Lees’ 

. Lo.nd and labour of India, p. p, 168-71. 

A Writer reviewing Dr. Nassaw Less' land and Labour bf 
1 jVX, saysIt is unfortunately but too patent at the present 
7|7liow in their blind admiration of English systems and in 
their short-sighted determination, to adopt them to Judin, Lord 
•' : Coravvallis find his advisors in granting the Permanent Sorth.nneiit 
of Bengal, committed an egrigious mistake, tho evil effeofe of 
'.•'.77 which can scarcely be overstated, Dr. Lees rightly points out 
. :,7 ; ' the increase of wealth iu .Bengal is due not to the activity* 
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energy, arid enterprise of an intelligent lauded .proprietary,, but 
7 to the extraordinary fertility of tho Ua-ngetie Delta, jts greater 
freedom from famines and to those gains arising from an iucrease 
of the -area of cultivation, to which the land lords of Bengal had 
no right or'title, find which, however upright the intentions gT the 
j w ot 17113, ean„be viewed in no other light than the illegitimate 
and unjust alienation of the property of the whole community 
. for tire benefit of a favoured'class/ In 1703 there were thirty 
millions of acres under cultivation in Bengal ; in 1859 there were 
no.less than seventy millions without ruiy corresponding- iucroaso 
in the Oo vein men t rove one. Supposing the difference to have 
bebn assessed at tho nominal rate of one rupee per acre, Dr. Loos 
eetuiiates that the (J-ovunim.ent. (mutt have surrendered by this 
measure no !es. a sum than one hundred and forty millions 
.sterling, which might fau\h have been brought into the culler•• uf 
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the Slade. This fact- is hi itself snffjeieTit to account for a great •' , 
p.'ii ic.it of the wealth, which baa centred in the ■?.•mindun’, Now 
the question which arises Is this :• —what has the State or the 
country gained by this act of renunciation, ?• If it is argued that 
it. has placed the zemindars in a better position to contribute to ' 
the Stole necessities, Or. Lees would retort by quoting 1 the opposi- 
timi raised. by them when.called upon to aid in defraying the ., 
.charges of the village watch. In 1850 too, when the income Us 
was proposed, the zemindars of Bengal * claiming immunity under 
the very Act that effected, it may be said, the creation • of their- 
wealth, stoutly resisted its incidence loading the 'Government 
with accusation of injustice and bad faith in lieu of those out- 
pouriiiga of gratitude and substantial donations, which might 
have been looked fur.’ But what, on the contrary, is the action 
of our Government ? While the whole labouring community is 
forced to give up to the Slate a portion of its hard-earned income 
under the misnomer of a license tax, the drones of society who 
are living on the foiiuncs, which the liberality of the Govern^ . 
meat has enabled them to amass, are exempted irora the payment 
of a single rupee. Or have the inass of the people benefited one 
jot or one tittle by the Permanent Settloroent of the Government 
revenue? Is the Bengal ryot in any sense a richer, a happier 1 ,; 
or a better man thaii his neighbour In the North West-? is he 
at all better educated ? Have the zemindars •* aided iu improv¬ 
ing the men ns of land or river intercommunication; have they 
made mads, Imilt bridges or canals; have they established hospital* 
for the sick, alins-boase for the poor, caravansaries for the weary Sjpfra 
and exhausted ; have they assisted in the maintenance of ait 
efficient Police.; have they built colleges or schools, or attempted 
to improve'the existing wretched village putsfirillas of live '. ' 5 

country, or expended any portion whatever of their accumulated 
savings in'elevating morally dr .intellectually their less toTt.Unnla 
fellow-countrymen; have they given long leases to their 1 tenants 
on such ternis iis have enabled them to improve their holdings 
and attain a small degree of prosperity; have they built houses jg* 
for thorn, drained or bounded then lauds, or iu any way, cared.. - d%£ 
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ffrr.their-comfort''or■'welfare ; finally have they' drown a partielp of 
that enterprise, energy., and activity of charne.feiywhich m other 
countries fend to divert the surplus wealth of one septum v£ .the 
• people into channels' from whence all derive advantage, end to 
. : pl- ich England owes her finer roads, her m any vail ways,-her strain 
companies, heir mining', iron working, and ether eaiityauieU f 4ml 
who will not reply with Dr. Lees * They have done iibno oi those • 
things.’ ” The Calcutta Heinew, vol. V L., p. 403. 
e , u Jn coiitii.utat.io.it of oili- observations ori the nature and 
yl-chavac’er of the Anglo-Indian Clover nine.) it, w'e now. proceed to 
consider the present system of land taxation and investigate 
how far it. is established on just and equitable print']pies. 

Ever}' one conversant in the history of this-country, must be 
aware, that for a long series oi'ages, this land-tax hast constituted 
the principal of public revenue. The causes which led to the 
mlqption of this peculiar system are obvious to rum hum observa¬ 
tion. The tong abstemious habits of the people, the few articles ■ 
-which are necessary for their sustenance, and the poor habitations 
jdevoid alike of furniture and decoration) in which they are 
' generally accustomed to live, precluded the possibility of intro¬ 
ducing those subsidiary imposts and excises, which, in countries 
where the people have attained to any degree of refinement, 
constitute the principal items of the public revenue. Luxury 
was not unknown in India at the time when this system of land 
taxation first came into operation, but it was almost exclusively 
confined to the narrow circle of the opulent few. When we add 
to this the general insecurity of lib-; and property under the iron 
<n\ay of the Moslem rulers, it would appear quite evident, that 
the accumulated hoards had never been brought into active 
^employ meat with a view to reap the benefits of a productive 
soil and a genial climate, to stimulate commercial enterprise, 
encourage manufacturing skill and thereby .create a general 
demand for the luxuries and elegauoies of life. Such being the 
bidm pie'habits of-the people, it was impossible foi the State to 
derive a large revenue from any other source than the one 
'"which baa been adopted from time immemorial. 



Sine? the fipqmsrtibn of the .Dewahny of this bonntrv by the 
Cornpany, ill«v have orwleavoured t,o introduce' such a into fit 
assessment, as mi their opinion see met), best calculated to secure 
to the State an ample reyeftue, and promote the agricultural 
and • commercial prosperity of the country. The charge of thy. 
local administration they’ (intrusted to men of distinguished 
ability and high respectability, but the misfortune is- that the 
settlement they made was, for the most pari, based on conjec¬ 
tural estimates of the gross produce of ihe'soil and partial surveys 
of the extent of the zemindaries, with the proprietors of which 
they entered into engagements without sufficient consideration. 
In proof of our assertions relative to conjectural estimates, par¬ 
tial surveys,. &c., we need only cite the fact, that to this period 
there is not a single district within the Company’s immense 
territories., in India, with the real resources of which the local 
Government is perfectly acquainted. The system, though bene¬ 
ficial in its tendency, is so incapable of being enforced by salutary 
laws, and m ttjjyu; to corruptions and abuses, that it can nut 
effectually promote the interests utid welfare of all glasses of the 
people connected .with the soil. The European functionaries 
may be upright, active, and faithful, but their example seldom or 
never influences the. conduct of their native subordinates. Bent¬ 
on tho acquisition of lucre, either by fair or unfair means, fcho 
chicanery and malversation of the latter cannot be effectively 
cheeked by protective or preventive enactments/ Hence a svs- 
tent, replete with justice, wisdom, and sound policy, haw Wen 
prostituted to ends of oppression and corruption. 

If we look a little deeper into the causes of thin lamentable 
miscarriage and disappointment, it will dearly appear that the 
zeniimiasT. in entering into engagemcuts with Government, exer¬ 
ted the litmus 1 ingenuity; which fraud ami collusion could sug¬ 
gest, to keep the Government in the dmk about- the actual pro¬ 
duce and resources of the land. An. officer of Government and 
a zemindar must act on friendly terms for the purpose of en¬ 
forcing an equitable and efficient system of revenue administra¬ 
tion, but in the settlement of this country the hotel withheld ail 
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■. : >rttiar.ioi» of the real «fcate of the Jfutdyfrmu ih ■ former. In 
Bengal as well as in the ceded ahu (tompK-fed proH&ftti£‘-it has 
op late been dii<oave-)ed. that, vast tracts ptTujd existed, which 
were never brought under the rental of UtKerntyient, and ot 
w!m;h nothing was known at the ‘tube of the formation of the 
Permanent Settlement. These new tracts are now distinguished 
l:w the name of Tow leer lands, meaning an excess over an; I above 
those which had been duly assessed. In Lord Moira's able mr- 
nute on this subject, he expressed his decided conviction, that 
extensive portions of land ol this description . exist in many 
provinces, which were never entered and registered in the ori¬ 
ginal village records. Thus it would appear from a duo con- 
sidemtion of all the circumstances bearing on the poiu-fc, that the 
present system of land taxation, though equitable in its primo- 
pies, ami beueticieut iu its purport, has ne'vcrtholoss boeu render¬ 
ed subaoivinpt to purposes of malversation, abuses,.and oppros- 
sioru In spite of the peremptory injuni-urns and enll’litenod 
views coupled with humane intentions of tbo Court ol Directors 
to ’afford every possible protection to the helpless ryots, the 
■p'mverful zewi )uLa r, ‘ the Re/fujctl Baba, the neiv .Malik, the aheo~ 
lute Lord of the soil.’ oppresses them with perfect impnnrhf. 
withcAU refieciincf for a moment that he owes everything to the 
■ weut-Mul labour of time helpless men: 7 A Native Correspond 
of ike CvlmUa Conner, May U, /.<%() quoted iu the 

Friend of India, May 14, 1840. 

•< Tin defects of the Permanent. Settlement were becoming 
more and more apparent every day : and con Id no longer be 
.overlooks* 1. Several of the most intelligent of the Judicial a,mi 
Kevemm Authorities made.representations on the subject, which 
laid bare the system of enormous exactions and oppressions that 
were being practised upon the ryots.. Jiuha S i&vjeeb Chnyulev 
Chatterjees Ifaujol Ryots, p. 44. 

“The proibgious blunder of Lord Cornwall L ought lo be a 
.]; v niff wui-«iog agaiust all hasty 1 egfektio u, especially by alien 
legislators. He virtually ignored all, rights. of the pultiraters, 
and as if to give the zemindars the freest scope for extyrtiou 
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wobwily dis-esfciblis!ve<i the cariaugo system of lus in-odei'csaor. 
Seldom in the annals of any eotudry has basty IfegblutiomLoou 
productive of efTtcts so calanntons as the ill-conceived ftevui'fi- 
went settlement.” iicifyil Hoincsh l-htindw DvJI’s Bwiiinvlrf/ of 

‘ |g|J 




He thus’ cufsca Lord CornwallisOn the head of Lord 
Cornwallis will rest the -blame, that the extortion of the zmnm 
dars and their underlings has not to the present day ceased— 
■that the i$Lb. ''ling between the ryot and his master has advanced 
with the advance of years. On his Lure ship’s head will res ; : the 
blame, that i he mast Tortile source of rovehlio in a fertile country, 
has been cioded vip for ever,—that, the extentiun cLou ltd ration has 
increased, not the wealth of the cultivators; but of a class of idiom, 
the zemindars, with a two anna or one ain.u«V share of the ancestral . 
estate. On his •Lo.vtlship'a head rests tho blame, that : wte do not yet 
see the faintest glimmerings of rural civilization, that tho ryot of 
tim present day is as thoughtless and improvident a cream re as ho 
was centuries ago, despite. the notions of 'enlightenment imported 
from the west, despite the energetic efforts. of English adminis¬ 
tration to mmedy the defect.” 

Brihtl Bunkim Chunder Chatteljee, the greatest novelist of 
the day in Bengal, editor of Bwago Ihtrmna, and. high 'Oflic^'r 
of Governmeufysaya :-- Ji We are not malicious of the zemindars ; 
we have never b on injured by any of theta. Perhaps we. will 
lie disliked by them for writing this article—-we will bo 'reproach-* 
ed, rtdi oil led, insulted,-—will be disliked by our friends. Some 
will characterize UP as ignorant, in a lie ions, and ly in c; If tli.p 
happens we cannot- help it. If .Bongo Duraana does trot 
end-avocr to relieve the distressed—if it hesitates to speak the 
truth out of complaisance, then sooner it disappears from. Bengal 
the hotter for it/’ 

It then speaks the truth io the following -man nor:—“Law- 
it is a Ixury—winch the rich enjoy at a great cost. As for tho 
'zeruiiidars’ virtufe and eompassiou-pthelr. anokher nanie is-selfish- 
hea^—to dri ve the screw as -far as possible ; when it cannot be 
driven, then they Jyfegih to play. By dtiving it again and agvaiu 




1 I my h&ve' dpprppmty.d to themselves the greater part of the 
• tvyalth arising’ oafc of increased cultivation.... Xu-ving in. water 
j$to quarrels wifh th$ alligator i 

Animals are opponents of animals; men are opponents of 
men; Bengal zemindars are opponents of Bengal ryots. It is 
trm. ; they do not devour them in its literal; sense ; but it would 
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: have "beau better and an act of kind ness for them to drink 
their life-blood than what they do. The ryots have long since 
been living by borrowing money and paying interest at the rate 
<>f tifty percent, per annum. In many cases, the zemindar himself 
is a money-lender. He himself robs the ryot, reduces him to 
extreme poverty and wretchedness, lends him money, and at last 
charges interest at fifty per cent. The fields do not yield good 
crops every year. There are excessive rain, untimely rain, flood, 
drought, and insects, which injure them. The money-lender 
lends money to the cultivators if there be a prospect of good 
crops; else he does not. Then they become hdlpless—they die 
of starvation with their families. The zemindars, with a very 
few exceptions, are not, in such critical times, the object of 
people’s hope. The Police caunot protect the ryots from the 
oppression of the zemindars; it is in their pay—receives presents 
twice or thrice a year....The zemindar oppresses him (ry ot) in sue It 
a manner, that it is hotter for him to hang himself. It is ins pos¬ 
sible to calculate the means, in which they squeeze the life-blood 
out of the ryot. He pays the zemindar's income tax; aid the 
latter gets something more as his profit. Government hits not., 
yet ordered the road cess to be collected; but some zemindars arc 
collecting it. They have been inverted with powers to do so, but 
not more than 3 pie per rupee of rent, A certain zemindar is 
now ia prison for collecting four annas per r upee. One of them 
having' subscribed a certain sura of money to a hospital fuud, 
ordered his underlings to collect it from the roy|s, Somehow or 
other the project fell to the ground ; but the hospital cess (if it 
may be so nailed) was collected for a long time at the rate of i-t»e 
aiinfl per rupee of rent. 

Lord CoriUallh having fallen into a great mistake effected 



the ohmp’.ufo niitii of the people; having* ejected (lift real proprie¬ 
tors of htuil, he mad/#- . it over to the Lesildars. ThtyBermnnenk, 
Sstttleme-»fc n- the permanent settlement of I,he tall of Rental. It; 
in u permanent shriu on the Btf(i<h rule, iu Tim Act, X,of 

Id«9' is. only n good ro«‘J to the increnfpi of rent. There art very 
few ryots in Bengal, whose rente cannot, 3>e increased by its.JfjfgpT 
Rat >re have s-rili someth!ns? mere serio.ua to.tell. The 3:p|i . 
power --ii* irre«i.\t?hle. The whole. <->t Asia trembles in its very 
name; hut v. :.y the oppressions of the weak zemindars practised . 
up-tv the ryot* have m>j. been cheeked ? The king of distant Absyiw* 
nin lost his king Join for having oppressed a few . Englishmen* 
But why the ' zemindars are oppressing millions of ryots with ; 
perfect impunity under the very shade of the Viceroy's pa I age ? . 
Why they forcibly drag them to their. Outeherry, imprison them, 
cellfOt money by beating them, plunder their crop*, eject them 
ii'Oin their land*, and thus effect their complete ruin with irajmy, 
tiit.y ? Those who deny these facts have no knowledge of t he 
mofussil. 

Wc, with folded hands, cry to the British people for the sake 
of sixty millions of Bengal ryots—we pray they bp happy-—the 
British wle bo forever—they look upon them with favourable eye,. 
The laws and the Courts of Justice are only the, instruments of 
oppression of the ryots in the Impels of the zemindars. The. Per- 
marmot betthunynt ought to have boon made with the rrots in- 
stead of w>th the .zemindars. Then it would have been free from 
defects. It is, as at present framed,- unjust and full of mischief. 


Is there anything in this world move unjust than to see a few ze¬ 
mindars roll upon heaps of wealth, and sixty millions of ryots die 
of stiiry-Htion > For this reason the Permanent Settlement of Lord 
Goimv.-diis is most objectionable. If it had been made with the 
rv'ts. we would have seen sixty mil lions of people happy iusWd 
of the vory rich few.” The Burigp Banana, vol. I. AM. The 
Bengal Ryot. 

To Strengthen the opinion of Rubu Bur.kim Chunder Chattel. 
■f t, we quote here the following, remarks upon 1dm by .Baler 
borpesh Chusdcr Du It. C. S. * u The long experience of Babd 

r>h ' 



Bcn&ra CbnmTor Giuitterjce io the esoeh'fclve service," his powot’3 of 
close observiition und >01 -domed thought and correct generaliza-th a 
and hie earnest regard for truth are so well-known, that wo doiiot 
roake any apology for quoting the folio wing. We may add that 
the sentiments confound in the following fairly represent the 
general impression on the subject among all executive officers that 
wc have come across-—among all officers, namely who live in the 
SttcfussU and sec with their own e 3 7 es the real state of things.'” 

“It is impossible to forget, that at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement, the ryots—-to use the expression of the great historian 
of India—* Were handed over in the gross to the zemindars'; and 
that little attention was paid but to the interest of the landed 
aristocracy.-” The Friend of India, January 9, lSJf.0. 

« Tho great delect of the settlement in the Lower Provinces 
was that, through the want of any adequate provision for the pro¬ 
tection of the ryots, they were delivered over wholesale to the 
tender mercies of the zemindars; and from being in many cases 
proprietary cultivators sunk into a state of vassalage.” Ibid, 

ApHl 28 , mo, 

The Permanent Settlement is a monument of shortsighted" 
aess of Lord Cornwallis and the imbecile advisers .of his Govern¬ 
ment” Bid, March I h 1876. 

E : "Tfc is Well known to all readers of the Cornwallis Code of 
1793 and the correspondence on the subject of the Permanent 
• Settlement, that the Company, in determining to limit its own 
demand, • resol veil to protect all subordinate holders, Then words 
ware these, and they arc as finely expressed ns a not dissimilar 
statement in nuv own Magna Chart a. 

* Leave no ambiguity as to our right to 'interfere from time to 
time, as it may he necessary, for the protection of the ryots and 
subordinate landholders; it being our intention - in the whole of 
this measure eflhr.tually to limit our own demands, but not to de¬ 
pt,-} from our inherent rights, as sovereign, of bring the g.ufcrdians 
and protectors of every class of person., living under bur Govern¬ 
ment/ 

M° r<, over Article VII. oi Regulation I. of 179>> enacts as 


follow!):—'It being the duty of the ml.it■£ power to -protect 'all 
classes of people, and more particuiniiy tuusc, who bom their 
^tiintion >; fire most helpless, tho 'QovemtnMititrsvtvi hi Council 
will, wbenewu he may doom it proper, enact such Kogulatious, 
he- bo may i-Rink necessary fht the protect., ion and wobare of the 
dependent isiipolidrirs, ryots, and other cultivators of the soil-j 
iiul no . eiiiindar, independent talookdar, or other actual propria- 
tor of land, shall be entitled ou this account, to make «uy objec¬ 
tion to the discharge of the fixed assw3uu*mf which they.haya 
respectively agreed to pay.’ 

Again in their original .Kabul cuts, the vionviodors supulaSorl 
‘ to show implicit obedience to all Regulations, \Vhieii have been, 
or may be, prescribed'by Government concerning the rents of 
the ryots and the collection from under*tenants and 'agents oil’ 
every description, as well as from all other pci sons whatever; 
the fullest confidence being entertained that all such Regulation a 
will be consonant to equity, and. for the general bone lit of thy 
community/ 

From these quotations nothing could well be clearer than 
that, in fixing the revenue Governm in fully reserved us right 
to interfere for the .protection of every class of cultivators asm 
to fix the rents, that they should pay; and it ia further clear' 
that the zemindars stipulated to show obedience to such Regu¬ 
lations us might, be enacted for the purpose. It is true that for 
years no such interference was made, and the provision became 
almost a dead letter; but it has never been erased from the Sta¬ 
tute Kook, and the long deferred promise was partially fulfilled ,ia 
1850, when a very definite protection was.given to ono class of 
ryots with the concession of occupancy {.enures,. 

But the ze.mindara now exclaim against the concession as 
an infringement of their rights, which it dearly was not; and 
they have, in every possible way, endeavoured, first m. obtain 
enhancement, and secondly, failing the former, to break oceft-r. 
pniicy right?;. Perhaps .class feeling in.part influence) uienfi anti, 
perhaps they may sometimes be entitled-to enhance; mem., but 
the ryot -drinks the other way; and iu many parts of the eoufi- 
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try* "the aspect of affairs is very unpleasant. Ou both sides of 
the Onnj^fetic Delta, the. quarrels which have arisen from the 
Conflict of classes on the subject of rents, i/i South alia aftd in 


Dacca, are a matter of grave concern and lively alarm. Govern- 
invut has, therefore, beeu evoked on the part of the zemindars 

.dSirSeitle the difficulties, and its own concern for tie peace of 
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the chimtry will compel! it to take some decisive step to appease 
ixeUed spirits. The difficulty is: a two-fold one, having reference 


y uitiuy to the adjustment, and secondly to the realization of 
Jrents.... The zemindar chums to exercise those powers of sale, 
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ion, and compensation, of rights, which the Government 
exercises over its defaulters. Government has a fixed 
: revenue to collect, while the zemindar has n fiactuating ones.... 

■ . Without discussing these wild demands (-of thezesrtir..i.Ura) no sum- 

jV iiiary procedure, however mildly •exercised, could fail to be most 
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.ffihVroitR on tiiH itulfi vntora of the fifdh to vVlimfi fchf» hi.iiH is t.hechief 

ts is fought 

j - in the Civvil Courts, Government may stand by indifferent, but di> 
they think if. possible that the agtfficy of the Government Exe¬ 
cutive Officers will be employed, first of all in settling the land 
in collecting the revenue for the zemindars, in am&wut 
: • ‘ ten or twenty times the Government reimnie, and content iteeif 
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' rigorous ou the cultivators of the soli, to W’bum the laud is thechie 
vr - source of subsistence. So long ar the battle of the rents is-fought 
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' Tb undergo such trouble and expense simply for the sake of the 


with the rough and unsatisfactory settlement of the last century ? 


tw*. 


zbmiudar is impossible hr the present stare of things, The 
fr'" zemindars would gain, enormously by such 
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a summary proce* 

dure; and they must be content to resign some of. the profit 
Govcrumciit. The zeuiiudnrs.atlvocat'o :his B-iborm*, fa:e.an$e-.t.hoy 
; say, thv; Government revenue is. en dim go red by the o'ccnpaucv' 
d fights which lire gradual?^ for unit!. Such a uateuxeii is utterly 
; ' groundless.” Ibid, December 9,18?0. 

' « r PliA nURJitisfaftorv mode in whirl 
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“The uiisatisfactory 7 mode in which the vDfmeintial Settle* 


;vfts converted into the Permanent SeUfomeiH, hud-tba 
' " ignorance, haste, and selfishness of the original measure- have 
b„ ■ „ "re^itit&d in great evils to the country. Wo. aggravated the evil. 
’ by shutting ourselves out from all sources of .-information in 
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Bengal, as to maf'.ters connected with- the- land, "t ill Mur aide 
awakening ot the mutiny made ns eager to- do justice to the 
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cultivators of the soil, and wo yielded to them the be*upa-noy- 
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tenure, which was their .birth-right. To protect this,- the ryots*' 
had, during seventy years, waged'a losing battle with the mid¬ 
dlemen, to whom we had made them over as no many serfs, ih 


Their masters now raise the cry, that the serfs have been euhirv 
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cipated in defiance of the engagements made by us nearly a 
century ago, and are so ungrateful to their forme* masters, rlmt 


they 130 longer yield them the whole portion of the surfdiis pro¬ 
duce of the soil, and, in feet, that they will not yield them a idea 


more than the law actually compels them to do so, but ' 


pnaie the produce, for themselves The zemindav loudly bewail? 
his wretched lot, decries the cumbrous procedure and ferdiitesa 
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of justice, which leavfr the profits ^‘cultivation to ' the enter¬ 
prising cultivator himself, instead of transferring them by & 
rapid and - summary procedure to an absentee, an idler, au ms- 
tiavftgaat and indifferent receiver of roots, who is aceustouted 
to call himself owner or proprietor, and who claims all the pri¬ 
vileges, but exercises none of the duties of ownership. The 
zemindars declare enhancement suits to be ' things of the .past, a:., 
as uo Court can possibly decide the amount under the-authorized 
rule of proportion. Whilst the zemindar laments tire good old 
times, the ry ot is by no menus satisfied, and he ionics ofi th& 
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toots' charter" a* a very dubious protection to him. 
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Be feels 

Lis position by no means assured, his rights are not recorded, ho 


is liable to constant enhancement, and to avoid trouble ami -loss- 
of-litigation, he is content to pay illegal cesses whiclr caniioti be 


. 


enforced ut law, but which he cannot, any the-.less, refuse to payt 
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as a jut* of chout or blackmail, to pacify tba zemindar and hie 


ainlah, whom he. tears no less than his ancestors did fhe Mahratca 
horsemen. What these cesses are we hear from time to time, 
ami in a recent Govern in cut resolution it wp mentioned that a- 
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ptyylqv zemindar- was known to have - exacted from his ryots 
four times lire value of the cess, (road cess). This statement is; • 

followed, by- ihe preguaut remark : * If the independence of the 
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rvois be so great, as it is sometimes stated to be, it re¬ 

markable that they should submit to. such-a demand.’ If the 
truth wore known, it would bu seen (and rids instance confirms 
our statement) that, they are not. independent, but. that a general 
tvnr is raging between the zemindars and Mie ryots wherein, ac¬ 
cord mg to the relative local strength of the parties, the victory 
inclines now one way now the other.,, <Hvtt we hear only one side 
of, the. questiou. The zemindar has a voice, has his organa in. 
the press, his wealthy spokeuten. The millions of ryots have 
onlv their poor dumb mouths. Wo hear of the defeats of the 
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I have no doubt; that sooner or later the system must give \vn y 
before the united efforts'of an. ©til lightened philosophy.” A C6v* ■ 
respondent of Ibid, June If 1819, 

" On the Irish Church Bill, Mr. Gladstone said When pro r 
Jievty had been given for purposes, that had riot been attained, 
and could not be attained, it was the duty of the legislature to 
see that it'was not wasted, and if it becomes mischievous, to 
take it away/ And this principle was acknowledged and; acted 
upon hy both Houses of Parliament. Again J. S. Mill says:-— 
‘All laws or usages which favour one class or set of persona to 
the disadvantage of others, which chain np the efforts.of any 
part of the community in pursuit of their cwu good or stand 
between those efforts and their natural fruits are (independent 
of all other grounds of condemnation) violations of fundamental 
principles of economical policy. Let it be shewn on what pos¬ 
sible authorifch there is for calling (by Sir Bichard Temple) a 
fat Chetty the great landed aristocracy of Bengal, entitled to be 
maintained and supported at the expense of the whole comma- 
inly, and to keep any number of his follow-creatures in a worse 
condition than slavery under tho protection of the British Govern¬ 
ment in India, because an absurd settlement was made a i, us aired 
years ago, thr/pro visions of which the zemindars have notoriously 
violated, while they have tho effrontery to tax the Queen i f 
England with a breach of faith, if any attempt is made to 
correct their nvd-practices.” Another -Correspondent of Ibid., 
September £8, 1876 . 

“Too may people are very much vexed with the Pun mncnt 
Settlement of Bengal; they try their best to do away with it” 
The Skomeproho.Hh, February 19, 1877. 

u Nobody requires tu be told, that tho Permanent S|ttle- 
ment of Bangui has only benefited the landlords, and that the 
unhappy ryots .are only at liberty to till their fields on terms, 
■which, in ordinary seasons, barely admit of then keeping body 
and soul together. The recent scarcity has only shewn, how 
entirely the poor agriculturists of Bengal depend on good 
seasons for their miserable existence. The falure of a single 



• niefcns death to most, of thorn—or rather a hclplens depen¬ 
dence on Government chanty, Thu* the Ctavcrmpent pays 
away -with both hands in Bengal. Jat.—It relinquishes its fare 
share in the Land Revenue of the fertile province,;j 2nd.—It 
has to spend the revenue of other provinces in the duty of Red¬ 
ing- the millions, that are panpenned by the enactions of laud- , 
lords, who themselves hold .their grants on eminently favourable 
terms. It, appears, therefore, that the Permanent Settlerngnt 
no longer concerns Rfengo.1 alone, but that it deeply affect a the 
poorer provinces of India, which, have to make good the short- • 
comings of Bengal zemindars. In strict justice to India as a 
whole, the question should no longer he treated as a purely 
provincial one,..Failing spontaneous justice from fhe, ruling 
powers, the only resource left to the ryots is that of agrarian 
agitation, and such agitation can hardly injure people, who have 
nothing to lose, but tbeir miserable lives. Agrarian disputes, 
due to the rapacity of landlords, would cause most mischief to 
the landlords themselves, and a time may yet come, when the 
rural population of Bengal will clamour for justice as loudly arid 
suecessfa Hy, as did the serfs of France in the ear ly days of the 
Great Revolution.” The Indian Observer, January, 0,1875. 

‘"Every shilling,' says the Indian Economist, ‘expended 
by the State- on works of improvement in Bengal since 1792, has 
been a plain fraud upon the- rest of India,, because wo aban¬ 
doned, in that province, in that yetuvall right to share in the 
increased value of the soil.’ Nor does this convey the whole 
indictment; Insomuch as Bengal does not contribute its fair 
prep<iTnti>m to the imperial-.expenditure, for defence etc—and this 
folure has necessitated or may necessitate 1 the imposition of 
general taxation (such kj, the income tax to meet the deficiency 
in the revenues arising- therefrom—to that extent. (lpas the 
amount of such taxation falling upon Bengal itself) has the rest 
of India boon, and will still continue to be, defrauded.” Ib id 
187J h P* 205. 

“Besides as.pointed-out by Mill in his corulemnatton of-the- 
Bormaucnt Settlcmen^ thc persons aftbctad by an interference with 
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te win arrive sooner or 
done by delay) when the 
swept away, These are 
p, 223. 


but the Court of I)hectors, 
policy, determined to eon- 
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that engagement are not such as possess any political importance, 
or who enjoy the sympathy of the population of Bengal, * mostly 
the descendants of Calcutta money-lenders, or of native officials, 
who had enriched themselves under the British Government,* 
they * live as useless drones on the soil, which has been given up to 
them. Whatever the Government has given up of its pecuniary/- 
claims for the creation of such a class, has at the boat been wasted.’ 

Lord Cornwallis distinctly pledged his own arid all succeed¬ 
ing Governments to a finality of demand upon the incomes of 
the Bengal landholders for ever; and though 'for ever’ is a term, 
which humanly and ■ certainly politically has a limit, still there is 
no ground for affirming that, that limit, has been reached now or 
at any other fixed period. We stand then ju the face of the 
following dilemma• on the one hand, a vast, blunder whose con¬ 
sequences are growing, nud must couvinuo to grow from day to 
clay more grays—ruinous economy, dangerous taxation, gambling 
finance—and on the other, a broach of faith with a body o.t 
Bengal landholders. Are the interests of the country to be post¬ 
poned to those of such a body ? The tim 
later (after infinite mischief has been 
Permanent Settlement must be perforce 
the questions to consider.” Ibid. 1874-, 

“Lord Cornwallis employed three years in endeavouring to 
acquire information on the subject to serve as the basis of r* 
settlement. The fee simple of the land has always been consi¬ 
dered as belonging to the sovereign, 
noting on a generous and enlightened 
fer it on the zem in dam, and thus give them a permanent interest 
in the soil The land tiius became real property, and a large 
and opulent class of landholders was thereby created. The rela¬ 
tionship between the zemindar and the ryot was an important 
question, and involved in great perplexity, which has not yet 
been removed. Tim zemindar had always squeezed out of the 
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ryot everything, that could be realized, leaving him little beyond 

a vug and a hovel.He (ML Shore) argued that the Goveru- 

meut had only the roughest estimate of the capabilities of the 

66 



•’ . IftiicV. jwu! of the collections, th*t the land revenue formed the 
hour and imistle of the public resources, ami that it was propose 
terovis to fix. t,!ie revenue for over without any definition of the 
boundaries of the estates, and when a, third (; l Bengal n as a 
jungle. As to the public spirit of the zemindars, which the 
Permanent Settlement was expected to faster, he justly remarked 
• that the whole zemindar! system was a mere conflict of ex tort* on. 
on the one part and resistance on the other, and that it was. vain to 
hope for any improvement...It is now universally felt that the 
permanent character given to it was an egregious blnttder” 
jUanhman* Abridgment of the Hi dory of huUa, p. p. 220-27. 

Only one good result has come out of the Permanent Settle^ 
mmit, and* that is, the zemindars regularly pay revenue to the 
Government. If any on, falls in arrears, hi« zemindar, is at 
;; oriCe brought to the hammer and sold to the highest bidder; 
ami all confusion is id an end. But the zemindars nntwit,hound¬ 
ing the immense advantages they have derived from the Perma- 
mmt Settlement, never care, owing to their idleness, ignorance, 
and excessive desire for luxury, to make any improvement what¬ 
ever in their estates. Up to this time no one has cast his eyes 
on the happiness and welfare of the ryots. They are rather 

becoming more oppressive day by day " The Skulava *S hama- 

chwra, Bhadra W, mO Hegira. . 

« j u bower Bengal, the .Permanent Settlement of Lord Corn- 

v.'fdlis was one of the most disgraceful blunders ever perpetrated 
bv men pretending to be statesmen, and involved a numerous 
ami industrious people in misery and min.’' The lUstrnmsfer 
Review, vol XXXVII., p. 60. 

"Will any one assert, that the conditions of the Permanent 
Settlement herein embodied have been fulfilled V That th* 
settlement should prove beneficial to the country generally was, 
ckinrlv enough, as much a condition of it as that a fixed mm 
tho-od be paid annually to the public treasury. Had Lord 
Cornwallis to meet to-day, as the Queen’s (now Empress’s) re- 
ptentative, the men with whom he made the settlement,, he 
would address them thus You have not fulfilled your part of 


th« bargnffi ; the State has done what yon have failed to do. 
Your Imitia have not intpi’nynd m value or product! vonoas through 
any efforts of vour own ; anti von have done nothing to mitigate 
or avert famines in any appreciable degree. The State has- -still 
to hear the. cost 'd' these as it has to .hear the cost of those works, 
bv which famines mav bo prevented, or their dreadful conse¬ 
quences arrested, and by which also the value of the lands have 
been enhanced. The object of the settlement was to promot e 
* the ease and happiness of the people/ to increase the commerce 
and wealth ‘of the country/—not alone the .ease and happiueie+, 
or the., wealth of-a particular- class. The land was commi tted tit 
you as a trust, subject to certain obligations. How have those 
obligation* been discharged ? They have fallen on the State* 
which has had to undertake what you have failed in. Whether your 
faiure is attributable to your inability to do what was expected 


of you, or to wilful omission, matters not so far as the State and 
.fho interests of the people whom it represents are concerned; 
the Si aho has to bear the cost, and therefore must resume the 
land/’ .Hector's Land and ftaihmy--* in India, p. .14. 

Sir George CampWlI .aay.s : T ~“ Although at the time of the 
3/nrm.a.uent Settlement, 'he. collection of tin. land revenue was 
made over to the zemindars, ami pertain propiietary rights were 
assmed to thorn, still, as the ldf.m tenant-(.Jovernov lias several 
times had octsi&ibe to point out, nothing was further from the intern 


thus and acts.of the Government of Lord Cornwallis and his imme¬ 


diate successors than to bestow uu the zemindars mi.absolute 
property in the English sense, or ’abstain from interim enoo 
between Landlord and Tenant' according to the phiaseoiogy of 
more modern, days. This much any one who will take the 
•trouble-to read the Regulations of 17H3 and the following years 
may see for himself. Those early Regulations were most careful 
in their provisions for restraining the zemindars and protecting' 
the ryots. The zemindars were prohibited from ousting tho 
ryots or from taking rents in excess of the rates established by 
custom for each local division or pergttunah. They were bound 
to maintain the village aocouulaut or I’uumree, and to file full 






accounts of their demands and collections with the Oanoon- 
' goes oir superior accountants and record keepers of sub-d'ivisions 
under the collector, who was thus to have -complete information 
of all revenue affairs arid easy means of reference iir regard to 
all questions of rent rates, &c. The general power of inter¬ 
ference on bchitlf of the ryots was reserved by express enactinewt, 
and a registry of all rights and obligations was to In. *e been com- 
piled. This last great work, 'however, was never carried out. 
■Various attempts were made to organise a can own go establish- 
mer.it in different part.-, of the country, but there was difficulty 
about funds, and the arrangements .wore, never completed till, a 
generation later, a time came when different ideas prevailed, 
when Oanootigoes were abolished, Pufcwavees discharged, when 
zemindars wore considered to be landlords hi the English sense, 
and interference between landlord and tenant was said to be 
contrary to the laws of political economy. Meantime it had also 
become in most instances quite impossible to use the aemiuilara 
as administrative instruments. Most of the original zemindars 
failed to pay, and their estates were sold and split up. By the 
operation of th@ Hindoo and Hahomedau laws of in! tori tan cp 
and a vast system of.sub-iufeudatiou, the rights in the land have 
coring to be held by many sharers and in many gradations of 
oder and under holders* arid as mere property those divided 
rights are held in very mau.y cases by speculators, women, ehii- 
dren, and others, from whom ho administrative help could he 
expected. It may be said too that white there has been a gene¬ 
ral tendency much to insist upon, and indeed exaggerate the 
rights and privileges Conferred on landholders by the Permanent 
Settlement, there has been at the same time an. .equal disposi¬ 
tion to tot get, evade, and ignore the terms, conditions, and obli¬ 
gations attached to those rights and privileges by the very 
■Regulations; which conferred or confirmed them. The idea of 
property has become stronger and stronger, and idea of obli¬ 
gation attached to the functions of landholder has become 
weaker and weaker. It may be said, that every point about 
which there could, be any doubt tuts been, allowed iu set' l© 
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itself in favour of. lintdholder a?id 

Thus, then, it has lmj 
have held the longest of 
of, and fa.m’iiiitvir-y with, 
that British authority is loss birouairt 

tire rich and strong are less restrained, and the poof and ihe 
“weak Joss protected than .elsewhere, and that we have infimtoil¬ 
less knowledge of statistical, agricultural, and all other facts/’ 
The Adm-wistmUm.t Ikpart o/ Bengal, 1871-7%, p. p. 4.3-4. 

.Lord Lawrence in this evidence before the East India 
Finance .Committee of 1873 said The Permanent Settlement 
was made-'when large port inns of the country were waste and 
unreclaimed, and ii was accompanied by no real investigation 
into the l ights and interests of the different classes who were 
connected with the soil. The settlement wa* in many iustances 
made with the wrong parties, while the rights of those who had 
claims to consideration were set aside or not 


article we briefly noticed the errors of the original 
settlement of.the I« ever Provinces. It began in ignorance., and 
we have deliberately shut ourselves off from all infbrihutum as 
to t he .'tenures or acrus of estates. No enquiry was made i m o 


the rights of the cultivators, but they were left at the the rev of 
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With studied magnanimity, at the expense of 
oth.,rs. wo declared, it was our intention of never interffn ng 
again in matters co: men ted with the land.. ..Further we might take 
(at the time of passing’ the Act A of 185!); a higher ground and 
say, that wo had done a terrible act of injustice to vast millions 
of the people by the ill-considered pledge of 1793, and that 
there was iu> merit in coping to a promise like that we then 
made. In keeping it, wo resemble the ancient knight, whose 
Honour m dishonour roofed stood, 
jVnd faith unfaithful made him falsely true, 

• Should, 'therefore, the Permanent .Settlement cease to bo of 
general benefit to the community, it is clearly within the power 
of Government to terminate it. 
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W5.tfi tlfe Govern nifent demand absurdly limited, with the 
vriiiie of silver falling, with this Courts overburdened with suits, 
that .ifeoy cannot -properly decide, with cultivators refusing their 
K-i.ts it> some parts of the country, in others miserably rack- 
ivutcd, with uneortfiinty and confusion in ail matters commoted 
iviih administration, ami with such terrible elements of disorder 
lying- beneath our feet—is not the one thing necessary a resettle- 
meu t of the tomld’ The Statesman, October M, 187$. 

“ One hundred and four years after having ‘ stood forth as 
Dewau of Bengalthe Government is nearly as ignorant on ail 
subjects comieckul with the land, as it was in the year 1770. 
Just ns then in its ignorance, if. tried first a q.un-quer.uial, then 
* decennial, and thou a permanent, settlement, and was satisfied 
with none, because no thorough enquiry into the whole laud 
question of the provinces had'been made—so now, nostrums are 
being promulgated as panaceas every few years for the evils, 
that'Wlict tin. people. The ryots’charter of 1 859, the rule ot 
proportion of 18(55, the transfer of rout suits t.i> the Civil Courts 
iu 18(>9, Sir Richard Temple’s preference rate to occupancy ryots 
in 1876, all shew insufficient knowledge of the circumstances and 
customs of the people; such knowledge 'being only attainable by 

a complete resettlement of the laud. 

How much money is now annually, wasted in deciding what 

is, and what is not, a fair and equitable rent, and «p->u the un¬ 
workable rule of proportion, which was laid down in die famous 
' ret case of Thakutrani Dassi...Though the proportion rule was 
praetic-dly proved as iinpoasible to enforce, as the rule based on 
Mnlthus’s definition of rent, and the Courts are supposed to have 
ven generally neglected it. Practically the result has been tdmt 
>vh" . u t.l’o zemindar is strong, the demand for land great, and 
the village feeling weak, the -zemindar has cither raised the rents, 
or has taken an increase in the shape of abwabs and cesses. 

Among an agricultural population, evils affecting the. lam 
administration really affect the whole community. A single 

general principle can hardly be applied to remove them, and m 

fact a complete resettlement is necessary. In the interest of tne 



ryot tiier', vta claim a resettlement bf Frugal. Tim nonu'phrtoy 
tenant is in inanv cases harass-\d .with cesses, and is perpetually 
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subject to demoralizing and expensive litigation. The class is set 


against class. The zemindars’ factions against live ryots.' Toe 
zemindar looks upon the ryot as one from whom ho should got 
as much as lie can; the rvnt flunks the jfein'indar one in win on 
he should pay »,s little afi he can. The one is 'a vetraotury slave, 


the other too oftm a tyrant. 


N’W&mhei' 17, 1870 
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‘'Nothing could well be more. calculated to bring vividly 
back to moo's minds the exceeding folly of the land policy of , 
Lord• Cornwallis thim the present .positimi of flu* silver market, 

A ori'.lual fall in the value of silver, though its cflfecb on » fixed 
land revenue would bo just as certain, might, very well tail to 
impress the imagination, or the importance of the loss might be 
veiled by the simultaneous expansion of other sources of revenue, 

But asudden fail like that with which we arermw i.lirea,toned, which, 
indeed, unless the price of silver shout) rapidly recover, may be 
said to have actually occurred, brings us at oneb face to face with 
the fact, that its land, revenue system, and particularly that part of 
it which is called the Permanent Settlement, bars the Govern¬ 
ment of India from trie benefit of that process of adjustment 
by which, in the long nm, increase in .the quantity of Its silver 
receipts would neutralize the diminution In their intrinsic v^-iiie.... 

We have no hesitation in. saying, that political morality and : 
hi uhaaity alike require that, if the value of the rupee continues 
to fall, ov if oven its present diminished value proves permanent, 
it should review its laud revenue system. J.t would be tins 
wickedest cowardice and the height of political insanity to blink 
the necessity under such oironinstances.” The English man 
quoted i» fife Hindoo Patriot, Annl JO, 1876. 


“It (the enhanced value of the land in Bengal) .is attribu¬ 
table to one cause alone—the security dyrifed from British proton* 
lion. As a fact they (zemindars) have done nothing to improve 
the cultivation of the land, but have ever offered, and still offer, 
al! conceivable opposition to the act tipi neat of English colonists, I 
They have not even ameliorated the condition 
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nnf 0 fi. 1 v/ prtn<>5}W $i#H* that Lord Oor^vGUs and ,lii« advisers 
hit] in Gow, when they enter, d noon n ooniirftet,, that was iaulty 
in its vei'v conception. The Penrir, itent, Settlement was cor.- 
Jn-ud in %nomnc<> of the most- Rentin’ neints of the Largmyiod 
fc.,* l, t 4a Violated in spirit, and letter, rjjf there is tfota Court ot 
Eqni.r in the world., that would not, declare it .mil and void it 
w ;ts undoubtedly the impression of Lord Cornwall Vs Government, 
that & ‘ 7 ,/mindaiv would jMjb open their estates, OCfW'V their 
time :md thoughts in idfeHasfing- the yield "!’ tha mx\, and m mi- 
prdvinu. tlm condition of their.tenants and Inhmm-m. The amler- 
stamfc W' in no mspooL been *.m*d -t. and the a* moment ff 
violated by the latches of the zemindars. O-irnpensat+m will 
UMtiv have t .0 be made to those bmmiiebn^tea limited extent 
Tin,.: ore not times te stand upon a vain sont.monUhty. and # 
tho'hody ; the 1<** 

*„rthy of #&A, «v„v,,trv Ad . . . 

■ Gazette looted in the &r04 Man > A ^ %bsi r "°’ lo ' ‘ 

The Mil Effect of the Lnxary o f the Zemindars. 
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«Tho profntfou of tbo rich, (br from being of m.t a.I««h«» 
to (Ke poor, is really one of the greatest calamities, that can belall 
them Tt is impossible that *e demand for labour can be 
inorc e d without an increase of capital. Wherever theparn- 
wmrions principle predominates, capital im'wmi and as Captnl 
increases, the demand for labour « incrcseJ, the er.stmg tohabt- 
t,„rs are better provided for, and their ban,hers are marmatd . on 
the centre, v, wherever profusion bnd wnotoful expend.lnrc ptedomt- 
nato, capital i» diminished, the inhabitants are ,1 ,ty worse and 
wme provided for, and i#n<fh pauperism, J# d^ase prevail. 

WEidlve.h’* Political Economy, p. 41*. 

' “InWtes.are no benefit but. an injury, when they are indulg¬ 
ed in at the expense of more imported cm, ^rations; when they 
lead to expenses boyoud means, to deferred payment*, to undt* 
charged debts. BwStes the supply of tal..« to the ; neh employs 
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n very totf'i portion of the Working ela*^ of the enmimiuUy; it 
f supply # accessaries and comforts to the middle and mver 
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classy, Tvltich is the gyenfc benefit to the producers. tp proportion :|||| 
tc the greatot’ quantity of these, which those .classes'can dconavs<1 
u the prosperity, not only of commerce, rrmrmfholure, am] agri¬ 
culture, but also of the revenue/' SlsmondTs Political . Eccm. ony ‘ 
and Philosophy of Government . 

i 

The Fallacious Doctrine thut Mutual jTecessities. will dprve ihr. 

Zmimt$ar$, wul the H-yote to an A.w,icahh. Sel^nenG .. j . 

_u_' ' '-. ' b ■ . ' ‘ V ‘ H '. - • vAxrcwaHB 
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Thereore many persons, who are. of opinion,.that there |ft n<> ||S| 
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necessity oil the part, of Government for interference with tlio 
rights, of the aoini'pdars ia order to protect the ryots fr.api their 
tyranny and oppression; and that their., mutual necessities will 
drive them to an amicable settlement.' That, such a doctrine is 
fallacious will appear from the following observations of Lord 
Hustings:—“The reciprocity is not. however, so olc.nr, Thc z.cv 
mindar certainly cun not do without tenant?, but that he wants 
them upon his own terms, and ho knows that if he can get rid of 
the hereditary proprietors, who claim el right to terms independent 
oL what ho nmy vouchsafe to give, he will obtain the means of , 1 
substituting men of his own: and such is the redundancy of tie 
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cultivating dusa, that there will never be a difficulty of procuring Hhi 
ryots ready to engage on terms just sufficient to ensure bare mam- 
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fc&nantse to the ■engager. 
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Tie Evil Effect of t he Low Salaries of the Zemindars’ Ifnderlhim. 

Our Cornwallis aristocrats, who spend money like water in ■ 

marriages. WiyijiM, dissipation, and in other luxuries, uro very 
sordid either in making improvements of their estates, or iw- ade- 
oately paying their underlings. They pay them salaries, which. 
generally fall short of what the Ocvernmeut pay to their menial 
servants. These underlings, in order to recoup themselves, prey 
tipl-n the helpless ryots. This low remuneration h the root of, 
another groat evil which has seldom been .noticed in any book or 
newspaper, which we have come across ) and that eVil is keeping 
down the series of the. accountants of the mcrcliutits., gimp. ' 

keepers, planters, and mtinufaeturexs. These gentlemen Itnovv 
iftev: v.l"' . - , a."’ V ■ (il 
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Very w'^11, tljafc the zemindars pay their umOrlinga sttlttrn.s gcve- 
riilly varying fr^yn two to eight rupees per mensem Comsoquem 1| 
they .naturallv expecty that they also should got men t| : like -d>i- 
;'ties at the same remuneration; vvlrV their uec-mn Hints are tvoll 
so h im; as low salaries are paid by the zemindars to 
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their agents, they cannot expect higher or rather adequate pay 
from tlieir masters. Consequently they are 
whatever terms their masters are pleased to offer them. These 
being too low to support themselves and their families, they also, 
Hike the agents of the zemindars, are obliged to take recourse ti> 
unfair means: they exact in too many cases bribes and ciustoories 
from the labourers, workmen, and others, who work under them. 
'That this practice is carried on in. broad day-light, and is often 
attended with fraud, lying, and so forth, both or: the part of those 
Who exact and of those from whom they are exacted, ts a lnet,-the . 
truth of winch, no one, who is acquainted with the inns and outs 
of the native life, can deny. Thus the low salaries paid by the 
SArimmJars to their agents have for their effect not only the demo¬ 
ralization of the two great classes, bat almost of the whole nation, 
We ; recommend thos>< if our rentiers, who are desirous to compre¬ 
hend fully the evil effects of which we are speaking, to read atten¬ 
tively the Indigo Commission Report, 1800. We c in . assure 
them, that at least 1 nilf of the most horrible outrages, that have 
been and are still being' perpetrated by the plantersped the zetuiu- 
dare, bus its root in the low salaries' paid by them to their agents. 
The following remarks made by the Commissioner of Clio la 
Tifagpore Division arc entirely in point:— 

- When the zemindars profit so far by thoir education as to 

p, . (p . 

cease being bribe-givers, the educated Police will .cease being 
IjrPoe-takers ; when z@6irnda.ri Ainlah cease to look upon oppreu- 
t;iou As a legitimate concomitant of power, ottr Police Amlah will 
cease to think harshness to villagers ami abuse of their authority 
excusable; when zeminditri peons, Post Office peadabs, Ciy.ii 


C'.urt process-servers, and Olmprassies, cease exacting dowvura 
jti the shapie of hfwuOd, Udabwtuu or salami, pur Constables will 
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cease demanding from the people anything in excess of their 
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wages. 1 do.'aot' defend such in a! ‘practices t t condemn them, 
and would punish those- who commit them vvjrh nnspririti^ 
s*:vi>i irv. Bui. such imd-prac'ice's as 1 turn 1 , referred to ffbnvci 
exi*t as a custom of the country ; .and the Police, like other*- 
rub-ives of thb country, commit, them, and they will continue to 
commit them, in my opinion, to some extent, in spite of the res'- 
train ts of discipline and the Vigilance of their superior officers, 
ag long as the com misaiou of such offences is custommy amongst, 
native# of jtKe,.country, who:an- not in. the I'ohce.” The Bengal 
Police Rer»yrt,im, P Hi 




The Foolish. Doctrine that tin? Extension of Advantnc/es'to 1 he 
Rypts v.'ovJ'd ''luth them I'lV'J.ol&nt o/>id less Beoiitictive. . > 
“The foolish doctrine grounded on tlm assumption that .to 
give the ryots more than the hare and miserable subsistence allowed 
them by the zemindars, would not'malce them more happy, but as 
they were indolent and improvident, it would only vender Idiom 
less productive; ami that happily for the country, the profit loft 
by the j >ormanenfc assessment on the laud, had not exclusively 
centred with the ryots, met- with merited cooclemnation fit the 
hands of the Court of Directors and the Indian Government. 
The Government of Lord Moira observed that ‘The Vice-presi¬ 
dent m Council is little disponed to behove, that any rules will 
be required to guard against the extension of too great ndvan- 
fcages to the ryotsstill loss man he tor a moment admit the posi¬ 
tion, that, the native of India, by a strango perversity of' nature 
x'eou ires the stirniiltie of misery to goad him to exertion, anti that 
he must for ever remain insensible to the benefit, however great 
and manifest, which industry holds out to him. The influence 
of such an opinion must extend far beyond the question under 
. mil •• • did iu fact destroy the mowl itnprovenv nfc ot 
the people. It appears, however, to the Vico-presrdetv-t U| 
Cuimeil r.. be altogether at variance with the ackimwiedgyd 

j-,'i;:>d *d'.-s t)f fi US' , lifti ... i n point of tiU't, top, the OXpOmp u 
has novel- been tried ; on dm contrary, it mow be much m-re 
iitstlv said, that the oharac' eristic indolence .1; imbrudeuco ot 
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the Indian peasantry are 1 the necessary results of the'ckcuintan'ces 
of their situatiou; and i t would be unreasonable to expect the 
efforts of industry or the cares of pruderice from persons, who 
cannot but feel, that the laws are insufficient to protect them in. 
the enjoyment of the fruits of the one, and still more to secure 
them tile more distant advantages of the other/ ” Babu Swnjeeh 
Dh-mider Ghatterjee’s Ben-gal llyots. 

“ A very complete detail of the conduct .adopted by the 
bemnadars in his district 13 given by the Magistrate of Rung-, 
pur. and the anxious desire he expresses to remedy the existing- 
evils arising out of our ignorance of the rights of the peasantry 
is likewise creditable to his head and to his heart. He very 
justly rejects with indignation the cruel and unjust, I had almost 
said, stupid notion, that heavy taxation on the poor is requisite 
to excite them to labour. Mr. Sisson says:—‘It is argued- by 
many that the nati ve of Asia requires a stimulus of it peculiar 
mature to goad him to exertion: m hirn. the ordei- of human 
nature is reversed ; aud however great and manifest be the advan• 
it vges which industry may hold out, such are his indolence and 
apathy, that under no circumstances will he exert himself further 
than barely to keep himself and his family from starving. The 
. sentimonjihas gained much ground of late, aud the arguments 
it-affords its advocates are at the present' moment held forth as 
cphclusiive agaiust the policy of bettering the condition 01 tho 
poor, l't is seriously maintained, that nothing short of .'.State 
bankruptcy would follow any measures, that might be adopted 
to rest to iu the ?.emimlar from exaci ion, and that the higher - the 
iiid dairy of .the. tenant he taxed, the. Vnord lie will- exert himself, 
bu i by co-useq-uthioc. the better will be hi* condition. *■'“ '■ Briggs' 
.Ba nd Tax iii India, pi. 206. 
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The Impossibility of Putting a Stop to me ir^-raj’y Exactions 
of the Zemdnikirts by a Jiefermee to ike Courts of Jmpm. 

In order to protect the ryots from the arbitrary exactions 
of the zemindars, the Government has, from time to time, enacted 
{aw.; and regulations, but they have all been turned by them 







into additional means for squeezing'their Iifo-'Wood. The fact % 
that, hundreds of Acts will be of no us«/whatever in restraining: 
the zemindar* from oppressing the ryots till they are removed. 
Any measure referring the tatter to the Courts of Jnsfcice to. myk 
redress tor the exactions of the former is sure to end in inline 
This will appear from dm fid lowing observations of Mr. .Leycester, 
Senior Judge of the Sudder Pewamiy iDhiwkt, on a Dmft ftpgrn 
l&tion bv Mr. Harrington:—"Theevil 1,0 be remedied here is arbi.- 
trary and illegal exactions from the ryots bv the zemindars, 
against which this proposed regulation presents no remedy more 
effectual than existed before. No remedy can be at all effectual 
that refers, them to our public functionaries, even though lie::;; 
present number were to be multiplied tcn-loid ; we have to do 
with a people eminently qualified to cheat, said be cheated, to 
suffer and to practise extortion, before whom honest;, and dis¬ 
honesty are hold in equal honor. Written engagement nkMiOcan 
bind, these people.” j&eveww Letter to Btwgal, daU'i 9th. March 
1881, para. 18. 

“ Mr. Ross, another Judge of the Sudder Dewanny, likewise 
recorded Iris dissent; so did some others. The Draft- Regulation, 
therefore, remained un passed.” Bo.bu SvAiyeeb Ghuiulev Chat¬ 
ter jee a Bengal Ryots. 


The- Racritlce of Truth by the Zhmimla-i.. BysUm. 

It is a fact, -the truth of which is undeniable, that: doting 
these eighty-four years, the, Courts of Justice li five been over - 
whelmed with both civil and criminal ririts; and that in by lav 
the ■ greater ’part of them, the zemindars and the ryots were con¬ 
cerned. The number of suite has been so very great, that sevei.d 
•'"Writers have characterized the - Bengailis ns a litigious people, 
But then- assertions, if scmtioously examined, will be found 
to bo quite grown lies*. Thu truth is, the zemindar i system had 
been the most prolific source of litigation the 'relations between 
the landlord and the tenant have been loft so imd.dined, and 
their respective rights so imaseertamed and founded- upo.p sti.ch 
inn practicable theories, that it tvauld have been most wonderful, 
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it the Coit.ri* Vi ere not overwholmeJ with ^tuto. In order to iurtri 
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'p; . p correct idea oi the terrible saqrifiso of truth, ( hat has been 


by the Jserwituiari system, we must have the statistics of 
!••’>?.(§41 civil and ■criminal suits, that- have been instituted in 
them during these eight v-four years, to sav noth in g of the still 
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greater number, which will never see the light, and. it em which 
tin parties escaped by bribing tin* Police Or otherwise; and also 
we most have to ascertain the exact number of falsehoods, that 
were• 'fabricated m a single suit, 'But it is heedless, to tell our 
readcrc that all this is as hitpotsihie as to count the number • of 
worms and insects iu Bengal, we may say, in India. And for 


rhis terrible sacrifice of truth, the Bengalis have often been 


jifgfl*• • 

.>.. characterized as liars, forgers, petjurets, and so forth. But if wo 
Crace the source of this lamentable' state of tilings, we cannot 
&v'-C;.. • jay blame at their door—at their . c li a ran ter and habit. It has 


am 


; , ! often been assorted, and perhaps with truth, that -sixteen annas 

l-foi if ere and are still sufficient to hire as many suborned witnesses, 

- 


. But what, we ask, is the foundation of the monument of this 
terrible sacrifice of truth? ft, is the zcniindari system—ft is iho 


exiveme poverty of tlio ryots and the labourers,- and the formi¬ 
dable power, which the zemindars and their underling* exercise 
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over them. It is an undoubted fact, that the native gent!emeu 


of good and independent position think it beneath their dignity 


t.o appear in Courts of Justice as witnesses, and avoid them with 


all their power, if they cart help it. It is also a fact, the .truth 
of which no one cau deny, that the ryots in general never seek 
the protection through Courts of Justice, unless they ore forced 


to do so by the exactions of the zemindars and their underlings, 
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r *>>*? they also thiuk.it beneath choir dignity to appear in Courts 


of- Justice as witnesses, and try to avoid them with the best of 




'f 1 ■ the ir means. ',Vo have many times heard them apeak of those, 

who gaye false evidence, with intense hatred. If those who 
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tll|f, '• -characterize^tho Bengallis us fond of liugatiui: and lying, make a 
*0''? .’ ^^rcliutg enquiry into tire motives of the wiUmss'&s. for -their giv- 
.ing false evidence, they will surely find, that the contending 
parties .especially the zemindars, force them to appear in Courts. 
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wth thm-te* tlvat iitfrfr refusal is sure fcr, moet wirh terrible 
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affiance. They will a 

labourers in Bangal, who can -disobey, with will great sacrifice of 
.their interests,Urn order;* of th«zemindars and their un da* lings*, 
when they are required to give false evidence- ni -Courts of Justice. . v v ; 
It will also bo found, that- the witnesses fb goad many cases give 
false evidence in Courts not to gain money to add to their 
but to save themselves from starvation, it the condition - of flip * 
Jorge number of latiiaH or clubmen, who in order to -protect the 
interests of their masters, the zemindars, so often shed their 


store, 

sH&i 



blood, mutilate their limbs, lose their lives, and overwhelm the > jSpJ 
Courts with criminal suits, be enquired into, it will surely he . 


found, that there is no other alternative left- to them but to 
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rant people of Bengal, and we m/iy say, of India, are not tub 


starve or obey the commands of their masters. The poor igno- 


fy 


MU’itia of ancient days and martyrs of truth, that they will sa- 
cridee their material interests and die of starvation for its sake, 
To guard ourselves from being misunderstood, we di.-aiuctly statu 
that we arc not hereby encouraging those who give false evi¬ 
dence: our object is to lay the axe at the root of this lamentable 

. . ,i * ttr _ .1 1_ C. .. ._ ,1 il .. f 



state - of things. We novy place before ovi i readers the following 
extracts, which will confirm our views on the subject:—■ , 

w The regulations by rendering almost every cause appeal-. • • 

able, serve to increase the spirit of litigation, and to diminish the 


estimation 'in which it may bo desirable that the -authority of yy 
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the District Judges, ns the reprt seutati ves of Goveumienf, should 
he It eld/’ JPR(/v)liw f Esq. 

“■From the • ill-suited system of a succession of stages of 
appoal .rendered still more so by oontuidicto.ry decisions, the con - 
ten ti mis propensity in the inhabitalics is encouraged and increased y*yy 
iuto a spirit of boundless litigiou-^rioss ” John Melville, Esq. 

Speaking of the .Bengal • Regulations Sir Henry Strachey 
observes:—“In th ■ enactment of some of those laws to which-- 

-J V. 1 V 

i have alluded, the Bengal Governmcut proneoded upon the sup- ■. yd 
position of the great, number of suite being caused entirely or ; - ■. 
for the most part,,, by-the spirit of litigation.; it-is but a small ' ■ch 
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proportion of the suits. that can be ascribed merely to the qtiar- 
relsoroe dispoaitioii of the pi'csvciLlot’. 1 ' 

Sir Thom&s Mmivn alluding t,o f-he irmrmpse mi rubor of 
suits in Bengal, says:—'* But, the evil, it has boon .asserted, is 
' unavoidable, and springs from the litigious spirit of thp-people 
of India. Had this been their real character, it would have ap¬ 
peared when they paid nothing for trials’! I have had ample 
Opportunity of observing: them in every situation, and I affirm 
that thev are raot iitigdous. I have often been astonished at the 

vr'i v ■ 

facility .with which suits among-them are settled,, and. at the fair¬ 
ness with which the losing party acknowledged, the claim -against 

him.” .... ! , ^'4 ;'■/...■ . » ,,,r . • ,j|; . * 1 1 

"The well-fen own consequence which ensued ip Bengal on 


..the imposition of what is called the institution. ■ fee by Lord 
Cornwallis, which in,one day caused, as is 'stated, fourteen thou¬ 
sand eases to be struck off the-file in- a single Court only,.afford 
the most undeniable proof of the fact, that the stamp duties do 
keep back an immense number of suits. The Select Committee 
■also, in the Fifth Report, alluding 1 to the moss of suits with 
which the Courts were inundated shortly after their establishment, 
and to the various means which were resorted to relieve them, 
^ observed ■* But the most effectual relief from the inconvenience 
sustained was the enactment .of Regulation XXXVIII. of '17ffo, 
which revived the deposit fee or commission’paid on the institu¬ 
tion of each suit, and in other respects rendered the proceedings 
costly to the party cast or r»on-su.'ited. The imposition of this 
expense was expected lo repress litigation iu future, and with 
respect to the causes already instituted, they were for the greater 
part got rid of by a requisition for the deposit fee to be paid on 
them within a limited time/ 


1 


In Bengal the total number .of causes discharged from the 
file having been in 1801, the latest year for which I have found 
any account of them, by European agency 15,029; by. native 
agency 101,505. (Fifth Report, p. 169), The diminution of 
crime would be another beneficial consequence of facilitating 
flic adjudication of civil suits'in this covin try, as we are told that 
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( \t- 'h -not tiufrasqueid ocoiutcucp for paxl-ies/whed th-ey Ha, Vo _ s. ■„ 
mfaeuitv in gnUing Minir disputes decided to decide th-eH’ iJaerii- ■■;*#% 
a-dves, mu! be, bt' ! >pght rW breaches of tin; peace i,o the entvmi&l IX., 

Ride .ftliV Court in|C»d'of thp oivil.’ Judicial aeleeiio»«, vol. II., CCC 


p. 20/’ - PnfuAry. lido, ih$ ABcgiit Pe&imees to Litiyatwh :■ '% 

a Nativen of India p. -N-. 

' Tiv« osbeu.sioii of Lite novel rights to the? whole body >t ; 
miecoi’-’Ctors itiduced them to eucnirteii on the ancient 

’ . "■ ^ m' ‘ .. 


revenue 


■privilege? of the minor landholders, who Nfi'f now cotistitutcd 


by law their h»irants. Those attempts at innovation led at mat 
to redstiinco, ami eventually to reaction. The regiihvtichs 
Courts of Justice invitee! coni^iniiib almost without costs, j dim . 

the Jiulye of B'm’d'Uftiii alone hail npvvtrds of thirty th.onfX'vnd . 
c j o ace on, the file ltoo years after the Fe^mdnemt Settlement view 
tfntide? Fifth Report, n. 145,. Appendix .No. VI, 

The Permanent Settler amt the Greatest 'Obstacle to Commerce. 


The Ferrimm-nd, Sutflomcuit lias destroyed flgj coumnereud 
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facilities of the. people. As soon ns a person a 

able sum of mm my uifclier by Grpv&ipmcot mi ;v* rti *"* 1 ‘" - ... 

means, i.ho mat th.ou.glit Unit takes possession 
to boy estates, aod to rise fee the posi tion 
A.ud there are two prim; pa I causes uf it; 

st rong desire liudubtl to an oiiental rnira.* ror exermfcuig great 
authority over the people, ami making his nano- aii object of 
ten of to them. AH f-kla eoiiUl not tar done out by being a gn*at 
lundloid. The Spc .iinJ cause is the iacrenae pf wealth. It is u ue- 
that condnerGO »s the source of prVii|pefifey* But it has lt& mlvau 
tages and disad vanktgUs. Its advaiiUiges appear Imwovti great 
to a European. numi, tin y are cerUuniy looked .upon by t!-o 
people of this eouiitry ■as mean ami \ r*eonside nih i.e, -whi 1 a i ts db, r 
a. . vantages-•'“hard IcUmr, t rou bit s,; airxL ties, amt occasional loss — 
are an object oi terror to them. Blit not so b idle 
It Is tanked noon by ' them as the goose g ; »’ mg them go id on 
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even da)'.. Thus weighing calmly in his mind 
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■ cuoitlo.v to be satisfied wirh l\m ^ to live in couteiii aad 
Im U'ine-'S hi a cmiutrv, wbfera the intttrest'‘generalIy wit i^a imm 
twenty to lminlteij per ecu', peramOub Ho looks, with win tempt 
upon the four ur five p*' - cent interest, which all the cop'hoists 
of the civilized world draw from the investment of th-ir capital 

S either in Government papers-or in railway shares. He at Inst 
phrvh. ! sep estates of so small h profit, simply beemise he knows 
:V ( ^a ■ very \v« i> that la will be able’ to increase it' by e.uhattOing the 
rents of his tenants. As soon as tl»e estates chore into his pos- 
.session, he bonds his thoughts to screw out the utmost farthing’ 

■; from them. To do this He is always ready to.lose his 'sense of 

*•%;•;• Vjitue, justice,'truth, raid.- ill b$W noble attribute* <■: hiiman 

r-’:' ivaiitrc -to-cut tie: ci'>ps> to plunder apd hti-vn the. \iii i,ges l to. 

’ ■ ta r,', mu in.prison the ryots, to forge d cuu'ienrs and bring fft^i 

% ' civil and "criminal suits, to shed blood 'ami evk- d ■ .01 a s hdln'.v- 

y : ;o ._i. ;iu:r(>s. anti, in s’ ort, lo coriciiit rhftti} oth< • atvoi-ii;oSv '••'"• l 
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palace n.’tuailj/ doiug no tiling in 1 h.s world, but onj-.yjng. nisiuiys, 
l.illbig liirsjst.H’.by dobMichery, an.i tiiKiit-'.:’ npm.i bis head tlicit 
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. jm" cirses by dny ami nignb l tie 

. ‘ highest liCimi ftu.fi b '.kiMl Hi’-unit di-UiM pr.>li . bb- s | Koj..laJ imp 
1 M (•(.miiKuco is rvg.irdf-'d ns iru'fin aiid bring no, .'Until profits 
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min'eo bringing them Hfty. Am-ihcr important p-ii.t- obimectafi 
T-itli this 'Subject should not he lost sight oi. O'UiMiicrcc ft.quires 
. . .Muitid, but we ask, where it t«■? Tfc is not in lue -hauds oi the 
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pocvilp. w!;n are U nmke proper use of ; t, Wt i‘ i* -in of 

li }'.■'.*■ itH*-* a .!), 1 \v: th-pn,t;>f? ^r^x-ielv, r,< ins'cnm.-uM <d 

ivi-».n$ty and .oipii 'jrtsii.. t.). V, o gt'inly *•>< 1 iu're, tend so long v 

i-cmmur: '■•; .• m drill Lift ,< i iifai’iC'ti in tec;. iv^ : • ■ ‘ '•’!> . 

never be &J.de t > accumulate fiftpital, Mid o nnseiptenrly eimmi(‘ v ee 
>v i!t jfjji.vt'*' pros 5 'tT. Vvv! a!believe, that tiiis want ol c,ipi hrl is 

.Irivi: .• h .. Is of ih m . mdU of rhoii to gladly accept services 

which !>:u -lv enob'c t! 1 ■ ■ :o to keep lie !•• bo~.lv tunl Spot together. 

■j■ . ; ^ v ■ i!•.•,.• : w< • 'ilt.ii in. i c; :i. !-• of the rich tfc'm of.. 

thW conn try, hi-uoa. I urh-nyo a son tv ■ of prosperity b; loving' . 
it out in commerce, turns one ot grea,lest Omen ii tics vinvt 
befall it. 
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The Ihwiine (i;nd the Zenv nilars. 
subjaef, the r-'lii'<vy enquiry of which shows fcjso 
v:; v ■ 7 human n.'Gutv. ami proves hye .-1*■ ■ iii»iv too 
uiii"' mpied. and mill'd' si'mi/ioss cupidity ot the 7 . coimlfu* by , tbcu. 
appropriating- ip; their 't\vu private use.lakhs »-f rupcep wlr.en tli 
Government remitted ihfongii thorn in IS''? to the at ‘'-any 
million* of 0;is«a They* also pooheted jibe «$y.aiveys they hub 
riHvivLsd to them. Tks-re i-« no atrocity i» this world, which mn• 
not bn perpetrated by tbyfti. tV> can cert;: inly lay at Ih-'t «hv.d; 
n part of the terrible calamity, which had befallen that. moor-. 
Innate province. This will appear from the f.ilh.win.- Hues:--- 
u Xu Orissa, how vt r, the case is in numy ic poets dilfyiim't end 
worse lija'n it is in Bengal Not only has it: been established 
tb t .illegal exactions lot e then* been cafvi d to a monstmu* •- ini, 
hut the e inquiries on this question, and ihe separato enquiry 
regard in remiss-iotvs of l.uul revenue specially grim to • by G.bvcij'|~ 
meub on accountnf t.hf IVcaiioe ot ISGOou the express 
that the rents of the ryots ..show Id aifH> be reunited, show .eomi’ti 
giv !y that, as a rule, the zemindars did not give eithei e remis¬ 
sions or the advances t my received to the ryots, hut continued to 
collect their rents. Funh- r in some parts at any rati:-, 'he 
Owvc; vurieni, settlement made ’direct with the hereditary ryots c. 
been utterly set nt naught; the Government ltas.es luve Wen 



isk''n from the ryots; the rents fixed by the Government Off?" rs 
have been inorwuied mnny-Mcij r.u<l the main object of the * xten- 
• s j,in of the -a Ulnm-'iit for a irenii terra of thirty yyars alter the 
.'famine, Hz. permitting' the ryots th hold on at the' old settlement 
:• lix ios, ha* been utterly defeated:' The AdwivHdraHo'rt Report 


Of 


/V *1 
■t 


Although their ufAftmful conduct was thus prominently brought 
to light, yet they did not, scruple in the least figfee during t.h® 
f fa mine of I £ 74, to resort to means for filling their pockets at'the 
r expense of the Government and the people. Tn order to show 
their outward patriotism, they presented an address to our noble 
Government upon its duGcs in that hnlamity, but were justly 
■reminded of their own obligations in mitigating the sufferings 
f . of the people and preventing its dreadful eon sequences** J heir 
unwilling ess to help tho-ir tenantry in any way became -so mani- 
ihst, that Lord Northbrook, in order to reuse them from their 
Uitharcfv, nt first determined to fake oi&asn^s, widen wouul 
■.'•.compel them to do their duty towards the ryots pauperised l>y 
their exactions. However His .Lordship changed Ids tnit’.d, and 
put moral force upon them. This will appear from the follow¬ 
ing lines :~~ 

"Lord 'Norfh brook held out a threat if the zemindarsWill not 
make advances to cultivators from their own funds, or accept 
with alacrity the assistance offered by Govern meat for this pur¬ 
pose, ho will pass a law compelling them to do so. If is Lords!,.r> 
sa.id: 1 If those expectations, should not be realized, and diffi¬ 

culty is fonml with regard to security for advances made directly 
to cultivators, His Excellency is ready to. e insider whether some 
V ' Ifigpdalive provision should not, be made to the effect that the 
1 . landlord shall stand security for the repayment/ 

In order to stimulate iho z mu n furs to nets of munilicchccj 
Hi the Government of India ordered! suspension of revenue.in certain 
cases. The Government letter said: * Linder these particular 
circumstances, some zemindars may find temporary difficulty in 
paying the instalments of land revenue with the punctuality 
winch "s usually observed and enforced, m such cases Go- 



verement would liv no means-desire to swloot the coercive Petm 
surefl whiyh are authorized by law, and is ready to- allow 'santm- m 
reasonable period, within which the zemindar might, discharge 
fully his obligations to the State. But it would, oh rhe other 
hand, he necessary, that this measure shoo hi he reslrietfed to 
eases, where, by reason of lus exertions for the public benefit.. 
the zedsindar might be in temporary difficulty.' And it is to bo 
ujah -ratoml that the occurrence of scarcity is-hot by itself a rea¬ 
son for postponement 'of revenue instalments in Bengal* and . 
Behar, where the land revenue has been permanently 1 yyUkh at 
rates, which represent a small portion of ih.e revenue, which 
would have been realized under temporary settlement, oi of the 
rent paid by the hind. 

But it is not inconsistent with these principles that the: ■ 


State should deal liberally with those ;:eminckus, who may haver 


distinguished, or who may yet distinguish themselves, by cm- ■; c 
ploying labour on ‘works of permanent improvement of the laud, 
or importing 'grain for distribution, or sustaining their ryots in 
a season of difficulty—or by any act of munificence towards 1 - - ••••;>; 
their tenantry, or of charity towards the people in reference to 

i ‘ m 

the scarcity, which may be shewn to the satisfaction of the Ool-. 
lector. 

Tn such special cases the Collector should refrain from the' 

- application of any coercive process: in respect to unpaid arrears ■ 
of the instalment now due (12th January 187k), and may exer-. y 
C)3e a discretion in postponing the discharge-of part, or whole of , 
the coming instalments of 28th March and 2tith June, dare 
should be taken that this course is adopted only in the 1' 

specified above; and each ease wh|re the Collector may .xererse "J 

this discretion should be afterwards reported for the information 
of the Divisional Commissioner and the Board of !Re venue. 

Ordinarily the arrear would have to lie' discharged togother 
with the subsequent instalments, bnt the On-licctor might, with 
the sanction of superior aulhoriiy, distribute the instalments 
over a longer term not exceeding two years from the date of the '-i'ey 




original postponement.'” The li iudoo J J <driot. January i } C. fit 
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bn ll.rn.esh Ohmuler T)utr. O.S. wrin*..in. Pnwmnvji 

l ; — « hi llvie eahrmit us your -0 Onvoi’u* 
lia and th - (W-. .nniMwi -f 1 £&£ 

.... » millions from starvation. \, 1 b bid ; 4n* ms 

f y W etiiigh ; «iien wiriiutitTrs Ft mined \tr | - u> r< -* 

ortioii of lli.- r*-n? .in.- JV'H’-; .■'■Iw’.i; !"'■'< bb-mness, a 
ani for tlv -uffuriug* ol tV n a Jw ' • 

.3 vi the ncn-itl d:\. ' ; n. ' 'vii! cm t-Vm'V. one. -at this 
.dinm.n.'bze the on.xs pf tne z.-ni unbars,.,. 

■ tv Ii.ii.~i? from w, -.re W vieh ^arfc- 

( ;. lt j m . \ w: . \ n , t u.. r ■■ the hr ■' ■ ".■<',- '■ uu'S hanging Hi* 

» i • : - cru< • 'vr ■ x it ' w 

> r ,A lii.WR left the roiu>h \ i* «nr i .>»]>* — ; 3|| 

ped ami impoverished. Amt tW, is ^ 

>«en‘ ns * fitting Wtifcwn «... hehp fresh •-•vu-.llt .■■>/»> 'he lv ud* 
f the ‘ryots' and thru? brine 'hern back to tin u aceimunoed ser- 
'itit.de/' The learned author asks : ': is this an i&'dnted 

instance ?” • ''■”' 1 ' '/jt'yjij 

The London r'oiTt-spom.l.eut ei the J owixm Observer., Jaym- 

ary SI, 287$, says.: — 

“A word of warning to the zemindars. According to the 
Gdlcvti» correspond Out of the leading journal, tho native hit-.tied 
proprietors, with a few notable .except,.! 'ins— t.n ree in ml ate 
holding bank arid neglecting .their obvious duty to their tenants 
it. nartic.iiar, and to tlieir poor cpmitry mM. in general. T’ne 
Zemindars; of Bhhugnlpuf flt;d especially v'gihhetad and held up 
. , to acorn and disgust ns refusing to do imything hir tlieir tenantry* 

If this be so, and no body here -quest; uts the (act, it is well that 
the consequences of such atroccus perversity should bo .nearly 
. understood. It would bp better for these, tneu >o rise in open 
rebellion against tire f‘itj?,h f me nr tiutu to shrink hom 

the tsLsk of alleviating tho sufferings'of their puirn r i . ighhours. 

Tq this country all are agreed that human life must be saved at 
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shall all co'ntrib&ie. nbubirdmg te. our lews to 8/tve fronv cL-stitu* 
tion and death our-A-dath hmibnejii .'ami felliMV -subjects. Bu t y\- ■ 


slm.ll not it^nuif any deixiictinit of duty on the port of l ; hosc 
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who arb bound to initiate works of relief ;md to $(rain eveiv 
.' nerve to grapple with tin? ten ihle foe. The Permanent Sett® ■? 

men! may be ■■said to lie on it.atri'd far more truly and literadv 
than was Gonsfirational Gove; nmen u in Prince, •Alb'nrl'/s icryes-at V' 
the cmumencon.ieut. of the Crimean War. Lot the zemindars v 

\ N . ' V _N ''vSf 

held back ai.nl tei Villi* from a I if.il e tfoifdlo.nm! in order tk\ htdu 
those who are eninl-ed to look to Llioi u for aid, and I would not 
give d^tji three years' prirclfisfc tor the permanence of tluor 
setHen rent If tiro would have their lights respected and mnitm % 
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. ca‘roo% s ifi i ii- HovoriOuoat woe not be suM'ppi'fc^il as ii uuetij 
.bv. cho ftvaiihi _•! Natn-v? ot die Presid.«ucy'. There have been. 
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f.,ch coml’,ict dm owes the severest reprobation. But the 
Government and the p^jlc in general have the sti mg?«t 
M.-.siblo claim on these zeiuind^s. \Vc do not grudge them 
lhoirBmiuafio.it Settlement, though wecaniuitiielprecoliectiiig 
/bv vvh.at sort of misconception they \vev6 put in'-, the )^a,wn 
of Landholders'. But it excites reasonable indignation when we 
Hear that an Association of them lately had the coolness t» 
pn^nt an address to the Indian Government upon its duties m 
this crisis. They wore- then justly reminded <>f their own ol>li- 
.-ntions. The Lcgidim ure, they were told, had made oven to thmu 
Ih, rooter part of the laud revenue,-* a gift carrying with it 
the care of the estates and of the many people by whom the 
re’ Hor..' is produced, and h a time of distress the Government 
imist look very much to the Landlord* of Bengal tp aid these 
poor people/ To do so is ufc once a round obligation and a, 
measure of prudence; but it would seem, the obligation is rarely 
fe!i> and -the mass of proprietors deem it perhaps Iut.de to 
provide against natural calamities. At all events they exm<.'. 
the Government to meet the whole emergency, and this is pro- 
. bably another consideration, which tends to encourage besi latum 
in our authorities. Our Correspond cut, hi his last letter, said 
that all over Behar they had. become saturated with these t*o 

id as, -a crisis is coming worse th;ui in 18dd, and the: Guveui- 

m but stores which they see being prepared on all shies will save 
'them alike from death ami the traders’ rapacity. English ad¬ 
ministrators have an instinctive wish to stimulate people to help 
themselves. It is no doubt our duty to encourage such energy, 
ami if the zemindars neglect their duty, it may become a 4.1ns- 
lion whether some means cannot be devised for. awakotung their , 
slnggish cbnscienees.-” Quoted in the Friend oj huhu, 
February 5 , 1 S 74 - 

The Anirita Bazar Patrika deprecates “as quite wceii- 
fustent with the existing state of this country about to U ere 
joig plunged into the horrors of a severe famine the frivolity 
and -eagerness for pleasure aud amusemeut shown especially by 
tho residcats of the metropolis, when the money thus extravagantly 



swpiamWed i:i these troublesome tirngs may be ton ye beneficially 
need n saving the Jives of thousands of '.people .perishing froji 
starvation.” JM$, Fehr-mri! 1% .18?/'. 

“ M - in ,y orind zemindars being engaged in helping 1 the ryoU 
from le.tr of Gavermnenfr, a: ■ effecting their complete ruin. They 
avudrawing money from the Government on pretence, that they will 
advance it tu the ryntfcs '.VJfcbotit interest, hut they arc settling the 
interest, and then lending them money, He who is hindl y not set¬ 
tling the interest, is exacting and tutvi.neiUg Government 

money to them. It- would have been hotter for. the » vets, if the ze¬ 
mindar alone had exacted it. There is no hope of getting money 
unless the Amklis are paid something. The zemindar deokree and 
oiditrst to.- Pundit oi his school to write to the newspapers., that he is 
continually distributing rice among the ryots-, ft is true that the 
people are taking- rice advances, but on the bar: system. If any 
one says that he is taking advance on such terms, ho roust be 
hned. A certain, zemindar heard, that at such a critical time so-h 
a one was not at. all in distress: that he was livingiUh his family 
in happiness. A certain attendant informed him, that ho had 
money, and that why he did not drag him to his Otifeherry and- 
exact it. from him : J The zemindar drugged hint to his (^ntelierry 
and told him :—“ See my son! the zemindar is the father and 
iuother of the ryot, it is his duty to help him in his distress; 'at 
tnis critical time, 1 am obliged to spend much, Sp you roust give 
me some thing. Hearing this the ryot turned speechless. After 
a moment he said: “ Sir !I support, my Family by daily labour; 

I novel- saw the face of: five rupees at a time, how fan I give you 
money ? " The zemindar turned a deaf ear and said : If y ,u 

d udf pay the money yon must have to go immediately to the 
il.uh room/' The ryot said: “ I have no money, consequently 
you eauimt get it, even if I were mimlcm].” The zemindar 
ordered his Durwan ; he took him to the dark mom and beat Imru 
Ihe ryot remained there almost dead, yet he was not released. 
His relatives,.seeing uo means, sold his cow, calf, and other things, 
paid the zemindar fifteen rupees, am! »,hm. released him after two 
days. They advised him to bring n charge ug-aiusfc him, hut he 

fill 




dared not lodge complaint. Therefore we also dare not publish 
the name of the zemindar, who is a fiend in human form. 

We humbly request the public and the Government not to 
believe, that the zemindars are helping- the ryots. Because many 
zemindars on , 4 pretence of helping them ftre effecting their com- 
plete ruin, The names of really patriotic zemindars will not 
remain unknown. They should be respected both by the public 
ami the Government, Let all the people of tno country reproach 
those vile, huinuu- bl ood-thirsty, monster-like zemindars,, who are 
the thorns of society, and can beat the ryots for money in this 
critical time. There are such places iu the mol’nssil, that if any 
one commits a murder, it does not reach the ears of Government. 
There the Police is the ouly hope; even that ip in the hands of the 
zemindars. We burst into tears even to describe the miseries of 
the ryots of those dark places. We have seen some places, where 
the zemiiular was soundly beating a ryot. We forbade, we shed 
tears; he laughed and took him to a distant place. We told the 
■Darogah of the Than ah ; be laughed and said ; “The zemindar 
has not sat to practise virtue, unless he does 30, money will not 
be realized. Not a single witness could bo found agaiusfc him, 
therefore 1 do not take up the cases/' 

In how many such places, the zemindar is efleeting the com- 
plete ruin of the ryots, who can tell that? “The zemindar is 
helping the ryot" hearing these words our heart bents; they 
remind us, Unit the zemindar on this pretence will effect his com ■ 
plete ruin. Therefore let the Government and the good zemindars 
unite and punish the cruel ones, (the editor should remember that 
there are very few good zemindars in Bengal), otherwise the name 
of the zemindar will never be spotless. The ryots are not so 
terrided by the fa mine as by the oppressions of the zemindars. 
Is there no means for relieving the distress of these oppressed 
ryots? Let the Government soon tiud it out, and make 
theta happy." The Skulitva Shamachara, Jaisto 20, 1281 
Hwjim. 

Wo now come to the most important part of the subject. 
First we plaee before our readers the following extracts from the 



Import of the Land lUimiuc AdministnUim for the Year 
■ JS7> r 7d:~ . " 

. “ Tll ° iri the Append is No. XI f. shows the .mi tuber of 
notice* of on haoce m en1 served (hy zemindars) through Collector^ 
in accordance with the procedure of Act, Vi IT.. (B.C.) I80p, both 
doling the year of report and during the preceding year It, 
will be observed that on the whole there is a very general in¬ 
crease IN the number of notices of enhancement. 

Ihe number of notices of •enhanqQ«umt issued in 3873-74 
and 1874-75 was 0,521 and 9,348 respectively. 

The Collector of Nuddea thinks that the more pressing- 
anxiety of distress diverted the minds of the ryots from -their 
quarrel with the zemindars....One notable exception to the Iran- 

qnilny of .Ute Division was the--estate in jf|soye, where 

the endeavour to force enhancement has led to a serious distur¬ 
bance^ The zemindar appears to have been to blame. 

Chittagong Division. The marked increase in the number 
of notices of enhancement in the district of.Tipperah indicates the 
unsatisfactory State of things, which there exists, the limb lords 
pressing for increased rent, the ryots combining to resist. 

I» the Kurd wan Division there was a considerable increase 
in the number of notices of enhancement, and a decrease in the 
number of notices of relinquishment. The increase in the former 
‘may’ says the Commissioner, ‘probably be attributed to the rise 
in the price of produce and to the fact that the landlords have 
taken advantage of the cirtumdanees of their .tenantry in con- 
sequence, of the scarcity to serve notices of eidui'Memcnt on 
them. The excess of notices of relinquishment over those of 
enhancement is probably due to unfavourable seasons,’ 

Patna Division. A large increase in the number of notices, 
both, of enhancement and of relinquishment is observable in the 
.Patna Division. 

I« Mmttjmdabad the number of notices of enhancement, 
which had been steadily decreasing, has again risen during the 
year of report. A similar increase and decrease in Maid ah is 
supposed by the Collector to indicate a greater demand for land 






Jti Diiiagepuv the Odiaht'or attributes tin? tlebrease in the nOiohiSt 
of both bini.la to bard times. Tn *luug.|-:n r, Ilajshhhi, r*n'd Bi'tgtk, 
there whs an increase in'the number -6f noticw of v nhaueeman t.” 

Now let. iia.' see how far those 9,343,.notices of enhancement 
'affected the intei oats of the ryots. Wo tvil-1 here quote the words 
of Bnhu Pai'hfiti (.‘liai.in-R(«y. a ?Sitiaf r landholder.’ He snyA;—- 
“In order to have the total number of the eases, in whi<-l> en¬ 
hanced rates were claimed, it will be necessary to mid to the 
above, kabillen t cases and those for arrears of rent at enhanced, 
rates, ;instituted ' after service of notice. Taking the number of 
such cases to be iialfoft.be form or (notices of enhancement), 
the total of both ckiksea would be about’' 14,614; Let its assume 
that tieemiW: for euhaneeumnfc wore' g rati ted in 707 ca8e%,.ivnd 707 
eases were dismissed. “ These, however,'* to use again his words* 
"do not ro prose tit, the actual number of enhancements, that, have 
taken place in consequence. r >f these decrees. .For when a decree 
is obtained against one ryot in a village, all the others in that 
and the sturounding villages generally settle their differences- 
according to tL." Assuming the number- of villages, which settle 
their differences according to one case to be five, we come to the 
Conclusion, that rents were enhanced in 35,035 villages. Again 
.assuming forty rvots in a village, 35,08? village* r-«j>iesor;3;; 
1.4,01,400 ryots or 70,07,000 men, women,; and children. Thus 
we see that the vents of hi,01.400 ryms were onhanebd by legal 
means in the year of famine, mid as many as 14,01,400 mure 
were put I * i oubles, anxieties, and expenses of iawsuu.s. For 
whoa a zemindar servos notices of enhancement., the ryots often 
combine, and fighl him in <Jour'fcj pf.Rustic, bv distributing iho 
law. expenses among themselves according to their; :esp .e* ive 
boldiv !gs. Murtmvei they were harassed by tlicit- zemindars in 
thousand ways and some of them certainly li ft their dear homes- 
Besides tinge were many zemindars, whose very names rendered 
it minece-ssary to serve notices of enlmmiemmit, »ml ‘frightened, 
the tonantry r.o §«bout, to tin ir demands. We know, a certain 
zormrejnr made serious at tempts ,tq enhance the rent, "of his ryots, 
but did not succeed only because they fell in arrears, and, with 
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voriF great ditbcn%, kept their bode &ud. s<ml IT -wove* 

he has now succeedbd m increasing it in e.wo nut of three vtiiagp. 

In this way the" z«mhuW$. cm interacted the noble efforts of the 
Government fm; saving the millions pminerlzev! by their, exactions 
from the dreadful consequences of the famine, These 
notices oi enhaticement, independent of all other oppressions, 
indisputably prove,, that the zemindars are not. at all lit to be 
maintained any lunger at the expense of the .country,, atui. that 
they oEight to he at once removed. However, we must, admit, 
that there were a few zemindars, who really helped the poor, 

With regard to the honors showered upon them by the Govern¬ 
ment, Mr. J. Hector very justly observes: No thing can appear 

more inappropriate to any one acquainted with the obligations. ,. f'” j 
laid oil the zemindars by the terms of the Cornwallis Settlement 
than the praise lavishly bestowed upon them for the paltry sums 
which they expend on works of a public character. A idvv 
thousands—very tardy a few Mas—are given in this way by men, - 
who, we. know, have pocketed many millions at the expense of 
■ the country.” The Land and Railway* in im.Ua, p. 20. 

The number of the zemiudars. who ready, helped the people, 
may -appear'huge on paper, but let.the Government publish the 1 
names of those, who did nothing, and of those who (Minfoiacted : 
its noble efforts by enhancing tlm rents of the cultivators, and 
wo shell Unf ha nt, a!) surprised (o fount, r.hat the former will act 
be a thousandth part of the In iter. 

Wonderful it is ihat hbfwithstanding-the!r disgraceful c<>n- 
duct in thus tlbiVa-tihg (he mcastires;of C vefwmpiit, they-sm‘o'• j/. 
ceoded in i latticing a belief, that they had fulHIied the obligationsvffSjpsi 

laid on them by the terms of flu* Iformaiient Settlement,--.had 

remitted rents, given rice advances to the r votes, established 
unino.i’/i<.({{■/‘us (piattes where boiled rice is freely distributed -to * 
the poor)-—and saved the millions from the worst death of star- . f 
ration. And wo arc not at. all stir prised at their smvess,. wb a f-$j^ 
wo recollect in our minds the nqt of illusion—the. big Assoc.Ih- ■fa-m 
tions Hu.d the J/-t ncloa Patriot —which rimy have spr« ad. 1 he .ha 
former, ft* order to show tin; oh j, wav’d patriotism of thezeiidudars • 
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came forward, at the very rmUet, with' a petition in their Hands 
to nd i . jse the Government upon its duties In the .crisis, while the 
latter fiiled Jus columns with long articles''■ raising them to the 
slues*. Ho; even invited letters from bis followers in order to 
enable him to throw dust in tlie eyes of the Government! All 
letters.full' of patriotism, which had their existence probably 
nowhere except in the fertile brainof.his correspondents, were 
* prominently inserted 5 in his columns. Among the numerous 
articles, that were published in the Hindoo Patriot of 1874, our 
readers will find one headed ‘The Vindication of the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement. 5 They will also find here and there such 
sentences as these: ‘In times of scarcity the zemindars are a 
strong prop of the people." ‘They have fulfilled the expectations 
of Lord Cornwallis/ ‘They ought to be honoured by the 
Govemmeut for their liberality.’ Our readers will be surprised 
to Learn, that he has not yet ceased to prove his skill in the arts of 
'flattery. He savs:—“In permanently settled Bengal the zemin¬ 
dars ohiHtyH grant, remissions of refit in times of drought, and 
Hood, and that Government has always exhorted them to do so/' 
'/7m Hindoo Pufriot, Fnhrvary #£?, 1877, p. 100. Need we fell 
them, that all these remissions of rent, rice advances to the rvots, 
and mmaekattnia, had their existence nowhere exc pt, in the 
ibii/dc brain of our Patriot. Is it not a mattered’ groat surprise, 
that those who In this way betray the interests of their country 
as well as their conscience which 0mj has implanted in them, 
should assume the name of the Hindoo Patriot .• Fheir pre¬ 
sumption is nothing but a disgrace to those heavenly words, 

However the columns of the Hindoo Patriot having been 
thought inadequate to fulfil their object— to represent them as. 
pittrififs—the zemindars presented an addresscongminlui ing the 
Government of the success they had gained over the famine by 
Serving, the lives of the poor millions from starvation. 

Such is the way in which the zemindars succeeded in induc¬ 
ing a belief, that they .had vindicated the Permanent Settlement, 
.although they secretly counteracted the noble efforts of the 
Govern incut by euhaiiciug the rents of the ryots, 



WV here fake tip* opportunity of o, > our most sincere 
prayers to God to confer His highest .blessings uphn Uy- Govern¬ 
ment and all those, who made noble efforts to save the poor 
millions from stamtiou. 


The- Zermndars are the Opponents of the Byot*. 

Jin all matters concerning the happiness and well-being of 
the people, the zemindars are the first to claim the lion’s share. 
—it is owing to their exertions and expenditure of capital that 
cultivation has increased ; it is they who truve constructed roada, 
kinds, and embankments, an*] esbablkshod dhobis, cblbge*. and 
hospitals; it is they who always light with .the Government 
for the interests of the people; their Associations are the 
the mouthpiece of British India; their Hindoo Patriot cornea 
out every Monday morning ‘ to oppose''lawfully, constitutionally; 
and loyalty such measures of Government as in their humble 
judgment run counter to their (people's) interests ;* it is..they 
who first came forward to advise the Government upon its duties 
in the famine of 187-6; it is they who‘ always grant remissions 
of rent in times of drought and flood,' and are a strong prop 1 of 
the people in times of distress ; in short they are their ma hap 
(mother and father). We are not indulging ourselves in vain-' 
iiongiuntions: we have read several times the IJhuloo Patriot 
representing the zeutindars as the ma hap of the ryots, Yes, he is 
quite right, alas* not in the sense in which those■.heavenly words 
are commonly used, but in the sense of some reptiles, which de¬ 
vour their young ones. We leave it to our readers to judge from 
perusal of this volume, whether they are their ma bap or cfe- 
vourers. Thai; they are opponents of the ryots will appear from 
the following extracts:— 

“li the seventh paragraph of Sir Thomas Mu urns despatch 
to Mr. Petrie, dated the 26 th of August 1805, he says There 
is not the same necessity in this country as in Europe for a body 
of great or rich landlords: and even if such a body could bo 
raised up, it would moat probably in the end be productive Of 
more harm than good; because great landholders would in tiioo 




n. 




-he...me* uiij. «Ho dominion of-.a foreign snvehdgj-V ami 

their veaith ami the srtpiiliUws of I heir l umbers would onabi& 

•. them t«> form combinauour-!, which a class bt cultivator's ha re 
■ rtCihi r the means nor the wish of attempting....Great Ituuled 
"'property in possession occasions turbulence and iiisnbo.rdination vn,v 
Pirn holder.’ ” The Principles Anti Policy of J-irit-hh Ifairn, p. P. 

Wei by Jackson, Esq., Oi'mmissioner of Mura he’d abad. writes;— 
" hn th-f present state of the country, I look on the smmirnkrs : 
,as the opponents of die cultivators, imt the ju-oteotors of th hr in- 
' y Wests; the seraimlara are continually trying to shalee-ltbe per- 
: ;oi.«,pipucy of the old resilient ryots’ to mire, the only permanent 

interest m the land now existing (besides, that of the Govern-- 
meiit), while the ryots are- endeavouring’ to' retain it; the 
- .Government is bound to protest them, awl interested fc.oo.;- f..r 
ffv .tacJr^rcpfri.ow. the general practice of the zemindars, where they 
h . can have recourse, to it, isfar from conductive Uthe improve- 
rmmt of ihe bind." /h/./wi' Rcijiirtliwj ihe Consequence* la 
€kf' ' LnrU ' 1 of the Sate of an Estate for ArrmrdofMevemie, 


p. hi. 

“ They (zomindhfs) n ry naturally resist any attempt on the 
port:of Government to increaso the revenue, aud assert that the 


' lands which the Government claim a right-fo assess, were iiiolud- 
" ssi ill their several estates at the time of the Permanent Settle- 


gp 

'-hi ■ 


ino't. !L 1). fflmigleUi- $Aq. „•! newer to Question (idj. Mi- 
oiairs of P'idesice tu-ken before the Select {fwartdUee of the House 
of fjord#, / 830, 


| a • ‘f i he peojde are particularly oppfes^d ; and from partihii- 
!;s; <• rCiiu.istan.cos I do nut conceive that the zemindars are 
f<V v k /:i.faciu'd t<> Government.’ Ifou’bh M. S. ElphinxCuw Ibid 
. $1)7 Ibid. 

“They (zemindars) set themselves to Me the Government 
in all ntfceinpfcs made to discover thifjactual condition aud rights 
\/f • the "great body of the people, though such attempts hh pro- 
yh fo^-tily and actually directed to the better admini.n,ration of 
hy jnsLic.. They appear to have been very successful, in their re¬ 
sistance to all such measures, and m for have been, I think, $my 





inifiolitex'-ous ” Iiofi M'K&it-su. Ibid. MbvU’Us % ojf Jvv’i*. 

dmm tah&n 'before -the- .Select Committee of ike Home of Corn- 
Wi-orts. 183$. 

“ When in ■consequence of the inefficient slate of tlia Police^- 
especially of the village watch, thefts, gang-robberies, and cWoi 
ties, had increased to an alarming extent in parts'ul Bengal, and 
Government sought all the Assistance it could obtain in lighting'' 
the evil, it was 'alleged- by the zemindars ‘that Government were 
bound to defray the entire-.expenses of the Police esdaUishmoet, 
and had not even the right to insist on the appointuieiit of the 
village watchmen, if the communities considered their interests 


did not require if.' 




ih 




It would be monstrous to'suppose that the 
Bengallis, a race wholly devoid of physical courage, who have ever 
been at t&e mercy- of the . stalwart raco of Northern men who elu>s§ 
to invade them, should be. protected both in life and property at 
an enormous cost to Government; hkai the SijjtG should• be saddJ e< j 
with the debt of a hundred millions ster’-lPfi. on thih s-ooin ; and, 
they contribute nothing to its liquidation. ?t is wholly inconceiv¬ 
able out of Imha, tlmt persons situated as aft the zemindars e 9 
Bengal,:—persons who, as before shewn, witdvn little more fhhati. 
a. quarter of a century, have boon permitted to a^wmimUte a 
IniLidred and fifty millions sterling over and above their legitimate- 
gains, should b-t unwilling to aid -a Government, which had success* 
fully strained every nerve to save them and their property from' 
destruction. "Yet it: IS5J), when an income tax. was proposed, the' 
zemindars of Bengal not only declared thenjselves such but claim¬ 
ing immunity under the very Act, that effected, it may be said, thh 
creation of their -wealth, they most .stoutly resisted its incident^, 
loading- the Government with Accusations of injustice aud b:ld 
iaith, in lieu of those out-pourings. of gratitude and substaueifd 
Uoiiatious, which might have been looked for. Behind such facts 
as these, the confident expectations of Lord Cornwallis vanish into 
the thinnest of thin air; and with them before us, X would vex- 
tore to ask, what solid ground have wo on which to rest the 
shadow of a hope, that the future of the-present will hear better 
fruit ?’’ Dr, JVfiwmP. hui Lmid and Labour of India ■> p. 177. | 
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'* l?'bav© in variably found the ' zemindars of Bengal as a 


class hostile to any movement, which would secure either know- 

••.V . _ „ A 


ledge, freedom of thought, or freedom of action fur the ryots.” 

• 'Rev. James Long. -the. Indigo Commission Report, I 860 . 

Animals are opponents of animals, men are opponents of 
. t ■ rpen, and Bengal zemindars are opponents of Bengal ryots.” 
i. Rabu, Jhmkim 0mnder Chatterjee. The B-mgo J)urmna, Vgl 
a'.;.;' J. Art, The Bengal Ilyot 

Even the zemindars themselves admit that they always op¬ 
pose the measures of Government. Bead the following lines ;— 
“The Triumph of the Opposition. From our peculiar posi¬ 
tion we have often been designated as Her Majesty's Opposition, 
r and we take a pride in the title conferred upon us. Wi consider 
f-■ "it pur duty to represent the tax-payers, and in their behalf to 
- oppose lawfully; constitutionally, and loyally such measures of 
Go\ < * rni ^bntf" pH in our bift'mble judgment tun counter to their 
The Hindoo Patriot, March 81,1873, p. 14& 



V M i r, tercets. 


*"he agressions- of the Ryots by the Zemindars have excited 
Sympathy from V'omious Jttarters. 

It is natural that the oppressions practised upon tbe ryots 



by the 2 omii)dars should have excited sympathy from vari¬ 


ous quarters. Any one who has a spark of humanity in him. 


CaSnot but shed tears at tho unfortunate manner, in which not 
• i only the fruits of their labour are snatched away from them, but 


also in which they are oppressed. Many kind-hearted gentlemen- 
5 V both Native and European, in order to remove their sufferings 


H 


and distress, have made utmost endeavours 5 but all m vain. 
They have urged the Government to cancel the Permanent £>et- 


floment and to remove the zemindars; they have given strong 
§, r / evidence in their favour' before the Select Committees of both the 
v'V Houses of Parliament; they have written, books describing their 
miseries and wretched condition; they have written long aud 
; "aide articles and letters in newspapers strongly demanding the 


m- 


removal of the zemindars: they have delivered speeches to rouse 


their audience to do their duty towards their oppressed and. 






i 
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down-trodden brethren,—the tillers of the soil; they have held 
meetings to gather .useful information regarding their condition 
in order to rouse the inhabitants of 0treat Britain from their in¬ 
difference to their fellow-subjects in' India, and to devise the boat 
means fur preventing the zemindars from oppressing them; they 
have taken great trouble to give ‘ out. the exoterie-i ami esoterics of 
the zemindari system ; they have petitioned the Parliament to 
grant a Koval Commission for enquiry into their condition, and/ 
in short, helped them in thousand ways; but alas! all their noble 
efforts have hitherto been in vain. But we firmly believe, lhat [ays 
are not very distant, when God will smile upon them—when suc¬ 
cess will attend him: when the zemindar! system, the ■first cause 
of injustice, tyranny, oppression, and want, will be routed out 
from India. This volume furnishes abundant proof of our asser¬ 
tions. Ve think, the following extract should find a place 


here:— 

“We learn from the India Revie/w forUbvembor last, that a 
meeting of a number of European gentlemen had been held at 
the residence of Key. T. Boaz to take into consideration'a proposi¬ 
tion by Rev. Iff,' Hill of Berliarapur, that means should be; 
adopted to prevent the zemindars from exercising oppression over 
the ryots, and to afford such protection to the latter, as migh-' 
enable them to seek redress for injuries at the courts of equity air < 
conscience. To carry out these objects, the proposed society will 
appoint Christian agents, ‘who will co-operate with the Mission¬ 
aries to promote education among the people on Christian join 
•tuples and ameliorate generally the condition of the people/ As 
soon as the scheme of operations is determined upon by the pros 
visional Committee, a public meeting will be called at the Town. 
Hall for the information of ills society. That the ryots are op¬ 
pressed in many places is a well-known fact, but we know not 
how far they are innocent and honest in every respect. TM 
.diffusion of education on sound principles in the McfuinJ can 
alone enable the zemindars and ryots to know their respective 
interests and duties, and prevent in a great measure the disputes 
and oppressions, wliich are injurious to agricultural pi asperity/' 




by } 'i Tfte Banged Spectator, Xtinvnry t, $$>($. 



The, Agrarian Riding, 

Our readers will easily perceive on perusal of the following 
v <V pages, that tlie agrarian risings owe their origin solely to the ex- 
actions and oppressions of the zemindars. Is them anything iu 
this world more to be regretted than to sec a ’ people celebrated 
"'V’ for their peaceful habits and living u ml or one of tire moat civb 


and enlightened Governments in the world, driven 


rebellion by the proverbial rapacity of an indolent; grasping, 


RCesual, self-indulgent plutocracy; whom a single stroke.'>f ifo. 
pea can root out at any moment ? We -humbly inquest cue 
h readers to think seriously of the oppressions, to which they bed 


'• been - 'subjected before, they rose against the order of society. 
!'$' •••' These agrarian visingi indisputably prove, that universal' dis- 
. affection prevails .throughout the country. It is; moat humiliating 
■" to the Indian Government, that it has not taken a single measure 


f 'VO 


to protect them from their tyranny and oppression. Instead of 
rooting out the evil, it is only adding fuel to the fire. As if to 
Bp|; tponk the misfortunes of the peasantry, the Bengal Government 
$fk*/yis proposing measures, which have no other object in view than 
that of binding the chains more closely round their feet, and 

; , /t y. ^ ■ v ^ 

hi;; V .of filling the 'coffers of - the zemindars; The more the breaches 
i' of peace are committed, the heavier are- the bunions imposed"ou 

, y ,. 1 ^ ^ 1 > " 

r the people. We have heard of risings of Chiefs and) Sirdars, 


HmSi 


U 


' but where it is recorded, that fclib peaceful cultivators of the soil. 


Va;,..'., 


rose against the Government uuder which they lived to fight for 
. their rights and privileges'?- Whatever view others may takb 


■ , 


.of them, we look upon them U4 forerunners -M the .bright' pros- 


fii ’ jtbets, which the ryots arc almost sorfe to enjoy in oq distant - 
future. We see in them the bright days, when they, instead, .of 

trodden, haif-stai vetl, and discontented 


% yu'"'; being the oppressed, uoivj 

iG-v'-., tsiuints-at-will of the zomirnlars, as they are at present, will 
be w illed, happy, and couttmfced peasant proprietors. 
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to pay past cesses and ail iiituro tarns, as 
r, .Nolan, a youfcg. civilian, first exposed the 
in Serajgungo, The advent of the road cess 
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The, Public 1 ,' Aty ym'ian Rhing. 

“In Pubna, Bogra, and other places, comparatively new 
landlords not otily raised the rent and simultaneously increased 
the illegal cesses, but strove to use our registration system and 
the Matssiffs Court as means tor deceiving - the peasantry into 
signing- agreements to 
part of the rent. Mr 
fraud and violence 

woke up bite peasantry to , ,_ 

reporting- the fact to the authorities..- The rascaldom of the 
district, and doubtless, sonic of the respectable tenantry took 
advantage of the excitement to plunder or pay off old sores. 
But there was marvellously little violence compared with the 
example set by the zemindars.” The Fri&nd of India, 

]». k ':>!■$ 

Mean while the unsettled question* between landholders 
and ryots- have been brought into prominence, by what are known 
. as the Pubna reiit disturbances. It appears that the zemindars 
have been in the habit of levying very heavy illegal cesses. More 
recently, probably alarmed by the inquiries into these cossos, and 
foreseeing the effect uf the obligation to return a statement of rents, 
by which they would- be bound in case the road cess (already in 
operation in the neighbouring districts but not in Pubna) vvos 
extended to Pulma, the zemindars became anxious to consolidate 
the cesses with the rents, and to take the oppbh.uni.ties of ob 
taming at the same time a. targe increase of rent. But they had 
not served the legal notices of enhancement, by which enhance¬ 
ment must be proceeded, and legal means would be tedious, 
expensive, and difficult in these days when 
Bengal have learn • to uni re for common 
have expounded the laws in a mamioi 
which the landholders 

attempted,to 'obtain 'p| w . . H Q , 

Some of the more unscrupulous zemindars certainly put on much 
improper pressure of this kind, and attempted by this moans to 
obtain very unfair, extortionate, and illegal documents binding 
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tiro ryots to pay.largely increased rents, to pay all cesses 'imposed 
or to be imposed by Government, whether on the occupier or the 
ownej-, to surrender the right of occupancy in case of difference 
with the zemindar, and altogether to place themselves.-at the 
landlord's mercy. There can be no doubt, that in. thus . attempt¬ 
ing to overrule the law, and obliterate the rights of the ryots, 
some ''>f the zemindars acted very illegally, and that the first 
)■ fault lay with them. Then there was a violent and threa ten mg 
outbreak, of which, of course, many bad characters took advon- 
; tfige. The rioters never for a moment resisted the authority of 
Government, they never went further than to report that the 
zemindars were i.o be abolished, and they were to be tin Queen's 
ryots. Then the peace was completely restored without military 
or other extraordinary aid, and the rioters have been duly 
punished.” The Administration Report of Bengal, 1 
r “The real origin of the dispute;' says Mr. Nolan, tho 
Magistrate of Sorajgunge in Pubna, "is to be found in the fre¬ 
quent enhancement', of. rents and illegal exactions in Esafshahi 
Pergurmah:’ Quoted in the Bengal M'agazbit, No.. : XIV., p. 2d. 

“ We have received the official reports o'a the late riots in 
the Pubna di-triefc. It, will, be well to state the plain facts in 
connection with this outbreak for the information of our readers. 
The reports consist of the papers submitted "tm Mr Molony, the 
Ctmimissioner of the Rajshahi Division, Mr. Tailor, Magistrate 
of Pubna, and Mr. Nolan, Assistant Magistrate of Sefajjguuge. 
Of fcheAe, Air. Nolan from his frequent cob-tact with the several 

• Mi . . ■ " - (f , .ftp . .. ‘ ", 

. parties concerned, speaks sometimes hp the stylo of a 'partisan. 
Bis intense sympathies with the ryots lead now and then to 
assume as if the whole fault lay on the zemindars. Now thoush 

(. \ Cl 

advocates of the ryots as Mr. Nolan himself, we think we. have 
no right to vindicate them even in .those enormities and excesses, 
winch they have practised in defiance of the law. .For'their 
manifold grievances and the oppressions of which, they have 
been the victims, they should be carefully heard by the paternal 
Government; but on the .principle of giving every one his due, 
we should also he prepared to listen to what the zemindars have 




to say in rfej'ily. So far as it has been ascertained, we may sa\ 
wit,}; perfect safety, that the responsibility- of the rising rests with 
the zemindars, or we should say, their agents. It if* they that have 
made the rvots furious,, aud. it is they that should be held respon¬ 
sible for the consequences that have followed, We can safely 
accept such facts as. have come to the notice ot Mr. 'Nolan in his 
judicial capacity, arid reading them aright, we tied, that we Can 
come to no other conclusion. The agrarian movement originated;' 
iu the Pergunnah Esafshahi, a large district In Rnjshahi, which 
contains 2.72 separate estates and 605 villages. Tbo five princi¬ 
pal estates are owned respectively by the A- -- ■- ofB—-, 

the C--r-——of D-—-the- E-- of F-—-, the 

■<3~ -of H|-and the T- ————of K ..——. Gf 

these, soys Mr. Nolan, ' the A--are more' to ho trusted 

than any of the zemindars,’ and the E—-—are probably the 

worst. Mr. Nolan says he had to punish a member of this family 
under & section of the Penal Code for encouraging by his pre¬ 
sence' the plunder of the house of a considerable headman. 

--is know'll to have maintained a body of dacoits and 

thieves to harass the ryots of a rival sharer. During this year, 

their people killed an up-country Burk undaz of «the A---iu 

a land riot, and by a spear wound : another man was also killed 

in a similar way in the same year/ 'The G--i—ouce sent a 

band of up-countrymen with riwords to make the ryots pay 

income tax. The Burkundaz looted-village three years 

ago, and killed a ryot with a spear in the light. The agents of 

the C-kidnapped a ryot this year, and kept him ten days 

in confinement.' Judging from cases which have come before 
him judicially, Mr. Nolan thinks that' the zemindars of Ksafshahi 
-are a turbulent sot of men without any respect for law, and very 
little for life iu their dealings with tkoir ryots and with ono 
another/ 

The immediate cause of the colli ss ion between the zemin¬ 
dars and the ryots was the enhancement of rent. The old rent 
of the land was a rupee; but this was subsequently enhanced in 
Various ways, some legal, and some illegal. It is extremely drift- 


















frilfc'noiv to say Avhat -was- the legal rent. To the oM vapor rent 
there would,-for instance, be an increaseof 8 au’nas made fifteen 
years ago ami regularly paid of late/ 4 auiias demanded seven- 
years ago and paid except in one bad season, mid' four anna* 
demanded in 1870 and only paid one year. There would also be 
some illegal cesses. In this case- the zemindar, would say, that 
the rent was 2 rupees, the ryot that it was one rupee, and per¬ 
haps a Court .might decide, that it was one rupee eight annas. 
3uch was the condition of the District, when the zemind^ya' 
thought last year to ask for further concessions from the ryots. 
An increase of eight annas, then of four annas, was demanded' 
upon a rent already high. Kabuleufa were asked from the ryots, 
by which a. disputed cess might be made legally permanent, and 
ii promise extorted Ic agree to pay ml taxes, which might here-- 
after be imposed. There was also a clause in most of "the 'Kabu- 
leide empowering the zemiudars 'to eject the ryots whenever they 
might quarrel. At first the ryots gave wav h r the most part. 
.Several hundred* registered the KnhuhnU, and others seemed 
to prepare to do so. Only certain villages resisted tile demands. 
The ryots of two of these villages were sued for rents in the 
Munsiffs Court, They only deposited in- the Court the sums 
which they considered due; but; the eases were, decided in favour 
of the zemindar. In December 1872 the decisions were re¬ 
versed by the Judge of Rajsbahi, who only decreed the amounts 
deposited. The cases disposed of by the two decisions numbered 
J2p;- The rate claimed by the zemindar in one instance was 
ills. 5-10, and that decreed by the Court was Rs. 2-8, The effect 
of these decisions vuvs iustantnueous. The ryots of the uoigh- 
bopring villages who were not so fortunate/caught the reaction, 
and a general conflagration soon broke out." The Indian 
Mirror, July'm, 1873, 

The Disputes Between the Zemindars and the Byots. 

There are two principal causes of the disputes between the 
zemindars and the ryots.of this country. The first cause is the 
accumulation of colossal, wealth in the hands of a few ignorant 






and grasping zemindars, and the second the extreme poverty imd 
wretchedness of the ryots. The zemindars being- possessed of 
vast wealth, which has been forced in,to their pockets by the 
ill-considered Permanent Settlement, have iiatorally-grown tur¬ 
bulent and impotiei.it of the authority of Government. They 
think, and peiha^s rightly too, that they are in a position to take 
the administration of justice into their own hand?, and to do 
whatever they like in the Mofussil will perfect impunity. Im¬ 
pressed with this notion, aad backed by hundreds of hittyah, 
they defy the authority of Government, treat its laws and regu¬ 
lations as not worth the paper on which they are written, com mil 
thousand atrpeities, but worst of all. frequently enhance the rents. 
The ryots know very well, that their masters have already re¬ 
duced them to extreme poverty and wretchedness by screwing up 
their rent to the highest, pitch, and that any addition to it means 
death to them. Forcibly drag them to the Cutcherry, give them 
sound beatings, imprison them, cut their crops, plunder their 
houses, and commit other atrocities; they will patiently bear 
them all as being temporary evils; but try to enhance thoir rents,- 
and thereby to ruin them and their descendants for over; and 
they will bo the last men in the world to submit to you without 
a struggle. But (he zemindars care very little whether they keep 
their body an<l soul together, or die of starvation ; they care only 
money and nothing else, and they know how to extort it. They 
also know, that money makes every thing. It turns day into 
night, night into day, truth into falsehood, and falsehood into truth. 
It turns the Courts of Justice into instruments of oppression and 
means of Idling the coffers. It even enables the perue- 
trators of very serious crimes to escape with perfect impunity, 
And the zemindars have enough of it. Impressed with this 
notion, and backed by hundreds of lattyah, as we have already 
tui, my dun,in *, with commanding tone, the increase of rent. 
The ryots naturally resist them, form combinations to which they 
rest their last hopes, and light their opponents in or out of 
Courts of Justice.. It is here needless to tell our readers, that 
the zemindars are the aggressors, and that in the end the ryots 
■ . ' 7-1 
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are very often fumed by thousand ways- to submit- to their do- 
■ , , .pfnn®s In .this way -the.disputes between the zemindars and the 

ryots have divided Bengal into two great camps, which have 
ffljft terrible reprisals to make against cue another. Serious riots and 
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breaches of peace, bloodshed and murder* plundering’ and humic g 
villages, cutting crops find other atrocities of a like untune, are 
a daily occurrence. But our riders instead of rooting my the 
cause of all these calamities, are only adding’ fuel to the lire. The 
mote the breaches of peace are committed, the heavier ore the taxes 
imposed on them. As if to mock the misfortunes of the peasan¬ 
try, the Bengal Government, is proposing measures, which have' un 
other hjeet in view than that of binding the chains . more closely 
rrdv'v •: their feet, and of filling the colters of the zemindars. 
Prm'i! o close observation of the conduct of the Government 
fovot di the zemindars urn) the ryots, it seems as if they e,m- 
'rpVertd Beugal to tilt the cotters of the former, and to reduce Hie 
Jat!t:v i-o extreme poverty and wretchedness. Does any one doubt, 
that if this state of things be allowed to continue, there will be, 
at no didnnt future, one of the greatest agrarian risings ever 
recorded in history ? With these remarks, we place before bur 
.■faders the following extracts, which will serve to throw ranch 
light upon the subject: ~ 

** Tiie Lieutenan tyGoveruor observes with satisfaction, that not¬ 
withstanding the unsettled relations which exist in many pruts 
of the Dacca Division between Landlord and Tenant, there have 
been no agrarian disturbances arising oat of -them." The Gal- 
p ; • ' (yictiii GazeUe-i, August ‘28,1876. 
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•« A correspondent »t Furreedpore thus writes under date the 
October 23, 1876 The zemindars of-in the dk- 
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triet of Farfccclpore were disturbed with internal and in ce want 
quarrels, with each other, in which blood was nut very unfteqnenbly 
shed. The District Officer seeing no hope of bringing out recon¬ 
ciliation between the zemindars, and being unable to prevent the 
more powerful and rapacious parties from encroaching - upon the 
rights pf their weak neighbours, has at last attached their zemin- 
dari and appointed Mr. Owen, the late District Superintendent of 
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p,«ic6 ot Fu creed p'dro, a-? omong;.r for the. beNterand peaceful 
.. aflmiiiistiaiiion of .the estate',” The Hindoo PMvi OalQbdr 

so, mo. 

>f lo consequence of the frequent breaches of the peace anti 
serious riots, which occur between the-rival factions of fche-zq- 

wmdar of——-and the fcalookd-ars aud others, owners of the- 

villages of---rand——-in the-—. Sub-division ia 


the district pi Backergunge, the Lieutenant-Governor has sanc¬ 
tioned the employment for a period of six -months of a special 
Police force consisting of a head constable and ten constables to 
be quartered in the said villages. The: cost of the force wjUbiv 
assessed and levied from the in.hab.ilants of the villages in pro- 
porti.-n to their respective means/’ The Smtmnum, November 7. 

mn. 
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** With a view to the preservation of the peace in the. 
villages of-—and-, Bnekevgunge, where a dispute 


m 


exists regarding the possession and rents of certain lands and 
tenures, the Lientenant-GovenVor sanctioned the employment, 
for4 further period of four months, of a special Police force con¬ 
sisting of i>u.e head constable .and four constables quartered at 
those villages. The charges, will bo levied from the vjilagers'/' 
The Indu-.n Doily November 9, 187.8. 

“The disputes between landlords and tenants still • continu'd, 
in Eastern Bengal, for we See that an extra Police force or fifteen 
Policemen is to be quartered for six months at the villages of A, 
B,.G,.and 1) in tire Pi i treed pur district at a cost to the inhabi¬ 
tants of rupees l,01)1. as the villages are reported to be : u a dis¬ 
turbed arid dangerous state owing to the existence of disputes 
• regarding rent. There has been already too much minute writing 
and reporting upon this rent question, and it is .hoped that jra. 
hhhni will at once turn bis attention to the sctHeuiOpt-of this 
vexed question” The Enylialman, January 1877. 

“ Fourteen villages in the—- - .Sub-division of the 


Backcrgmige district being in a disturbed and ihuigernus si,P e { 
owing to the existence of disputes regarding flic- possession » i 
lands and collection of rents, an extra lVice force of two Leah 
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'constables and fifteen men is to be quartered on the said vilify 
for’ytwelve mouths,• at a cost to the inhabitants ot Rs. 2.^-i‘v. 
INd., ,fwm m, 287$. 

'■'AsThere is still imminent danger of breaches of the peace 
between the zemindars and ryots in the villages el S ami A in 
•the Ferozopur Sub-division of Baekergungc, an extra Police force 
of one head constable and ten constables is to be, quartered on 
them for an additional period of six month's:’ Ibid., August 2, 

.1878. 

"It ('the division of the land among the -zettmidar’s descen¬ 
dants) does very frequently create great disputes, for the landed 
property is ho much in fictitious names and so intangible, that 
difficulties constantly rise.” ThO 'hum 2 orbesg'ihe, E&g. A /* *we>' 
to Question ®322. Minutes of Evidence. Revenue. Commons, 
1888. 

“•It is admitted on all hands, that the relation between the 
zemindars and the ryots is daily becoming more and more nhsatifi- 
factory, and is fast verging to a crisis. We may certainly blame the 
ryots to a certain extent for their condtrofc, or we may blame 
the zemindars,—but the root- of this evil is nudonlo-'dly to be 
sought for in the revenue laws of the country, ami the system of 
their administration. Indeed nothing; reflects so unfavourably 
on the British system of revenue administration in.India as the 
fact that, among a race of peasantry so peaceful as that of 
Bengal, feuds ami fibbing and landed disputes are a daily occur¬ 
rence. The Bengali is so naturally averse to actual violence and 
warfare, that so long as there is the remotest possibility of jus¬ 
tice being obtained at a court of law, he will not go actual 
fighting; and it is only when onr Civil Courts literally Scate 
away with a cheerless piOspect of delay and.expense, that he 
involuntarily has recourse to the last means left.” The Bengal 
Magazine, No. 17. 

Sir George Campbell f-ays:—"The distm-bances which took 
place among the Southals have been already noticed under 
‘Political;’ but inasmuch mV the origin of tlioir grievances was 
ultimately connhbted with the administration of the land, s&r 




mention cjf the matter in this chapter is desire Wn. The. Soniriwds 
ate by nature a sort of backw.-wxlsmet*.’ They • are. most indus¬ 
trious and even ahitfill, ehum-rs Of the'jungle and reclaimers of 
the soil, Hut, they do hot cultivate highly when the ground is 
reclaimed, and very much averse to paying high rents. They 
fairly think the land is his, who first tilled it; that they have a 
sort of property in the land, and should be called on to pay only 
the plough tl'$y which is familiar to them. If pressed beyond 
that, they would rather retreat further into the woods and make 
new reclamations iu places where they would not be molested. 1 
Tjtifitrtuhately, however, they have reached the evtreitm limit of 
retreat, and now find themselves on the borders of the plains of 
the Gauge* at the very place where competition for land is 
keenest., and where rack-rents are screwed up to the highest 
pitch. Nor, like the Hindoos with whom they are brought in 
contact, are they-.prone to litigation ; on the contrary, they are 
most averse to it. Notwithstanding our legal system, they:are 
at a .perpetual disadvantage with their zemindars, who both know 
it thoroughly and work it unscrupulously. To the Son that the 
government is the lotd of the soil, the fountain of justice : and 
it is a thing which ho vainly tries to comprehend why the 
demands of the Government on the zemindar should bo limited, 
while claims of the latter against himself are absolutely w-iti: out¬ 
bound. A i loth or grievance is to bo found in tho conduct of those 
farmers, to whom huge tracts of villages -are- made over by the 
zemindars, and whose single ; g ,' to ^ tze out of the . f!i,Ui * 

r'ators the greatest possible amount, and who in consequence 
have resort to. lull reeling the Sonthate aud harassing them by 
constant ■ enhancement. For wiMcmm hi the year AST?./, u% 
Rurapwn planter took a -farm of, 

the rejuil of ‘Vih ich hi (he ho ndt> of the lute nu t h■&, owner van 
stated to have been fv'm Hs. 12,000 to Hi. J J h QOO a ym> , ‘n 
th< poitii# of three or four years, fte-ntistJ U to ft*. flO t O< "J, • the 
'rmvli being Southed gather!, age and ihve.au ned distiif U 
The Aeltiiiaidraiio-n Report of Bengal, T07s 7'2. 

His Honor again says:—In the south-eastern districts ,of 
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the Delta, where, ns in most iliskijots of Bengal Proper, ike 
agricultural ryots' aie chiefly Mahwnedans, it is the fashion,'wberi- 
vvi r a landlord cpiatT-is with his tenants in stigmatise, the latter 
as ' Fo razees,’ a sect professing reformed tenets and doc trines of 
ecjmdity, ami to attribute. to. their conduct a. political character 
the case in..the Backergungo district, whore a differ- 
' tuav. arose between the ryots ami a.Snropuan lessee to whom a 
peat (inwrihiiMil estate had boon farmed in the time of the 
Lien ft-naiif-(Governor s predecessor; .and in another more ease 
on the estate <»f a great European landlord in the Dacca district, 
where a serious breach actually occurred. In both cases., however, 
it turned out that there was a good deal to be said on both 
■h j s. In the Baclcergunge case especially it appeared that the 
df»Hi)d of-the landlord for an enhanced rent was not in the 
present season warranted by law, arid that lie could only proceed 
by regular process, after giving due notice,.to. try his right to 
enhance in the following year The Ijieutenant-Gnvernor re¬ 
sisted somewhat strong representations of the necessity of extra¬ 
ordinary measures, refusing to adopt them till they werg shown 
; to be- necessary, and the result was that the ryots paid quietly 
: the old rents, which they were legally bound to pay, ami say 

that they .are ready to contest the question in the Courts as 
regards the future. There is, however, no doubt, that the people 
of these tidal districts are hot-blooded and pugnacious nmve 
thau other Bengalees, and ftiore given to the use of arms, which, 
they p(,ss«- • 'ij , 

.Although there is, the 'Lieutenant-Governor believes, no 
p brio jus element of disaffection in they* religion ‘par tie, still toe 
Ferazee doctrines, which so many of thorn profess,, might, in the 
even' of serious agrarian questions, form a bond and rallying -cry 
* an ong them, ami this pair, of the country is thus not without- 
schic elemeuts of political anxiety ” The ,-i dmini-itratimi lie- 
’ • vort of Bengal, 1X71-7+ p.p. 
f • His Honor again observes:—Unless we are prepared, cp 
"''.evgrappiewith the whole of an enormous subject, there.is much to 
be said for a policy of ‘masterly inactivity.’ From time imme- 
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m<‘! K*.i thorp have boor SGri. iknt ,i'.-i>nu-, it, dJiTi.-rf?tit part:-: 

ot’ Bi.ngid, (u,d uofc utifVfcqaentiv they have settled them si- o vs 
f<> h tU*gt’ee;j Which one might. hardly Iwve atthicipatwl wh* 5 n . 

! y. U* t, ( VviH y £ h<* r*> #^r'e v cV;v , jSS&jf 


ifjs W'rb afc their worsts 


^ri<HKs n>nt disputes in n^o!orn[>r.uiocl hv Benoit 


•on^iia'al churls Tlie ^it>utenant# 


overiior wjjs mnoh pressed 1 


t<v Ui$<br§t0 actively, and to £em.l add Humid judicial tmichiiiery. 




with Alt d c 1 ?iy , ,J 1872-73, p. m, 

, We extract the following para from flu* (fwieral Adminhr.. 
tration ■ Repvrt of the Dacca Division, 1872-73 r— ' J 

, .. v' / V. 

Pina h), " r i he slate ot feed ng between r vots ami zeniin- 

tiarft is gradually attracting attention in several places item the •. 


frequency of violent collissums. l|&t year there was the dUft- W 
unity at P———, which had been tvuiaioia'-'d the previous voaf, ■ 

Thoii them have been disputes on the Megan in THeen, jidoly 

Mr..—-V property, and now J hear of increased numk r af 

suits in the Civil Court. Suits in fV.nt.s of Ju.p.iee we :sedt tsot 

i j 

to prevent, but the violent uollis.dons btdween eeinbimu ion* of 


ryots-ami jbfwrir laodlorils’ Httuih, and the lire raking* by which 
the ryots on strike seek to hinder any from siding with the -.r 1 ' 
landlord, are subjects, which will have to be considered senoasiv 
long before. The plan of operations is simple. When a viljugS 
lias goue on strike, the landlord singles out a few of the leading 


men, and bribes them to his side with a false meast \ re m e v.i with 
a null ot* length greater than that used in the village, or he 


throws iu a few beoghas of land into his rtoitah under'the do- 
nomination of ‘ kyfeuC or ' haittt’ or ‘ Oozoree' or some other 

".h ' ,... 

fancy name. These men then go to Court ready to swear 
anything against the' men on strike, and in a day or two some'of 
them find their houses burnt down about their ears. 1 ’ 

• ^ k' 

’Next w* extract th& followiug-pi^-ci.ges fro tn tiwLand Reite^m ,, ' 

. .v^.rv; : : '-|jg. voi'iM? 


mirtidratidiiReptn'tQftlwJjimw'P ro mice*for bkcYeav 187 4-7o, 

‘•The greatest numb# of notices of enhancement wore 
served in the .Teasore, Chittagong, and Tippcrah districts', in 

fhw first of these districts, though the number of notice's whs . r '- 

. ■ T •'•'■A&IS 

1,028. there does not appear from the Ropo.rts of the District 




Officers* to bn any general ill-tenlimr between landlords and 
t/'raiiw; but in Tipjiemb the feeling Has Wen most bitter, 
■thdrigfe iho disputes we said to bo now gradually setting. 

Ill districts of the Rajah ah i- ami 'Dacca Divisions 

Hvi*e hav.je. beep sort mis disphjes between the zemindars and 
cultivators, chiefly arising from attempts f o enhance rents other- 
wise tb-ii bv resort. to law These disputes first wtfte' in 

thw-i<..f-fiub-di vision ’of the TuLua. district, and theneb spread 

to t.he neighbouring districts. Violence was yo sorted to in sonic 
CJ-SOK. and the question threatened to .be. very serious, but by 
vigorous action on the pint of the. i/tecutive Officers, tranquility 
was speedily restored, and the parties were induced to refer then? 
disputes to.the Courts. The litigation thence resuUiug, which at 
mie tune seemed likely to become excessive, had almost ceased, 
'.before the close of the year owing to the prevailing scarcity, but 
the Commissioner of Dacca seems to 'anticipate a renewal of the 
disputes when the people recover from the pressure of the pre¬ 
sent hard times. Mr. F. R. Cockerell, the Commission or o f D ucea, 
observes:— In Ejickcrgunge where rents are already proportion-. 
ahlY higher than elsewhere,, the disposition to apply the screw is 
far more apparent. The cause of this is probably to be found in 
the ryots’ greater resistance to illegal cesses and abwabs in 
Baelcergutige than in other districts. There can be no question 
that the two things are closely interwov en. The landlord must 
get his quota of the improved value of land and its produce id 
so me form or other. As a rule, in this part of the country af. 


least he prefers the old form of irregular cesses .felting the tenant 
sit at a light rental; but a resistance to the payment of cesses 
and virtual attempt, on the part of the tenant to evade in any 
form his increased liability for his occupancy, must eventually 
lead to grave complications. At present, in the great majority 
of cases, the ryot is ready to acquiesce hi the old established 
customs as to abwabs, and jealously resists .encroachments on his 
land tariff. But now that the school master is abroad, there is 
up-saving how long this state of things—this Licit understanding 
and the observance of it—will be maintained. 


'In Orissa the principal increase (id the dumber of reot suifej 
bns been in Puri arid B.dnsore, chiefly in the latter district, and 
the increase in both districts is almost solely caused by the large 
number of suiU for oiiiotment brought. In Chota Nagpur, the 
increase in the number of stilts brought was almost entire!}' con¬ 
fined to Maupmora, where the number o? suits before tlie \ Courts 
arose from 11 J.fi'7 to the suits brought were almost sill simple 

demands for arrears of rent due. The Commissioner, however, 
remarks, with reference to the very largo number of stills in ibis 

district, thai the ‘——*•--of— ; -—, I he principal. luuohvjUleir 

of the district, has b'efen for some years past continually iu legal 
warfare vith his ryots, and the roliitieus betwfe&ii 1 mid lords hi lid 
tenants are generally not witiafactory in Manbboom.’ With 
reference to the causes, which have led to this state of things, the 
Deputy Commissioner attributes it tr> the fact that ‘ payment's o§: 
rents, according to ineasurmenfcs. caft scarcely be sai l to exist, while 
rarer- vary capriciously, being nowhere assessed ou any intelligible 
principle; so that.some pay more, and others less tUati they ought,’ 

The marked increase in the number of notices of enhance¬ 
ment in the district of Trppcrah- indicates the unsatisfactory state 
of things which there exists, the landlords pressing for iucreased 
rent, the ryots combining to resist. 

*Tn Pubua/ says the C nounsriout?r, r the large decrease 'under 
this head (notices of enhancement) is apparently due to the settle¬ 
ment of the difference, which existed 'between the zemindars a'n<J 
tlie ryots of Pergurin&h Esjifeludii, Ac.,'and which does not appear to 
hove died one entirely. It,appears from a report of the Magistrate 
of that district to the Tuajwcto v*Geaeral of Police, that the ifl-’feeliug 
is constantly cropping up. Quite recently a case of riot with 
Warder occurred. A party of disaffected ryots went to cut the 
era pa of a ryot, wh„ Would hot join their combination against the 
jsetmndar, and being opposed, the owner of the crop was severely 
beaten, which winged his death n few hours afterwards, llatfconing 
is understood as ivdl here apparently as iu Europe, Towards the 
close of the year, signs of disaffection were also shewn by the 
ryot*‘of tome villages in the district of Bogra. My piedecesaor 

It 





ryct? that they must pay 
the rents paid in pr«vi"Oa' years, apt! that any breach <>f (he M p B; 
would be promptly suppressed, From the latest uodoiiiifcs ■ ree- Had 
fro;a the Magistrate, it. would yeem that the pret i m*iy existing- 
ill-feeling is abating as rega.ds tbe ryldfiotU with their landlords 
of the ryots of the villages *‘ A, 8, C, and D/ > foul t hat they 
• have to some extent yielded the point of contention between them 
and tneir zemindars/ 


The Corninissixnor of the p ena. Division writes; — 

‘In many cases refusal to pay a.cess is followed by notice of 
enhancement of rout. In Dacca a large number -of notices vyere 

issued by.the purchasers of tbs estates of-. lu Myuifin- 

siugb there i s a very marked incro. se »u notices c.f enhancement, 
ami a Very marked decrease in notices of relinquishment'...,A 
spirit of continual resistance has manifested itsell in several places 
among tho jwaaautrv, ami breaches of the .peace have threatened. 
In one place in the Dacca district, on the chars of' the Megua, 
'tho fooling was so strong, that the OmuiiSKiouer himself repaired 
with tho Magistrate Collector to the spot, and both parties were 1 
htflq«il to refer the vexed question to arbitration, and to abide 
by the deewion of a,panebayet. At the date of writing iiis report 

the Commisoinner was anxiously expmiug the award from which 
he hoped good result 1 *, A nimour spread by ill-disposed persons 
on the occasion of :he visit of the Governor-General to Dacca 
to the .-effect, tbitt Ilis Excellency ‘ has accepted the ryots' uwnio- 
t -:. 1 agaiiip-t enhiim cmeiifc, ah».l that Her Majesty the Uaeen had 
ruled that all rnbuneemeiiLa were illegal, and that no tenants 
should pay more than five annas per hoegba of cultivnted land/ 
contributed -to embitter the dispute. The Dacca Collector's office 
vr & hesoiged for days by ryots who hail heard the report, and a 
cation had to be issued contradio ! ing it. This calmed the 


excite me at.' 1 

Next we extract the fallowing passages from the Police 
reports:— 

Rioting and Ifnhvwfid Apsemhij/. 

The'Inspector-General of Police in his Report for the year 



187 4, f.'ivs is gratifying *0 .find that Hi ere li&f'fr en a 

decrease in this crime as U 10 following numbers show j— 


v.- 


Year. Oases. Year.- Cases. 

1871 ... 2502 1873. ... 2103 

IS72 ... 2336 1874 ... 1810 

The districts which rank foremost tinder this bead are the 

1 

following, viz .:— 


.Districts. 


1872. 

1872. 

1874. 

Baekergunge 

» , . 

483 

307 

36$ 

Dacca 


158 

225 

180 

Furreedpur 

. . , 

95 

1 12 

140 

Mymensinglj ... 

1 • 1 

SOI 

2 44 

173 

Ti opera h 


132 

1*10 

138 

Pnbnp. 

« t r 

4:s5 

203 

1 Hr 

Ilu ugpnr 

* . . 

1 .'>8 

107 

103 

Jcssnre 

* . * 

207 

343 

120 

iNmldoa 

i 1 r 

108 

84 

107 

Miduaptit 

, , . 

53 

84 

to 

Murshelabad 

r » » 

7 o' 

75' 

71 

14'gn.v 


84 

III 

G8 . 

Ova 

, , * 

60 

101 


"Chittagong ... 


182 

82 

to 

iM-Pergimnahs ... 


179 

Go 

64 

Nom* 1 m Hi 

, , * 

GO 

S2 

61 

Tii hut 

. 1 1 

09 


56 

FUrneali 

* * * 

200 

90 

58 

1 ?r esidt fey D i visit 1 n. 

This Division hii.fi 

riot mabit. sn-d its 

.ca Ire to bo, cun grace ■ a. ted 0 : 

1 its 

impunity fro 1 

in riots. 

Tlime t’ris 


been a considerable increase under this head in all districinuf the 
Division except the 24-Penrwiumhs, whore the Kei'iiindais are 
to be quiet ami peaceably disposed. Nearly all are coti- 
n^oted in some \v»v or oilier with dispute about, land, for the jmsp 
sesstnn of which fighting in the open is found preferable,and leso 
Wpeustve than lighting in Court, fa the J^ssore district himudaiy 
disputesseei;. a fa-queui sourceof quarrel. 

' 3 1 i—v-of Jea&ke, a Mr.-went- to a village to 
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Ascertain the names of the persons who hail constructed a bumf 
lie was resisted and forced, to take to the y?uter.; his servants 

■were beatep. in—-Sub-division^ the most important 

numerical increase Occurs, vie. SO cases. —-purchased the 

putnee of--and endeavoured to raise.bis rent-i.oH. 


safeki ito t 

W0M 

lili 


Rfi :!*i IrM. 


tance was naturally offered, and, m a dispute in which spears and 
lattees wore used, one—■-was killed. 

The Dacca Division tokos such a very leading position under' 
Class I (offences against the State) that it deserves a table tp 
itself showing how these offences are distributed through the 
several districts. It will be observed that more than one-third 


fcs 

▼ioce is shown against this Division, 


iSf®; 

Mfi 

1®.'- 

Districts. 

The average of four 

CJ 

preceding years. 

Instituted in 

.Dacca 

20111 

229 ■ 

■’ 

'Fu weed pur ... 

... 100j ■ 

] 53 

4'.ijrv>p. 

jBackergunge ... 

393$ 

37S 

Mymenaitigh ... 

... 2 b L 

193 

BBH; 

Total 

943 

'953 
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The invariable habit of the people in tins part of the 
country is to use spears, lattices, and not un frequently five-arms 
in their fights....In Backergunge all the riots with one exception 
were caused by quarrels either between zemindars, or between 
zemindars and talopkdars. Regarding the frequency of riots in 
i this district, the Magistrate remarks :—‘Tim numbers reported 
form only a (small part pf the riots which actually occurred. Not 
- , : one half of the riots which occur in this district ever appear in a 

Court of Justice, because of the extraordinary abilities of the, 
■ ' * people in the art of lying and cotideali.ng eases. A part of this 

is also, wo doubt, attributable to the corruption and iucompetency 
of the lower orders of Police.' We believe sv.,/. is the case in all 
the districts of Bengal. The italics are cum. 
y Chittagong Division. Kero, as else where, riots are. chiefly 

y caused by disputes regarding laud, disagreement between landlords, 


‘ 






Vtween landlord and tenant., and rretyuttitily also 'riw jpccouti l 
oi ctijwe; •■jive nets by tin. forn c The Sub-divihrain of H — 

and Thanuahs 0--. - r-—and T— -are the localities which 

produce the greatest number of riots” 

iSext we extract the foUi>\vii-g passages from the RopoH of 
the Police of tko L&toer -Prov-w-em /or f ,he Year 1875. 

“ Jliotfoig and -wnldwful cmem'Uy. Cases W^5," 

'■ The number of oases declared to be* false wag 2(y 4 per cent, 
agani.'-i S3 per cent, in 1874; and the number of person3*con - 
yii ted was T,479 against, 5,227 of 1871. and (f 1 86 of 1873. .The 
largest numbers occur in the following districts y — 


Backergunge. 
Myinfujsingh 
Ftp reed pur. 

Jassure. 

Tipper ah. 


24-Pm'gimnahs. 
M i,t rfdi edit bad. . 
Bngra. 

Mfdn » nur. 

Burd v/nn. 


.Dacca. Gy®. 

N oakhaili. ft® j fhalvi. 

Pnbfia. Patna, 

Nuddea, Sawn, 

ftungpur. Sludsabad. 

In the above list ail the districts which figured in 1871' appear, 
with the exception of Chittagong. Tirhi.it, and Purneab, but with 
the addition of Burdwan, Tlnjshahi, Patna, Sbabahad, andSanjn, 

ChotaJN'agpur ))ivision. Then: were several cases ending 
in loss of life, but cov victhms haring been obtained oi the more< 
heinous charges of murder and culpable ■homicide, ibe cases have 
been shewn under those In iuitugs; It is satisfactory to notice 
that severe, sentences were in several instances awarded, which 
will go far toward; .strength ning the blinds of the executive in 
d-aling with this offence. In One case a stemintlnr, who was not 
personally j-reset it. Was Rente need to four years’ imprisonment and 
a fine of ft*. 2,01k), and the sentence w.is' confirmed on yppenj by 
the High Court. 

i n Rajshwhi there is rather a serious inewsase, which is attri¬ 
buted by the Magistrate to a quarrel between two zmniudars. 
Tibs quarrel ia going on. The convictions are, however, roost- 
satisfactory. 

In Noaliharii there has been a very remarkable incr<•&.*<*, the 

number of true cases having risen horn SI in 187-1 to 79 in the 

. 

rear of report. 




• I 

The fdTJoiviocr rather sinji'ulftt'.dasHwhJob pce'urred'.in %trmr 
jinftv be mentioned :--~Ois tho 7rh ^e].?tert>^r 187m so.tivf ryots of 

village- —trailspI;mting’ rice, • when Pimm men from 

village—--annp.il with swuiils and other weapons and headed 

by rt, man mimed—-, came to the field of one A, and asked 

him why he was on it ivating against orders. .In the dispute which 
foi-'ov d, A v-'hs sheared and three other then wounded with 
swords. A-a hody was taken 'away by the rioters, and (he wounded 
convoyed by their follow-villagers to the .Police'.Thai mah. The 
Judge acquitted the prisoner on the ground, that the Story was 
absurd, and the riot out of all proportion to the enure of quarrel; 
that three men would not wait, the attack of bOO. The Judge 
summed up the assessors agreeing, that ‘the man has been killed 
is certain, and a body has been brought to the hospital; and (he 
four wounded plaintiffs have evidently received severe sword 
Girt.*; but I He not think that one single statement that'the wit- 
oepijoss have made, as to by whom, nr how, whan, where, ; or for 
what quarrel these injuries 1 were indicted, is true.* 

; In the Dacca !)i vision fourteen cases wore attended with loss 
of life, mz,, five 'in Backergurtge four in Jlymensingh, and five in 
Fum-edpiTiy; comic: tons were obtained in 12. 

15 men killed in riots. 

b » j, „ disputes about possess inn of land.” 

Dacca Division. The Inspector-General of Police in his 
Jtepcrf. Jot the dear 3870, says :—"1 think with a vigorous use 
of the provisions of the law as to taking security tie prevent 
hi.cache 3 of the pence from zemin data and their Cote herrv Anti all, 
who are .ae.ner.ffPy at the bottom of eh'disturbances, the quar¬ 
tering of punitive Police, and the employment of special 
.C-onstabh'S, uiore should bo done to stop riots thou has been done. 
The number of cases of rioi.iug and up lawful assembly reported 
x» lb 7 o was 70 J. D-> less trim) 27 of t-liese cases of riot wore 
•iwend ,] with loss of life. ziz.: — 

In Dm.’ca ... I In Mymetisitigh ... -7 

,, Fm-reedpur ... 8 „ Tipperah ... 2 

„ Buckergunge... 11 




Almost all those eases hail the visual —db’pulfea about 

land.” The Benipil Police Report., 18/6, y. SO. 

Minor Qffvnees Agai-mt the Person. 

“ The n mu far of cases iit 1875 h 9,SO'2. 

Im Kurd wan Division the p-umfcor of capes is 1 164. Tfte 
large** increase under this class has occurred in JHnghiL. and is 
principally found under heading : wroiigfui and unlawful confine¬ 
ment.' Most of these cases occurred in the Snb-divisiou of 

6f-._— -and are said to be clue to irritation subsisting- 

between the zemindars and the ryots of that quarter. 

Dacca Division. Average of live preceding years is 4024 
eases. ■ 

The • number of oases instituted ip 1875 is 9,966. Thin ia 
the Division- front whence proceeds- the bulk of the eomplnmfa 
regarding the unsatisfactory nature of the vein t ion a beuv.-eu 
landlord and tenant. This is the class of crime, which is more 
than others 'affected -by such relations. If, then, the tennut'a 
relation to his land lord! i as of lute years been changing fin the 
worse to any perceptible extent, wo certainly ought to'see-the- 
effect of such a change in the figures of rbe foregoing table. 
The large number of nequitala observable -in Dacca is accounted 
for by the number pi compromises, that are made in cases of 
wrongful -restraint. This seems to me a result, that cap reason¬ 
ably be expected to occur every year. A ryot is often naturally 
undesirous to proceed to tins length of a conviction against his 
landlord, and frames his course of action accordingly. 

In Tipperah there was a huge increase under this hitter 
heading, and, indeed, the unsatisfactory relations between lurid- 
lord $nd tenant, which, as remarked in previous years, prevail in 
the Division, am the leading causes of this description of crime 
being so frequently committed. The convictions have been nearly 
60 per cent., which is satisfactory. There has been a very huge 
ineretixq in Noakhulii. Th.o Magistrate attributes this to the 
unsatisfactory relation between landlord and tenant. 

Some lalHalt t in the employ of one-—, zemindar of 

A and B, seized two hiJrohi (rebellious) ryots on the road, and 





over their prisoners to a Ohowk^ednr in the R&jshahi district with 
directions to report them at the. Police stations m vagrants. 
Five arrests were made and some convictions, but unfortunately 
evidence has been wanting to implicate the zemindar, who was, 
el■ cbm so, tiie chief offender. :ti,’ 

Owm of -illegal cmJinmtiMU wvd to take a rather -promU 
■Hem posid'i.O'ii in fAfl STt'/Hiinal (f tiAUils 0/ \*y -QOihe ytxtT3. 

Cognizable crime. 

Division. 1874. 1875. 

Bm'dwnn Division ... ... I5;[)43 TB$&$$ 

Preside ney ,, ... ... 10,851 18,953 

■Rajshalii „/ . 15,347 15.797 

Va-ci». „ ... ... 17,518 19,518 

Chittagong „ . 2^32 5.V Axii| 

7’ar.na .. . 27.748 09 705 



.Bhaugulpur „ 
Orissa „ 

Ohotn Nagpur,, 


. 12.580 

4,0(77 

. 5,731 

N oi ; -r-(.L;i! nmole crime. 


9,741 
7,'80 
5.145 


Division. 18.74 2875 

Burdwan Division . 10,042 15,81)2 

Presidency „ . i 4,815 15.994 

Rajmiahi „ . 7,188 7,404 

»/ 25.228 26.008 

Chittagong 0,559 6.642 

¥*toiz „ ... ... 7,803 7.801 

lOnmguipur 8,038 80380 

Orissa „ .. 5,993 5,782 

Ghuta Nagpur,,. 4. 2,090 1,828 


The jrauio between,comdctious and acquitals is a most serious 


.Wot, upon on r system of criminal ad ministration .’ 1 

Though the number, el both cognisable and non-oogniz&ble 
crimes reported was vast, yet it falls into insignificance when we 







if; with- what were actually -comtmMt& VVe see in 
Mofussil, that u very spudl portion of them,• say ottc-filfceenth.or' 
touches the.Courts of Justice. If.we trace'the souw* uf to’ 
vast mimber -if crimes, we liuU jfc to be the zeuiridari ■ system. 
Rioting, unlawful astcm.bly, murder; bloodshed, grievous - hvsrij 
- receiving- wthhm property, plundering and burning hoit&ja, cutting 
el-ops. wrongful and illegal confinement, and sound, beating id 
extort; confection and money, are it’s direct, and daoity, jfobW/, 
and i.hertf are its indirect, results. Wo do not say, that all itv 
fhese crimes art. the offspring of the zemindari system, hut that 
by far the greater part .of'them owo ' thuir origin to it* TU*v 
luSpeetor-Geueral of Police very justly observes“ U id accepted 
as a Police truth of universal application, that want (the ofispriwi 
tjf pyst&m, the italics' 'are ours) is the greatest- 

in^ig-ator of tluift- The natural instinct of a htuigry peracm is. to 
supply himself with food obtained from wherever he can get. 1 ' 

The Indian Daily Net vs, November 7, I&7S, says VVt# 
all know that the embers of a slumbering agrarian disburoauce sits 
to eOrue uferosa all over the country, and that unfortunate coinei* 
deiices may any day kindle them into w.n. uncomfortable Arc/ 1 

Sir William Mui^ in his speech on the now Civil Procedure 
Code said i —“ The subject had engaged attention as fur bdek he 
could remember, and particularly during the events of 
vrii.ni the ousted proprietary bodies throughout the country formed 
one of the most dangerous suctions of society, Sale hud. every¬ 
where ruined numerous hereditary proprietors and village enrmnu-t 
nities, and everywhere had changed them frurti a eoutouted and 
faithful yeomanry into a repining and -disloyal body of .cultivators- 
ever brooding over their gr.levidled and pre-dispossed on the first 
opp .-rtunity to break out into lawless acts. When deprived ut 
their pmprietary title, they were still, as u rule* left iu the culti¬ 
vating occupancy of the soil powerless for good, but most active 
and vigorous for .ovil—» rankling sore iu the side- of-Governtaunt. 



The Rfjttts a/re noi Primarily Respondblc for ike .Excesses Thetf 

Sometime Commit 

.Tt is one of tlie acknowledged principles of human nature, 
that one should consider himself possessed of great virtues, mid 
thy hb host to petsuade every one with whom he comes in con¬ 
tact to believe that in all his deal nigs with the world ho'has 
always been on the right side, and that those tvho differed with 
him had been on the wrong, even if he is rbally one of the 
greatest scoundrels, that world has ever produced. The zemin¬ 
dars of Bengal form no exeejjttiou to die general rule. Though 
they (With a few honorable exceptions) have, by their most 
horrible oppressions and outrages,, spread ruin and desolation 
throughout the land, violated rite conditions of the Permanent 
Settlement in spirit, and letter, and reduced the vast mass of 
the people to extreme poverty and wretchedness, yet they 
always come forward ami give out to the world, that it is by 
their exertions and expenditure of capital, that the ctt'lti- 
aatiott of hind has increased, that they have, by cutting kinds, 
inn king embankments, remitting rents in the years of drought 
and flood, and by various other means, bettered their condition 
and placed them above the reach of starvation. In short they 
do not at alt scruple to say, that they were tire ran hap of the 
ryots. But a change has taken place in the meantime. Now 
they loudly accuse the Governmeut for passing the Act X of 
1&30, and thereby disturbing the cordial relations, which existed 
between them and their ryots. It has, by that Act, taken away 
the formidable powers with which they were invested by the 
Hupturn and Punchum Regulations, arid given them in their 
'stead Increased facilities for enhancing the rents of the ryots. 
They reseat, the former and ignore the benefits of the latter. 
It is vain to expect that the zemindars of Bengal should not take 
ad vantage-of the facilities afforded to them for. enhancing the 
■ nts of the ryota. Although they have, since the passing of 
that Act, considerably raised their rents, yet they loudly accuse 
tin- Government for taking away thoic arbitrary powers add sub¬ 
jecting them in every case of enhancement to the decisions of 
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histicr*. and the ryots for resisting their sweeping 
<1-. mamts. As a-consequence of the wholesale raising of rents, 
•the- disputes'between the zemiudim and the ryots h.ive assumed 
■a formidable .aspect, and sometimes Jed to rioting and britches 
of peace. Although the former have, by their inconsiderate acts, 
almost, driven the latter to agrarian rising, yet they do not at all 
scruple to declare themselves perfectly innocent, and to throw 
the whole responsibility upon the heads of their poor victims. 
Their organ ably conducted by unscrupulous men boldly pro¬ 
claims to tshe world, .that the id cits have thrown off their former 
allegiance to the somindue, grown turbulent, arid combined to 
miu them : they withhold their vents, throw away the measuring 
ropes, soundly thrash their men, drive them -away from the 
villages, plunder their (‘utekerri&t, and bring false criminal 
charges against them. In short they are represented as the 
scapegoat of all the calamities, that have hehdbui Bengal. In 
order to avert these evils, our zbmindafs, with patriotism throb¬ 
bing in their breasts, are ntalc-ug utmost endea vends to induce 
our rulers to grant them increased facilities for enhancing, the 
rent a of the ryots and collecting them with the least possible 
trouble. They have their Associations and newspapers to thrust 
in their claims before the Government and the Calcutta public, 
who are generally ignorant of the real state of tilings in fire 
Moitis'dl. A belief is even gaining ground anuwygsfc thorn, that 
the ryots, especially those of the eastern districts, are. a very 
•turbulent set of people, often form combinations, and ruin their 
masters by withholding their rents and com mil.ting other ex¬ 
cesses. Bomotimes they arc even represented by the unscrupu¬ 
lous advocates of zemiudari interests as a strong party. We 
admit, that they mw4tim.m and in a fe\v ca -srs (we lay stress' 
upon the italics) commit excesses. We shall fry to prove, 
that they are, on the whole, very innocent, and that -then 
masters most aggressive, tyuintiicn], and .arbitrary. It jjj.a fact, 
the truth of which no one can deny, that the zemindars are the 
Strong party, anti the ryots the weak, and they are universally 
represented to ho ao; and it is also true, that whenever the 
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' «tconic in cont;with the weak, the 1 latter must suffer, avid 
will (.ever dare resist! the just demantN of, and ' raise their ha-ad* 
. -against.,, Urn forriior. Kay it is natural, that the weak -should 
obey tho strong, and not turn against thorn till they are gri.ev - 
onsly oppressed. Hence we may conclude, that in all the dis¬ 
putes between the zeuiiiidars arid the- ryots, the former must 
have been aggressive, tyrannical, and 'arbitrary in their conduct 
t-'.v * - towards the latter. "Nothing shews this 'more decidedly and 
clearly than the eight thousand notices of enhancement, on the 
average, which are &ijnmvlly served in the Courts of Justice; the 
raising of rents by sheer force,.arid.the innumerable illegal cesses 
exacted from the ryots by their masters. Notwithstanding nil 
tlierjp, tjtcs /.t-foiiidars and their advocates do not at nil scruple to 
find fault with the ryots. One of the charges prominently and 
boldly brought, agaiifsf them, is, that they withhold their legal 
rents. A charge more groundless could never be brought. It h 
most ah*. ujd in its very face. The exist once of the innumerable 
illegal cesses levied by the zemindars from the ryots throughout 
the province has been universally acknowledged, and is no longer. 

■ -"-x matter of dispute. Jfc is a fact, the truth of which no one can 
deny, that the rvots pay these cesses almost without complaint, 
and it is alfet true that they do so only to satisfy their masters 
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riml to avoid their vengeance. Now we humbly request our 
readers to think calmly,.' whether if is possible, ‘hat those, who 


pay imoiuierablc ill-'gai cerises without- hesitation, could . dav$ 
withhold fhbii: legal rents. To our mind it is wholly : ■iconceiv- 
able that they could do so If there is. any truth in this :c»ni rgo, 
|tqs this:' the zemindars for purposes of their own—for euhaius 
irig the rents of the ryofcg—refuse their rents, loudly-proclaim to 
the wpvld that tueir logo! demands have been withheld,'and bring 
mu its in the Courts of Justice, the veal object of which is pot so 
pinch to recover the arrears, as to ruin them by the expenses of 
litgaficii, ami thereby to com poll them to pay enhanced. rent* 
ft is ii-’edlessi to toll our readers, that they peed make examples 
of only forty or live ryots in a village. So much for the with 




bolding of Hid Tents by the ryots. 
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Another charge, which is also frequently 'brought by ouv 
viDSCKipulous patriot against the ryots, is, that they form e$ubh 
nations, and harass their masters. Wo admit that they do s.>. 
But we ask for what,? Not for withholding the legal demands 
of the zemindars, not for resisting the in numerable illegal cesses, 
but for preventing the wholesale raising of their rents. And 
who can blame them for that*- Generally they do not resort to 
violence. They form combi nation? peacefully, lawfully, and we 
may say. constitutionally, only to save them from ruin, starvation, 
and death, but alas-how tfften ‘in vatu 1 We hare again admit, 
tha.i they sometimes'commit excesses.' Drag them to the- (furrhtvUi- 
Gutisherry, extort illegal cesses, distrain their crops, beat them, 
use abusive la»jgu>iye to thorn, they will patiently bear them all 
S 3 being temporary evils j but try to etihaoce tlieif mots, 01 . to 
eject them from their lands, end thereby to min them .utd their 
descendants for ever, and they will he the last mop in the wpnd 
to submit to you without a struggle. And if you blame them 
for that, you must also blame human nature: Who in this world 
willingly brings ruin upon his own head, takes his oppressor on 
his lop, and exhausts on him all his caresses'? Who lets off 
opportunities of taking revenge on him,, who oppresses him from 
bis birth to his death ? Yon may well talk of the Police, Hie 
Courts■ ef Justice, ami the vaunted British Government; hut 

what arc they to the poor ryot-V? They am not lung but tearm* 
engines of their oppression directly or irnliracily. Our road'-is 
may think, that we have used very strong bmgvmgo, but we 
.humbly reqncsi. them to judge of its truth by a pofnsal 61 th»» 
■volume. But to return to the subject Notwithstanding the 
eombioation of the'ryots to resist the sweeping demands of the 
zemindars,- the latter have succeeded in reducing the former to 
extreme poverty and wretchedness. Now wo ask cor readers, 
what would have been the cons'"vine nee if they had not formed 
combinations among themselves, and opposed their .^pfoussow m 
their attempts to screw out their'life-blood ? Most probably aumy 
of vhern would have, disappeared from the face of the earth. Ine 
Courts of Jqstkb aad the vaunted British Government have 
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♦tone my little in curbing the senseless cupidity of the zemindars. 
Indeed thev have helped them in their attempts to aggran¬ 
dize f-.hcmseives at the expense, of their tenants. If there. is 
any f ?ww\ them, it is the - combination of the ryots. If wo 

compare th...r ei&rCesses with those m their toasters, how inlirutesb, 
•Infil: they \vill appear. Sow many instances have been recorded 
in which thev took the law into their own hands'? Can they not 
lie countod on. the .fingers while those of their oppressors .by the 
millions. We doubt very much whether there are any other 
}>■•?.pie on. the earth, who would have suffered so ranch for so long 
a period in the hands of a tow aristocrats without commiteingif 
thousands of serious breaches of peace. Need vve tell our 
reader's, that the oppressions of the zemindars would have been 
sure to give rise to a great revolution, had they been committed 
in a.ny European country •? In Bengal they have given rise, we are 
very glad to say, to only peaceful combinations among the ryots?, 
failing spontaneous justice from the .ruling authorities, the only 
recourse left to them to save them from the horrible oppressions 
of the zenhhdara~--to save them from starvation-—is combination^ 
'Can any man in his senses blame them for that ? Is fa possible 
for me 11 to ibid up their hands, willingly submit to the extravagant 
demands of their oppressors, and thus pave their way to star-. 
.Vption, when we son the lower animals form combinations among 
themselves to withstand the attack of their enemies ? Certainly 
not. Their very conscience—wo may say their very human 
nature—points out to them the combination as the only means 
left to them to save them from the ■worst death of starvation. 
Our readers may f lunk, that we are hereby encouraging the 
ryot a to resort to violence, and to tight successfully to assert 
-their just- rights.. No. We are far f’roni doing that. We are 
only mying. that men in general are very much disposed to take 
the low into their own hands, when they see tho Courts of 
di dfice virtually shut up against them. In order to guard 
ovimojvcK from being misunderstood, we sincerely and distinctly 
say . that ivo do not sympathize with those ryots, who take the 
law info their own bauds and commit breaches of peace. 



Indeed we shall be ’very glad to see them severely punished; - 
\Ve do not say that, all the aetftmdarh are wolves, arid that ail 
the ryots latabs. We admit that there ace a few zemindars, who 
really do go'orl to the people, and deserve the approbation of a’i. 
and that there are 'a few ryots, who sometimes commit excesses 
and harass their masters but not without provocation, .Mo one 
is more well awa.ro of the fact than the ryots themselves, that 
their welfare much depends upon the good will of the zomiu- 
dara ,; and they try their best to cultivate peace and amity wjUh 
them, but the latter do not take their ■ circumstances into their 
consul oration, and drive them by frequent onhmicement oi rent 
CO take the law into then* own hands. Vf hen thov find to 1 uc-if 
great misfortune, that nothing but a. good round sum in tire 
shape of enhancement, of rent will satisfy them, tuen they form 
combinations among themselves, defy their masters^ and sonic- 
times resort to violence. They resist their extra vagawt and r 
unjust demands Sometimes by relinquishing their lauds for a 
few yearSi throwing away the measuring ropes, beating and jJriA 
ving the AordaJks and peons from the villages, and often by de~ 
'positing their rents in the Courts of Jus tied instead of paying 
them to the Gomadahs. This Sort of combination is not con¬ 
fined to the ryots of Bengal alone. It invariably follows the 
reduction of wages of, and is very common amongst, the work¬ 
men of Europe, where it generally goes by the name of strike. 
Oor readers are too well aware of the excesses with which it ia 
attended there to need any description of them from us. Be it 
sufficient to state, that military aid is not unoften called in to 
suppress them, and that they very greatly exceed thqse of the 
victims of the proverbial zemiudari rapacity, We do not wish 
to trouble our readers with further remarks of our own, but ve 
humbly request them to judge of their truth by & perusal of this 
volume, and to think calmly and seriously, whether it is possible 
for the weak to raise their hands 4ft zh& jjvpfst (we lay 

stress upon the italics) against the strong without provoration. 
That the ryots never commit excesses till they are grievously 
oppressed, will appear from the following passages : • 





Biibu Rotnesh Ohtiudor Dutt, c. Si .m lii a Mtiig&l Peasant?*# 

■ a&ys;—“ We have the very highest authority for stating, and jfQ 
state the fact..emphatically* fehht ryots will net turn against their 
masters till the latter first turn crtieUy oppressive.” 

Babu Bunkim. Chuiider Ghaiterjae admits that the ryote 
sometimes commit excesses, hut he says:—“We are hound to 
stats, that they never turn against their masters unless they arc 
Oppressed in the first instance.” Ea.hu Romesh Chander D.utfc 
wishes cc to draw particular attention to it* the truth ctf which is 
undeniable.’' 

Babu Siinjeeb Ch under Chatfcerje'e Writes in his Bmgal 
JR/gots '“ It not unfrequeutly happens, that the zemindar 
actually refuses, for purposes of Ms own, to receive from tho 
ryot tho rent due to him, in order to entail upon the ryot, on the 
plea of lion-payment, the serious consequences of ejectment or 
the lika. Act VI of 1862, therefore, considerately provides, that 
in surf a case, the ryots shall deposit with the Collector the sum 
due from him as rent, and J*he Collector shall give him a receipt 
thereof.” 

Babu Peary Chund Mitter Whites' in the Calcutta Reviciu s 
Vul. VI., p. 352 :—" We have heard of more instances than one 
of the ryots having,, of their own coord* raised subscription^ 
among themselves to extricate their zemindars from pecuniary 
diilkuities Tins-may be quoted as proof of one of thd boneii- 
chd effects of cultivating amity with the ryots.” 

Babu Nil Comul Mukerjee says “The ryots never grudge 
to pay their legal dues. But when told to pay something in 
addition, hey do grudge; ami the result is. that, they will fall out 
whenever the agents (of tire symiimiars) will want something 
more:’ Quoted in the Indian Mirror, August IS, Wf$, 

The $kom.eproka$h, September$0, 1876 has die following:— 
'’ The zemindar's expression is not the only cause ol the agrarian 
rising. There is another cause, and that U, the oppression of 
the money-lender. The ryots do not grudge to pay something 
more than the just demands of the zemindar and the money¬ 
lender, if their circumstances allow them to do so. But on too 



tftany occasions, they do not take them into their coneicieriitiion.; 
their inconsiderate acta "Inv^e them to rebellion." 

‘'.If the rent be not enhanced, the ryots are. willing to keep, 
quiet.” fhfi. Hindoo Patriot■, (tho organ of the zemmdaivy) 

H J87S, p 337. 



The zemindars do not Gwhrmnd the 8pnpathi/ of the PvajU-x 
“ Wo deny that the landowners of this country, as a body- 
ar* entitled to much consideration'. They have grossly abused 
their trust and shirked their responsibilities; they claim that the 
land, their property, .should be treated as ordinary property, 
while they prevent, by their opposition to Government *4 well as 
to the people, ifcs^ being'.iroprovsd; they have been themselves 
very grasping and intolerant; to a man they offer ait conceivifblo 
opposition to almost all n mush res of Government how ever Cal 
ciliated to do public good : they refuse security of ten tare to ijjn 
ryots, which is one of the main elements of increased production ; 
.they prefer their subserviency to increased pfbdiictlvO'ncss ; they 
prefer their grounding down to dust to their happiness and vie!- 
fair; they subject them to every higehuity of oppression for 
extorting from them increased rents and innumerable illegal 
cesses, nay further they drag them to Civil Courts for exacting 
illegal -Cesses ingeniously consolidated with rents ; they harass' 
them by impossible ■ conditions; and plunder their crops and 
houses, they consider them as only created to fill. tjfietr coffers,, 
and to pander to their vie© and luxury ; they {with a very ijjjw 
honourable exceptions) have shown their utter hearties mess &pdf 
Unexampled cupidity during the fai'jihie of 1J36G by ftpprojuiat. 
ing to their own use lakhs of ru pees remitted and idee‘advances 
made to the ryots by our paternal. Government, and by enhancing 
their rents in 1874 j they have shewn gross dishonesty by wiiU 
fully neglecting to pay the Government revenue atu! repurchase 
ing the estates sold to the highest bidders in fictitious namo*- 
that they might be able to- ineffeuso the rents of the ryots, and by 
throwing worthless lands' into the 'bands of Government, Aw ft 
class they produce Nothing, and are father a great hiach-ifttfs iw 







bill; u fraction .of the population, and who have not kept fafll' 
with the term? of the e- ntract, by y/Uch so miiph ivas ^nbeiUfd 
to them on I,lie «nderstamtiug fchs'tt they should concede, 
tiling to; others in therr tom. And the expense ami tumble to 
Cfovemmem. ami its DflSpers will he little or nothing, n , tho \y<»?Je 
of CV*lieetors themselves has been 'gradually decreasing 1 , *v»d aa 
Ollcevs. -with the powers of a Deputy-Collector arc - already 
scattered 'over a district hy twos and by threes,," Th« Cub^tta 
Kcvi&v, Vet. XXIS,, p. J3$. 

The Dew.i nd.-t of the Poor. 

“It is the com in on interest of apmetv, which detnruuls fche.t 
the agricultural producer should be amply remunerated; that lie 
who raises, tho-fruits of the earth should fi&tfyip a sufficient shaye 
pf them; without this .we cannot reckon either on thejegnlanty 
of production, or uu stability of price, pi; on being independent 
pf foreigners in times of scarcity; and this perfect certainty pi. 
subsist,puce is of more importance than anything .dap, Tip 
legislators apn ought to be to preserve for them as large a part 
pf the wealth which they produce as is consistent with the 
continuation pf labour; to settle in the country the greatest 
possibly number of person «, for with nn equal incojqy ihb popr - 
man iv ill there, enjoy .as ore health and happiness than in town; 
to deve]ope their intellect as much as coarse bodily labour will 
allow; lastly, and above all thing;?, to cultivate and str^tb^ 
their morality. To 4o this, he must feel, tfcat be must give 
stability to the‘way of life- of the husbandman, favour all those • 
?uu tracts which give him a permanent interest in the soil, dis¬ 
courage all those which make his 'condition precarious, apd which 
leave him uncertain as to the morrow 7 , for morality is inuumtely 
united with the memory and with hope; it is uoitHfdied by 
duratioin ; it- becomes nothing to him who considers mUy W f ‘ 
present moment. This ample remuneration, tui participative 
of the greater number in field-. ulnar, this stability by the yog- 
d it toil of the rural population, will appear to him tpuefy moyo 

jii\poytattt than $ rapid cveatiou of •wealth; he wdl attach. 





perhaps, still more importance to not mnWptymg motives to 
strife and rivalry in the most numerous class in the nation. He 
wil] fejvartl the system of cultivation most favourable to tire 
Ctunfo'rt arid happiness of all, that which will unite most closely 
the Interests of peasant proprietors and labourers. He must 
oei that- the more a system of cultivation raises the eobdititfi 
the cultivator, the more ease and independence it gives lutis, 
and the more will he combine that iuQtigence- ami good will 
with his work, which will secure its success. 

H von reduce the ryots' and labourers to the strictest 
necessaries, if you accumulate in the hands of a few zemindars 
colossal weuitip if you multiply without measure those produc¬ 
tions of industry, ’which are only suited to those, who cad livfc 
a|i ease, then where is the use of offering to the nat.ou mare 
auurces of enjoyiueut, if yon are to destroy those who are to 
benefit by them f It is then the'happiness and ease compatible 
tYith manual labour, which should b'e secured to the husbandman - 
by bis house, in his cloths, in his tools, he should have everything 
Whiph contributes to health and comfort,- but nothing which 
pfpjfeftda to elegance, or which nourishes delicacy He must 
■bale them first of :11 for himself that he may be happy; ibr 
other prbduec-ra that tm-may W a..-jm-iifteiblo t:»nauhteT‘; for the 
revenue that he may contribute to it Without being straitened. 

lor the whole of society that he may labour with cheerfulness 
and ease. 

In the ey or of the moralist, in the eyes of the mm Ic^is- 
Ifttoi, the fundamental idea of civil society is the right of every 
mao to ijTVirovft his condition resulting from this siriipte fact, 
that each man forms a part of this civil society. Men have 
associated together only from the hope of improvement- and 
happiness , to purchase those they submit to the authority Of 
•phe another; on this Condition only is social power iegitimatc. 
They must perceive that there exists in society ah already 
* amorous, class, which has a tendency to become more.-so tevstey 
dsy, to whom the pvesei.it order of society does mi 6 give the 
onmvrheut of aov of the fruits of the association these are men, 


■W'lio creating wcsaWy Kv ihe labour of their hands novel parti- 
ci^i. hi .It'. 'Not only have they , no property, they have no 
certainty of a livelihood ; habitually reduced to the- commonest 
food, to the most miserable lodging and clothing, That class of 

working men to choui have l-aen given the names of ryots ffoa 

labcnrury, comprises the most numerous and energetic class of 
the population of the whole of India. It comprehends ail those 
who work in the fields as well as in towns. They are cut orf 
from all the benefits of civilization ; then- food, their dwellings, 
'their-cloths, are insalubrious; 110 re lax a turn, no pleasures except 
occasional excesses, interrupt their monotonous labours; the 
introduction of the wonders of mechanics mto the arts, fay h°m 
abridging their hours of Labour, 1ms prolonged them ; iw time is 
left them for their own instruction, or for the education of then* 
Children; no enjoyment is secured to them In those family tms 
Which reflect their sufferings: it is almost wise in them m 
degrade and bmUlize themselves to escape from -ho fooling of 
their misery; add that, social order which threatens them with 
a Worse condition for the future, is regarded by them as an enemy 
to combat and destroy. This Li nor. all; whilst their own distress 
js increasing, they see society overcome, as it were, by the 
weight of its material opulence: they are in want of everything, 
and on all sides their eyes are struck with what is everywhere 

'Superabomuling. ... 

The progress of civilization and industry has multiplied ad 

the products of human labour applicable to the uses and habits 
of man : the poor man iu exchange ought, to obtain his snare of 
these products; and this share ought to comprehend foou, lodg¬ 
ing, and clothing sufficient for the preservation of health. Civi¬ 
lization has developed iu him the love of society j the poor matt, 
who labours, has a right to a share of Social pleasures ; he has a 
right to those relaxations and enjoyments without which !| le is 
-a burden. The ' application of science to the arts, and the mvmy 
tiens of machines of continually increasing power, have mubiph.eu. 
‘indefinitely the results of the employment of human strength, 
■for the .common advantage; the poor have a right to th|b :-*hare 





tim'd? t 


Kfc.Vto, 


in this 5«ivantage • they hare a right that the development of 
jnecbahical power should procure them rest. Civilization has 
developed cultivation anti power of mind; it has raised, the- 
intelligence of. naan, • it' has -placed huh likewise on the way fcp 
obtain a higher moral state, The poor man has a right also to 
M*i share of 'the enjoyments find virtues acquired by intelligence ; 
he lias a right to education for his children; to a share of instruc ¬ 
tion in his riper age, that the -progress of thought may not 
increase the distance which separates hirn from his feljow-mon. 
•Bfujsi’iilily also is developed with civilization ; by it arc increased 
the importance-.and .the charnae of domestic life; the poor map 
has also a right to have his share in the happiness of domestic 
tic a; he has a right that hia wife and children should multiply 
his chances of happiness rather than those of suffering. Social 
prefer considers it of the first importance, that stability, security, 
r.lmt tie which oero'ents the present with the past and the future, 
rihcMil ’ be guaranteed to the citizen. The poor man. who labours 
has a right, that his future also should bn secured to him; thftt 
ids condition may place within hia reach also those two feeling? 
equally essential to happiness, confidence in. the advantages' k-e 
possesses, and the hope to. ameliorate them still more. Wo 
repeat it, it is this participation of.the poor in the advaptagoa 
of progressive civilization, which appears to us to be the objert- 
i-mvards which all political economy should tend; art- object 
completely wanting in the zemifcdari system, which deprives 
the poor of their just rights in those advantages” &lm>ond$s 

Political .Economy and Philosophy of Gwerymeni u'Uh new*- 
fiary alteratic-m. 


The Hindoo Patriot, and Sir George Campbell. 

It was certainly at aft evil moment, that Sir George Campbell 
was tsohiuniUvl to the iifeute> mu Go v en j omh ip of Bengal, ilia 
Honor thoroughly studied i.iie thousand evil effects of the Per* 

■T 1 v 

mhbefet SC’tfemmit, and of the miserable condition of .its-victims. 
, The education and moral, training,, the solus hues? ami senseless 

pupidii) of the ;u;hiiudais were noi utiUiiv/Vvo to hi mi-. He knew 






r?utn were vetglhg to starvation: ‘ Huijce bo inriply sympathized 
with the latter, aistl tniule utmost eudeavMtvs to protect tu-vrn 

from the oppressions bf the former, 1 In order to akposfe the aoB 

fishhbss of the sjemiudars, lie offered ctuefui e.tcjhims to be made 
i a to the Hleg-.il. CeSseS' erupted' by fh<*w> twin .their ryots. He 
gladly took tlie Opportunity Of the iomJ-OM? declaration to make 
the ryots distinctly nmfe: stood, that they were xfe!.- to pay a 
single pice in excess, of their jumnut and. the road-cess to dour 
masters, tie went a step further: ho Wok measures to give 
them education! This was uuhearabfe on the P atfe ot 0j, ‘ 
Patriot His rage knew do bounds; It began to manifest itself 
in tlie mosr. violetit attacks made tipdfc him on tlie slightest pre¬ 
tence. Our 'readers will b« astonished to rend. the columns of 
the Hindoo Pmriot during His Honor’s administration M*i 
With articles, which were solely prompted, by mi intense hatred 
f or Kim, Womk rful it is, that i.t, like the fire of husk of nre, 
still burns in hitii, and manifests.itself oh' the' Slightest dpj-oi'lu- 
tiitv. We can positively say, that toe unpopular;'.y ot febr 
Cfeorge Campbell chiefly Oives its origin «.o the tirade.- of thfe 
sham Patriot, who comes out every Monday morning in the 
name of the Hindoo Patriot. We think if the public had sup¬ 
ported him in his measures of reform, he would have done much 
for the oppressed and down-trodden millions of Bengal. But it 
Was his misfortune to become an eyesore of the Hindoo Patriot 
. . . -M.rlri wlVn rrtl'itl ki - . t>Lll>llC Opinion &\M\ tiliuio 





■“'Personal Government is working in Bengal with avert-' 


(Pemonal Govern me at). If an apology for our so pf.seu harping 
o.u this painful theme' is wanted. it will be found in the vast 



“As he (Sir George Campbell) is impulsive in temper, so, he 
is impetuous in stylo. Ho has a very exaggerated notion of his 
own qualities, aud he has not the art of concealing. Ga the 
contrary he delights in thrusting himself forward in season or 
out of season, ft is not his habit to state plain facts in plain 
language.” Ibid., May 19,1873, p, 231. 

" Wo thank the Jl'nglwhman for inviting us to explain the 
esoope of the series of articles we are publishing under the,head 
of Personal Government’, We must, however, at the outset,.ex¬ 
press our regret, that our contemporary despite his English, instinct 
for fair play, should impute us mot! vea, which are as foreign to u.s u» 
they are to him. He says that these articles have been prompted 
by ; an intense hatred for Sir George Campbell and every body 
belonging to him, who disbelieves in the, Brinsh Indian Asso¬ 
ciation: Nothing distresses us more than to have to protest, aa 
■it has been our painful duty to do almost week after week* 
against the pernicious tendencies of his rule. We challenge our 
censor to cite one Word in our criticisms, which may he called 
unparliamentary or personally disrespectful to Sir George 
Campbell ” pul, Jim 28, 18.73, p„ 291. 

THq Enypishnuin^xotif :—•“ If Sir George Campbell had not 
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the 'sem#h&s of the zemuulmv If he hnd Bat., 
insist0v{ upon ^,u i ring ia tbayotigli comproli^n^ive sehetue of local 
taxation, if be hud abandofied hid project for giving elementary 
p-h'catlon to tho-umess, we should hava heard much less of tlia . - 

J$R: 


cv = ! eGfebts 'of Person id Governifteut.” 

" Will Hfcitve.u take pity-tip'»n the jw-mindars -of Bengal^ jjnd 
j-end vi^-v-t ^{>*Tio sc - *'.!to '-ivv'oep them otf fclie , faca of the earth ? 


0ibevwise n > Gaiety h r th rn frqir the wrath of Sir George . • ' 


CamuR If. Tli>; neooasity of Heaven’s interposition will be per- 

T ; *! ; •{-r- ’ p 

g(fiv j imf, rr ; fjV< ) • vT. "it luktf ilh l (Jtf.«ly b^&ll ftubiitffieil, blit IllsO* 

' frt.MT tl'.rf ■Lib] iuc^i regain-tion, vvkiijli. the- liieatBiuut>Govecnor of ^ ^ 


B ' Jfil Ws rmwied an the so-oalTed illegal levy o£ market dues * 


v i»d mooring reals by j,he zemindars of Bengal 
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au dress of all Commissioners oJ Divisions. 

Read also—The Commissioners* replies theretq, the whole 
having reference to fctie levy by the zemindars and others of pesse^ 
which were prohibited by Regulation II.. of ISG3. 

Resolution—‘ J:. consequence of reports submitted to Govern* 
moat, the Ijientch.aut-Governor was led to believe, thufc the practice 
0 levying datiafe in bants, aud folio, ov mooring dues on ri.vei.s-f 
and Other duties, whs very widely prevalent, notwithstanding *:_\ l€ 
prohibition of such practices contained in the law, and in spile gjf 
the ?om;>e.hsatioii granted under the above Regulation. l L 'i]e 
('ojninissionoi’s of Divisions were the'r 'lore requested n ttor com mu,, 
meutim': .with the Co! I rotors to fiiriiiso tv (uh report (1) us regards 
the degree and man nor’n wbieji tuHs ami duties m'e levied, and 
their character and effect, and (:L) tbq form which k'gUaUoiA 
should take, it necessary, to v»Ut a, stop to such practices 

; ‘ 75 ' 






The replies of the Commissioners have now been received and 
considered by the JLieuteuant-G-dveruor. 

These papers abunchntty show that in spite of stringent legal 

1 ' prohibit ion and of the compensation given to zemindars, market, 

t»pafc, and other dues levied by zemindars flourish universally 

:-v in Bengal, &o/ 

Notwitbstanding his vehement deiraueiations of the zemindars 
' ’ and assertion of rights regarding market dues and mooring rents, 
and other proprietary rights in the above resolution, His Honor 
£\," has pretty nearly loir, the things as they were. 

'■ TsTo wonder that the zemindars would cry. for relief from 
heaven. They would, as we have said above, prefer a sepurge, 

■ which would at puce pub an end to their existence, to the moral 
’ |ortnre, which their appointed ruler and guardian is inflicting upon 

< them. It may be a Sport to the high personage, but it is death 
f' ¥ .ic them” The .Hindoo Patriot, AngvM 4, 1873, p. Ii63. 
f^V "Any change after Sir George Campbell will be - he tied as a 
■; Thid., December 8,1873. 

$$1$ - .We leave it to our readers to judge whether Sir George 
,! ri Campbell did anything wrong by recording the above, resolution, 

. ancl thereby deserved the tirades we have quoted above, 
i;.,'-. We request our readers to see the date of the following 

lines:—“With all his ability, "Vigor of mind, determination of 
■ character, ami courage, he (Sir George Campbell) broke down 
: ’b 4 because he was ignorant" of the province and people.’* The TV. ndoo 

■ d patriot, February $ t 1877> p. 63. 

vyNext we proceed to place before our venders the following 
from Mr. J. Hector’s hand and Ti'tihmy* in India, 
whief d VW.H show the way in which the Hindoo Ti&riot conceals 
■' til© state of things;—A statement of a somewhat andaoiotw" 
■ eha ra ft«r regarding the effect of theBennanent Settlement on the 
. revenues of the country occurs in the Hindoo- Put riot of the 
h . 25th January last (1.ST5). The Hindoo Pal-riot is, I am informed, 
•.% the organ of the, zemindar party. This is .what it says - 
. <f Fhc Termancut .Settlement has enriched the treasury with 

W$d, vevenuo from other sources (than from the laud direct). The 



ro statement shews what we moan 
Reeei fists. 

■I 1,553,309 

Central Provinces „ '1,039,326 

British Burmah. 1.218,102 

.Bengiih „ 10,74*1,427 

N. W. Provinces. „ 5,709.700 
Punjab. „ :Ui34,Or)7 

Madras. ,, 8,092,127 

B< > ui bay & Sc i o Je. „ 9,00 i,851 
.it mil be seen from the abo\ 
ing province/ 

I'lie. i.ibpressicm cenveyed. and intended to lie conveyed, by 
this statement, is, that it hi the Permanent Settlement,'which hise 
enabled Be rigid f 6 pay so in mdi more to the general rovrenuea 
than the of her . prmd.uys-; but if we analyze the sum 1 of 10 
imlliohs paid by Bengal,.wa shall see that live Permanent Settle* 
iwcnt haii done ho such thing'. The stftn is composed'-of the 
follow I ng i te ms :■•— 

Land O. .... JS 3,950,000 (gross's), 

Excise 
Customs 
Sait 
Opium 


Prov iiice, 


.urges. Surplui ■■ ■■ 
*,186 048,124 

9,728 289,598 

5.5.60 502,542 , 

4,589 i. 1,0 8 ■ 

7,005 3,322,641 

3,934 1,294,133 

7,104 2,265,325 

5,250 1,8.10,001 

Bengal is tiife h best pay,- 


3,950.000 

755,000 

1,072,000 

2,572,000 

6.898,000 

795,000 


'■■! V-3''}*. -yifckffl 



Sum 
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ttwe ar.vtbing to tin? ..divl Mem wife, hud shia'I J as the receipts fmiii 
customs »?e, they iuolude the fluty paid on imports taken by 'tie 
Npi-th West \vn Provinces and Punjab. The statement that' the 
Pennatjeut Settlement has enriched the treasury with revenue 
frum other sources’ is therefore opposed to. the tacts.” 

To guard us from being misunderstood, we distinctly stm e 
tintt we do not hereby mean; that Government should raise the 
land revenue of Bengal to eight or nin'i? .orprei of rupees. We 
have quoted it only to expose the misrepresentations of the 
Hindoo Patriot 
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The Genital Provinces. 

ii Sir Richard Temple's settlement of the Centred Provinces' 
has turned out a blunder; instead of prosperity, if has brought 
forth misery aird mischief} the country is impoverished; the 
: peasantry are flocking out of it, and bore is the his^yearis Adminis¬ 
tration Report givlug newt proofs to those who still doubted, that 
Sir Richard’** boon h'as proved a curse, - ” The ■ Friend oj Plain, 
Povcrnher 11, 1S70. 

“The cultivators of these two districts (Chanda -and Nitdar) 
oWc if to the Indian EeonomUl alone, that they are ti’ffw par¬ 
tially protected from the oppressions of the helv zemimhtr class 
Created by the settlement throughout the whole, of the Central 
Provinces. It is'Extraordinary to ourselves, that m| Government 
,h>ea not- sec the justice and necessity of instantly making n similar 
• modification of these miserable settlements throughout all the 
ufc districts of the Provinces. The last report by Mr. Morris' 
Ooalirms to the letter all the .Economist** warnings about this 
famous settlement; and instead of fade tug the wrung, while tityv 
Xntovledge that it is a wrong is fresh iii the miwLs of all. classes >ft 
the Province, we prefer to close'this chapter of our rule as an urr 
pleasEafc oud, and to lcafo the next and suceccduig ;.p'.i‘E ra;.i ..>.s 
f'-v si! times to reap the results Of what we have in out iblly sown. 
The entire settlement ought to be revised everywhere-at iiOiios's, 
and '.tg evils undone, though every Malgoozar in the Tibymee 
vi.>ut iuto' rebellion. What are these hundred thousand ru'eii to* 



iifs' oovppiired with the millions of thfc people Olid their de'seendanfs 
W M! time? Wo have done.a great and oriel wrong in th« pro* 
Vinces.” %fa 8 ia$e$-man, November 4 ., 187^. 

rt ThS last Central Provinces Report 1S74-75 shews clearly* 
tiiiii the Goveruiiieiit w bound at all d&stw.fco it* vise oar late • fata 
settlements of those Provinces, before the rights so uni VersuUy 
conferred upon the Malgoozars thereby lit the cost oi the culti¬ 
vators obtain a prescriptive title. The settlement is hardly yet 
teu years old, and for the last seven years we have m ip.tofvals 
called attention to the fatal errors' of which it is an expression. 
Insane as are the rates at wliicjU the Ian d has been leased until 
the close of the century, It would be unwise perhaps to lea-/e 
those rates as they stand, .although as a result the Provinces, 
promise to be a heavy burden upon, the Imperial Treasury fdi* 
the next thirty years owing to the laud having been settled &£ 
fates, that occasion a deficit of nearly £1,000,000 sterling a year 
in the annual provincial balance sheet, That part of the mis¬ 
chief is perhaps irremediable. It was done vrith eyes '.vide open; 
under the assurance of Sir Eichard Temple, that if wo would only 
give the land away for nothing, the people, would grow so wealthy, 
that we should with ealse obtain through the Custom IdouSe 
and Excise twice th'e• revenuo we abandoned iu the laud. The 
u«xt step whs to stereotypes the poverty of the cultivators in a 
mass for rill time by converting the village Patels ob'Malgo 
into actual proprietors of the sod; thus reducing; the whole body 
of ryots mediately or immediately into touants-at-will under 
them. The third astonishing error was the including an euor- 
tiious area of the waste land around every village in the Mai- 
gooxar’s proprietary right ; and the last was the offering the re* 
mainder of the waste lands; a vast area, in fee simple to any one 
who liked to apply for thorn with % Htaie pledge never to impom 
hither tax or rental upon tii&ni, .We do verily balicve, that the 
•world has never seen an era of unwisdom M fiscal subjects at 
Ml approaching the 14 years’ financial rule of India beginning 
with that weak man Sir Barth; Fvere, and winding up with Sir 
Eichard Temple’s finance mioisterahip. Our exposure of the 




tvascc land policy of the Government. led to the withdrawal of 
the whole Code or* the subject three, of four years agdT Jbut, 
November 86, 1876. 

, ' Tim. Byotvwi' Systefy.-' ■ 

John Sullivan, Esq. in hir evidence "before the Select Corn* 

• laittce of the House of Commons appointed in 1832, said ;—“ I 
consider the ryotwar settlement to be the best. 

The ryotwar was the old system under the Native Govern* 
meats, upon which we have improved. 

The ryotwar system provides for a participation by Govern* 

; „ 

mont in the waste lauds as they are brought under cultivation. 

Its effect is to increase the produce and increase capital;j' 
and with capital; trade naturally grows and consumption 
increases. 

The ryotwar system has always been found move productive 
in .revenue" than -the cd-hsi- systems” Answers to Questions t% 
13, Jfi, 61, and .103. Minute# of Evidence, Eevenv.it, Oovwtiwns. 

“X.* the best regulated ryotwar • districts, the efficiency of 
the village Police is as remarkable as ti e want of &11 orgamapd 
•corruption, and the ccusdqiieut morality and character of the" 
people” ii. D. Canipbell, Esq. Ibid. Ibid. 

A writer in the llnleutta Review, Vo). XVII. saysThe 
revision of die assessment of the Madras Provinces is a measure, 
which has been advocated through a long-series of- years'by the 
ablest and best meaibcfra of the Madras Govemmchfc....'VV 7 e have 
.•hewn that every Collector- from the time of Colonel "Reid- to die 
present day has suggested measures (for reducing the land-tax) 
which we advocate, and that Governor after'Go/ofnor. Mnn-ro; 
Lushington, and Elphmsfcouc, have supported them. The Homo 
Government is surely prepared to deal impartially w-j ih its 
provinces. stod tve luive, therefore, full confidence that brighter 
hhtys are at hand. . 

To us we own, that the State of t he district (of Salem) 
appears to afford clear proof of the decided failure of the zemiudari 
System iti Madras though tried tmuef tljh greatest advantage®*' 
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iflj. 0 . previous survey assessment ati/U careful registry of lights 


have prevented many of the consequences, which followed 
upon this great and well-intended measure in Bengal and N. W. 
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Province^ and ought, if anything could have done so, to lave 
secured the success of the system ; but still it has failed. We 
cannot attribute the injure to over-assessment, for under a ryot- 
war system, many pf the estates have exhibited a marked, steady, 
and most satisfactory recovery from• the state into which tho 
Mutahdara had brought them. 113 failure was owing, generally, 
to the avarice and oppression of the Mutahclars, to the want of 
irrigation, and to their grasping demands upon the people. 

To illustrate this point, let us examine the history of some 
of the Mu balm. It will be remembered, that they were handed 
fiver to the Mutahdars at a fixed assessment, generally 10 to 1 G 
percent, below the collections made under the ryot war system ' 
but they reverted to Government in a mined condition, Their 
gradual recover) under ryot war management, though no relaxa¬ 
tion of demand was conceded is, we think, a trim pi pliant proof 
of the effects of limited field assessment and tenure direct from 
Government. 

There is, most certainly, nothing in the character of the 
Mufahdars generally calculated to. exert a beneficial effect on the 
people. ’With some few exceptions, what Francis Horae? 
describes as that odious character, which a,u 1 increase of wealth 
■without an increase of knowledge is sura to generate, ia typical 
of these factious landlords. 

The effect of the system on the Felice of the district has 
been roost unfavourable. Wc believe that it is not more strongly 
ingrained itt the minds of Englishmen, that the legislative power 

'i* . . ‘ ‘ • ’V 

and the exei.uitdve shoukl be distinct than. it is iu that of the 
doo, that the person to whom.he pays rent is the person from 
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Hindoo, 


whom he ia to expect protection. aud to secure this protection he 
must obey hid zemindar’s orders. By the zemuutari system. 


this enormous prestige; is transferred from the Government 
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to the zemindar, or from a re&ponsiblft ■servant of the Govern- 
jUont to an irresponsible private individual, from a man whom 

' 
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p-overnrimrit can remove forme upon whose character' alone, it 
flepends whothtir ho shnll assist in patting 'down robberies, or 
whether he shallorganize them.” 

Sir Thomas Munro says :• As there ' is everywhere plenty 
pf good, land lying uncultivated-, which tt'ay person may' occupy 
on paying the Sircar tent, it is .evident that no ryot will hold 
land of another, and pay an addition of five .or six per cent, upon 
flip Sircar rent, when he may get laud of the same kind withoti: 
paying any such itjcrea.se/' Quoted in the firinciplM 
." Policy-(rf BritiM ImUa, p. 43, 
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m§ PEASANT PROPRIETORS 

The Prwtydliwriw* of Small Jt'mmft. 

“Anywhere in the neighbourhood of Zurich, m looking' to . 
|.iifj right or to the left, ■ no is sr :.udk with the extraordinary 
•’industry of the ' inhabitants. h, the industry they ..'shew in the 
•cultivation cf the la'nd, 1 roay eaffeiy say they are unrivalled. 
"When I used to open in v easement between do nr and live in ffcfe 
morning to look out apoa the lake and the distant AijSs, f saw 
tJbe labourer la the'field >, and when | returned from an evening; 1 
.vail long after sunset, as late''perhaps as. half-past eight, there 
was the labourer 'mowing his grass, or .tying' up his 'vines. But 
There lire other, and better evidences of the industry of. the 
Zuhichers than merely seeing them late and early at work. It 
impossible is to-look at a field, a garden, a hedge, scarcely even, 
a tree, a llower e.v a vegetable, without perceiving proofs of the. 
extreme care and industry, that are bd&fqiwed up.oa fbe cultiva¬ 
tion of the soil. If, tor example, ji path leade through' or by the 
.side of a field of grain, the corn is not, as iii England, permitte 1 
to hang over the path exposed to bo pulled or. trodden down by; 
every pasSet-by; it is everywhere bounded by .a fence; stakes, 
are placed at intervals of about a yard, and about two and four |t| 
feet from the ground boughs pf tree* arc passed longitudinally' 
■jib mg. If 
large beds 


vOu look into a fin’d toward evening, where - there are. 
of tw.uiiflower or cabbngo, yoh will find that every 


single plai.i has beeu watered. In the gardens,•wHich around 
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Zurich are extremely targe, the most. punctilious care is evinced 
in every production that grows. 


The vegetables are phuted with . soenviogly Mathematical 
accuracy ; not a single weed is to be seen; nor a single- stone, 
J'lants are not earthed up as with us,- but are placed in small 
hollows, into each of which a little manure is put, and each plant 
is .watered daily. Where seeds • lire sow-u, the earth .directly 
above is broken into the.finest, powder; every shrub, every dower 
is tied to a stake; and where there, is..a wall fruit ; a treifies .is 
erected against the wall - to which t.3ie boughs are fastened, and 


there is not a single twig, that has not' its appropriate resting 
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place.’’ Inglis'a SwitzedoAid iintl South df Fra-ncc, ,vol. L, p: p. 

22-23. v 


la another place he says, when speaking of the hngadiuo 
{with respect to which he had previously stated that the whole 
of the laud belongs to the peasantry). . “1 did hoi' sufficiently 
enlarge upon the industry of the inhabltanta, but it deserves ft 
panegyric. There is not a loot of waste land in the Eugadfimj. 
the Lowest part of which is not much lower than the top of 


Snpwdon. Where ver grass .will grow, them h is; wherever a 


rock will bear a blade, verdure is seen upon i t; wherever iye 
will succeed, there it is cultivated. Barley and bats have hlso 
their appropriate spots; and tvherever it is possible to ripen a 
little patch of wheat, the cultivation of it is attempted,” Ibid., 
p. p. 14b-M> 

Mr. lifting confirms, these statements, and applies the descrip¬ 
tion -to Switzerland generally. -.“The spots of land” ho says 
“.show the same daily care in the fencing, digging, weeding, and 


•wah.-iiug. The •-wiiors bayo a kind of Robinson Crusoe; industry 


abe d tlicit- houses and little properties; they are perpetually 
build) og, repairing, altering, oi improving something about their 
tenements. ’ jSok-a of a Traveller, p. p. 354 -5o, 

‘‘In Germany, Mr. Howitfc. aftei* mentioning that the tdiii 
*»« f'-’Jf the most part in fcho hands of the people,* and - parcelled 
out amongst the multitude/ ttfesenbes the peasantry as labouring 
• early and lute, because they feel that they are labouring for 

70 


themsfelfes/ /There, is not aft'" hour of the year,* lie wkKGu 
wliiuh they do not, find \» ft creasing occupation. In the depth of 
e mier. wheii the weather perimta. them by any means .to. got 
'out of doors, they are always finding something- to do. TWy 
c-aii-v out their manure to the lands while the frost is in-therm 
jf there is riot frost, they are busy clearing ditches and felling 
' old fruit trees, or such as do not bear well, Such of.them.as: 
am too poor tf»-lay in a sufficient stock of wood, find plenty of. 
•Work in ascending into the mountainous woods ami bringing thence 
flic!. It tfofild astonish the English common people to sue the 
intense labour with which the Germans earn their firewood; In 
thed< nth of frost ami snow, go into any of their hills and woods, 
«ml there you find them hacking up stumps, cutting off branches, 
itud’gathering, by all means, which the official wood-police will 
allow, boughs, : stakes, and pieces of wood, which they convey 
hoiiic with the most incredible toil and patience/ Hvwitt'x 
Sural iiiul DohneMk Life of Germany, p. 44. 

As Ulr. tnglid had declared the industry of Urn small pro-- 
; piffi tors of Zurich to be Hi ml vailed’, so Hewitt calls the small 
proprietors of Germany, ' th.G most industrious peasantry in the 
world,' the truth being, as Mr. Milt aptly observes, in commeutiug 
on ill is Work of Mr. Hewitts that ‘ whoever is acquainted with 
only one region in which there ate- peasant proprietors, in variably 
. thinks the peasantry of that particular I'egi iu the most induwtnV 
oti.si in the world/ Enough surely has• now been said to prove, 
that there is no vice with which SinalMkruiCrs ore loss justly 
ehargablo than with idleness, and it cannot be necessary to pro : -- 
' dnee other witnesses in their favour from the- Channel Islands, 
the Tyrol, or from the Saxon colonies of Transylvania. 

If; appears then that, the disabilities re presented as icsdpai*- 
abie frohl the condition of small farmers have no real existence, 
and that there in fealty nothing to prevent persons of that class 
ty<nn practising the most approved methods of cultivation, They 
are not necessarily poor, but on the contrary, as their rate of 
profit is higher, are. likely to bo relatively richer than large farmers ; 
thty-can by out more money on their land in proportion to ifet 



extent; they can use mere -manurej fclicy can boy for themselves 
all ordinary agricultural implements; and, by combi nation among 
themselves, can obtain the use-of the most costly machines or 
effect the most expensive’ improvements-; • the idea of their being 
prevented, by. want of space from varying i.hoh crops, is meroiy 
fanciful ; and although they may be able to carry Urn division of. 
labour .as far as might be desirable, their, disadvantages ip that .ami 
all other respects is much move than conn to-balanced bv the 
superiority of their industry. JS r o fields can be., more .Carefully 
tilled th.au theirs ; nowhere is the ground more ironoe.o i;Jy. turned 
up, more thoroughly 'drained, or kept freer from ..-weeds. Thd 
small farmer may bo ignorant, may work with bad toolf, and 
may • not distribute his labour i.c the: most 'economical manner.;- 
but with all- his stupidity and awkwardness he nevertheless 
contrives to make his land- -yield more Mian a largo occupier 
with all his. skill -could obtain- from it. This has already been 
shown to be the case, and it is, indeed, .so \v/>M Icuovn-i .to sdi ; - 
.who -have taken the trouble to inquire yito the matter, .that if 
the question at issue between large and small farms wore to bo., 
determined by their respective -amounts of gross prodties, a verdict 
would infaliuibly bo given m favom oi. the latter. 

That is tho best system of agriculture, not vvbloTvnroyidecv- 
for orie class at the expense ol another, but which insures tho 
Largest amount of happiness to all. The cultivators of the earth 
are not as they are too often represented, little better, t hart 
machines, whose business it is to raise food for the rest of man- 
hind, and whose consumption, of part of what they them selves 
produce, is to be regretted as a national loss, a deduction from 
the sum of national wealth, and is, consequently, to be restricted 
as much a§ possible. Their office is not, no matter by means all 
what-self-privation, to provide the hugest possible surplus produce; 
for other classes. They a e themselves. not less than avtiwm-* 
and nmoufacturers, constituent parts of the community, and it is. 
esseiitb.il to natiomw welfare, «hat they eq’tolly with ihe others, 
should be maintiiiiied in plenty-and ooiul'ory.” W. T, Thxa'nimt'^ 
l J lexffor Pea&mt Proprietors.. 
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fh.c Social Effect* of PfkxeaM .Proprietorship. 

j* v ...-v . « Tho small landowner can more easily bear the expenses of 

; r ' ; euItiva.ij.on, of procuring proper implements and manure, of drain- 

afe and Irrigation, and he •can keep more livestock, A small 
feii lifeashhOldex can lay out more money on his laud in proportion tty 
ii V its extent than .a large occupier ; hut a small proprietor can spend 
k , more than either. He has, besides, a eery rnuc.h stronger met ices 
fe ibr effecting improvements/A small proprietor says A (jam Smith 

u'V-rdf^: . 1 1 J : V I. * I ! j.l I ^ __ rt til .MUfl ■ t- IlM 4 I'J . .fill 


vJ.y ‘who knows every part of his little territory, who views it with all 
fp|' the affection, which property, especially small property, naturally 


inspires, and 'who, upon that account, takes pleasure not only ip 
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; . • cultivating, but i.u adorning it, is generally of all improvers the 
k most industrious, the most intelligent, and the most successful. 1 
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Young exclaims': ' Give a man the secure possession of a bleak 
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rock' and ho ryiH t-im H.into a garden,’ there is ‘no way so sure 
pi'carryuig tillage to a mountain top as by permitting tho noigh- 
boa ring villagers to acquire it in property. Tho magic of property 
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itm.s sanu to gold. 


PI;- Tho peculiar feature’ says Mr. Lautg, ‘ in the condition of 

*' fdie Swiss population—the great, charm of Switzerland, next to 
Its natural sceucry, is the air of well-being. ibe neat!i.oss, tho 
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. souse of property itnpriii ted on tho people, their holdings, and 
id; ir plots of land. Tho spirit of tho proprietor is not to bo 
nvisij'ikou in all that cue sees • rn the whole ol the Itogadjue, 
tho laud belongs to the peasantry, and ' in no country in Europe/ 
says Mr. Jhglis, ' will lie found so few poor as in the Eng tunned 
•' The happiest, community/ says Hr Hill, ‘ which it baa ever been 
,y,y lot to fall in with, is to be found in this little inland ol 
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y 'sm: ■*. jNomatter/ says Sir George Head, '.to wfet point thy ■, 
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/ * iiaveller may cfese to bend lyfe way, oomibi to very where prevails.' 
■ ; The people of Giic-rn vc in well clad as looked. The.work- 




ing dross of the men. who wear a short bhm frock over iheir 
j/:.. offer, cloths, is not indeed very becoming, but it is never ragged ; 
t and on Sundays they don a suit-of broad -cloth, while their wive,', 
end daughters, of courso, make at least an equal display ol trie 

J° . , , *i-i 

j&if youtward symbols ol respcclabtnty. 





What makes the evident affluence of these islanders- n stil) 
more gratifying spectacle, is its utmost diffusion, Beggars are. 
utterly unknown, tkujl.lieu absence cannot be wholly accounted 
■ for hy the interdict enacted against them ; tor in Btigburd, wligrfc 
their profession i$ equally illegal, not a day p.fsses without yonr 
meeting .several, whereof ip the Channel Blands pot one is dyet 


> 0 

It is especially deserving of notice, that the prosperity.oi 
Guernsey is not only great, but has long boon steadily advancing; 
jn other words, that (.he progress of population has been less 
rapid than the progress of wealth ” W- % Thorntons i'lw [of 
Peasct-M Proprietor 6-. 

■ —-— 

The Moral Effects of Peasant Proprietordip 
^Jtonesfcy, sobriety, and loyalty, duly combined with inde-? 
pgndeuce of spirit, pro pre-eminent in peashut propriv-tors, 
Honesty., in the most common, if not the most exalted, aocepta-, 
tern of the term, signifies little more than respect for the rights 
of property, and none are so likely to pay su el Heaped as those 
;,vho have property of their own which they wish to sen respected, 
A peasant proprietor may be said to fee} well as to understand 
his moral obligations. His anxiety to preserve his own rights 
from invasion informs him that his neighbours are similarly 
solicitous, and he knows that unless he abstains from moles ting 

them, he cannot reckon opou their forbearance. Ho reaches bis 

■ 

children the same wholesome lessons. Provided ho holds his 
land hy a secure tenure, incessant diligence commonly rewards' 
him with the competence he deserves, and busy as he is, ho 
could, no doubt, if so disposed, steal a-ymmtfee now and tiiog to. 
take off a dram * hub be values money boo highly to .squander ft 
on intemperance either in meat or drink. His fault .is rath r to, 
be too sparing- in his diet. He. has a bluing hearth (speaking 
of cold countries) and a neat parlour of his own, and sitting 
there with Iris, family about him, has no wish for a change of 


scene or company. 

‘Deriving their support from their owu resources, they can 





itiflul^e in the pritite <>f sb1f-.dapcnden«&v ftwd scorn the idea of 
owning their subsistence to'ij:b;a-jty. Neither desiri tig the fa vanv, 
jtior fearing the enmity of their richer neighbours, .they -can acv 
cost them without servility, Not that the possession -of property 
in giving them independence, 'renders them insfiibowiirmte : while 
it permit!! them to respect themselves, it teaches them also to 
respect the laws. 

A mere daydabocuviy half-employed, arid wretch fid-paid, 

' who. is compelled to- apply to the neighbouring .landowners for a 
livelihood, and obtains from them only a miserable' subsistenico, 
rapt 'unnaturally regards his employers as oppressors, takes 
{.'very opportunity pf showing his spite against them by wanton 
pg^ressions, and is ever ready to listen to the harangues of sedi¬ 
tious (icnvag iguea. But a peasant proprietor has no such cause 
for envy or animosity against the owners of larger estates, but 
is rathe* disposed to. join with them in repelling any attack on 
their common rights ; be is deeply interested in the preservatioii 
of tranquility, and proportionably fearful of civil convulsions. It,, 
which he might.fuse his all. He molests no one, who does not. 
molest him } and as for politics, provided neither his-privileges 
nor his prejudices bo attacked, he cheerfully leaves them to tnose 
who have more taste and capacity for their discussion. Through¬ 
put western Europe, from the Polar to the Mediterranean, seas, 
wherever there are peasant proprietors, there likewise is an orders 
ly and loyal rural papulation. In the Channel Islands;, .Norway, 
Bplgiutp' Switzerland, and Germany, there are wo rioVibu.ruera, 
no breakers of thrashing machines, no. rioU among .the country- 
pepplo, and no secret disnfll-;ion. The peasantry'are thriving, 
•ftiid content. and sincerely attached to thn laws under r/hich they 
enjoy so. much luippinoss: Even Franco presents no. exception to 
the truth of this remark. 'Popular■■■outbreaks my certainly of 
fmpieul 0 CCU.H-.nee there, but, :1m. v do not. take pla<v in the rural 
<Hs%ic:ts. Amuug the incidental advantages possessed by email 
proprietors, should be niantimied ay,e enjoyed by them in corn- 
ynon with small tenfmt-farmers and allotuycnt holders, viz, the 
facilities which their social situation affords for the moral aud 
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suffered to cim wild, or instead of being 1 locked up to keepUheip : 
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oiU of haknLVway, /tre almost constantly under Hie eyes off heir 

parents. They follow (.licit father to hifc work ami think it £iS ■,■■*$*, 

good as play to perform the light tasks he assigns thorn. Garden:- 

lag and the Hare of poultry and anitiials, fnvoui ire' c:oiiipan-inks y 

with all ohildn-.il, afford them at outre exercise and aniuse-mmUj •," 

' 

and afford also Uses for ottat alid their refuse, which \v oil Id.'other- 
Aviso have been thrown away; as id--those pursuits Uio tu>c the Ices 
cheerfully followed because they are perceived tu be profitable,;. krfyf 
to lighten the comtnon toils, and to increase, the cotninnti 3 twins. 


The "iris; besides, help their mother indoors, /un! in the sairuriV 
pleasant and tniccna^cious manner are initiate! hi bo the iviysteriok y - v Huf 
of housekeeping, and taught the important secret how w rnjd^; V, V ! /, 
homo happy- Such constant co-operation of. ali the members of . ■ ;H. 
a family tightens the bonds of ■affection aiid promotes dotuosti.U'.' . k- ’ 
harmony, and more directly iavoiifa thu adoption #f. e&rly'habipr 



of imlustrypdttl frugality; afid imparts early instruction tii .those..- 
particular kinds of iuldrmation, which' arg most, .likely ro be prnc- 


tic/dly useful iu after life.’ Hi'. T. Thorntoibn Plaa, for Pva&unk 


PtoirP/etovi}. 
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- “Whilst/umi' ut Ktirope was divided among small free, agri-, , ; ./ 
cultural nations, them' prosperity was increasing vVith w'6ndei'td 
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rapidity J cultivation extended from the plains even to ilia sum 
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in its of the rhountitiks, alt the m -ans of increasing the fertility, of <Vf 
the land %vere successively discovered, all tho productions of the , ■ 
soil which could -satisfy the taste--of tnau were, by turn, . call/;d ' 

-into existence^ that; Clampagna of Rome: uoiv so dcsertj uiade --^ 
wholesome by the breath of tnau, wha covered with, so close a 


population^ that five acres were- supposed.to.be amply sufBoient 


for the sui'porf, of a ladiily; in spice of frequent warA this popala- y 


tion i run eased cmitiuually.; its a hive of bees gives out a awarru 
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every year, so it was necessary for every city after the develop¬ 
ment of one generation f o send out a colony; and, this colony 
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tty;'■infiieikiiu^ Social progress-after the same principles with peasant 
proprietors and expecting every thing from agriculture, rapidly 
advanced towards the sahne prosperity, it was then that iHd 
human race spread itself over the nied of the earth, and that in, 
i-odiproteal independence, iii the. bosom of abundance and of virtue; 
‘.those ii at Whs grew up, whose fate it was; at a later period, to 
become the sport of politics and of whr; 

That rural happiness, the picture of which history presexils to 
us .in the glorious times of Italy and Greece, is not unknown iii 
our age. Wherever ardrfonnd peasant proprietors, are-alen iptiiid 
that ease, that security, that independence, that .confidence in the 
future, Which assure at the same time .happiness and virtue. The 
pens-tnt. who does, with his children, all the work on his littilo 
in he titmice, who neither pays vent to any one abpVS h:ria, nisi 

■ •wsigps to any one below lum, who regulates his .production bj- 
his eb;u unrplhm, wlio cuts liis own Corn, driu'ks his own wipe, if 
clothed with ids oWn llax. and Wool, cares little abobt knowing 
tin price of the market j for he has little to Sell, and little to buy, 
mid is never mined by the revolutions of commerce, far from 
iWfnar for the fuliire, it is embellished by his hopes; for he puts. 
piH to profit ter his children, of for ag-ea to co'ntie, every instant 
which fe 4 required by the labour of the year. Only a few 
momenta stoidtf from otherwise lost ti-niifc are required to put into 
the gr-ntwl ..the mit, which in a hundred years will become a la%& 
tree; tti hollow cut the aqueduct which will drain Ins field for 
ever; to forni the conduit which will bring .hind a spring of • 
wjiter' ameliorate, by constant attention; ml the kinds of 
animals and vegetables' by which he is SuiTpuu'.ed. This little 
piitrpYJOuy is a true saving hai/k always ready to receive his little 
prolite, and usually to employ all His leisure moments. The e*br- 
fcudihg [lower of nature makes thend fruitful, and returns theih’ t-p 

■ him a hundred fold. The peasant has a strong feeling of the . 
happiness aUached to the condition of proprietor Thus be is 
always eager to pur eh rise land sit any price. He'pays for it more 
than it is worthy himo than it will return perhaps; but what 
a ycMou he has fed esto-cui at a high pried the advantage pf 
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when he ; W<uit& it, without iheihg obliged -,h> buy it dear. 

:.-• it isf-hr due rhino particularly that most be gothi over: Unhid 

"•ri'ist to judge uf the'hitnpihess if: pea^hl-mooned'*'!- 

\ ■ hhUtzodaiid nuwt bo known to be com iuced that 

•; pi'yry $re by those, who ga:]u;i i!'(y frtritu of .it/JiiftTfeea -to } 

.1.1'. W* .' i *:■ IP O . L I ' if'j , lit (<A f> ' ¥<>t.UrV . I * I . •» 4 . 4 k • . < -.. 


\ inosd that agric 

o •urodtira' 


»•• ■••,(/. ' « y . •. ■ •• — 

oouifort to a', very .mnoerou* potmiMiod; p 

' > i oiuractei:, the frUrfc of au hidepmUeafc. g(, . w , , 

change of what i»eL/i>suJ. J Urd, r n coiisernijnce of the vvoii-bon..:■ 

"f al! tboiu ha hi touts' even in a country wherb the ciipi&ta i% ' '* " : 
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situ at. mi j great. 


nulo, the soi! model ately lei ilo. and where late frosts and 'ind , 

S cc!!uiu seasons often' destroy the hope's of the !ab>inoV. WhU 
tiior we uuks through the cheerful Emuetlpd, or bury burfelye 
in- the lntj^’difitant' valleys of the canton of Ben.e. wo ca«n.»fe- 
y y.;■■■. v^ t hout adtuiluUori. witliont t»n>g' affected, those vvopderii : * 
iv- r ii* cl' of the h/.a^b pcftsiirj*>o su \vo!l clo$ofL ho w f .li c<m i?,- 
tiuotiMl ’Mo covered with oarvingi In the intenor uverji 
e nu! * *})ii l ot t/lii 11 u ziie.iO' i,5 fiiiitT i y ooo,‘ 1 i & * ii to 1 hio oorritlors * i^af’lv • 

•room . has; only ■ one hodyaud it is abumhundy orovhk'd' wiUi 
f cinitama afvd, with covtaiags of the whitest 'linen-, '(•urnit'stl, 

^ ; bnrcftBiy kej.jy .winomuls it; tire filoKety art: full of liuen ; tjjty 

d:<iry is largo, well ventilated ’aud exquisitely neat..; under the 
: sahie-runf are tbUrid. provhions-of eotai, moat, of ohoosti 

ran! of wood ; in! tKe are wua the most beautiful cat ft ' 

Eoa.pn s-ut the best, at-:.wr led to ; the -ardon i i ; lor,t-.i with' 
iiOtvet-b . the iiHiii {i*.j'•well as toe vojmeii ;no iviunoy - nl p 
•Oy chid—the last pi-eservo frith pride their ■aimiyid ccstum^ a-;iy;' 

' ir■■■tiouiU'Shftiicfcs ihe ma.vL^ Jf vf^iur 'iud uf Uti 


:ryt . • *r, . ^yj,t ;v p ;.>■ 

tll -v v - ytnkhig bom that beauty .-f Jeaturo wiiich hocomw? the 
euhracter of 'a.ruee, frberi'for jmtnv generations it lias sutVerud ' 


Iiehimr flora vide nor from want. Irt otber tjutftus i>hust^ 
their.ojnileiiee; Switzerland may always vdl.Ii pride place ili ..^ 

tiHafUAIItrV irV /vhlntifrir.i, t/> it • . .. 


pdtsautry jri opposition to it. 

il’h^ peasant pictprietm '-s. of ad cuVcirafcors, the one rdf'i 
ohudiio most from tdro soil, for it i. h, , ho think__ (/! i t0 


. 


• v , • .'i :• v - ^•;' • -V ■ •; 

gHH':/. ' ■" ’■ ■ ■ ' 

s. ■ future m well-oil being the nod eulighteneri by, experience, it is 

fir., of human labour, because 


also makes the greatest.profit 
dividing .his; .occupations among all the members of the family Nyd 
.'lo'i-^e.rVes .aortte for every day of the year., so that tier:, is no yy 


uuso For any one,; of all cultivators lie is the happiest,; and at 


HP 


time in & given '|p4<3% land, without be dig 

"" - ,• % .•» i * * 'i ’ • i 


ju-vpi’ produces so much food, or employs so many inhabitant? -iS; 
«U <y ! - t 

>v.b'(sn they aro proprietors, lastly of. all cultivatorsthe peasant 


.j)ro}.p-.ieto.r is the one, who gives most encouragement to commerce 


pul indi'otrv, for he is the riplesti hind! we, conclude from tins 


f- • y,. that all proprietors should; also he ■ labourers "i No: we take 


C*V seemtv as U is, with poor and riph and we believe this variety of- 
. y . jt« conditions most advantageous to its titsvc?lopijaemti/* Qu.oi.ed 


• ,,;l, ’ m StUmcnijlis Political JSooaomy and Philosophy of Oovqwb 
; o'N,o jn.ienl, r>, n, ib3-95. 
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: r .ift.':; l Tfw tCou&ition of the Pve'ndi, Peamniry be fore the Revoke 

a™,,/iwo-ss.' 

y ‘'The fiscal and feudal, oppression under which the peasantry yep 
^iMdlilrdlned -wouid ho sume'ent of itself to account- for their dopres* 
diou. Amoim other grievous taxes were those on land and oft the? 

1 :• ‘-v/ > 


a um 
®$8g 


profits of taiii'iug, to which they alone were subject, the clergy 

.’’ aud gentry being exempt. These taxes, besides being very onerous 

.'•A ; .'.; " were hot even of fixed ain.co.nt. The -'rates wore altered from 
- 

pt " Tear to year at the discretion of the intendonfs and their deputies, 

■A i/.vV: 1 ' p-'- ' ' - ■ ■■> 

who, in.assessing districts or parishes, professed to be guided by 
S|_Ni the- .appearance' of the crops, and in assessing iudividuals by the 
1 N; b^tocK''upon then farms. ft was the 'interest,- fhereforo, of every 
• : NAfarnfe** to appear to have as little stock aa possible-, and conae- 
v ' -ipu.-iitly .to employ as littio as possible in* ius cultivation, and ' 
in its inlprovem'enfc, Thegauio laws were still more out- 
y • rageouf, than those respecting the ooll.eet.ion of revenue. Tu.e.ro,.. k 
C ' -were numerous edicts, which prohibited weaditig and hoeing, lest 
e young partridges should bo dNtnvbed ; steeping seed, lest it 
i' f ' rhonid injure Choir health ; manuring it with night-soil, lost -'their 


... ..., should be spoilt by tUoh- feeiliag e«• the coca so rtosb;:;; 
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|Q mbwinghay before a certain Amy or removing stubbly lest t|s 

birds should be deprived of she! ten- Acid to this, the foiceU / ;5'I 
inhorrr hnposed by G'oyemmeat, and the fines and soiAices arbi- f: v ’h-. 
tnuil}- exacted by lordstd manors, and if, need not again be asbed 

why the Preach pcasanti'y, even such of them as cultivated their own 

-• * ' ' " 1 '$$$; 
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Jauds^ were, in every souse of the .term, misfcrablo' farmers. The 
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only wonder is that their industry could survive amongst eiicum ■ 
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Stances of such discmiratfement, Tho miserv to which the 

’ • • ° . . * i; I'; I™} 

peasantry had been reduced-, had had the usual effect of mereaaiorf. 

.-I . 

their nnmbefSi fThe Swarms of people were incredible,’ 


ini 


entor of n -.oiap of ground had scarcely any aifcernative but V , : i- s 
to attempt to subsist upon its produce. To sell- it would 


general ha^o been to deprive himself of his only moans of livofi- : 




. 


hood ; for he could not hope to obtain employment ns a heed. 


iflfw jSJbH 
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•-.!■. | *V4 uv mv c v • e.» v J. xj l \ /1 v * t, f. j ^ u. u jton IU i n ! -,u ' r ' 
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y' ; labourer.'’ IF. T. Thornton a PUct for Puimni' ProprieiotP, 

,•) 114 , - 

I' 11 *• ' 

"Ip many provinces. of France, before the Revelu'tion/,ft - ■ 
vicious system of taxation on the laud, and siill more the absence of' ■ .i 
redress agaiu&fc the arbitrary exactions which were made tindpr ' , ' 
Colour' of tlie taxed- rendered it the intdrost of every cuHiyatbr, ■ 



to appear poor, and therefo'o to cultivate badly. The only insd-' : 
curity which is altogether paralysing to the active energies pf ■ . ' ; : p y 
i>tO(fucm ! a, is that ffisfpg front the Government, or from .persona ./'• 4 - 
invested v. if b its ''authority, Against all other depredators there ■ 

. i t ’^v'vC. 

fa a hop# of rl( 5 fcn(luior Gioooc aftd tliG Greek 

A ’ . in the ancient world, ••'hujuom and .Italy in the middle sgrs, b $-'P 
no moans en joyed what a'uy one with modern ideas would' call 
security : person and property wore exposed to a tl>misduid da e- ’i : s ■ , ' : y- 
Hut they ifero fro countries, they wore neither arbitrarily opd 
pressen, nor systoruatioally plmuiered by their GoVorrimonth. 

Against other enemies the individital energy which tin'll iir.-;i,i» u - , " 


tioos called forth,'enabled -then* to moke successitil ■ reststmioo : v 
■ • * 1 " ■ • ' • - ■ ■.... 


th'-o iabour. therefore, ‘ was ’ eminen tiy prod active, mid t.hoi< 
riches while, they remained free, were constantly o n the itferoasd. -I' l/d- ' 


m 


fhe Roman despUwtn putting an end to wars and internai cen-f.--d. : 
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diets throri 
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t* titfpojmbM )■bit trades languish am 
twtunpn/ Such was-Frsuiq^ ft century 
Vita the Revolution, however, came; 
hogeiutiire was-, abolished. ami fchp large 
/lie effect was'magical; In little more 
bis periods IfrAncehad doubled her p f 1 
ier ' agricultural produce.” The W 


Thy Condition of the, French Ceam.niri 
<'■IhjHsaut proprietorsliip did not obtoi 
ntild the worst abuses of tyranny - and 
■twivv at the Revolution, and its history 
/{iecptinvtly F •serving ;yf 

S French peasantry, 

vofc perfectly satisfactory 

mhudy years phst/is F^dedt »rom tiro testimony of 
^-inunffo!visa examined it. The opposite opinion is 
t!>o:;e only v/ho have made their re 
amongst "the peojdo. -VC. Clfemei't 
eniiivatovs and workmen 01 
nyttjionf a single exception, agio 
feioii <vlm hav-; only their wages 

arc much 

cemen t' of the century 

m mapii-e, reacted' 


time-■ Uult pei LUtl 1 -b btfII- 

spsbiul attention. That the condition of 
whether proprietors or neld-laboureis, if 
has been steadily imprevt-iug fey 
t ali whojiavo 
tnam tamed. by 

, - ... . % . .. ... "■■"■jf'’v '//p'U’Vd'si' 1?, h'"' "Tr' 

searches 'in books/ instead of 
consulted the opinio.' of the 
1 1 'jferen t pi aces, al 1 of 1 wlmm, 

1 that the classes of the pot>h!u : 
and are cousetpmntiy the most 
rCttei 1 hal, lodged, and clothed, ■ 
With a tnlem.bly 
i irreat part 
popidat.KUt,.:||: 







• ;•[ [ ■ ■ , V l; ’/■ l> ■. • ' 

1.V , m the continent on foot, ami wlwwc e\ irU-no^ is the. mdro v-ahi- 
y,.." • ; a bl@, because iiayiug ii(> favourite theory to- suppprb ami . 


iittlo more than. a keen and abrmvd observer, hia imiuAs.-bong j $0: 


.w 


'n passing ibtough 'Lankin-doe, L'ugiis particularly remark<:-;d • -V-’.v. 

the ■ very mi viable'posit ion of yhe. .hi ban ring doss., A duydabpbiVr' - | 


iVt m. always perfectly unbiased, ‘ and distinct recollection of the-. / ; 
lower orders of France/ I atft i imbued to assert that,’ unom-Ch^b"'..-...'^ 
whole, tbes French peasantry are the happiest of any /com dry.' ■ 
■in Europe.’ (SwUserUv/id and. South of France.; Vul. if., p. Hftt)) M 

T\'l -I • i , ... ... , . 


iff 

wm 


•received two francs The people appeared to he well <pr; and ,./rb 


paupers were rare. Ho did not sen one 'thiscvoJde between. 


V> - • .tflRSsomie and Toulouse. The peasantry- are observed to be. most 
-y : --•'' iirb&perous in those parts of Franco in which the largest proppr- V' 

tioii of th,eui are proprietors.' 

f■.,tv-■- !;■ ' .'h 4 ' . . . ■, • v 

Mr, Henry Buhver remarks that by far the greatest m,im- 
y Bor of the indigent is to be found in the northern do pat f mourn,- 
where land ia less divided than elsewhere, and cultivated, with 

' T'.r-fr.,** /i-inif'.lc* / .1 t. . i,A tr /\f / li r. ^ 1 '." .1 I I 


larger capitals. (Monarchy of the Mid%Ue Glas^, Vol, if., 




!>• m) 

.Mr, Birkhecl: noting that on the road front St. Fionp to 
' M’otdius. ; the lower classes appeared loss. -Oamfor table,’ fuind oa .. ■-'■■■'-■" 
enquiry .that ‘ few of the peasant y thereaboiJ.es were prQpriecbra.! . ■ 

j>iTotiv in Fromae,: p. SO. ’.ad;, 

- 1 11 rhsL - 4 j' 

Mr. La Quesoe, who, ’when asking. i.He causes ol -the smil- : 
j-ng. productive,yeas of Aujow and Touvaino, received tor answe-IC 
that the land was'divided into small parcels/rioticod that iho - 
horses of the' country people there- were remarkable for ttndrf, 
neatness, and. indicative of the ease and comfort of llitir ■ 

posses.iv.i H 

Mr. Birkbeek said ; i have inquired, and every body nskures..y.h : 




■'■" ' riio. that agriculture has born improving rapidly for thcdiayt 
' twcnfcy-fivt' year$q that the richer and comforts of the eulrivafens . ■ 

<?f the soil have .been doubled since that period, and that vask 
improvement. h'u« taken place in .ten conditrm and charier 
tin 'h< immob people. On my first landiug' I was struck with fhe ’ vkh • 
res pec able a npcarauce of >im wed. ir.q cl use : 1 see • tlu:'.». me 

’-nd V.* , 
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mailed /.f' comfort ft fit? plenty wherever X proceed, I ash:' for the 
wretched peasantry, of whom I have heard and read so much, 
blit- X am always refev'jTSu to theKevokftion ■ it seonis they f ariish- 
‘bd then, 1 ‘lw .lnboumg ^Iriys. here is eermimy much higher op 
'• the joctuI scale than with us, Every Opportunity of dofleotibg : 
" ialormetioo on this subject, confim.cs my fust impression,-that 
there are very few really poor people in France. In Ehg^ftndy -ft ' 


: poor man and a labourer »re synoni ikons. terms ; we speak fftioi-' ;; 

i^ ,>. '•; litti-lv of the poor, meanife class; hoi so here/ (Tour in Fw/itie, 

' ... . '■■■. ■ 


p. ;p. t?-lZg 

if#, Cnbbtil was Surprised to find that the ' labour! tr 


r M'i 


: * . people nr peasantry had (usually cows of their own, sometimes 
V;;,/ ‘ one, sometimes two- or three, besides pigs; ho could hot help see- 


f'A 

Wt /r 


leg that their dress was better than. that of labourers in Euglaud, 
' and that-their break fast of cabbage soup, breath artel Wine, was" a 


c-vv ■>.->•' thousand times better than the colei potatoes and tea' with which 


peotd.e of the same class in tin.- country often prepare for a hard J 
u'av’sworlc. He saw besides 'a great.matty beggars,.but act nSoro 


4-; of them' he acknowledges, 'in the country parts of: France than 




»-d 


he- v.onbl have seen in England if travelling along the same high 


gejid/and ho .adds, ‘ there is*- this impottertit difference between 


“;$k: •:, ' $‘e • ftpp&mni •-«: beggars in X muce and England; a very large 

of our beggars aro neither aged a 6 # ip-fifTO,- while in 
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;V’ o Thornton** Plm far Peasant Proprietors. 
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• :' 4 :-f -T*to EfccU of Peasant Propvietordnp on jtfmr Engla/fii 
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urns 


■ ' AtneHcq,, and Norway, and on the. Of raiment CreneNdly, 

•’ jfa?w England in the .North, and Maryland arid Virginia iu 

$P»lih, were bath coWbcd about the same period by people 

. - 
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iv to. re-distribute the .In ml 
wn Provinces, of Russia) in 
f ■' -t ir fair share to the p<i blirg 
e, and the Uappiesi, results; 
tii a re-ini position of the L i n < i 
id, the crown revenues hnd 


ipl* 


e same language, and under a in mi- 
the South, the land was original! 
on the English model. But 

° . - ,f .';•>•' ? r ,h: 1 ■- 

iudauts could do ao thing iyi, 

)ur, and free labour was not to be 
e was uo land available for settld-id 


-... 


NWwjtJ 
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of the, same'race, speaking the 
lar form of Government. In 
parcelled out into vast, estates on 
early settlers or their desoeu 
large properties without labour, 
had in a country where there was no 
went. Hence slavery became a.' necessity in the So 
North, on the other hand, where the land was taken 
sections by actual cultivators, shivery was unknown, wager 
were uniformly high, agricultural settlements made rapid prog res.; 1 , 
apd the country became prosperous to an extraordinary deg reed’ 

Tho Wwtwinder Be-vieai, Vo\. XXX VIII., p, 252. 

Russia; f ft w|js found accessary to re-distribute 
among the peasantry (of the C'fo 
ord'ey that all should contribute 
revenue. This was accordingly do.i 
followed, V/ithin.seven years after tho 
tax, ami re-distribution of the land, 
ineresjsged from thirty to forty per cent.; 
had not only increased in quantity but 

pared with former times had increasedxovendbld; the manufacture 
and sale of improved agricultural implements had increased tax- 
fold j and the quantity imported, three-fold ; while at the Sf.irte 
time the revenue from forests, pastu?‘es, and waste lard belong¬ 
ing to the Crown, had nearly trebled. Such was the result 
the change in the tenure of land in the Grown Brovinees.' Bad 
at Jus time no change had yet taken place in the land system 
oi the provinces of the Empire, - where - territorial magnates rule-id ■ ■ •: 
•supremo, Hero tho ancient communal system had been dfea- 
troyed, and the right of possession in the soil withdrawn fvoin 
the peasants, \yho were reduced to a condition of studdotii..- iudus- 
try continued to languish, agriculture declined, and those.por- ' 
tiong of the country altogether presented a striking contrast to 
the Grown fYoyinoxa, where the communal system had been 
restored to its full vigor,” Ibid. 
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cultivation oi ui-oaceo i®tl 


quality and price com- 


'-‘I lay no stress” says-Sir. Mill ion the condition of North 


ills/-*'- 
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Aumnea, where, as is ^ H-1?n^wn, tins Ipd,' wherever free from ^ 


m curse of slavey, is ulmost utwversaHy owned by the 

A who holds (he plough. A country'-.ebuibiumg the natural i -'. : r 
. lt y of America . with the knowledge arid .arts of modern : 
.Km«p<v is' :i5ti poOnHatiy ou-euu.i4»ivoed, tbut scarcely anything* 
except insecurity of property or a tyrannical Government, could 


materially impair the* prosperity <>f ti;n industrial classes. 


One of the countries, in .w I rich peasant pV'< j w ietors arc of ; 
jfe oMe-1. date, and moat numerous in proportion to the population, 


;• is Norway. 


ftf 


that 


Of the social and economical condition, 
poputry, an interesting 1 account has b^eii given by Mr. Laing. 
His testimony in favour of snail lauded properties both there and 
eibv;^lu:Tfi is^pv'ua with {^reat cUeisiou, I wi- quote a .ow passugefr, 
< it' m \ ]1 propriefcovs arc not good fanner^ it is act from tin? 


fiiimo oausc hen?, \\4uotu we are fcoW* mulce^ t hoin so iu tcori.iod- 


iriiiokruv and want of exertion. The extent to which irrigate no. 

1 ; d . . , , 


fei.-'v IK '. 1 . y.V * ; . 

is carried on m these gdens and valSc v s shows a spirit ot cxtMfi'm 

... : ..■..’■ ■' ... . ■ i.» ■ 


and co-operation’ (l request particular .intention to this point) 

‘ to which the latter can show nothing similar, liny hang, the 
principal winter support of live stock, and both it and corn, as well 
P. potatoes, liable, from the shallow soil aoo. powerful la Hoof ion of 

V son-shine from the rocks, to be burnt and withered up, thegw.t-' 
f': ; est exertions arc made to bring* water from the head of .each glen,. 

f -' along*.such a level as will give the command of it to each farmer 
W: «l the head of his field. 1 ?. This in done by leading it in wooden 
•• trough' (the half of a tree roughly scooped;) from the highest 


"V; perennial 'stream among the hills through woods, across ravines 

V .;. 1 1 " ■ . . . 


r * * * i t | 

■. nlori.ii* the roekv, often perpendicular, sides ol the glens, and from 


: y , 11 ) 13 ; main trough giving a lateral o.ric to eac h fanner in jwssin 




the head Of his farm. He cwtributvs this supply by oecvvido 
d • troughs among, his fields, am! at tips season wirtefs each rig success 

\(y/; ^ ■ 

d'- ' p'sivcly with st-<»,»ps like those used by bleachers in watering cdbth, 
trough between ovary two rigs. Cue would cor believe 
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seeing it, hnvv very large an exteot of laud is Iraverted 
. expeditiously by these urlilikiul showers. The extent of the mail) 
iruugiis is very gicut. In oue glen. I walked ten miles, and found 

fey-' iml ' dv" 
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it-fcroifglied on both skies: on one, the elm in ie'icon tiarieil down 
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" the main vuiley for forty miles. Those. may bd bad farmers who 
do puch things; but the}' are hot indolent, rt&i ignorant uf the 
principle of working in concert, and keeping up estoUkhmenW 
f;,r common benefit. They are, undoubtedly, in these respects, tar 
in advance of any comm unity of cotters in our highland .glens; 

They feel as proprietors, who receive the advantage of . their own 
t^eriioue. The excellent state of the roads and bridges is anoUfec 
proof' that tho country is iuhabrfced by people who have a commou 
interest to keep thorn under repair. There arc no toils; J 

On the effects of peasant proprietorship oh the contain, ufc 
generally, the same writer expresses himself as follows:—*■ 

‘ Jf tvc iiateu to the large fariadrj the scientific agriculturist;.- 
ihe 'English- political -economist, . good faFhiit% vuust perish with. 
large farms ; the very idea that good fanrtinjg can exist, unless ou . 
large farms: euiiivatod with great capital, they hold to be ubcur.l. 
Draining, manuring* economical arrongeincids, eluaiHUg’ the .and, 
regular rotations, valuable stock and implements, all belong” ox; 


chr-lveif to large Jamie worked by large capital, and by lured 


tabout. This reads very, well; but if we raise our cyee .frmn 
books to their fields, and Coolly compare what v?e see in the be?t 


disfcriote farmed in large farms, With what wo tec in the betj? 


■ 


district** farmed in small iarnds, we sec, and there Is no blinking ( ...... 

tho fact, better crops on the ground in Flanders, East Friesland, 

. i * . . TIT 1 P 1 


Holstein, iii short, 'on the whole line of the arable land of equal 


ijurtlity of tin! continent fvofti thtt Sound to. Ciilstis,-tbftn .wc 


<a4 7‘ ' * 1 < 

on the Hue of British islands Opposite to this line, and in.'he sr.jjSo' 
latitudes, from, tho Frith of Forth all round to Dover. Minute 


Hhodr on.small portions of arable ground gives evidently, in equal 
soils* and climate, a superior productiveness, where these small; 
portions belong in property, as in Flanders, Holland, Friesland* 
and Hi tin-arse!. in Holsteju, to the farmer. It is. not .pretended by 
ohr agricultural writers, that our large farroers, even in JJeri wieksLiK 
Roxburghshire, or the Loth inns, approach to the garden dike euhri 
ration, attention to manures, drainage, and clean state of the inn dp. - 
01 ju productiveness Iron: a small space of soil not prigm$% rich 
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few* 
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-tvhitili distinguish the small farmers of 'Flanders; or their-sysWid: vvy 
lu (i»o best .formed parish in 'Scotland or Ea-glaud, -mojre.lanu ie 
wasted iu the. comers and borders oi the ’fields' ■'•if te\u» farms, 
in the roads through iheia, •mnecessaviij ■wide ■ • I:i ' ; 

had, and bad because they are ’vide in. neglect-- ! bn " ’ le 

spots, useless bJb and clunips of sorry it0^3, ■■ ■' ;i'i-pro- 

d'.rclive areas, that would maintain the poor of u s pariso, it 'they 
were all laid together and cultivated, .But large capital applied 
to farming is of course only applied to the vary best of the soil'd 
of a country. It- cannot touch the siiitdl unproductive spots, 
vhich require more time and labour to fertilize them than is 
consistent with a quick return of capital. But although hired 
lime aud labour cannot bo applied ixmeti daily to such cultivation, 
the owner's'own time and labour may, He ia working for no 
•higher returns at first from his land than a bare living. But in 
"+he course of -goueratious fertility and value are produced : a 
better living, and even very improved processes of husbandry, 
lire kVtsrined, Furrow draining, stall feeding alt summer, liquid 
manures, are' universal in the husbandry of the small fauns ot 
.Flanders, Lombardy, Switzerland. Our most improving districts 
Under large farms are- but beginning to adopt thorn, Hairy, 
husbandry even, aud the manufacture of the largest chooses by 
the co-operation of many small farmers, the mutual assurance 
cd property against fire aud bail storms by the co-operaturn of 
r.m.dl farmers—tiro most scientific and expensive of all agri¬ 
cultural operations in modern times, the manufacture of beet- 
' root sugar,—the supply of the European markets with flax and 
hemp by the husbandry of small farmers—the abundance of 
legumes, fruits, poultry, iu the usual diet even of the lowest 
claoaeo abroad, aud the total want of such vmiety at- the tables 
even of our middle- classes, and this variety and abundance eason- 
• tially connected with the husbandry of small farmers,—all these 
arc features in the occupation of a country by 'small proprietor 
farmers, which must make the enquirer pause before he admit? 

doema of our laud doctors at home; that largo farms worked 
\i> • luted labour, and great capital can alone bring out the greatest 
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:; . M Raw in his little treatise ' Oil the Agriculture of vl 

.■Taint mate’ 'boars testimony not only to the industry, -but to the .; • 

skill and -intejtigeuce of the peasantry; .their judicious employ- 

merit of immiivesj ancl excellent rotation of cram; tho progaM-l 

sive improvement of their agriculture for. generations past, u'Hd 

B tlie spirit of further improve*, out which ia still active. 

...... . ' ' 


indefatigable ness of the com'dry people, who may be 


activity ail the day and all the year, and arc never idle. 


presents itself, in seizing upon every ttioiul novelty which offers, 
and even in searching out. new and ad vantagoons methods. One i 

: ._ i.v.^.1 ±i.~ ...<t c * u:. i..n ...... .1 
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But the moat decisive example, in opposition to the Bugli 
prejudice against cultivation l y peasant proprietors, is the case 
of Belgium. The soil is b.-igb.aliy one of the worst in 
‘The provinces; sav.; ?,fy. .\r\'hillooh, ‘-of West and Bast Flanders 
and Hainau.lt, form, .« rV ;■ cehnsg plain, of which the luxurinu 1 
y.cg nation indicate-' -i defati stable care and labour "bestowed 

T ,: ' i, ' 1 ’ ' 0 *' d" * 5 j id-'r. I* 

1 tired -.ho natural soil consists almost wholly' 


upon \: - 0 


of bar : - *. s great fertility is entirety the result of very ' 

skilfu'm .<>'■■■':: i and judicious application of various mo,mu 
fChv>‘rrap!rL‘ U Dictionary, Art. Bdtpwm,.) 

The - writer observes that the Flemish agriculturists ‘seem tS»\/, d' : - 

want nothiug but aspa.ee to work upon: whatever be thy quality- v‘- 
'or texture of 'the soil, in time they will make it produce something, "%ri 

: ^lr r '5M, v 1 ’S ’ ’ L■■■•■ •. •' * t' * \■ ; v ■ ■ vvk' 1j 1 
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The uands m the Oarnpine can. be compare'] to nothing hut 
the aaitds on the sea-shore, which they probably went origi¬ 
nally. It is highly interesting to. folio w step by step the progress 
of improvement. Here you see a cottage and rude,cow-shed 
. ejected on a spot of the'most unpromising aspect. The loose 
v^vlntie sand blown into, irregular mounds is. only V. :-p.t together 
by the roots of the heath : a sin a 11 spot only is Jeyeilea and sur 
!lVg^ptrouhii^l by a ditch: part of this is covered with young broom. 


wm 


iw 




■paif- is planted with potatoes, and perhaps a small patch of 


i/M 

■ 


hutive clover may show itself:' bat manures, both solid and 


dd';’-'• Ikpfjc? •. rr- collecting, hand this is the nucleus from which, in a 


fan 


bp few years, a little farm will spread around;.,.If there is no ma- 


ivuro at hand, the only thing that can be sown on pure sand at 


.pi. 
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first is broom; this grows in the most barren soils: in three 

| V ' years it is fit to out, and produces some return in bigots for the 

' bakers and brick-makers. The leaves which have fallen have. 
mg/Bn 


m 


: eorp^what enriched, the soil, and the fibres of the roots have given 

• a certain degree of compactness. It may now be ploughed find 
tjt#V down, with buckwheat, or even with rye without manure. By the 


; :. ti.ne 'his i; r >ped, some manure may have been collected, and a 


‘ .eegular course of croppnig nmy begin. As soon as clover ami 




h ; : patatprs enable the farmer to keep covre and make:, manure, the- 

" , ' improvement goes on rapidly ; in a few years the peoil undergoes 
v a. complete change . it becomes mellow and retentive of mois- 


' • tare. and enriched l»y tiro vegetable matter afforded by the de- 


f y ,JB . f . : .IMR . 1>v ■■■§■ 

ivi comnosBieu of the roots of clover and othet plants—After tho 


‘A\ WlrS ‘ 

raifccH 


mb 


Pi I id h:< been gradually brought into-a good state, and is oulti- 


‘••V; irfd/d!, 


ART 


liii^Aated in d regular manner, there appears much less difference 
'* » i ,r L " t 
; ;»v. between the soils which h >ve hewn originally good, and those 

: .. V ' •••■•'■ • 


\ t h■•which'have been made so by labour ami Industry. At 'least the* 

j*resfffcflu.»ai5sv< ' -. • ■ " ,,A,jC: 


S; i 
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in both appear more likely alike at harvest than is the 
iu sods of dificrerit qualities in other countries. This is a 


-jPWIPP" . 4 .. HfipiPB v Ep^ . . . .p* ....^ ^ —p,. 

great, pi oof of ilia .excellency of the Flemish system; for it 


• shown that ihe land is in a constant-state of improvement, and 

i'"-.:,' ■. . ■ .. ... . , 


d' v. v that the dclkieecy of '.he soil id ceuipencdted by greater atten- 
•A:,. dth'!.i t,o tillage and mamning especially tho la tier. 
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Thefi^mish farmers and laborers live much more eenrmm-h • <v 

catty than the same class in England • they seldom eat meat : 


.. except on Sundays and in harvest: buttermilk and potatoes with 

brown bread is their daily /pod... Accordingly they are graduady V: t-; 




acquiring capital, and their great ambition is to have land of 


S 


their .own. They eagerly, seme every opportunity of purchasing 


a small farm, and the .price is so raised by competition, that landy 


pays little more than two per cent, interest,for the purchase . 
money. Barge properties gradually disappear, ami are divided. • 
into small portions, which soil at : a higher rate. Bpt the vyoaltTi 
and industry of the population ace' continually i.hcreWngp' 

if. 


n 


m 


being rather diffused through the trasses than accumulated tri 
individuals.' 




Mr. William Thorn ton in his Pha for Peasmt Proprietory 
Speaks of the island of Cluemsj in the following terms; ‘'Mot 
even la England is nearly so large a quantity 


viv,. ... ——-*v ■■ i 

; market from a tract of such, limited extent. This of itself might 

prove that the cultivators must he far remove A above poverty, h 
fur being absolute owners of all the produce raised by them,; 


they of course sell only what they dp not themselves require. 


S&5 


But the satiafactoi : ness of their condition is ''apparent, to eyexyay;,;; 
observer.' Plea, far PetiKint Pwpt'ietow. p. 99. 

An authority, on this point., not to be disputed, by.A rfhor • " . 

Young, the inveterate enemy of small farms, the corypheus. of 
the modem English school of agriculturists, who yet, travelling 


over nearly the whole of France in 1787, iftBS, nod 1789, .when • 
he finds remarkable excellence of cultivation, novel hesitates to 8 

•j?' • * ' • • 'jV« "''K 

ascribe it to peasant property, f Leaving &yiwe‘ says ho ( I was. 

.ok with a large tract of land, seemingly nothing.lm;.'; 

yet most of it inclosed and. planted, with the moat k 
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mufehpatrqek — lxu ~ i—i—* 

huge rocks ; 

industrious attention. Every map has an olive, a mulberry, an 
almond, or a peach tree, and vines scattere d among them; so , .\s 

that, the whole ground is covered with the oddest mixture of - ' ! ; 

these plants aud bulging rocks, that can ho conceived. The 
inhabitants of this village deserve encouragement for their. .;■ 
industry aud if I were a Ficuch minister. they slwulu ha?a it. ii >. 





t'heywonld soon turn all the deserts arowrtd them into gardkris. 
Sfvw’h a knot of active husbandmen, who l run their rocks Into 
iioeiV't' oT fertility, because I suppose their 'own, Would do the 
same by the wastes, if animated by the same omnipotent 
principle.' ArthurTravels ir>. Frmwe, Vob T., p. 50. 

Again ‘ Going out of G.-uige, I was surprised to hud by far 
the greatest exertion in irrigation, which 1 had yet seen in 
France; and then passed by so mb steep mouoiaiitfs highly culti¬ 
vated in terraces. Much watering at. St. Lawrence. The scene.y 
Ter) interesting to .a farmer. From Gauge to the mountain of 
rough ground which I crossed, the ride has been the most. 
Interesting which I have taken in France ; the efforts of industry 
the most vigorous; the animation the most lively. An activity 
has been here, that has swept away ah difficulties before it, and 
has clothed the very rocks with vendure. It would be a disgrace 
to corn mo a sense to ask the cause; the enjoyment of property 
must have done it. Give a man the secure possession of a bleak 
vock, and ho will turn it into a garden ; give him a nine years* 
lease of a garden, and ho will convert it iuto a desert.' 1 


Sasmondi says:—'In the countries in which cultivation by 
'small proprietors still continues, the population increases regu¬ 
larly and rapidly until it has attained its natural limits ; that is 

• to say, inheritances'continue to be divided and sub-divided among 
several sous 'as long as by an increase of labour each family can 
extract an equal income from a smaller portion of land. A. 
father who possessed a vast extent of natural pasture, divides it 
among, hia aons. and they turn it into fields and meadows ; hia 
sons divide it among their sons, who abolish fallows : each im- 
provc-oont in agricultural knowledge admits of another f top In 

• the sub-division of property. But there is no danger lest the 
proprietor should bring up Iris children to make beggars of 

He knows exactly what inheritance he has to leave, them, lie 
.'Jcnows that the law will dtvule it .equally among them; ho senai, 
the lira it beyond which this division would make them descend 
from the rank which ho has himself filled, and 'a just family 
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piide, toini&Oiit to this. peasant and to tlie nwhl email, uialteyhiid 
■abstain from summoning into life children. for whom he 'wS@^ 
properly provide. If nioro arc bony at least they do not marry, £' 
.V'tUey agree among themselves which of several brothers ahull 
•npetuato the family. It is not found that in the Swiss Cantons, a 
they patrimonies of the peasants are ever so divided aa to reduce 
them below an honourable competence, although the habit of a 
foreign service by opening to th e children a carter iiukfmite ari d , 

incalculable, sometimes calls forth a’superabundant population.' 

Aa the result of this enquiry into the direct operation and $ 
indirect influences of peasant properties, I conceive it id be 

■ n m i i , 


established, that there is no necessary connection between this... 


of . 


form of landed property and an imperfect state of the arts .... 
production ; that it is favourable in quite as many respects as it ' -% 
is unfavourable, to the most effective Use of the powers m the 
soil; that no other existing state of agricultural economy has 
eo beneficial an. effect on the industry, the intelligence, -the•frugal- ; a 
lity, and prudence, of the population, nor tends on the whole so 
much to discourage an improvident increase of their munbors ; 
aud that no other, therefore, is on the whole so favourable iu tiio 
present state of their education, both to their moral and then’ 
physical welfare.” Mill's Political Economy, Art, .Peasant 
Proprietors; 

“No manual labour maintains health,: vigour of body*;- ami a 
cheerfulness, so well as agriculture; none, by its variety, develops 
' ko. much intelligence; -and when the Soil is cultivated by small 
proprietors, none affords to those who live by tlie labour of their 
hands, so much acouvity for the future, so little jealousy among- ■ ' 
persons in the iiame■ employment,. so little seduction to vice, and 
so much morality/’ Msmondi's Political Economy and Philo- f 
sophy of (hvemment, p. 100. 


H 


The Condi lion of the Irish Peasantry. 

“ The actual occupiers of the soil, far from being landowners, 
are not .even leaseholders, but are rack routed tenants-at-will. Iu 


fids single phrase may be found a complete explanation of all 

. . : : 'b#4 
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' thfc mta of tS>.< 3 ir cotidi-tion t ' &iuj all felle defects oi tiiciv chatsicterj 

wsir'Vv ' ■*' ■' 

lAy /..■• They are iwdphmt, beCaurc they 'have' tio iudticenient to -Work . 
after they have obtamod from tludi labour therewithal to pay 
yyrdli&lr rout., ami to save tlwmselwesfrom starvation. Whatever 
Kdditimial produce.they might ra*se, would only subject them to 
•further exactions. They :uo careless of the future, because they 
•::■ v/' ‘ can hot, by taking forethought, improve the gloomy prospects of 


the morrow ; they are feduhed to the verge of destitution, be- 
t„ . haiifih.fhcy are peiauttoc! lei retain no move of the fruits of t.heir, 
hibour than will barely suffice for their subsistence , and they set 
at uni 


M: 
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light all other laws, divine or human, partly in obedience to 
the flrsfc law of nature, that of self-preservation, and partly 
because familiarity with rnisety has rendered them desperate*;” 
jfh T, Thornton’* Flea for Peasant Proprietors, p. 187. 




The Land -Tenure-. 




^ .. " A survey of the whole question of tenure leads to t.hu 

•y ; ■ : cffiilclUsiou, that wherever the laud Is of easy access and widely 

’V ■’ '•* ‘ . . * 


. ;•.« .distributed among the inhabitants of a country, the soil is well 

' Cultivated, and the people industrious, prosperous, and contented. 

On the other baud, wherever the land is in the hands of a feiv 

vtjv-v^ddrge' proprietors, cultivation, is chocked, and the mass of the 
Vr' v '^ r ^ x K 

via' . people are idle, indigent, and improvident. All suggestions or 
d.,, ' proposals of a remedial natuvo- must be guided by this general 

To find it remedy m this case, therefore; we have 
but to ask, what system of tenure and mode of distribution in 
‘\ regard-to land will beat promote- the national welfare ? 

4in; the ..ordinary state of society two things ftto requisite for 
.^• producti ve farming: (J) farms must he of moderate extent,.so as 
i,o be within the means of a large body of proprietors | (2) and 
; f there must be security of tenure for the cultivator. -Both those 
%? hs3ord.ials are obtained 


under the peasant proprietary system. 
Security of tenure is perfect where the land belongs to the 

person who cultivates it: and small holdings-are well cultivated 

\ . ' ■ y 

because they are easily managed, and are within the means and 
J | M - capacity of the average sir,ndard of tnea who engage in husbandry. 
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M De liaysloye, an eminently imp&itht authority We down/’ 

* Tl$ smaller the lurno ilia greater the pfoditue of the 'soil* us a fcole 
which holds good ill over the ecivt.int’ ifi. f Wo are not hirmi ng* ■ 
*—they (ihc tettn'nts «•£. Ireland) frankly admit red to Mr 'Ceitii "! 
when remonstrated wilh for their bndnvaKlnasii-Wwe arc ncG 
fanning, and «ra. know we are not farming } we are only t ’kitigl 
out >d‘ the land what we o»n get from \ b ut the least cost,- -as we 
do not know how long we mayremain in possessiot and have no 
security for what We might be disposed to invest in improved, cofr 
tivntio'n ‘ ’Who can blame Uietn? Whatman in his senses woMd 
do otherwise ? The tenant is ready to spend his capital in the 
■purchase of ha rinre, Unproved fbtm-impiemenfcs, ^e«m*Oh$mejjj 
and all the stock in tra le requisite for the effective working of hid 
farm; he is even willing to undertake the landlord's deities, to 
drain the stiff clay and effect other parmaueot iru pro veto ante. Buft 
the lartdlovd stops the way. He will neif: .or furnish the capital 
himself, nor nlle-.v others to do it for him, He will neither give 
the money nor tbo security, and until he is removed, nil hope ■■ £ 
progress autsfc be abandoned,” The Westminster Heoieiv, V.ol- 
XXXVIIL, p. 255. 
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The Moderate Asaemm&'n of Land TievenvA Easinti'd to W$.< 

tional Prosperity. 

Henry Kcflmham, Esq. in his evidence before the Select Obi- 
jwittee of the House .ofiltonittioifc, said i—** It has bijeu 

stated by Hr. MtU and by other persrms, who have been examined, 
who wen. acquainted with the procc&imgs of the Company, that 
directions have been given, and that htmosb anxiety been expressed 
on the part of febo Company, that a m xtesrafce assessment of i'luhd 
ivve.ouo should prevail* an i that in ov'ery case in whiebi the over- 
assessment was found to exist, or even supposed to exist, liberal 
abate,; lent . short id be made, md this under a conviction, dmfc bov 
thing tended so much todim.inih tho .revenue Itf be collected for 
the Company as over- assessment > and that on that a<-'Ouiit, .ha' 
well as from a siucere wish that the cultivating ryots should id wavs 
bole comfortable position aud be kindly treated in every ease, a 

71 * 
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omrno'.t^, I no 
m equal and moderate ^seoSment bos, mo re iff 
imas M iuro, (Jtulicwl S^ie^tums, ^^. IV.; p.'7&) 

‘ Hitigau 'Vi and crimes than Ml b:n* civd and c'triiri 

j»i. wh.'ii the laud:.? are a<4iiratuly surve^-eduiid He 

. 

Ameren* suits ■"whichWoof where this is . not 


tkmndui ns; 


r;n lire assessment is'modern 


and posaesaio'rt, art? prevented; ..apt 
lei ate, every man fu. is employment 
atid."the thefts and robberies, which are committed in emiseqnenc 
the ..want of it, and of Other: Means of siabsisteM-ce, hi mo* 
S'rilire'y cease. ’ Quoted in An filthify into ff«i Alleged P ro:ue- 
jiwi fa the Litigation of thy Natives'of Ind i a, . 40. 

f>ir Thomas Monro ■wrote in 1831:—'■ The task of imj 
...is o.ur resources is one of much greater difficnit ,y than that. ■ 

' ' thi.in'teitjing tho peace of the country, and this difficulty arises 

’^d.-d ipi-uicip-dly. from (he assessment being, in general, too high with 
$ e odhditioh of the people; so thathrnmhy uisivien, 

~ : pv; t ,£.jur to have a hinner ■ increase., wc must begin L*y mu king a 
X reduction of our revenue, because the ex tent,ion of cu!u- 
m-m which the ’increase of revenue uinst result, cantmt 
l expected under the" present hssessmuni. The }Wi-, \ 

' flf y*dJJtHfl iVldM.lFht 3 W 0 VO jl-CCJUXI HI ill til Cl 10 IT Uf&f B, 

f}i . 'wjiich have ever since continued to jnduciice tfieir reveiiti/e 
• jv. triiis, Bengal acquired at once the' dominion of rich am! 
fui die provinces, yielding -t revenue much beyond its want, H 


, Ivui tbaicfotei iiu. occaaicu to enter into any iniuuto examination 

r fc.U*. ,.S . .._ . . . ? < ^ 

■ ■ the a .summit,; it was satisfied with wlmt it.got, fmm Juts 

foX&P -r e".‘ o- • • ' 


iyjc*iii\iidihifi ibi^i 1 t tlv'iM in pu oi t-liy Utiulfl oil ^f.\y. 

l| ruiS . 'iJadrar, <m thecoufrury, rose amidst poverty and nun./ 
/ defi for existence. I* was never »Bfe te pay its- mehnsh- 

] it acquired its territories by hov, portly fmm the 

K m, bun chiefly fr.mi Mvao» »:■; and t! in »g h the assess met;. I had 

ai ready been raised l«odi*gh by tlMsfe ffjvrmmmjts,, it* own press- 

•••■''ing tipcesririen clid not pritufc' to lower the demand, but forced it 
mio tne lm.'si. rigid ; mrut;ni of the r-ji*Ul*w oi U»« 




1Jkr dll 0 b"'«■> 




to th«r inhal')ko : »fl. 


r l c , ■ i .|.. n 

i»*mi !i profit i|j; m ihg m)„8, which nm.n,.»g hut 
r could T''si‘.'p[■-:•'.‘it- Retire ‘state of India wj!!, 3 UiVpep' 

tblens to J/■ woi f iif assessment gradual ;y la all those ^t#ietg|hP 
which it U too high. This may be done without, mateidal!> r 
affecting the gmverd amount >f the, revenues by faking tbe 
di-wrieis tu mnx-e^ion, i.w<> Or thr@# at a time, and lotting them 
Ui ike up, by additional cn’tivatibii* the redo Pious of :,h-;iv Msafyik 
l ments. before ' it is externa 4 to others. We.oli.nH, bjr fcfiifc msiin,«V • ' ' ■ ; 

ultimately increase the laud tv.ut, and in t\ much greater degree. 


tiio custoOr-i amt every other sviikm ot re 
ren'l^i rue payment of them iivteh ! milter 


revenue ; nml we ,-ded 


rer 


pay in 


ifrjtyg because they will be enabled to augment (.bestock hohi iv'J 


m 


.tu-ijr are-D ’i'i.v .1. expect;fmm a, reduction in 'thaa.iseii^iwi.i, 


0 .. .kurd wdi,, in tim >. bn evemvher- regarded a* b ‘redo:ary jn'ivnt.vj .-4.C 
property, by the ryota-; that their (dv,G.6tmafcft.nciCH wi.ii be so -rumd-i 
improved, nr to eiiiiblt; them to pay the revenue >n all season sygvy4 ■ 

or b id ; and <hat .the cotintry wilt bo able, when war happen*, ■fti >..$1 
bear a temppraty additional assessment, as a war tax, and 1 fiarm its 

a great part of I-the heavy expense which we have rdi'endy ' !,;,y 


: b 


been obliged !■ incur mi acooimt of loatra." Quoted if* tbo ' . ; > : ' 

UttUtH'Utt iC'io.t-cidi XV II. p.p. 3 ii>lC. 
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The Extreme NecMsily of C'onfmrintf Proprietary Right» u:jn>n' '-’j 

th e On d dm Outt i vat any h ; i 4 v :y vIpllP 

Mr. M'CulIoc.h writes in his ftrniy on Tn„cnHou >~ Tht-vn :r»- ' - 


f 

KK^d-'K 


Hp 


or rather no prospect of any .rOn '■ . vymont P- i 'gv 
• ; in India without an entire diango in the present sy :k{pi 
of ]«.• ling hind. The grand object should be to give the vyuts'p/,. 
or ■: diivn-tors a right of pfdpftvfiy in tlieit': liojiling.^ lv.,,.1 k' itcb ’■ 
greater than the) ought to be." ' ■ ■ ' , ; ’; ; .g “y 

" ‘Die abstract, thcoiy” says XIr. -T. Sill; now acted upon by ^ 
the Oov.riior-Gouend, nhnifdy that tiro high oar. iruptvnm 'n 
:the cuItiiuni.>n nf the land can be axporttai innn o,uv,« i;rit, tlig. 
propnewp-s''t tke ^dh just in dsdr wm a feausi id m* ,p; 

•imporUnca Bat though pt-aprietoCS umu-haVe;■..nuici-jn, ;uania rrvi.y 

’ ■ ■ b . •, .^*v. 
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. for the highest efforts ill culLivatio> , the Govern or-General and 


mi 



■his hiuvi3ivrial and.directorial musters, who concurred >\ »:,b him, 
oughtdp Have tefioctad that there ’ are ’sorts of proprietors; oncl 
; Ibas ii k no,t. from a very aort that any Improve meet whatsoever, 
t?r any .attempt 'towards improvement. is. to be expected, 'They 
mvght have reflected for how many centimes the soil of Poland 
£ vivas been private property, or .the soil of Kg. win, and how : little 
•.,• in vhnse countries of anything TtkvS 'improvement, has yet taken 

.'•ft l ' t ■ ' 

>' P^tce. They might have recollected, that the nobles even of 
iFranee, whore knowledge was so far advanced, bad, for many eeu- 
tunica, before the Involution, enjoyed the property of the soil of 
H’nuiee, and the' agriculture of Franco still continued in tho 
most deplorable condition. There are three sets of circumstances 
iwhcpo operation, wb m • it is felt, prevents the improvement of the' 

. Koil at- th‘. bauds of' its proprietors ; first, ignorance; : soeyndly, 
ppasasstons too large; and thirdly, tqo much power over the 
immediate cult' vatov?. The last is by far the -most imoortaui 
, cc eumstance, boonpae men. with very few exceptions, as- education 
•end Government have hitherto moulded their minds, are more 
|brcibly drawn by the love of absolute power, thau by that of 
money, and have greater pleasure in the prostrate subjection of 



their tenants than the increase of their rents. When our country- 
move draw thr.miep from England, it would be good if they updor- 


•6 toon England. It is not because in. Engl amt’ we have landed 
&r! -toctaoy that our agriculture has Imptovcd, but because-the 





.law.- of England afford to the cultivator protection against his 
lord It is the immediate cultivator? who have increased 
w indorfuily the produce of -tho land m England, not drily, with- -• 
out. assistance, from the proprietors, but often in spite of them. 

. The proprietors of the land in En$Wld, even to •• this trour, 
.■•et,fobit one of the strongest pivofs, wh.oh can be adduced of tiro 
ascendancy which is exercised by the love of dominion pithe 
Jove of improvement and of wealth : K q principle k more 
thoroughly established, and indeed' more universally .admitted 
t.ifto that the grant of leases, and leases' of n long duration, to 
... ♦.fc.d-.iA?.mediate- culu-atora of the soil, arc essential to ail spirited 
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ami large i.mpvov©rh«»ifc. But the. pi o^i ieU»r» <>t the *mt fa : » 
r^lngl^pcl complain that leases render -their tun an try too indcpen- 
dent of them, ami the greater proportion of the land ot Bugland 
ia cultivated on tenure-:*, t-wiil. If -the yentjetnvQ of Lnglami 
wili sacrifice improvement to the.petty portion of arbitrary pjwqr 
which the laws of England allow them to cxercbe over Ummits-at- 
will, wluvt must wo not expect frow the w .on odors ,©i I.i indoostan 



with minds nurtured to babies of oppression, when it is refer) ed 

: ‘' ?: to themselves whether they shall «>i shall upfc have, povver pyer 

. . . . ....: j _r^-* *J'-. >■ 


m 


B 

m 




the miserable ryots., to whom the law is. too imperfect to yield 

i|||pp|i; . . 

The eftcot of ignorance with respect to improve men? is. u?o 
^hvions to require illustration. But it may be remarked, that it • p ; - 

operates wj.lh peculiar efficacy in augmenting the force of t.he 
mm powerful of the causes by which the proprietors of land 
ate njftije to prevent improvement. The love of uopiitpod-hns 
Otways the greatest sway in the most ignorant state of die 
human mind. . 

The effect of large possessions in preventing *ho«p rf¥nym end 
wacriOces on which improvement depends. Reserved pro round go:i- 
«! deration of the Indian legislator. It cannot escape ihe teeniest 
powers of reflection, that the man who enjoys- a vast aeeurnu la lion 
of wealth must regard with comparative imJifferenpe small acquisi- 
fions; and tlmt the prospect of increasing his great r. venue hy 
slowb/ addiog the painful results of improvouHmfc: cannot operate* - 

yerv powerfully .on his mi ml. It is the man of small possessions, 
who feels most, sensibly the benefit of petty accessions. It h *u 
the jpamediote cubi vator. whcrmmr fcha beuefifr of b,s impray<M 
menfc is allowed to devolve-hi full upon himself, that the .mrtt'Wi 
to improvement operate will* the greatest force. T,; *,. benefit, 
however, cannot devolve Upon him iu lull, unless lie is proprietor 
as wfcii a.v. cultivator of his fields ; and heooo in part t he b*j<% 
wavdne-s of agriculture iu some of the most civilized portions of 

the globe, There Wfis an opportunity in India, to wfiioh fh> 
history of the world presents no puralleh Next after the ' 

cign, the immediate cultivators bad by far the greatest, portion of 
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;J»jt£r.e?t in the. soil; foythe rights of the .iserrtipthva (such 11.3 they 
h- were), a (JOitiplet>f ooinpee'Vitti-;i) n;if>'lu liAve easily beau mu is*; 




;^r‘^••• '• th 0 ern ih r^^flniion \yn& a^np\e<l of .qmriftc'irig to the improve* 
ineiit oi’ i\ui vari ul,ry t^m pj ^-pncuu'^y rights -of tho sovereign. Tim 
tnp&iv?*. m H^hiovemoiit which jxr^vp^rty-fives', n<:d of vv 11 icii th* 


JAy 


pyw r was so justly appreciated, might hav,e been best ow-'d upon 


■'■ ; those upon whom they would have opr;rated with a force 
W' : ' » incomparably greater than tbbt with which they could operate 
pp. u pen anv other class of men ; they might have been bestowed 


, Ml. 
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upon those from whom atone, in every country, the principal 


unproveiVienU in agriculture rans't be demeil, the immediate 
chhavarora- of the soil: and a measure worthy to be ranked- 
f&Sr 'hmouget the 1 ib.ld.d 8 t that ever was taken far tho improvement 
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of any country, might have helped ro 'compenmate the people of 
India for the miseries <-,f that misaovsrviinpTvtj which the, had 


»?#» 


long, endured. But. the- legislator? were English aristocrats, 
fend ariatnenuical prejudices prevailed.” MUVs History of the 
: | " British India, Vol. If!., p.p. 275-77. 

"The chief point.” says a distinguished statesman, " to he 


kept ill- view, and the object to the attainment of which the 


vjv.|:‘Government should direct its attention, is not. whether a certain 
number of fields are assessed in proportions unequal to another 
btlt whether the land is taxpil above its ascertained value, or 


- beyond ip; powers of production. It mat tors lir-tle in comparison. 

/ ■■p . whobhc; it can he made to-pay more, but whether, in -the ores - 


■. ;• Vi• • • " - / _ • •*.. " - 

■'of « forbearing landlord,.it ought to pay less, fa what degree 



u 


m, 


! : - iht .fertility t,f the soil may be increased by the application of 
viioca labour, more capital, and more skill, it is ’Impossible to 
calc 1 date; for although most, of flic operations of husbandry, the dri U 
plough, K'ab.c‘;c'«V.pu. oi crops, iuliows, and dressing, have Wen know;, 
d in this country from a very remote era, expemove 

’“v ,. roororemeiua in .■igriciiitmc h.ave never v«t found their wav to 

" 1 mm 


’/i.r.Ji-a But putting aside these considerations, as every ryot is 
^:’;y .0 f; ware, that his field will give him'greater or teas' returns hi i/tie 
;■ . proportion that he attends to the culture of ic/auu knows that 
: its i>ro(luce will d.’odi every year from i-ho one adjoining it, ”.s it 

; . 'r-rv,. 



••• ,.' $jR? WA 

'/-d ’ a?: 'i • A^'.a‘ v ". ii■•**'• •rf-viVei VV\ • •*/*••. it* 

<- .-.i ) 


la-.moce ft'c.l'e** irrij^Kd-tfiidTofiftOmh -ife may he finely: nssteTtvvh 

no fed'uMity- of assi-ra-ment can civr be inh'*'<]tM:Rtl, hud :y ■. 

rnryv be-ivoli qu<;stj'>r.cd. nlicthciMt' ti, wore practicable, it worn a .,. . 

lead .j.o inmv prosperity. 

. It. can never bo too often repeated, thtf. tire gveat object < V'/djjj 

our in.irniiitStffttnni of the laud rinvenh.es nt India slum id be ; ^ 

; confirm private property in the spil where wo din ve. found it, and :^- 


i >■ create it where. it does not vote.':Ui by lowering the land-tax,, 
i'o. :j'i,->i of itltevhijO tjio doVimnd ii; j(- ti the land according 
to its aiuinnl thieuiati.ms. is not the business of a Govomra'eiVf. 
but 4) ion id be wholly and itbreservodly left to the private ryot, - 


who bv dtwites. wduh a lenient collector and « light land-laK,. 

’ ' ° ’ ... . . ■' .^.e:- 



.' _ ... ■ ■ ' >;.vi 

will become in ever} district a proprietor. QjiMed in die i oJoutt i- 

XMW* Vul..dvVH„ n. Ml. 
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The political ^gmuen't for a permanonf Settlement with 


peasant proprietors came with great torce irotn Lor*! Lawrence* 


SyPBS 


'TiiwB consist of tho $t>\ver ot tl-te population. S i'tnn them all 
tbo uativo soldiers m<\ the native oHirers come ; and -they aiVtba 
oo whoa©. ooikI net and lovultv utni ff&iiQf&l co\)feiitt $u l 


wmsm 


oar rule so much depends, and, therefore, in my mind., to cone ii laid 




!\a, u bv ii !)•• imaueut settlement would be a matter of the very . : ' 

Vl ' * ’•■* • *. ■■I “ *• ■■ ,'*'-7,.yiv.r^-v^ 

behest importance/ Ka.ti.er than not have p rpeUuty el assess< 
ment, Lord'Lawrence would accept it. in dm-modified fop of orm 


based on the price of agncujUiral produce at distant intervals. : 


But ho stoutly defended one upon a money assessment. He , 

. , .i A". 


shdbed the importance to thotpsclves and to the stability ot our 


nde of thus relieving the poverty of the people. Thus only . yd 


would they be enabled to keep their laud winch our sever 


> l X 


m 


of fib per cent , of The net produce and our rigid, rules force thorn ■ :■ 
now to dispose of to the money benders lu spite of their 'sfyiyfy 


4 we would sooner sell sons and daughters than part with out t 

land/ X>okI Lawienoe declared, as we have so often done, rfimt 
;;.. 'the evutentmeot of -the agiienhui-al population hi the main 

' security for the maintenance of our rule in India. Nothing • r . 

could happe in India if the agricultural populatiou u~ a whcU-' 
were on oui side. On the other hano, the alienation ot the iauu 
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u » v a ^as'-jw- why many 'of 06 jjSijnpt©';mnsff against ua k 


" 

ny.- who v’ouli.! otherwise have been on our side, at Allahabat 
C'iLwrijinr, fujfi in Bnndelctiml ami other places it was said 
mutiny, that the great tee'}mg vviifi'l.gjnnst the village 
ter.s ami the Coveiiuneut civil courts.' ” The Frie'/id i 


im 

, 

l‘u .(873, p. 1436, 

ivh '' , a. *.>:■ 1 V 


E'Kjland's Duty to India, 

j. Jieve are two principal causes of the most wretched con¬ 
dition ot the Indian ryot. The hi st cause is the excessive laud'.-tax, 
aud the second the exorbitant rate of interest. We shall try to 
prove, that these two have caused his. ruin, and suggest 
Yceaivs t > remedy thp evif. The Permanent Settlement of Tohf . 
Cornwallis is the first cause, and from it, arises the second. The 
iorniei hands over the £ixty-s£x millions of Bengal, bound hand 
ai d foot, to the tender mercies of the semis daw, and ties an the 
hamic o' Coverpinent ; and the latter to that, of the money- 
renders. The aeimudars, with tire unlimited powers given them 
by tha • soti lemont, are exacting the utmost possible rent from, the 
fyots; and the Government, Being unable to take rafore from them, 
and, at the same time, unable to meet the increased demands of . 
the ite, is taking from the other provinces more than what is 


fitte, ' Our readers will be able to understand the undue proppl'-' 
tic j of laud revenue from the following tabic;— 

T '• " r ’v 7. ,f ) •‘^V ;l ' 

mf. •:•' b.n.a ' >. » ..... . ■ .•Hiese.vAAt. 
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fcim. 

SYi iKifl 


Bengal. Bombay 


>. ..J . iniiPjm TVIw «. 


Tand revenue 

A ' ■ -1 

v ; Area m square-mil ea 

Topnk.ion ... 

I 


.3.56. £ 2,744,600. 

2-10.332. 127,332. 

0G millions, 18^ mil Ik? us. 
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m§wi 

Hi® 


1671 72: 

Mad ras. 

N. W. P. 

fuojab. 

hfu ( ,i revenue (net) 

... £4,016,533, 

£ 3,CB2pa 

x iMs^r. 

Area in wpwre miles 

.141,716. 

6CP0L 

101,732. . 

idpUh-U :<.•}» ... 

... 30 millions. 

30 mitiious. 

OJthiiiiona;, 

y* * 

■ r 
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' I.'he ilispi'ivportiou is great ft 'becomes espWtnciiy"!•', 
in cm a par mg Baifigal wipjh the TC'orfcb W es t-erir.Pr-.«vinces, vyjv.Vh., ;• 
W»tU a nopiiUiLi'.ii of leas than oue-half that o r 'Bimini/and ..^a 
area of litUo more than, oiie-tltfrvil, contributes p*pv@ thap t 
latter provlupo. Bombay,'with, only iSjjjJ- mtUions <>f p'oyntfctip'»V'-.. •'-%!* 
air.t no area of 1.27, 532 square, miles, pays £2,. 7f-b 000-to l&jjigiyK.s ,-e 
•£‘k (1.51, 000 from a poimlaticm of "(i millions ami an. area of 230, 


>.**• snlttj&ro miles. Madras, with a popehdum of 50 million*, 
covering 141, 7*iG square miles,-pays mare than Bengal 1 ' /Uclor’s 


Land artd Rnil-v.ivyn in India, p, 10. 


The ?emih«.Lr» of Bengal pay a small revenue f;o the Govern¬ 


ment, ami exact the utmostpossible rent from the vyok*. as has ' 


been said before they pay ;1| crores of rupees, ami.exact v;0 ernres 


fm 
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'from them. Thus they pocket the vast sum of C»Gj 




# erodes 
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[fim 


piofit. Hfctmt- it is mam test, that they teke three times more •• .-■• 
'from Bengal than the.Government front whole India by-way at . ; 


rv 




WX 


hind roveuuoT!! It is uko manifest, that, oft the. whole th'e.Go.vmm--, 
lYi'int is not a loc'.er.- it makes up the deficiency in Bengal bv 
exacting item other provinces more than wliat is due. U pug-ftt P>,. 
be stated here, that the.ryot.war system prevails in all the Ihitidi 
.possessions, iri India. except Bengal, Oude, ami Central Province's, 

Thus the interests if the Indian ryot alone have been snerbhj$d ; ,:* 
dins the excessive land-tax has been thrown upon his. obi*oMefs-r .; {■ 

,f» 1>,V 



aud its result is, - ; h« being unable to moot the demands of i.hc 


SBira 




zgtidtuhu* ;ts well as -id’ ' the Government, resorts to borrowj r .• 

T.l.A M a-L- ip 1 .AbJ. ,. L'« . l x- >. r-i :. • SfcisiftRP 
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The money-lendors, seizing; the opportunity make tile host usb p y ^ 

of it: they charge ii;forest from 37$ to 100 per cent pm :uiphrp&;b ..mb 
: --fv • i nT i . V - " ? ^SB^SwBSI 


on muriev idfit 


The ryot eaun'ot got ui-ouey 


at 


hiss in tores 1. I f 
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t&PslPii 
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heia wimble, to pay tip rent, he is stive to be soundly beaten by 'V £ 
th-’j. tfemindai .or rather his utulerlihga, fshd .to be drigw^ j. f > (.-be 


civil courts to ray, the arrears with the cost of the "nit, As J&siri : ? 



its the crops are gathered, the aemirninr and tire 
m upon him, and lake aw% the utmost poseiblo share leaving >■ 
him a very ebtn.fl part for keeping' his body'and eonl- X 


liiiu a very emati. p&n■•■tor jcccp.r- 
The part of th:: crops generally left him is barely .suflh-ieni t* 


i.eaiatam him for a month or two, After tha.b he is. gain f; reet ! , • 




* 



, - w.-tuu txavu \u -u;c? taw utuum; uj. <<■> iu*iiuit 

.7,' at all ruetoiid of the W sciiito,- witMiie Government a?<V'<tf :i foiv 

V !, ’1™A, 'I'&vV'! 1 : V. , - J “• '}■■ • ?»! ;v .• * " • ■ ' :.' '"‘ti’:H ■ ^V’rC'.v^ 


iitkli:.’ instead of nine erores'-. 
4 •. ’ ^ l>i* s!?a X the Itvdiaq ry 


:<:r 


Jiaq ryfcis are shMy vexed w-ita the’ aeittiirdari^' 



voi 


driven the most timid ajltl cpki-blftoded r 
.• --V yuNdhon!; iJIsput^ not unoften onditiig' lit bloodshed an-, ill'll, 
'r ...s;." iititfabon, sacrifice of truth, and dnsicutilidu of the 

il fjtcuHie of the people, ure som.e of v.bc sad result! 

, y oiisi-!•.:.•••«•! Permanent Settlement. He' who is aeuurdrdaff ivii-ii. 

Iff ,4^ .4 v : r ,-v ■’■ ' . ••’ ; ' . . i- - . . -.i’ ' \>y-' • 


v .. utigau n k gfermoe or truth, and dt&U'tMioi). ol tuneomu^r* 

' ' ri:ii fueul tie.. of the people, are some of the fral 'results of the ill- . 


CObclusblH, tllilf the Tv»ijrM«|l 
«»>< vx- ci . .o;.«. I Bengal, as it vyero, for the sole bom fit m. the zeit+U 


, i,.. rv.s!ids oitmiot bu! come to t 

IwiqlrafliKffl^■ ‘aMdMflftillMiiiBHUiia 
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.dars/antf'for lliisiiititj of the" Bfehgolj aftd,- to a 
m djan, cult ivwloi’s. 

It is a matter of very highest importance W reduce-'.the Ipbd. ’ Pt} 
tax, as the weaver castes of who formerly earned. tliefV 1 

JiveUnood by .heir profession, have how been forced by Manehe^, yXj 
ter to cuh.n ate hunks for kei.Wing their body and soul higolhe:. 

Thus a greater demand than ever has now beeu mate ttp'iu them, . 
aud the.zeihiiwiars seizing the opportunity are making the h^t 
ujjo of it-'f-~-ure ieci'easing the rent. They do not contribute it 
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fail: shave to the iinpevial reveHue; they are,- in faui, reaping: a.! 
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the benefits derivable hoVu living, ui not a strong aud enlighten^ 
Government. without paying anything hkei due proper non of 1 
the eost of administering jurtiee and- of preserving the country 
i.u a stale of seenrity and peace. They have, moreover, paid do /0|jj 
part <jf the ndtlay on public Works, by which their lauds ho.>4? 
been improved. Tdi the enhanced vmito of tknr.t: latijfe they h'av.e 
in uo way assisted j they are indebted lor it to the C«ovevnu»ea-t. 
which has givou them security in the .possession of their pxop'-ktv. - 

■which lias, opened up markets at home. and abroad for the sale' 
their produce, aud which has prov ided pew means, oi cornmuc:i’iu 
tiqn by which those markets may be reached/' ilector'a Lan’d . , 

■ itaitmi-ys in India, ]). M. Thus: wo m, that .the - public • 
vYoiks cohstructed at the .expense’ of Government, and fcliP nippe- 
goods of Manchester have indirectly served to fill the poeketa 
the zemindars at the expanse of the ryots. 

It has also been truly asserted, that Act. X of 13d9, which 
.was intended to a /To pi some means of pmtocfidn, lias been turlied. 
by the aftifkwioi' the xciaiudars into au additional method for, 
spTiee/.ing the life blood out of tire ryot. The fact is, that imn■ . 

d rods of Acts will be of .no use, whatever so long as the barba- 
nant Settlement remaius u nfcpvoneu. 

It has been said before, that the Government of India 
apeut in the late fanner of IS 1 /4. About nine croroS if rupees iu 
feeding the unfortunate jidilliotis pauperized by the exactions of 
the zemindars, It is a fact, the truth of no cue e;ui (te:uy , 

that at least one- third of this vast sum was squandered, and i/udt ■ ■ ' 

v ••,-*- •••'. vk •Mp 
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_ ('vo-tnirds only resulted the people for whom it whs spent. 'tPKjiff 
• /’‘■.''h'/ •> •;<:;!; spealdfig, ssix'ittbm '.very sh^dmifc to pm-rfeot thedreadlbl 

, coiivW{}«u.nOen of the famine, The Government has, bv tiros*b '. •’•'• 


^^nxures, added about forty liiklist of iritis pfcs, aum»sl epepmp lb/-v 


‘t 

■'j'hy 


i^V' ■■ddturo by way o interest .of That aura. Ami as these- .fbrtv- ' lakhs 
: been abd will ever bn annually fmn l-feo people fV^r 

^ -b?h<>tn r.t ey wore spent, so they have become adddinuu brndeux : ; 

bj>on them Bv the above lim& wo.do riot., in -the; least dtg.-W, 

& X' -d'-preemte the. him in© measures of .1874; tf we add to these fm tv 

a -;'' 1 V .: ' I j I i-i . T . - , 

... .,,. laij.118 tJte repressions and exactions of the zemindars,'- we • nan not 


bui, ooiuc to the conclusion, that (die porerty and the wretchbo.- 


r>;- ' pef-?s of Mm nuts will if. or ease with the oVlrauee of veers. \'oW 

-.. ;, f 'n-. : r.- . v t - 1 


a.. ,/ hare statistically proved; perhaps, u>. the s&tMactipn pf-cmr 
5-'-X . rulers; Chat the zemindars exact 00 cforaa of rupees annually ' 

• 1 ' tiprji t;im lydfij of Bengal. If We subt,«v.it. Si cro res fro in this .' 


Vast sum as OWornmont demand, Urn remainder.will be 5 6J*' 
orpros. If the PermanentSettlement had been made- with the ryot?; Jip. ; 
','XXr: instead of with-the zemirkhus, these' 50 Jr -crores would .hay*? 

tved in the hands of the people as a moans Tor hooting not 
,- the famines from the shoves of India, instead of in.those of the. 

os iMstnir he«t9 of tyranny and oppression. In the &c?. 
|^^:vpi.'jpi'dsb facts, can any man, with a whit of some in hint, say that 
,vf,;d.-p the Orissa famine of 18(|6 would have been attended with 


1 JOO.OOO deaths, and that the Bengal famine of 1874 would have 
cost the Government nine cremes of rupees? therefore the 
.Government,, having handed over the sixty-six millions of t&thrk 

flr»v; ,£. v 'Wr 


-VO* jrV j / f ' •* ■ ' i * Or* ■. v*f A 

; tu. th«> tbndor mercies of the zemin/lar#, 'bns, as a, consequende 
p -':.' ; thereof tarnished for ever the British rule in India m 1866 and 
ftnlTfied a Ass of nine otores in 187 1. And it must have to feci 


•. .tiToiinr cotfserptynoes in future, if .the' Permuhen.t.Bett{ement—tjf 
•t;.o semindon system—remains intact. Fm-m the year ls/4 if, 

' vist.-aHy gets 3J crore? minus 4rty lakb^t as Inivd revenue fryo 
^^siBtngol. T'huv- it will, by eight or ten such famines, lose nil. that 
: • v A vbecivcs/is laud revenue. . And it oiuTcrs so much f 0 , whom 
and for what purpose For filling the coffers of a few idle and 
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f the nnfiji’funafce pWawxiitry, tlia U<;rvermr.ciit makes up the to 
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by th^ PernKl,tioiii Sottic'uieiili l>7 levying sale duty of 1»25 per- 


y •' / 


cent.) license tax, roofed cess, anti the public work a -tum, from id.* 'Ayur 
very people, whq have been phitpei iked by the exacfioMt of tie' 
zemindars. 

There are 'many thoughtful men, who 'think that irvina don 
is the panacea of all the calamities, that now bo.full Julia But 
wo uo not fully concur with them There k tto doubt, that st ; 0 
Will prove a great help to the iner.oued production, and, ttm> ofore, 
to the enhanced value of land. Tint in sen ;k ns of drought,'maiiy : 
canals would he alnust dried up. and would fail fcosorre ilig 


ca 


■purpoaos—to irrigate the land —for which they are being advo- ‘ 

y 1 - ■ • '* “ t i ’ ~ J / i ' Vv 

eatecl There is another circu oslauco, which will powerfully y-" 
,d conntemqtj the bononlH, which- will be derived from it. / The ' ; ’%H 


/ . enhanced value of land will stimulate tlio Zenundam m nude. . d| 
utmost: eiidoavotirs to cxiorfc iucre'ased rents f:\mi the ryots. nod .: 
.thereby to deprive them of all benefits arising from id And who ' 
will doubt, that they wi!!.succeed in their attempts ? Tln-vd-kv;- 
pnt.es regarding t'Jio- unearned increment between the zemindars 
and the ryots of eastern Bengal give inconteatiblc jrfhb'fe qf the 
truth of-these r 1 marks. Thus we see, that so long an the aomin- 
■ dari system will b-v maintained indict, the ivriga! ion will be of ' , . 
.Jifctlc benefit to the great body of the people, for whom it is hAnri : 
advocated. With the reduction of land rent, the exorbitant rath 



of interest, which has given so much trouble to the people as vroll ,/.v ■: 


as to the Government, and which wav I ho cams* of fho- DeocoV' 


agraiini) rising, will i tie If b« reduced. Another *r 


\ c 4'i*.if should i»..t bo lost sight of. The necessity of cutting kh 


effect df ••' .. 
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to f'r€v«n.fc (he recurrence, of famine and the cost of meeting ’o'; 


will be. no doubt, reduced to mlidmum. 
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All efforts of Government to lay its hands into the pock els.:;, 
of the people by direct taxation will be fciue£| attended with an- - 
popularity and oppression, so long as the zemindars i. i’i bo- 
kept in their present position. I$&vy an income tax upon 


f ttiem, and they are sure to reimburse themselves by taxing the 
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ucXorluuute miliioi'm. who have Men bnu Jed over -to; them hr 
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' fc'p Jkrmuijeot &eUleflrient}'-nay they rtill ^aSfefeftlttUti': '$»}' : 
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wdl exost something more ai profit. Invent, them with powtiih . 
to 1‘ollbn. c$$ piceJYcjm. the people, and they are sore to exaht- 
feu; pice from them. Our readers will find ample proof of these 
r jo.^rfcs ou perusal of the few pages -on illegal cesses. 

;. I;"' A. country under a foreign rule, such as India, ought |p have 

pr -' ..,'Uuid fteiti'uneut direct with fee 'cultiva-tota, because, the people - 
. have to pay very high salaries to the officers of Government, vfeo 
MuMv *,re generally seut from the ruling country. Besides if they are. 

y' M ; | b • • f 

«*■;', also -required to nay vast sums by way of land-tax to the nrfel.le- 

■'., men, they bra .a a re to be ruumd, Aka! Sur?h has-been the case j 

wo n the Indian cultivators. 

The first and chief means: of improving-the moat wretched 
CP million of the ryots is to repeal the Forman cut Settlement.,- ami - 
tn take thorn direct, under the care arid protection of Government, 
^ ieie * s ^ ,e l ,,:i, -in.anont Settlement in Bengal. The Govern- 
Offer v* • .• • meat is pledged to it. To raise the Government domain! on land,, • 
■which has been permanently assessed, would be a breach of faith.; 
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To this objection, the answer must bo, that a contract to he bind- 

: &m 'aHikiHMiiaiBiHiBiiiMMHMttHiilliBilBBHAaUlMliillMiiiifi 


hig uiugfc he lawful. If ail individual should m ake a contract to 
%y- transfer, to another, property, which does not belong to him, such 
contract is mill and void, because the contracting -party was not 
iplv:?-’ competent to execute the instrument' mi dev which the property 


i:» claimed by Lire transferred; Similarly fee ..Ponuanent Settle- 
■ s ^ .rnr.nt Act of Lord Cornwallis is -not binding on the Government 

■'% ; v • ; '•*. ; ; v .y 

of tOHltiv, because no Government competent to bind posterity,' 

g (*» . ji_.. „ ,, ^ , M 1 *' * ’ 

Oovcmmoufc do but legislate for their.owu day and generation 
• ’ ' If a. Government sees fit lo do so. the enactment of to-day im-v 


“• V. . he repealed to-morrow. and should be repealed, if the enactment 
b is found to bo unjust and oppressive.- How much greater is the Y . 
right, anu obligation of a new generation, or a new Government/ , 

- ■- - - S'-' .-• 

vfeich represents it--—presumably more just and enlightened ' 
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than their predecessors--to correct and nullify the -more igrio- 




feut and less righteous legislation of the past. It is inconeoiv- 
° • ; *• 

able that a Government, which o'xisls and makes laws purely by, 


the. perm: ns) on of the Society which .it represents, should claim to 
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A . . 11 ( 1 i- )0ri whose ocm&aht it. ; ;*?$$$ 

VgUate for s«y ral, y s •';. \ * &#»• U *&V:V> 

•ohtowa uiwurcivable, that every act oi: a iivwn «>}?•. >»..•• .•• i. 

• ift r s, ii despofcjc Oi*veriuiwut tlisw is j yi: !■ ■■■- borne arid. suite' vd n.y V' >?* 

,'y \ a comparatively’ ignorant {iftil swi-a getm ration •should be ; ■ * 
b ' ; tolerated by their more «u lightened snLifsSQrs, with a keener- • 

*\- sooae of their nghU, am] the strength to ussert those rights,'. to 
. ' suppose it is t6 suppose twin competent to resist the inevitable ■ 

Uuv oi progress, an«.l to withstand the new adaptations, which at c. ■ 

OOVitio daily impressed on him bv com 'uuiuly .site 00 ctuid-huoi *•. .;• 


Extending the general argument to the particular. casm- ot the v-_ -yj| 
Permauent Settlement, Lord ObniwaUts's Government \'e av, 
that wiiich was r.ot theirs to give. The land belonged of ngnt 
io the ■ generation then living. When that generation passe! 
away,-the head became the property ol the ne\v generation, wumh 
' . succeeded it. Lord Oornwallia.V Gmvp.ummiit. Vepresentmg . ' , ; '> 

' chilee’.hve Ttimitii tunts of the country then living, may L. piesiiro- i 

c«d to have i in posed such taxes on real ami personal property as 
so f5 feed to defray the oast of supplying their requirements, But 
Lord Ooriiwalli&’s. Government ecu hi not foresee the larger wants 
and expenditure of the present day, nor the enhance.i value of 
, ■ property, which is due to the large? expenditure., which must be 
provided for by mote taxes. His Government 'could not have 
determined in 1798 the cost, in 1870 yf tho aviny and th■ civil 

W : ‘ ' ' jjjjS 

administration, .and of such imperial works as canals and iiiil-i 


ways, of the lost of which it had not; the most remote conception, 
Shall the personal property, which is sunk in these developuitnts 


of real property, ho .taxed iu proportion'to income, and the owners * 

- j * j t . 1 ■ 


of laUd he exempted from paying proportionately on their , ; 

improved property towards the aggregate expenditure incurt-c-i 
bi creating and oralnlaioing the source of their enhanced proiits ? ■ 

Once .more, the question—‘ Is the Government to break faith 
with the landholders of Bengal?’ ir bast answered, by the question., 
f Is the Government to break faith with the'millions who ace.-! not 
l;,tolbfl'tU ? Shah the Government deed miju.-uly by the great ' 

body of the people, that it may be just, so to ^ay, f.n • o in 


ire li ) 

' i y i n co h 3kJ @r^. Bf $ .^oiitirti ■ t KWh it* +1 . * ' r 
kuudficed to fl 1P p,*. "’ , l “ ‘ t ’; • J - tl - t * boiTiffltloir »*>*&*■ ;n\ariy 

,-ame be;ween ..mao Mid npm is of more'authority than all laws 
I eon tracts whatsoeiror. It for tb..i 3 tha t Governments exist:; 
®*t for an. ob&tinafce adherence toarbitrary fci.u«l unlawful engage 
monts ■ executed through ignorance. or selnshnejsst. The natural. 
»fs of man onauofc be abrogated by 1 egi datum, The right 
iva ami, to enjoy life jjs of Divine origin, and tht'i'efo.e 


tnounf ami inalienable. The iimimmeet under which the 
.grdgohum on exceptional mid unjust title is.invalid, because 
... claims' to strip pur common humanity of a right, which 'id 
mm can take aw*n\ 

. 'Of course there will be started the usual, objection of the. 
yga party, who would rather maintain wrong, which they ©all 
se,- than make.-a-s.ierifice to. right it. ,‘Think of she infiily’ 

• .shy tb the mf<V'-/axjprietoi’S, who have bought land at the 
.,present market rates.’ i.et the injury be udmnt'Qui avid tW-vy ;[$; 
utmost a case for compensation, none .lor perpetuating the wrong, 
■T r»i.i sooner the wrong is set right, ! ■: smaller win lie the acca». 

initiated ■ injury to he repaired, and the amount of compensation, 
which O' -v be justly claimed, not by landholders alone, but like* 

•■ .wise,ft should be noted, by the greet body of 00117]‘.aidholders, 
who have been oppressed ail -these.years by disproportnohato- 
tibia;. ’ 

Cf-T But from whufpsohre* is .the compensation to bo made ? If 
feat |>roj)Oiiy .. iiuist, b& curcipQiito|^tl out of personal [xrop^rfy, 
f om what source shall personal property recoup ' itself f’ For. it 
, would ho too absurd to .say. that personal properly must, again bo, 
taxed, to it-pay ifcseli. Tue dittiaiaty suggested in tins questt'^U 
. indicates'uit < 10 more strongly the iiectKni ty fat an early settle-:, 
>l claim- 1 , which ouly increase with uni'.-. The question of 
com poo ud ton, moreover, gives rise to the further question-'—Ul 
: Y/koio. tn&y cou?ii>GiisB J iion bo fuiiNy cl&iuittil ?• By whoiiG fault hfe 

K nive portion of the oo;ujm;m»,y been pcnmUeu to escape payment. 

OS'- its fair contribution to the- general ex-peudilure, and the other.- 
d: ■ 'juvaou boon saddled with the payment of more than if,e lair 
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share? Neither ol the parties-toneurned—from wboutf abma tb.e &0m 


ucsceiwaiy assets can aq -realized—had any part fo making the . 
inequitable law, which has entailed this difficulty ou the .present Sf 


generation; while the Uriel) who passed the lasv, for which 
are accountable, are bevond reach. The stem moralist and 
humanitarian cannot approve the disposal of rights and inteivsfo ' / 
without the consent of their owners by strangers against wl'mtM 


».v35V 


H 


there is no remedy or appeal. 'For ths consequences of duhr own foi, ; 
acts, the people may be justly held to bo joinidy and shvoiudy 1 .;, 

I ^ ) . ; — k j' j , 0 ! 

responsible. But can they rightly he made to sutler for the acts 
of h o o ther? 

The remedy is plain. A representative constitution is thd 
only condition, wnich can insure the possession <.f equal rig 1)is. 
and the gveoi,oat possible hapniueis. But the .ravage element of 
selfishness and cruelty is at ill ton strong, ami the moral sense and 
eym path otic feelings are still too weak to permit the hope, that- 
might wild.surrender to right. There is no such mental obliquUy 






as that which .Self interposes against the -peieeption of equal 
lights. There is no uowiHingoeaa like the unwillingness of the 


dictator today down his dictatorship, .or admit another to a ido.re 


of Ida authority. And many and frivolous are the excuses,.ami 


great are the powers of self-delusion and miSrepre^ritoifon,. v/ifh 
, . . - . .. . . , 


which self-constituted authority has over sought to persuade. the 
world, timfcic would not be good of individual or coimnuoi.i«s 5 1 


WpBpipWWipWWWWB^WBWiiWWWW^..... ir .. nrr . 

that they should manage their own affairs in that* own way, and do, 
with t' ;ir own as may s^eiu best in their eyes For see you-not how 
these self-made executors contrive t.n apnortfon the common heriLag-e 
•of Heaven to man in such a way as to leave but a small re naindur 


for the millions after allotment ha*' been made ainojig af#w hundreds* 

■ 

i ll 1* 1 li /nr fill Atllrl Id) Xifl rt i.ft. 


or thousands who think best* that they should have absolute 


authority over the earth and ito teeming inhabitants. 


Another objection remains :i li Govermneufc is to repudiate its 


.. n ._ f ,. Hppi| B iipB . f>> ^ . -SW! •••>q % ihfliMi 

obligations maucriHing to-day the bond which it executed the 

Li. _ ,»K ,» 

ihv before, there must he »u end of all faith in the prorobes of Uj'ft 
vroverumimt, find there will be up certainly in commercial irnu#ur- 
lions, if they do not -cease altogether,” 'J. he form in Wliicjl this 
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V,j^o(*Qu h put conceal? move tliftn ouo n,od mato 

coirvfi 1 ^iou prt" ; nns, ami it is bieumbsut ou tis to v/aigh well each 
v/oi’il and ibi implied UiongHt, if we would expose bHsft uaxterous 
sVafile of phraweii by which hundix*tl& ara imposed upon for one? 
.; who its misled by direct (also reasoning'. 

First, there is the assumption, that the. repeal of a particular 
la<f. flitch Is shown to be unjust and nowise, is t-ho same as the 
pcnupaitt or fVe-juoiit. displacement el one law by another. The 
’milled apprehension is that, one stub act will he tbo precursor of 
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maa/t and there will be no asisig 


viable limit to the continual 
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rwPrsAl of one enactment by another if the competency ot the 

' Government U ni.-'ic fVeijueut ami radical changes in laws is once 
^finitte'X or allowed. The obvious answer is that the -repeal of 
"■■■. r ue taw does not necessitate the repeal of other laws ; that the 
history of the legislation of a country reveals thci fact that radical 
changes in the political constitution occur at very distant periods, 
while tire groat body of legislative enactments consists only of 
slight and gradual modifications of old laws—the reflex action 
‘which corresponds to the slow development of the national 
character; that aw intelligent and just Government is not likely 
to cancel its engagements except on the strongest; grounds of 
juKico sind enlightened policy, seeing that the most ignorant and 

sek'h'h of rulers are notoriously careful not to commit any such 
p' : " flagrant or frequent breaches cf faith as would inevitably endanger 
..the continuance of their rule; that whatever 'the danger or Urn 
sacrifice incurred in cancelling mi engagement, the purchased 
esprnonce will be useful in making Government most careful in 
regard to any future pledge it may give or obligation .it may 
co a tract■; and that, to conceive a Government as - constantly or 
.uecpiontly committing the most serious mistakes—which can be 
r-.:,mired only by repeated revocations, involving enormous sacri¬ 
fices of money and the pub Iks credit, and attended with grave 
politiud dangers—is to conceive a Government incompetent to 
rule, and deserving to be superseded by a better Government, 
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Ni xi/thevo is the transparent fallacy of regarding the public act 
of the people's representative—-such as au equitable vodbdvibutioh 


of i,;vc XAiflip among the whole. community—in the light 

<jf a private contract which au individual execufo^ipi' liis pqjraewat 


benefit, of as (Itrepudiation by Government of a money obligfu- 
t‘<-! tor value received, for the discharge of which the public 


.fail ii has been pledged. To permit, either bt two onntruc'-mg 
par tics' to fill til the- terms of his .contract, aa.he-.rtuiy find U di.ia- 
interest to do, would Ih an undoubted wrong to the other emi tract- 
ittig party, and the ifrny'i cable result would, be the suspension o' 
all trade. The. act. of a Government, however, .when it is not the 
net of an interested .party representing ju forest* which eopthei; 
•with tin.' iutercels of the-nation, must- be considered the act of 
the whole community, or of a majority consenting to the act of 
their representative for their collect,ive benefit; or, more strictly, 
what may seem at the time iu their then state of knowledge to ne 
for their benefit. The Government, per m, h ari abstract- .symbol, 
wi thout any .personal interest in what it enacts or annuls ; and 
considered as one body, the nation at large, in whose bo hall and 
with whose consent any law 1 is made or annulled, cannot have 
conflicting interests. An A<fl, such as a redistribution o£ the 
public burdens on an equitable basis, is entitled to be heid-au act 
done iu gpot/faitb, and it would be a gross % perversion, of term* .to 
call it a breach of faith as though the. Government were repuduit- 

• ■. 1 s'* . •; yi-.G^H 

jug (tie payment of a debt. The landholder’s claim to the excep¬ 
tional privilege of being roises^ed on a portion only of the value 
of iii$ property, as against the claim of the buu-c. of the com in unity 
to be relieved of the ejafcra taxes on personal piop.n i.y imposed 
on them to make up for. the defective oontribn lion of real property, 


lias no . .•semblance to the repudiation of a public ’debt due to the 
nubile creditor for moueji^ advanced to this Government on the 


faith of public credit. 

Then, it is to be noted 'especially; that tho repeal of fcl-c 
Permanent Settlement Lav would be a return to the straight 


line of impartial justice, not a deflection front that line. A -fopar- 
ture from Urn strict line of duty, in itself, w rong, is open to further- 
objeetfon, that each such deviation leads to further deviat'^PSi 
Ou the contrary, every return to the right path serves more 
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te community 


of 


isertioh, once for all, of the right to equal; justi ce from which it 

° - J ' . . 

ould be extremely TfrhiuH, if not, impossible, $pin to'4e J p’W't; v; ; 
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mo iullacy pf the .objection cntmists m not distinguishing between: 
it tendency of a deviation.from tho right to repeat itself. 


approximation to tight which : 3 the eii'eth of art?verso • 

The lesson of history is that whereas every dot of tlespo- 

t.restrio'ovi is the precursor of fresh acts .of despotism, the 

on), on the other hand, of the English constitution has begu 

red and established h\ successive vindications of the right 

&gtin Oirni ta up to 'the' last Reform Tail and the diseata- 

um-ut of the Irish Church. 

' .. ' . . ' , ' 

ipuulato. The .Permanent Re tile meat Law Is an rm- 

gagemonfc and of no effect, because the- representative* 
popple then Tiring gave away- to certain persons and their :;J 
ter (.hern for;ever that which did not belong to the people • 
t generation to give away for ever. The law is an unjust 


ause it exempts precisely that portion of the commaaity, ■ 
ited most from the cowman tie id of labour, from 


their dub quota towards the public expenditure; /.v...' 


i-'rsy^ 


e.-; additional taxes from the bulk of the peoplc- 


peilVi who have nut derived from the cor 




1 . 


ut of benefit, which has accrued to real 

± 

The Pcrniaueq'tbSt-ttlernent Act is a violation of the 
principle-: of .justice and taxation, which demand that each 
lal of the .community shall be taxed in proportion to the 
>£ bis property, in the on joy meat of which he is secured 

While tho . 


olive iudu-jiu v of the whole aoraimtnit 1 . 


coming' to personal and real property are taxed alike 

1 ilie indirect taxes which an he t their owners as consumers, 

ivd through .the income tax 00 prolitsor income, property in:land 

. . 

it tnai 


which, is distinct, from the cost of proteef- 
icraoual property —isfur the'justly liable, to a proper If rax 
•pm iwuetf to tbo prose ut value of the laud,, as representing the 

,:v- '■'Woh-!it J o ofrfec 'rfvwfh 
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value of the accumulated labour expended in creating b'.ivio iafh- 
- i jig' it The larid-fcaxns distinguished from the .taxation of .personal 
property po&Shssed a,Ilk a by landholders and non-Huni holders, is i‘> 
c poized in ail couotriesas the jusfoont.tibiifcion ot a certain pmJon 
of thojgross pridnce levied by the whole cnuinunn ties through theii 
re pipcentu lives, in .coturn for Idee exclusive possession fconfeiKul 
on the individual landholder by the community to whom ot i igUt 
w,e l;vu;l belonged in common; and the justification of a land, 
jkv. lb equally the justification of an enhanced rental varying 
the increased value of the land. The claim of new laiKlimiiWtf, 
who have bought the land at tho higher-.rates cottrietjiwnt on tup 
emaliuess and lixiiy of |V Government. demand under the 
Permanent Settlement, can be no other than a claim to compen¬ 


sation, not a claim U> the perpetuation of public wrong done by 

c: JM .. A _ 

an unjust knv. The caneellaihon of an unjust law is the para-* 
I mount duty of Government, which, exists solely for I he adminis¬ 
tration ot equal justice; and a charge of breach of faith wi> : 
properly lie against the wilful perpetuation of a public wrong; 
not against the annulment of an unlawful and unjust promise 
ru.wiHiugly made in an ago of comparative ignorance. The qu,es- 
f <>» Shall Government be unfaithful to its engagement with the 
landholders V is answered by the question, ‘Should Government 
.commit the greater breach of faith of unjustly, levying taxes pm 


tliis uou-UuKlbob.h vs. who constitute the bulk of the nation,, in 
excess ot the quota for which they are fairly liable The red is- 
tribution of the public expenditure by their own representatives 


in due proportion among the .members of the community, is. hjl 
no meansanalogous to the repudiation by an udevested party 
of a bund for which a valuable consideration ha? been received. 


.Change to be injurious must be a change from right to wrong, not 
from wrong to right, a departure from- the right path, not a 
return to it.; and an unlawful engagement which violates higher 
obligations, is a engagement more honoured in the breach than 
in the obse.rvn.uoe. The objection that the violation of one pledge 
.ji? likely to lead 'to fresh acts of violation,.and to beget a want 
oi‘confiilauce iu the- Government, would be applicable to the 


c.a.3£ -r an interested party wW'iftiv b-^ t^jrjptea to swerve F r <„a- 
the -path of justice, for the fftke of a persona) advantage; not to 
U.o impartial judgment of a disinterested umpire, viiid’eatbig 
thV claims of justice, and affirming one,o tor all the otily equitable 
principle cm which the public burdeus sir u!d be adjusted f6V tlhffb 
fntiire. CinaUy, a grave political error must, be. repaired., a.ii 
enormous injustice must be removed at any cost:} and those who , 
.aye but' too fearful ot the effect of the violation of an unjim 1 ' 

' p'ei’ige, which, should never have been given, Have only to consider, 
that the progress of civilization ami good government lifts always 
iniivthrough the suceossive . Hifipakion of pas terrors, and ft closer 
approximation to the ideal of jusi t -c ufu>» <^ch departure 1 from 
her/stele requite mbi ts, But the Government must kike ilia 
r-eople into Us confidence. Public opinion.must bo on lightened, 
and its'support secured. The reasons which demand the recall - 
of a public pledge must be Set forth and clearly umlm'tecd. 
The dumb'clashes, who have, till now borne, without complaining • 
so as to be heard, their hard lot of poverty atul suffering—.which- 
but too many ignorantly regard us their no ruml and inevitable 
condition—mint be taught their rights as well as their du ties ns 
citizens, nud they anisy be eiicpiiraged moreover, n'^jy invited, *o 
\i! present their claims to,equal justice,' as against.' the self-miser'- 
ti.eu ai’.d' unjust blaiina of.the streaming classes— the. pppof ten 
thousand. (lovermaeut wpifld then epnimam'], in.the reatbuftbie 
cries for cuual justice to tlifc yet muv presented millions. tho 
irresisfciUK* strength 'and moral support, which may bp'keotiful 
for tunioibg the unrighteous work of the Penmiueut &Qtliemcn.t; 
for surely the approving voice of the nution is 'riiore than the 
lecble clamours of ft self-seeking class. 

The'uopre,Codon ted Succession- of year upon year of drought.. 
and famine and the- yearly increasing dearness of the uectewdea 
of life rising at a much faster rale ih>m wages have vet risen, 
is tilling the country with sadness and discontent, though as yet 
- the low muttarings of the suffering poor appear not to have 
reached tho oars of the .Council Chamber, What to them aro 
railways ami telegraphs, the great highways of com mem. and- 




the diffuaiott of education. to which our Legislators 
•ooiut as the work' of their hands? They only rout that their 
p- eswit condition with the past, when grain was elvrnip, uml when 
they used '%> enjoy' -thou*, native a ports mid pastimes, all of which 
aw IsJt dying »nt with the decay of the princes mid nobles who 
supported, them—and nothing to replace their loss ! By whose 
fault ail this suffering lias been eu.tadeb on them, and what ;ue 
the causes and remedies thereof, it ia hot their duty to find out. 
Their part is but to obey and suffer, and how great their smftor- 
.ings are they would say if they had a,n organ through which to 
sue it. And who would listen to them if they’ had aught to say., 
in this matter, and they said it ' For are they not. accounted, 
g.u ignorant people who cannot think and act for themselves, and 
so other people must think and act for them i Aud it is so 
good of them to do it too. "Nor is it any use for the Government 
to say it cannot. For the people might wed reply, vmj then 
have pur rulers undertaken to do what they <• unot do, and d v < J 
are they paid for doing work which they do not do. 

If you will put your hands into a man's.pocket, be will 
want to know the reason why. Before the natives of .British 
India can he expected to respond to a call tor more money ui the 
shape of a du'oet coutributin, they must know what has been 
done with all the money you had bstore ; and what you mean 
to do noth the ordinary -collection nf the empire in the future. 
The balance sheet 'of the empire must'be laid before them or 
their trusted representatives/ not. in its present English form, 
which they are .uvia'do to. understand; but in a form and in a. 
language and character, which shall be perfectly clear and intodi 
gil.de to them. What do the people of India yet know of the 
ii.ijan.cial condition of the empire, or of the crisis to which you 
appeal ill justification of the tax? They know nothing of your 
'receipts ami expenditure—how much is received or spent, and, 
i:' what way it is spent, legitimate or it legitimate Can you 
justify to them the heavy cost of the Abyssinian war as n charge 
.upon India, or the .addition, of fifty'lakhs a year to the peusjnn 
of the kiysoie family ? The Home charge ol seven millions a 


pioudly 






year, -.»»• the wasteful expend! hi of the Public Works Depart-- 
iijrni,, with, its high estimate and. bad work which lias to be 
polled dowa.aod done over again? As they have not the means 
of leant mg, or the inducement to learn, what is tile actual 
revenue.of the empire, their imagination, naiurjJly^oeough, 
supplies the absence of fact*}, ami the ilUii ginary total far outstrips 
the-ncthat. On the other hand, as they see and hear of a. part 
only of the whole expend bote, they oaturally take the’part for 
the whole, and they will not. believe that the cost of Governing 
India js anything so large as it is represented to bo. It is very 
difpeuli therefor.? for the native population to believe, and, in 
fact, they dp not believe, that there is not a very heavy balance ■ 
of piolil which goes some whore, or that Id ere can botany ^necessity 
for exacting e direct contribution from them. 

Final!', as all good is only' relative, no law is good absolutely. 
To be a good low. it must bo good in relation to the present 
condition and iv<piin meets of the' people. Unless th« law is 
adapted to those condhkms, it is- a bad law however good the 


W' may bo relatively to other conditions. How then is the 
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parti- idar adaptability in this instance to be predicated, and 

hu\v is :t full and accurate knowledge of tire conditions, to be 

acquired, unless you go to the fountain head and hoar out of 

their own mouths, what the people or their trusted represer* 

tatives have to say for them selves ? The heads of the people 
* . •' 
must bo taken into consultation. "Without this yon do bat 

legislate in tiro dark, and vainly phi mo yourselves upon measure? 

which, iu your conceit* you designate as ''calculated to (Meet 

inn icuse good; but which the people, if you gave them the 

opnorumit.y, would satisfactorily prove;to you, were working for 

themselves and for tiro country incalculable harm.’’ The 

IfW mfoialer Item--tv, Vo). XXXVIII., p. p. 25-30. 

“Where was it, wo ask, ever hoard except in India, of tho 

proposals that baVc constantly been marie in fids country 7 fVotn 

the day of Gprd Cornwallis, that the IP'.iv century should 

legislate for the 20tb, and affect the power of depriving the 

dPsceudants^of the-present 'generation of tUuw right- to govern 


i 


It 







themselves, and in taxthe laud or anything *Jse in tTie way.tb.ftt 
may serin bmktci them for their interests ? Where the state 
• i '•■{ prints, or rash bargain will* individuals '*** 

• it. n neve *ary to grant proper compensation, but to tali 
wv" or > tleineurs’ as irrevocable, ia tho drive! of twaddlers only*, 
■i-t> eonn.o-.nly spoilt of the Permanent Settlement of those 
■provinces* ns irrevocable; but if they mean thereby any tiling mote 
than tun fr ■ 1 11 L si ate would liavo to give equitable compensation 
to ;!»e ut--.;.- . . iaftoes injured bv its subversion, they ought to be 
put- tut'' I’•..fiiliiin. ( wrote the ildiiiunrgh Reviewers some 

u;v i.-pm; «»•(•< 1 to a legislutmi assembly, who are called 
up n t.u ivj.egt i:. upon the single ground, that by those who in 
s.,:n ■ iormer period ey'ercmed the same power, a regulation w ;,3 
uiade, lut viiig for its object to preclude for ever or to the end of tip 
u ncx pi red peri -d, all succeeding ( legislators from enacting a law 
to any such effect, as that now proposed. -Now it appears self- 
evident thfst at -every period of time, every legislature nuist be 
endowed with all the powers, which the exigency of the times br.y 
require j and any attempt to iitiringe on this..power is inudmissriblo 
and absurd. The sovereign power fit any period, can Only £>ryi- a 
blmd guess at the measures, that may he necessary for any future 
period; but by this notion of immutable laws, the Government 
'<$ transferred from t hose who a-m necessarily the best j ml of 
"’hat they want, to others who can knmv little or nothing about 
the matter. The thirteenth century dee ivies fur the fourteenth, 
i The fourteenth makes laws for the fifteenth. The fifteenth 
hermetically seals up the sixteenth, which tyrannize* over the 
seventeenth, which again tolls the eighteenth how it is to act iiuder 
circumstances, that oamiot be foreseen, and how in is to conduct 
itscU' in exigencies which no human wit can anticipate,-' 

M ui says Mr. iJentharn in h.is book of .Pul lacy.‘men who.havo 
a century more of experience to ground thueit■ judginents on, surrender 
their intellect to man who had a century less; and who unless that 
deficiency constitute:* a claim have no claim to preference. If the 
prior generation were, in respect of intelleebufi! qualification#, ever 
much superior to thj subsequent generation—-if it understood 

lu - ' la '• ; " ;v 



®Nmich better than the subsequent generation itself the 
’ liefest of that'subsequent generation—obuid' it' poshibly ha m.; 
h equal degree auxious to promote that interest, and consequently 
cqu#ly attentive to thi.se facts, with which, though in order to 
form »’'judgment it ought to have been, ii is impossible that it 
should io.ve been, acquainted? In. a word, will its love for that 
subsequent generation bo quite sib great as that same generation a 
love for itself?. Wot even here, after a moment's reflection, wilt 
'the assertion be ' affirmative. And yet it is their prodigious , 
anxiety for the welfare of that posterity, that products the pto- 
penal tv of these sages to tie up the bauds of thh. same posterity 
for evermore, to act as guardians to its perpetual ami incurable, 
weakness,.' and take its conduct for ever out of its own hands. 
'If it.be right that the conduct of the 19th cenlpry should bo 
deli'; i lined not % its own judgment, hut by that, of the ISth, 
it will be equally right, that tlie conduct cf the 20th century 
sh-mld be determined not by its own judgment* but by that ot the 

lOtli, And if the same principle w still pursued, in process 

of tnpb, the practice of legislation would beat an end. The; 
Conduct and fate of all men would be deter mined by those, who 
neither knew nor cared any thing about the matter; and the 
aggregate body of the living would remain far ever in subjection 
to an .inexorable tyranny exorcised, as it were, by tim aggregate 


of the dead.’ 1 

r fhe despotism* of. a Nero or Caligula would bo more tolerable 

,b sul an irrevocable low, The despot, through tear or favour, 
>r in W lucid interval, 'may relent.; but how is a dead Legislature 
u > be awakened from the dust in winch they repose—the jobber 
Ethd the patriot, tho speaker and ' the door-keeper, the sdeut 
■Weis iUl 4 men of rich 'allusions? ‘ Canuings and cultivators 
i&p lugs and beggars, making irrevocable laws for men who fo.ss 
l.heiv remaius about with spades, and use the relics of these 
legislators, to give breadth to broccoli, and to aid the vernal 
eruption of asparagus. ; An irre vocable law—n law that, 2 s to 
bind future generations is a fclfrovident absurdity. There is 
iidtbiue in the Cornwallis settlement oi 171)2, that the legislature. 



of the present age is bound to respect lij the leastsi HI Jess is 
there in this recent settlement of the Central Provinces. 7’o 
abrogate either, it ia necessary only t.o grant proper compensation 
to iho classes with whom the ill-advised settlement was made. 
The modifications that hon e boon made in the Chanda and N inur 
settlements should be made throughout the whole, while the 
memory of the wrong is st"II fresh in the mind of every one, and 
the conscience of all classes will approve what is done, Our. 
readers would be ^amazed to read the Administration Reports 
of these Provinces in the last' few years the efforts that have 
been neces«ary to make the Malgooxar even -understand the- rights, 
that the eel demons has conferred upon him ; and as for regard 
ing the settlement on .irrevocable, it is the wisdom of the usual 
official Indian order and nothing else.” The Statmm.n, Novem- 


her $5, i$7& : ' ' 

We have already said, that the first ©rid chief means of im¬ 
proving the most wretched condition of the ryots 'is to repeal the 
Permanent, Settlement, and to take them direct under the e/u'e d 
and protection of the Government To compensate the zemin¬ 
dars, it should sat apart for over three ctores of rupees annually 
es p .nsion to be distribute-! among them all in proportion to 
their 'present income, and appoint the worthy ones as col Ice too-; 
of revenue, .ft should also distinctly declare, that all appoint- 
merits re! 'ring to the collection of laud revenue sh&ll be given to 
tire zemindars in preference to others, provided they be found 
worthy. In answer to the charge, which will, no doubt, be 
brought forward, that the compensation, is inadequate, we will 
say, that .no O'*, eminent in the world will ever be able or will'd^ 
to compensate fully a very small body of landholders, (.whom John 
Gk. wart Mill, the greatest -authority hi political economy, stylo? 
as the idle and worthless drones of society) whose annual p" fiy 
moat probably exceed the vast sum of fifty-six mores of - rupees,,' 
tp the detriment of interests of 200 millions of ppople; and 
which sum was, as it were, forced into their pockets by a settle¬ 
ment, which we will characterize as the grossest and most 
gigantic blunder ever perpetrated and maintained intact by 



iefgiSlaiure iii the wholecivilized world, and in this on lighten'^ 
niuettfcuih. century. The most cogent nrgument in doling with 
condensation to them, is; it must be remembered, that they 
a,re at present, obtaining profit* at the me* of from do to 200 per 
cent per aurnun from che money first invested % them in .iuud, 
a- by fat the most of them purchased their estates long bed"re. 


Too many of them have also purchased Government pr.pfera 
and other valuables solely out of the profits, ovort after defraying 


the expenses of their luxury. The three £rores*' ; as pension per 
annum to be distributed among them and fifty lakhs more from 
appointments will bo, no doubt, five per cent, on capital first 
invested by them in land. But what It still more forcible, they 
have been allowed too long *to fatten at the expense of the 
’’country as well ap of the Government. 

Suppose that the Government, hits committed a mistake, 
and its result is the ruin of the millions, is it consistent on its 
part to maintain it intact? What is the fundamental principle 
of the institution of Government ? Is it. for the luxury of the 


few, 1 and for the misery of the millions ? CVrvany man in his 
censes answer yes ? It is most probable, nay almost certain; 
that tho English will reign it*, this country for,several centimes, 
when the comparatively weak and effeminate Mahoiaedaus ruled 
if for five or six hundred years. We ask whetherrhe Govern* 
incut will be able to maintain that settlement so long as they 
will remain here. We see, that all things created by al might r 
'.God . die after a few scores-of years, i$ it possible; that >■ most 
Absurd settlement of a vain man will remain intact fur . vm . 0 r 
for sever] centuries ? Were the Secretaries of S'raf< * , 
and Viceroys and Governor, General bonwm l b-e-i k. * ' : 

of Bengal, and hsd seen, with their own eyas the. con- -mu 
the ryots, and been uninterested in land, they would' have 
cert,abijy tor. if into thousand pieces long before. The iGoyerfo 
menr. has shewn a master-piece of uou-interference in this 
mat for; but were the iien indars in its position a fid the rc-yts' 
in the-rst, they wet.Id Lave repealed It seventy or seventy-five 
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If it is argued, that tin? Coveimnont has no right to taici* 
-way what it has given, we will refute fhai argument by quoting 

one of the highest authorities iu the world. The Right . 

5g » 




m 


1 -C* 

. Honourable W. E. Gladstone, in his speech on ©be Tri dt 


Church Bill said .“When property had betsn given for purposes 
that had not been attained, arid could not/be attained, it was 
the duty of the legislature to see that it wa& n.>t wasted, arid 
if-it becomes mischievous, to take it awfty.” The principle was 


,v j r^ 


acknowledged and acted upon by both-the Holloa of Parliament. 


From the general avgumept let us come to the particular case 
of the Permanent Settlement. The land of Bengal Was given 


m 


■irvP' 


to the zemindars, in the wbrds of the father of that settlement; 


#.« 

Ml 


for the “ease and happiness of the people/' but it "Mai produced’ 
to use the words of 'the celebrated Fifth Bepott ‘-more djstiesN’ 

i * , 

and beggary, and a greater change in the landed property of 
Bengal, than has perhaps happened in the same space of time, 
in any age or country, by the mere effect of internal regulation 
Thus we see that the “purpose*” of Lord Corn wall is “hav® pet 
been attained, and could not be attained," and that, it is ’ the 
“duty of the legislature to take it (land) away." 

The argument that the vast sums exacted by the zemindars 
from the .ryots as laud-reoh and illegal cesses are spent in tho 
country, and that, therefore, there is no necessity for repeating 
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the Permanent Settlement ami removing them, is scarcely worth 
a hearing. Still we would refute it. The luxury of the zeini-d* /g| 
Jays, which wastes away the greater part of them, is one of the 
greatest calamities that befall the country, and does not contri¬ 
bute, in the least degree, to the comfort and happiness of five . , 
millions, who produce them, while not a small, part is locked up 
in various .shapes in iron chests, which only engenders pride in 
the minds of their possessors. But what is still more forcible, 
the "Mahomedo.ns should have a preference to the English; be¬ 
cause what the former collected was spent in the country, while 
part .of what the latter bring into their treasury, reaches the 
shores of Faigland. 

Though we' blarne Lord < Cornwall is lot, his ill-considered 





Partttaa.fttvt Settlement, ye* ^ 'should not rorget, that he wait 
a, maii. To err is human, and. we do not wonder, that lie com¬ 
mitted a mistake; bat to adhere to it after it has? been detected, 
is at once absurd ami out of the acknowledged principles of 
human nature. 

Those who at* of opinion, that the Government will be 
guilty of a. breach. c>f trust in repealing' the Permanent Settle- 
fuent, should consider, that the zemiudars have been guilty of 
breach of .trust, arflf Jtiil being so, and will fiver be so first on their 

pari. .that the obligations imposed on them by it ho ve not been 

fulfilled, are not b^iug fulfilled, and will never be fulfilled. Those 
obligations have -now fallen on the state, which has had to mulct* 
take what i,h«y have failed In. They were expected to improve 
■-he coi.ulitiPiH of the ryots, and to seek their happiness and wel- 
tiir; . but c'h the contrary, alas! credulous Bord Gormvallis! 
uiev h;t,ve- trampled your vain expectations under toot, and 

proved tbeir unexampled seifishnesa by screwing sixty mores of 

ru&m annually out of the life-blood of the most wretched 
nfillVons of Bengal Oh poor ryots! what great, sin you commit¬ 
ted! in your former births, as to deserve such punishments m. 
the hands of "Tbur relentless zemindars and their underlings? 
The zemindars have also mooutestibly proved their total unfitness 
fur the powers conferred upon them by that settlement. Can 
any right-thinking man, m the face of those facts, charge the 
Government with a breach of faith, if it be set aside? 

If the Government really wishes to save the people of India 
from the worst death of starvation, and not to drift itself into 
insolvency, let it roof out the zeminuari system from India and 
confer proprietary rights upon the actual cultivators, iheu and 
then <>uly it will bo able to give a death-blow to that worst 
cueuiv of mankind—to that giant famine—which, has commenced, 
fo devour the unfortunate millions of India at. intervals of 
two or three years. Wo humbly request all the real well-rashers 
of India . to think seriously and calmly of the gigantic evils, 
which hove resulted from it during the last eighty-four years, 
oven nuder the benign rule of one of the most civilized nations 


itt the TVGiM/aud also of the injurious effects both upon the bulk 
of ihe people aud upon the Government, if it is allowed to 
prevail foi even forty or fifty years more. One of the inevitable 
consequences will be either the worst death of starvation of Cue 
millions, or the insolvency of the Government. Either of them 
HU be attended with most serious calamities, the magnitude of 
which ir, is impossible to conceive m our mind. Now ns. the 
Government has commenced to feed the millions to save thawa 
from the dreadful consequences of famine whenever there- is $f 
fain re of a single crop, it is most probable, that it will drift 
itself into insolvency, or very heavy taxes will be levied from tirn 


people. But the remedy of all these calamities! lies within the 
power of Government, and that remedy is to root out one by one 
the zemindari system from all provinces of India wherever if 
prevails. 


Were the oppressed arid" down-trodden millions of Bengal 
!u a position to demaud compensation from the Government for 
the terrible injustice, that has been done to them during- the last* 
eighty-four years by hamring them, overdo the tender mercies 
of the zemindars—by ejecting them from their allodia) rights, 
and subjecting them to proverbial zemindari rapacity,— it would 
shrink with horror at the--'Very, outset of the calculation of the 
mountainous sum, that it has invested the zemindars with powers 


to exact froth 5 them Even the most stone-hearted would break 


down under the calculation of the terrible loss that they have 
suffered at their hands. Is there auy Governmeat in the world', 
which can fully oompdnsate them for their loss and sufferings'?: 
Certainly not. Balance the terrible injustice, that lias been done, 
to them—balance their loss of hundreds of crores of rupees, first 
have been! extorted from them; balance the terrible loss of. life 
with which the Orissa, famine of I860 was attended ; balance the 


'everlasting stain upon the glory of the British, nation, that hr a 
been the just consequence of that loss of life, to say nothing of 
eight or nine mores of rupees, which were spent in the famine 
of 1874; balance the thousand atrocities, to which they have 
been subjected by the zemindars and their underlings, on the 




''■ <*«« sid <v ; mi thH idghtinare and vain sautlnieufaUty -pf breach 
of^ trust in repealing the Permanent Setf.leraout, on the other; 
nnd ne«vl -ire tell. you, that the latter, drifSj kick the beam. Does 
our Government think, that by adhering* to the I’ematienfcjSefctle- 
monk, it is faithfully discharging tbs du ty' towards the vast. mtUious, 
who have been entrusted by Almighty God to its care and 
protection? If it does, certainly it docs not at all deserve that 
trust. If 'be ryots were iu a position, to represent; with uudauri- 
.tt'.d courage, their grievances- to the Government—if they had 
had a British Indian Association and a Hindoo Patriot to timistj 
4n eir interests to its iitteution—they would have certainly 
challenged the authority.of Lord Gornwa-HU to reduce them, by 
a angle stroke of his pen, from their position of allodial proprie¬ 
tors to that, of more teJuujts-iit-wiH of the zrenrtindars; nay they 
would have gone further: they would have charged Hoi Majesty’s 
Government with violating the i'tuidanieutal principle's of ife 
inktHution—with depriving the vast millions of their just 
.rights and privileges, and aggrandising a few at their expense. 

' It is true that their half-starved persons and wretched huts are 
partially pi it.ect.ed from the violence of thieves and others, but 
their most valuable property— their lauded property—from 
which Cveu the MahraUa horses and the terrible .Moslem rule 
were .unable to dispossess them, has been snatched away from 
,f|em fpr filling 'the coffers of a few idle ami worthless drones of 
•■•society. But' wh$t, we ask, bus orr Goverrhneut gained thereby ? 
It bargained the iphs'diust and severe censure of nil right-thinking 
owur; H has violated tiro trust of God, who hag placed them 
Under its care arid protection ; it has raised'an -.everlasting monu¬ 
ment. of British injustice by subjecting those very people to 
proverbial zeioiudart rapacity, and thereby reducing them to 
extreme poverty and wretchedness, who. are, to speak the trunk, 
the r^rd source of their vast wealth and unexampled prosperity. 
But we firmly believe, when the real slate of things will be known 
to the British people, who are 1 celebrated throughout the wot id 
lor their magnanimity,• kindness, virtue, ami all other noble 
attributes of human uaturo, the law of the Permanent Settlement. 



II t>« treated a? not worth the paper on which It i| wiytten-*^ 
will be Lorn to thousand pieces. fs it possible, that the llritum 
oplo—those great British people-—who gladly paid'from their 
m packets twenty croros of rupees lor tin; • emahcipafeion cf 
fn iouliouaof slaves, held thousands of :?ldigdation-mestings-:, 
project the Sen ianjj from the Bulgarian at roe i ties, 1 and 


a:<1 other proofs of their magnanimity, but.,above all, win.), 
in older to protect the people of Euvope. defeated Hhe ■ OrohP 
JNapok&n Bovmapcxte in the great] battle of Waterloo,; mlf 
shrink from doing, their duty towards the two hundred million? 
of their fellow-subjects iu India? "Wo do not want from them, 
twenty erores of rupees, we do not request] them to hold 
thousands of indignation-meetings ; we do not urge tlnqu to 
light a groat battle; we want from them oul.y a few words^f 


their mouth— a single stroke of 'pen, bf her Majesty V Gectafiaiy' 
;of Slate for India, —to emancipate us from the grasping shivery 
)i a few timid, debayeh<-d. and Jpbnr’ ehtc zevm iidars, talqokdara/ 

'truly worth the ViSif "W 


and malgoozars. If there is anyU^ . v Ip,,., . .. 

ilis .Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to India, the ashUpip- 
tio> by Her Most Gracious Majesty of the tide of, Empress pi 
India, and the grand Delhi Durbar, it is not r.ho cr«a 1.1 on o.l a 
few Roy Bahadurs, Khan Bahadurs, add Rajah Bahadurs, but JW 


is the emancipation of millions on millions living tank' hi hump 
on millions unborn* from the grasping slavery of a few . id is Ahib 
worthless drones of society Bo long as wo. shall^be ~i.Tbjcd,ed 


to thousand zeimudari oppressions, so long as we shall be eg 

of our fruits of labour, so long as wo ahull be kept on the verge 
of starvation, so long as we shall be dependent charity . aidl,': 
in short, so long as we shall live as slaves of the zemindaiW.yo 
long we must charge the Government, nay! wo will go far and say. 
we .must charge the Briti. li people, whatever befalls ouv Ion withf! 
breach of trust not >■ ly \uth us- -the oppressed aud^down-troddeu 
miiliona of hniia-hbuft with that Almighty God, who hay platctT 
us urnW their care and protection. He has croateu us, no: M- .t, 
we alt;-’ il be .cjecHd from our just rights, and subj''Hcd. t*> 
thousand zemhnhui oppressions, not that w,e shall be d*P'f|e& 




O'l our finite of labour, not that yip shall be turned into dfmru- 
ments of vico aud luxury of tho zemindars, add suffer moral 
•degradation, not that we shall work in the fields like beast-v 
ddcf&ate wealth, and yet die of starvation, but. that, we shall enjoy- 
ail bur just rights and privileges, and live in comfort and hupp’- 



ness. The Permanent Settlement will ever he recorded by all 


right to inking men as tho blackest spot au'd everlasting stain 
upon the glory of the British nation for tho unib-rhmate manner, 

,it>. which it sacrifices the interests .of two bundled millions of 
Indian. cultivators, who hok up to them for protection. Is there • 
anything in this world more to to regretted than to see tho vast 
.•millions of India—richest India—die of starvation, ; and that 
under the rule of one of the most'civilised nations in the world l 
Let there be a permanent settlement direct with the ouith 

■ .dah'irs provided with a modification (as the expenditure of 
Clpverneacnt must increase in time) of slight increase, say fmr it 

re per . rupee, after a lapse of seventy or eight) years, and die V. 

■ ,J.and revenue of Bengal bo raised to 0 | crorcs- at the marlmutn. 
Their there will be a surplus of 3 crorcs, which should be • 
annually distributed among the zemindars according to their / 
.tpspeetivo income. The land revenue of other provinces should 
be reducetl *&y two erdras, which the Government could eaaUy 
clfcci by reducing the expenditure of its various department*; ; 
Tlnis justice-with regard to -the land revenue will bo do e to 


.¥^fr 
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If 


rdl the provinces of India in proportion -to their area and popuia- 


The permanent settlement should -also be extended to 
the other provinces provided with the above modification. At. :v{ 
9 of increase there should be no necessity for remeasuring’ 

. The cu LJ voters, with tho proprietary right* con form! 


|r-' ' ■ ;-5>1 (Ho tuno 

land; 1UI‘ UUUiViUJHi. 1 V -.OU w« jw/yi *»a yv-.~y 

) ' upon tli.no, will try their utmost, to make improvements of W.iv 

i|^<^'§iste : iogts, withinl'^hiefe. hundi-eds of hand Improvement Acts; ' 
m Vg^jlEl he of no use whatever. Then the land will certainly produce • - 


J: - abundant crops. India (which the Tmw designates as the laud 

t:,urine) will wear a quite different shone, and, in fard, beta. .• 


••:'. h»n:.t of plenty. With' the proprietary rights conferred upon. ;-. 
• • the two,- hundred millions .of -cliUiva-fcorS, tb.e ibmuhtiou of tup .. 
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British empire ur^ 'ilia wildbfc stronger t 
ami down4rodd£ millions, who are 
dc ^ratlat ian bv phudering to the vieo an 

iki-s, by givSiifffnl^o evidence in courts of jusuuf Where they are 
drag,god by and bv not shr ink in g, owing to their extreme - 

p^vcity and \vjeBheJiie,Sfl> to loso their setose of virtue for trifl lu 
vnV shu.^ the earth by their shout# of joy and gratitude 
to Her utmost endeavours to improve their land*, 

sxini hoot out fan«hies from the shores of India, They will no 
onger look ipon the English as foreigners filling thek own 
puehois at *.gk expense, and treating thorn as hewers of wood 
aud dxmmj water ; they will consider them as their greater 
beaefaotors yr this world sent down from heaven to relieve them, 
frotn fcb.eir ^iferrugs and distress j they will no longer gmdgo 
rhrur cha^ of dependence; indeed they will consider it a* one 
of gold mistead of rising agaiust them, as they did in 1 $57, ; 

they vr r joui , thorn in repelling their common foe from India, 
YYirh U. %mi in Bengal Oude, and Central Provinces redeemed 
Governing would only clear its path for any exigency whatever, 
that Luaybo in store for it in future, Thom who will be able to 
cairy outhis measure will reign m the hearts of "millions on 
ndrironsliving aixd millions on millions unborn 1 ’ Their names 
will.be igvaveit therein golden characters. Then and then only 
tin* lr\ glory of the British administration in India will be 
resounjd throughout its whole length and breadth. The zemn* 

{ } ar * ’ll certainly suffer considerable loss, but they are a drop 
in tu,e^^ Sooner they are removed from their present posi- 1 
iisja 1 wh ; ch they arc utterly unfit, the better for the people 
^ Tu -as for the Qovsmment, The oppressed and ignorant 
, ^ India will too to rebellion hut they will never mho 
% ft ^ost surprising, that a measure, which is' {• 

,\. axially, commercially, morally, and what not, &&Uire, has b$c^ 
r -:d ip spread ruin aid desolation throughout the land for 
%& r ft is needless to tell our readers, that the 

*j unioni is, no doubt, strong enough for rooting out the 
muni system ■ Its few words are only wanted to emaJucipta^ 
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uvg -slavery of .‘lie ■wnudavst if tli®; 
.1 °tbis matter, we f'oogly f ' n 

tetmi&t: xldea millions to appoiht'aMoyal (lomims- . 

,ion to «.<tuiro into their condition, and into lb« results of the 
tonnanent, Settlement in all its bearings whb <‘LW pirV»»c| 

° ^ We will certainly iU-discbargo our d«ty W 

millions, whose cause we are uovv advocating, d w- 1 ° ^ ® 61 

our most smeero and heart-foU thanks on tlma-khah to those 
•tob'e-ininded and kind-heartedgentlemen, whose w>Wspeeches 
ua d evidence, fill, this volume, We firmly belie*, that Lme is 
aotvery distant, when God will smile upfm them-when ttmu 
n ,,b!e efforts for alleviating the distress find, the suifimgs u m - 
poor millions will be crowned with, success. We m-J ^gi® 

that many of them are not in this world to share m-mi i mu u 

of joy May they enjoy eternal peace and happiness 1 111,1 *" ‘‘ 

m .liri 

Wrings upon those, who are now lmof. May they o, - 

f* 'feXg of sympathy for the people of #<™ntry 
js-rowing mid strengthening here and elsewhere. • r * " £ 
wiU gather and stand firm to advance their lateyesu-to p ; 
deeply into the nature and depth of their ^evan^tg 
wry effect -to its ewise-to subject every evil to t 
possible remedy—those who, thus informer, of the f&m ^ _ 

esoteric of the zemnnkri system, m\\ cmy m ^ ^ 

reform— uninfimmeed and undaunted-will . not omy h. 

approbation of their own conduce, but L*v f the aeajg 
blessing?! of millions 0«. millions living and millions on i . 
unborn heaped upon them. Ignorance and miqmg may ^ 
'tiroo darken the dominion of Cod, hut they must give w. 
the effulgence of knowledge and truth. Improvement is oo , 
to v-fil off ; ami the causes interrupting it# bright career will 
cannot, be perpetual. Such has been and will be the^o-i- 
events. In the application ami devotion of our heart am.) 

HUt ennobles man and blends the moral kingdom of |W 



fel in every mov^eo! Wfc* moke, every »tep 

i Wlo/we act, n jt. wer4 under p^ovHkntiui direction - 
P-avoirs Wnans over us/ 

od of Pioii n nee pratl&i upon such efiom—'v;c meet with 
of Lis ^ *« .m:l lavtfur; and success, sooner or later, 
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